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PREFACE 


Look at this dedication to Lord Sri Venkatesvara ! That 
will remind you of the Glory and Purpose of His Manifestation in this 
world of sin and exalt you to the region of the blessed and the im¬ 
mortal. With a salutation to the great Sages Valmiki and Vyasa, the 
work begins and gives an elaborate account of Ramayana, Mahabharat.a 
and Purayas, with all their recensions, editions and commentaries. 
The vast expanse of Classical Sanskrit Literature has been arranged on 
the model of standard works on foreign literature. The main classes 
are three, Sravyakavya, Djsyakavya and Sahifya. First come the poems 
proper, of two classes, major and minor, (Sravyakavya)— , which is all 
verse, or all prose or mixed prose and verse with all their minor varie¬ 
ties, topical and ingenious. Secondly comes the drama (Pjsyakavya) 
in all its technical ramifications and with all motifs temporal, spiritual 
and allegorical. Next is science of poetry (Sahitya) in its widest ense 
embracing rhetoric, dancing, music and erotics. To this is appended 
a chapter on Prosody or metrics (Chandas). All topics are introduced 
by an exposition of the rhetorical definitions and theorisations and 
treated from their traceable beginnings, which to some extent are tradi¬ 
tional and theological; but I would not call them ‘ mythical' implying a 
stigma of falsity and fiction. As far as it was in my reach, all that has 

been said hbout any author or woik anywhere in books, jouintfh or 

papers tins btum entered in the reference and this will help special 
studies. Dynasties of Kings that rated in India in different part., 
and at different times have been fully honored bv a collation of rele 
vent notes, epigraphical and archsdogical, not mercy because the kings 
were the fountains of literature, but many of them were themselves 
poets of celebrity. Works known and unknown, lost and extant, 
printed and unprinted, catalogued and uncaialogued, have all boon 
mentioned and in many cases the stray places where they are s ill avaii- 
al>)6 in manuscript. Above all there is the quotation of gems of 
poetry of varying interest from amour and nature t< devotion and 
renunciation, and these in themselves are an anthology of meritorious 
specimens of poetic thought and expre-sion v 
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The Introduction deals with several topics of general interest 
allied to the study of Classical Sanskrit Literature ; such for instance is 
the spiritual origin and aspect of language as envisaged in the Vedas 
and as elaborated by schools of Grammarians, the progress of structu¬ 
ral and linguistic changes in the expression of ihe Sanskrit language, 
from Chandas to Bha£a, and the like; this will assist the study of 
Comparative Philology, of which “ The Discovery of Sanskrit ” is acknow¬ 
ledged to be the origin. Of foremost importance, there is the subject 
of Indian Chronology. India has its well written history and the 
Puranas exhibit that history and chronology. To the devout Hindu 
and to a Hindu who will strive to be honest in the literary and 
historical way, Puranas are not \ pious frauds.’ In the hands of many 
Orientalists, India has lost (or has been cheated out of) a period of 
10-12 centuries in its political and literary life, by the assumption of a 
faulty Synchronism of Candragupta Maurya and Sandracottus of the 
Greek works and all that can be said against that “ Anchor-Sheet of 
Indian Chronology ” has been said in this Introduction, In the case of 
those early European Orientalists, very eminent and respectable in 
themselves, this thought of resemblance and historical synchronism was 
at least sincere, for it was very scanty material that they could work 
upon. But for their successors in that heirarchy who are mostly our 
“ Professors of Indian History/’ that have given a longevity and a garb 
of truth to it by repetition, there is to my mind no excuse or expia¬ 
tion, if at all it be a confession of neglect and a recognition of India’s 
glorious past in its entire truth. 


The Index of Authors and Works (in Sanskrit) is followed by a 
smai; supplement (in English) on miscellaneous matters. The Index is 
not merely a means of reference and indication, but embodies correc¬ 
tions and additions, so as :o act as what is usually expre.. ed as 
“Errata et Corrigenda et Addenda.” Many authors and works that 
could not be mentioned in the body of the work, because they came 
to he known too late, are entered there. The re; der will therefore 
take the Index as part of the main work and not merely as an easy 
appendix to ?t. In ail, the number of works and authors would be some 
thousands, arranged alphabetically on the plan of Stein’s Index to 
Kashmir Catalogue and Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum. Recent 
rtQ d living authors have been, far as I could get at, noticed, and 
iLis work, it is submitted with all humility, deals with the hi . tory of 
Classic al Sanskrit Literature from ihe earliest times to the present day. 
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In the year 1906, I published a stiiall book, History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature. Being the first and only work of its comprehen¬ 
sion, it was well received everywhere in our Universities and was quoted 
profusely in the publications of the Universities of the United States of 
America. 1 was often asked to reprint the book, but conscious of its 
inadequacy I did not do it, but in its stead I thought of a comprehen¬ 
sive work that would present at a glance the full vista of Sanskrit 
literary domain and that in the light of past historical researches. 
Kven the ardent Pandit knows not the vast literature that has been lost 
or lies hidden in the libraries of India, 

But what are your chances of using these libraries ? Manuscripts 
and catalogues now out of print are all 4 stored ’ in these receptacles. 
They may be there for years, unthought and untouched, save for 
changes of physical location. The pages may turn red, brown, blue 
and brittle, but they still lie uncut by the hand of any reader. The 
Guardian (Curator, Secretary, Librarian, call them as you please) will 
well watch these receptacles on their pedestals. The guardian will 
applaud your attempt at research and will promise to help it by a loan 
of books on your application, but he is “ helpless ” and must soon ex¬ 
press his regret in reply as *' rules are against loan.” If you apply to 
a higher authority for relief, the paper runs* through the regular 
channels to the same guardian, and on his report, after a lingering ex¬ 
pectation, you get an order (a copy of the prior one) with a difference 
only in the preamble and the subscription. Libraries “ are meant for 
visitors,” but most of them do not look in, but look on, all the moro 
so, if a museum or a house of curios is adjacent to the library. And 
these rare books are only rarely wanted and that by a incrusted anti¬ 
quarian of my ilk. One that comes there does not need the book ; 
one that is far away cannot get it. If yoft do go there, stealing a 
holiday, the key of a particular almirah \ here your wanted work is 
kept may be with the guardian who is away elsewhere. What then is 
d library for ? It is not a Palace of Toys 1 Much of this tale was 
true of the Oriental Manuscripts Library of Madras some years ago, 
when I commenced the preparation of this work. 1 am not sure if a 
present the position is better. But I am aware that not many years 
ago, ibere was an indictment of the icethods of this Library by His 
Holiness Sri YafirajaswSihi in his preface to his coition of Srngfua 
prakasa. The expression of nis chagrin, in language poetic, is well 
Worth reading as a piece of excellent prose literature. 
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I wrote for information to libraries, I rarely had a reply, fof 
some of these guardians have “ no staff, no provision for paper or 
postage.'’ If I asked for an extract from any manuscript— say the first 
and last few lines—some institutions demanded copying charges. I 
applied for a copy, the charges were exorbitant. For instance, for an 
indifferent copy in two quarter sheets of thirty-two anustubh verses 
(of 32 letters each) I was asked to pay about a rupee and postage. I 
paid and consoled myself by the thought that this fee went for the 
maintenance of a poor Pandit, and that it was in no way more rapaci¬ 
ous than the fee charged recently by a Banker for giving an extract of 
a single line from a ledger, viz., Rs. 5 for search, Rs. 5 for copying the 
line, and Rs, 5 for adding a certificate that it was a * true copy ’, and 
Iheso charges are only made “ according to rules.” We have to get 
on ‘ under the rules no one cares to look into these iniquities. 
Equally so was it with many Professors of Colleges. They would 
have no time to reply and the few that deigned to oblige after reminders 
had very little to say. To trace an author and his affairs, I had in 
many cases to correspond with several persons, and only perseverence 
did win it. If the post office could exempt my letters from postage, it 
would give a different aspect, but alas, not. It is under these auspices 
I began and progressed. But I cannot refrain from expressing that the 
acquisition '/,f the material gathered in this book has been too costly 
for an equanimous retrospect and I shall not be far wrong to say that 
each author, save those few that are too well known, cost me on an 
average four annas. I have often felt that it is not an enterprise that a 
prudent householder should have embarked upon, but it was too late 
to think of the folly. 

Amidst official work in judicial service, in places distant from 
metropolis, there was little leisure fur a continuous study. A few days 
snatched at intervals during the recesses of summer and other holidays 
./ere rarely sufficient for. visits of references to libraries scattered all 
over India. After all th^ work was ready—ready in bulk—about 8 
years ago. it went to print. After a year, it was carried away in the 
current of an estate that vested in the Official Assignee. A request 
. mi ,» I Irliiij it oui uf tho muddle The Press was sold. Delay 

there was, but V printing w.i resumed. ! tell ill tad l raved about 
this work and its contents, astonishing the dot lox wh> t it v* all about, 
though I thought l was lecturing sensibly on Sanskrit Literature. There 
Vet 0 ; --gain a change in the nianageniuiH and .here w.i* another lull. 
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uer sometime, the printing was taken up and slowly moved on. Once 
the manuscript of a whole chapter which was in the custody of a mana¬ 
ger was lost —“ said to be not sent at all ” — but after all traced as 
‘ mislaid ’, after 1 re-wrote much of it from scanty material gathered 
again from memory. If with all these mishaps and vicissitudes fie 
work took 20 years and more, need I say that the suspense is enough 
to dole dismay to a chronic optimist which I presumed that 1 was. 

In the preparation of the work, I have had the fullest sympathy 
from all Universities (except probably the University of Madras) and all 
Local Governments and the Governments of Indian States and the 
Government of Ceylon. They have been magnanimous and let me 
have their Sanskrit and other publications free as presents and that has 
well nigh contributed to the fullness of the notes, literary, epigraphical 
and archeological. To them I am ever thankful. To Sjt. P. R. Ram * 
Aiyar, the Proprietor of Messrs. P. R. Rama Aiyar & Co., Booksellers, 
Madras, who with his selfless generosity first received this work in his 
Press for love of literary research, I express my first regard. Due to 
tortuous ways divine, his Press changed hands, but blest was it, that it 
became the Press of Sri Venkatesvara Devasthanam, Tirupali. At the 
hands of His Holiness Sri Maiiakt Prayaga Dossjbe Varu of Sri 
Hatheeramjee Mutt, Tirupati, then its Vicharanakartha, I received a 
kindly appreciation ; he directed that the printing part of the work be 
done free in the Press, a work that has been meant to be dedicated to 
Sri Venkatesvara of Tirupati, at whose feet my family does humble 
hereditary service. When the management of the Devasthanam was 
assumed by the Committee appointed by the Local Legislature with its 
Commissioner, Mr, K. Sitarama Reddi, b.a., b.l., I was allowed to 
have the same concession with certain alterations. It is with this assis¬ 
tance and the particular interest which c the present Commissioner, 
Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, j.a., b.l , evinced in speeding up the 
printing, the work is now seeing its publication. To the Committee and 
the Commissioner, gratitude will ever be transcendant in my momory - 
ali the more so because they are the custodians of the Wealth and 
Glory of Lord Venkatesvara. 

Owing to pressure of Official duties and the anxiety to sou the uftd 
of the publication, which has been by various causes often impeded 
durng the last eight years, errors of print have crept in, but 1 slyly feel 
that IV tear not 1 eye of my loving rentier will easily skip through the 
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faults and fleet over the matter aright. In this hope, and what is more 
fervent, in the hope that this labour of love will be received with all 
possible indulgence I venture to present these pages to the literary 
world. 


Tirupaii Hills, 


TIRUPATI, 
May ipjf. 


M. KRISHNAMACHARIAR 
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INTRODUCTION 


errors frcirc ^sreicuiq j 

srpjf: ymmmtmi fl^fr q? ^Rr II 

1. The sacred literature of India, inferior to none in variety 
or extent, is superior to many in nobility of thought, in sanctity of spirit 
and in generality of comprehension. In beauty or prolixity, it can vie 
with any other literature ancient and modern. Despite the various 
impediments to the steady development of the language, despite the 
successive disturbances, internal and external, which India had to 
encounter ever since the dawn of history, she has successfully held up 
to the world her archaic literary map, which meagre outline itself 
favourably compares with the literature of any other nation of the 
globe. The beginnings of her civilization are yet in obscurity. 
Relatively to any other language of the ancient world, the antiquity 
of Sanskrit has an unquestioned priority. “ Vet such is the marvellous 
continuity ” says Max Muller “ between the past and the present of 
India, that in spite of repeated social convulsions, religious reforms 
and foreign invasions, Sanskrit may be said to be still the only language 
that is spoken over the whole extent of the vast country, 1 So says 
M. Winternitz: " Sanskrit is not i ‘dead’ language even to day. 
There are still at the present day a number of Sanskrit periodicals in 
India, and topics of the day are discussed in Sanskrit pamphlets. Also, 
the Mahabharata is still today read aloud publicity, To this very day 
poetry is still composed and works written in Sanskrit, and it is the 
language in which Indian scholars converse upon scientific questions, 
Sanskrit at the least plays the same part in India still, as Latin in the 
Middle Ages in Kufope, or as Hebrew with the Jews.”* 

“ No country except India and no language except the Sanskrit 
can boast . f a possession so ancient r venerable. No nation except 
the Hindus can stand before the world with such a saere heirloom in 
its possession, unapproachable in grandeur and infinitely above all in 

I!' India . 78-9. 

2. History of Indian Literature, X, 45 
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glory. The Vedas stand alone in their solitary splendour, serving as a 
beacon of divine light for the onward march of humanity.” 1 

The sciences of Comparative Pathology and Mythology owe their 
origin to what has been termed the “ Discovery of Sanskrit.” “ To 
the Sanskrit, the antiquity and extent of its literary documents, the 
transparency of its grammatical structure, the comparatively primitive 
state of ancient system and thorough grammatical treatment it has 
early received at the hands of native scholars, must ever secure the 
foremost place in the comparative study of Indo-Aryan researches.” 

2. A. Weber in his Indian Literature thus summed up his reasons 
for asserting the autiquity of the Vedic Literature : 

In the more ancient parts of the Rigveda-Samhita, we find the 
Indian race settled on the north-western borders of India, in the 
Punjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on the Kubha, or Kwpna , in 
Kabul. The gradual spread of the race from these seats towards the 
east, beyond the Sarasvati and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, 
can be traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost step 
by step. The writings of the following period, that of the epic, con¬ 
sist of accounts of the internal conflicts among the conquerors of 
Hindustani themselves, as, for instance, the Mahabharata; or of the 
further spread of Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the 
Ramayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate informa¬ 
tion about India which we have from a Greek source, viz., from Megas- 
thenes, it becomes clear that at the time of this writer the Brahmanis- 
ing. of Hindustan was already completed, while at the time of the 
Periplus (see Lassen, I. AK., ii. 150, n.; I. St., ii. 192) the very souther- 
uost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of the worship 
of the wife of Siva. What a series of years, of centuries, must neces¬ 
sarily have elapsed before this boundless tract of country, inhabited by 
Vvii 1 and vigorous tril.es, could have been brought over to Brahmanism. 
And while the claims of the written records of Indian literature to a 
high antiquity—its beginnings may perhaps be traced back even to the 
time when the Indo-Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa-Aryans 
- ire thus indisputably proved by external, geographical testimony, 
the internal evidence in the same direction, which may be gathered from 
their contents, is no less conclusive. In the songs of Rik, the robust 
, rh <;f the people gives expression to the feeling of its relation to 
nature, with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity ; the powers of 


1. IHndu inferiority. ISO. 
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nature are worshipped as superior beings, and their kindly aid besought 
within (heir several spheres. Beginning with this nature-worship, which 
everywhere recognises only the individual phenomena of nature, and 
these in the lirsl instance superhuman, we trace in Indian literature the 
progress of the Hindu people through almost all the phases of religious 
development through which the human mind generally has passed. 
The individual phenomena of nature, which at first impress the imagi¬ 
nation as being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different spheres ; and a certain unity is discovered among them. Thus 
we arrive at a number of divine beings, each exercising supreme sway 
within its particular province, whose influence is in course of tirafi 
further extended to the corresponding events of human life, while at 
ilie same time they are endowed with human attributesand organs. The 
number — already considerable —of these natural deities, these regents 
of the powers of nature, is further increased by the addition of abstrac* 
tions, taken from ethical relations ; and to these as to the other deities 
divine powers, personal existence and activity are ascribed. Tnto this 
multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks at a later stage to 
introduce order, by classifying and co-ordinating them according to 
their principal beariugs. The principle followed in this distribution is, 
like the conception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act in the heavens, 
in the air, upon the earth ; and of these the sun, the wind, and fire tire 
recognized as the main representatives and rulers respectively. These 
three gradually obtain precedence over all the other gods, who ere 
only looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strengthened by these 
classifications, speculation presses on and seeks to establish the relative 
position of these three deities, and to arrive at unity for the supremo 
Being. This is accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming 
such a supreme and purely absolute. Being, viz., “ Brahman ” (neut), 
to wh )m the se three in their turn stand in the relation of creatures, of 
creatures, of servants only ; or arbitrarily, according as one or other of 
the three is worshipped as the supreme god. The un-god seern^ in 
the first instance to have been promoted to this honour ? the Peisa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course extending it 
^till further; and in the older parts of the Brahmanas also— to which 


rath-. Bian to the Samhitas the Avesta is related in respect of age ai d 
contents-—we find the sun-god here and there exalted fir above the 
other deities {pras > :f.i dci'anam). Wo also find ample traces of this m 
the forms of worship, which so often v> reserve relics of antujmiy. fi.iv, 
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as “ Brahman ” (masc), he has in theory retained this position, down 
even to the latest times, although in a very colourless manner. His 
colleagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of their much more 
direct and sensible influence, by degrees obtained complete possession 
of the supreme power, though constantly in conflict with each other. 
Their worship has passed through a long series of different phases, and 
it is evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hindustan, and 
which at the time of the Periplus had penetrated, though in a form 
already very corrupt, as far as the southernmost point of the Dekhan.” 

3. The Gods created Devavaui: 

fewrr: qstr i 

sr sfr II Rg- viu. 100 - 11 . 

qrfr tfrcr m 11 Rg. vin. 59-6. 

Paranjali says in his Mahabhagya : 

w w arsr <trt it frf m ^rfr sfsi 1 
fNr qfir *r<$r 3 Tirqq«r li” 

VlHcR 

m rfiftnsr^rqT frrci3$srf*r sD rr& 

qasi%; srif— “ Tc^fK wi'q qsrsnaTft I 

§r 5 ir srer qrsrr: 1 m-. mm-- i i wi l sr 

w.m 1 m -w l hh l Pwr m --1 r%s ?-r^s 1 

1 iwr wrcf 1 fcr I firlt: I 

R5T utff anr^^rcf I ifa: 5r s d *Ritr qm*rf°fr mwu ciRtfsrw 1 
tf§ar jt: ^ w sqmwq; 1” (?fcr qmrqTq) l 

Vidyaranya adopts Patanjali’s views in his Introduction to his 
commentary on Rg Veda and there in speaking of the importance of 
the study of Grammar, he says : 

1 tftrpjTRcf wt ’w-^rfctiqe^ Iqr r m l 

f«t TOT %% m WtcFf ?fcF <R*H'ikW: H? W<T I eFt'ftS 

fltfttiswtq I s*n$crr 1 t $•A v » m I 

a^ws; ?f» qirfF htff 

«nsqi^ar irgRt: srw iFtartf rrj; I \% 
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rrrf^ci fee laafawa m arac ww ^ ara?frai|°T^q'a aw gstgmus- 
fqf%q affga^arraraata fr^areug l awrftt atRiarararq irur- 
el: q^re ?51'4: I 

'JcRq: qstfvT qo^ qrqgcf^: ^avpOTRqai i acitcgw cfca TafffT 3 ft a q?T 
>?5raT garerr; l qg% u I «'< i v I sto euaa;: q^a^ift a qsara l arft ?paai: 
Wifi IT OTi#Ti l arftdfwr^ I aw ^aw cFt ! ag ragga I 
3Tila qer aw garer: qar arar art awaarar garar: uarwra fttsa it 
anarPaq eaaiwra rt?gg I ar^ar raiianacq^q 5 wwa i aagrat oawr 
Satr qa tkr qaer araaa>a l srqtg^rq: TPjqrra arraa a%f ewirtrtauaatPa I 
qrft > o | van q l gag: fraaiar ar qarct I ^eaqfenrlTOq^r ftaif^tr w I 
icier? qrcqaa waft aaa§:r gqasi ! akr wraaar Raer a?trga arawa \ 
araasqa I swr aura; fraarra wa'a ! ara - awa; awrt astraa epjwifg 
3«aa l a> qq fa? am iwa; I arfaqq: l % gaqa I aara;wr: I w isg! 
H^qi fWftftftmfaqfft i iqt ana aarfwrrarw aara I fvwtusrar-ufrariav- 
tswart ! arfwft I arftaa: qsrt I sqftarmwsut ag^ra: strafyatqt 
fTRUcfiwfa: raaqrafg I raafwar ar gaeuat sarawq; I 


Dvijendranath Cuba collects some other references : 

a%t aaqra; qua; — c< acauf J iwra an at ia san l aar us? am 
aaana arm I k qrqoftqriqg'rt l fra ^are: ea wire ) raar 
g.g:war a£r qwariraatq: l fqar wtrft waaegi eaaq.aa ar^aqsit: 
faafi^qgjjfti: qraPa qifaqaPa fftaft: fgaftr I an aa ft a^tar 
qa^f atlr sirrttycqq % agwrarfroft aaatq” l (ffa aaa^ qftfiM?— 
U!U®) I 
an— 

q?qrff qrfqftraar qarfa arra I'agafew a aaifta; i 
g?r trm rafear awafra gut aiai agwr an%f II 

ar l aa ^UtvivK, ajqtaqsfq UVaK^U N r < 


siaift q qifa;iqrtqrar:—“ q<arft aiq: qfUaarfa qtaua aiia fagafeai 
t aarraar q^rai trtq faf?aifa ait aaq% I sir q^afgCrq caw; I ^aarr'a 
«•% acarff aapaiftu afpqrfaqyfaiqa; I aiareara araanfaqraisTfcJ tar- 
aR m r: i a^q; «p«qr mm agar sqjafiffcfftfct qrr¥aPT: I ntr qtgq ata:it 
squmti'uif# taair: | aqfqi ariqqat gjpg? afncq^r *g'4f s qrai?ff^ru% I 
"133 it^aicaft qartwqaFir: I swift etsp# w. m t ara. i$n agtr 
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vz-m srei qrrq qgg gfrqq l qt ’jfqsqi qrsRr, hi tirr qpHR%, nr 
hi qrqqsq | nr kPt Hrr^r, nr er HRfqHTi I 3i*r q^j qqr nr 
Hrnsrf^HH Hi qurVqqpHWR srrfT«ir sqq'r hr qqRn nr q qqrqi nr q 
^qmrftft |” (fin qrmr%— t^ur) i smr^rer 
U^vrs, ajHtHa; SRck, %%frq w'? *°|U, jh: wk\ >c|vnk, 

7 ^ 1 %% q RUIU-U HHH I (^qqgqfqr^qrqqTHqiq qg^Hq ) I 


qqq h# Hqterajf^or qcRgsHRsr 3q;q—'‘ h^rrhr qqrr? 
qqHTHIFT qW[X?qicf =HT<THH^qrara HRiqilH qq^H” | 3RRt HHHRlU- 
qqH I HHT—‘‘HH HRr I^HTRHR: I HH ^mof: q3rrq%. 
TRHH: I H# HTSfr JJRRRHR: l” (RR>q7Wq>qrcRqq, RRR-R) | 3TW 

uifqrq fR: qq q-nr (hwtcj; hh srqmqqqgsRF m\ qq<pR q^rfaHrO I 

HHRlcRr q% q I HvRHi qq^HrR H^RHT q 

qfqHifc (qqRrqq: ?q§qofr h^hr) ! sfqq qgfDii'qq—“ qq ^qr ^rqroqq: 

q^tn: JTRHirsRRT qfiqqqRRRr: I hh srqqfrqq: qqrqH- 

Rirq: qvwra'qrsRR: l hh qqw; qrqqr sqssRrft ijqRRqR: i 


* * * * - * 


^qrqqr qq qqnf; qqqrar: I Hqrq sirtht^ (rqqHraqr^ qqq*T{rg;r) 

HTqRrR5T^FHrr%qHrR I H IHTHtThH “ qqHRR: qq:” fftt qsRH, Hqr%Ht 

Hiqr !< qgqiqr” ?r% sqqfeqqfr I fl*rrrt—“<& If qqr: sr$i qq srrsrqr: |” 

q^HiCHrqRtiq m qfq: (cU°o|u)—“qfr qrqqjRqR sqrai fq^qN 
qqrcr qqr% I” 

m qrwqr-qq;—‘‘qqr xmqwqr qr-T Hlqr^^rar qjrrfaqrfaR'r 
qqs'rra Rwgqq^qfH qi Mr qrHHRi HRqrirai hit Mr qrqrMr srh^ph 
qqqi% Hi qrq fq^qqr: H%qr; -qHRrq: qqrqi qqr ? H H^lfRrg; 

qrqqqfH: * * * * 

<rhht s?rq*q: gnM—“ uhw fMr m r -^ T% fr^fqq qrqqfaq- 
ftRqrq;” (qnqq >|?5vUo)^| nrH^Hr-qq; h%— 

< £ * * * * * 

f^H: 3JsrqRrqR sp=Hfi% ^qq% hh q??q? Hiq% Iht: fq: 

fq^qqHHHHi iW&tfN ?r srfq^RRiq; arn^HriM hit qr%55^qrq 


X. JSSP, XVIXl. 
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3(1f?T4: I” tpf^ irr^f ai&Tffjctf Sf^ | 

44r—“ 41^ I TO4T 3MT'?4r 3PK<* I” &4Q2T 4Rr ‘‘^TOffT ” ft43T4iTf^r 
=5 I 44sr, =4§gw 4KW4; f^-v^-Jrtsrr: “ 

^^TIST %44R4*Tf: I 

trwtsr 34 ^ 4(444 i^j-T^cfr:— 


“ 4T--pr5R wlgr? s^rat s ^r^^wp»Nirap. I 
HRcrrft qecc^rw m% «rri^RTff^q| i,” 374 | 


WRci\ *msr ^srrt 4 f?«r> ?3m uref^: | imtrc qrfafrafa$H^, 
(3.)—“ mfeiTfRrM qotf; ^44 %el:” 3?4 q f m 3R# ^ 134*4 
3frr%l^Tr0t44!#^ cr>% 4 ^ 4 ^ n 

4.^ S a mskrta, or as now written, Sanskrit, is the language of the 
Gods, G uvanavani. In this language stand the ancient scriptures of 
Vedic and Purapic religion. The Vedic literature is the most ancient 
record of any people of the world and forms the source of the earliest 
history of the lndo-Aryan race, nay, mankind as a whole. 

“ 1 he Veda has two-fold interest : it belongs to the history of the 
world and to the history of India. In the histor of the world)) the 
eda fills a S a P which no literary work in any other languages could 
ill. ( It carries us back to times of which we have no records anywhere, 
and gives us the very words of a generation of men, of whom other¬ 
wise we could form but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures 

and inferences. As long as man continues to lake an interest in the 
history of his race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums 
the relics of former ages, the first place in that long row of books 
which contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, will 
belong far ever to the Rig-veda. (The world of the Veda is a world by 
itself; and its relation to all the rest of Sanskrit literature is such, that 
the Veda ought not to receive, but to throw light over the whole his¬ 
torical development of the Indian mind.” ) 

The literature of the Vedas is termed Sruti, meaning what has 
‘ n heard, that is, what is not the work of man. 


^ L and n ° i — 

^ ‘ ke> were destroyed in (he deluge at the end 

f the It. ha Ip a, and (3) that at the beginning the present Kelp a 
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commencing with the K'fta-yuga of this present Mahayuga, the Rishis, 1 
through tapas, re-produced in substance if not in form the ante-dilu- 


vian Vedas which they carried in their memory by the favour of God. 

[This E another expression of the historical view of modern scholars, 

Tike Mr. Tilak. They state that the Vedic or Aryan religion can be 
proved to be interglacial, but its ultimate origin is still lost in geologi¬ 
cal antiquity, that the Aryan religion and culture^ were destroyed 
during the last glacial period that invaded the Arctic Aryan home, and 
that the Vedic hymns were sung in post-glacial times by poets, who 
had inherited the knowledge or contents therein of an unbroken tradi¬ 
tion from their ante-diluvian fore-fathers.il 


On the commencement of Vedic era, opinions are at the opposite 
poles. Tradition takes it to a remote age df millions of years on the 
computation of yugas.*^\ 

, in his Arctic Home hi the Vedas, B. G. Tilak divides the whole 
period from the commencement of the Postglacial era, corresponding 
to the beginning of our Krita Yuga of the present Mahayuga to the 
birth of Buddha in five parts :— 


C“ I. 10 , 000 - 8,000 B.C.— The destruction of the original Arctic 
home by the last Ice Age and the commencement of the post-glacial 
period. 


II. 8,000-5,000 B.C.—The age of the migration from the original 
home-^ The survivors of the Aryan race roamed over the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia in search of lands suitable for new settle¬ 
ments. /jThe Vernol Equinox was then in the constellation of Punar- 
vasu, and as the Aditti is the presiding deity of Punarvasu, according 
to the terminology adopted by me in Orion, this may therefore, be 
called the Aditi or the Pre-Orion Period J 

III. 5,000-3,000 B. C.—The Orion Period, when the Vernal 
Equinox was in Orion. Many Vedic Hymns can be traced to the 

1. Brhaddevapi enumerates woman-seers of the hymns. 

iksir r^jqra I 

wsrar 'gftfw i%cf: I 

^ ?rurr l 

^ w frrfr % srr^r I 

sftster uwifft ^ l 
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yet forgotten the real import or significance of the traditions of the 
Arctic Home inherited by them. It was at this time that the first 
attempts to reform the calendar and the sacrifical system appear to 
have been systematically made. 

IV. 3,060-1,400 B.C.—The Kriltika Period, when the Vernal 
Equinox was in the Pleiddes. The Aitareya Samhita and the Brah- 
manas, which begin the series of Nakshatras with the Krittikas are 
evidently the productions of this period/] The compilation of the 
hymns into Samhitas also appears to be a work of the early part of this 
period./ The traditions about the Original Arctic home had grown 
dim by this time and very often misunderstood, making the Vedic 
hymns more unintelligible. The sacrificial system and the numerous 
details thereof found in the Brahinanas seem to have been developed 
during this time. It was at the end of this period that the Vodanga 
Jyotisha was originally composed or at any rate the position of the 
equinoxes mentioned therein observed and ascertained . 1 

V. 1,400-500 B. C. — The Pre-Buddhistic Period, when the 
Sutras and the Philosophical system made their appearance.” 

6i “ The atmosphere of England and Germany seems decidedly 
impropitious to the recognition of this great Indian antiquity so 
stubbornly opposed to the Mosaic revelation and its Chronology dearly 
and piously cherished by these Western Orientalists. Strongly 
permeated with *he Chronology of the Bible which places the creation 
of the Earth itself about 4,004 B.C., European scholars cannot place 
the great separation of the Original Aryan races themselves earlier than 
-.000 B.C., and the first historical entry of the Hindu Aryas into the 
continent of india before 1,500 B.C.” Arthur A. Macdonell, may be said 
to summarise the opinions of these Western Orientalists, when he says:— 

“ History is the one weak ^pot in Indian literature. I- is, in fact# 
non-existent. ] The total lack of the historical sense is so characteristic, 
that the whole course of Sanskrit literature is darkened by the shadow 
of tl defect,^suffering a> it does from the entire absence of exact 
chronology.* .j , Two seem to have combined to bring about this 

icmarkable result. In the first place, early India wrote no history, 
bec ause it never made any. The ancient Indians j never went through a 
struggle for life, like Greeks in the Persian and the Romans in the 
Punic warsgsuch as would have welded their tribes into a nation, aud 
developed political greatness ^Secondly, the Brahmans, who e task it 


period and the bards of the race seem to have not 
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would naturally have been to record great deeds, had early embraced 
the doctrine that all action and existence are a positive evil, and could 
threfore have felt but little inclination to chronicle historical events. 
Such being the case, definite dates do not begin to appear in 
Indian literary history till about 500 A.D!] The chronology of the Vedic 
period is altogether conjectural, being based entirely on internal 
evidence. J i Three main literary strata can be clearly distinguished in it 
by differences in language and style, as well as in religious and social 
views. For the development of each of these strata a reasonable 
length of time must be allowed ; but all we can here hope to do is to 
approximate to the truth by centuries. The lower limit of the second 
\ edic stratum cannot however be fixed later than 500 B.C., because its 
latest doctrines are presupposed by Buddhism, and the date of the 
death of Buddha has been with a high degree of probability calculated, 
from the recorded dates of the various Buddhist councils, to be 480 
B.C. AVith regard to the commencement of the Vedic Age, there seems 
to have been a decided tendency amongst Sanskrit, scholars to place it 
too high. 2,000 B.C, is commonly represented as its starting point. 
Supposing this to be correct, the truly vast period of 1,500 years is 
required to account for a development of language and thought hardly 
greater than that between Homeric and the Attic age of Greece. 
Professor 'Max Muller’s earlier estimate of 1,200 B.C., forty years ago, 
appears to be much nearer the mark. A lapse of three centuries, say 
from 1,300-1.000 B.C., would amply account for the difference between 
what is oldest and newest in Vedic hymn poetry. J [Considering that the 
affinity of the oldest from of the Avestan language with the dialect of 
the Vedasj is already so great that, by mere application of phonetic 
laws, whole Avestan stanzas may be translated word for word into Vedic, 
so as to produce verses correct not only in form but in poetic spirit ; 
considering further, that if we know- the Avestan language, at as earl; a 
Mage as we know the Vedic, the former would necessarily be almost 
Identical with the latter,fit is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
Indian branch must have separated from the Iranian only a very short 
lime before the beginnings of Vedic literature, and can therefore have 
hardly entered the North-West of India even as early as early as 1,500 
B.C. All previous estimates of ibe antiquity of the Vedic period have 
beat* outdone by ilie recent theory of Professor Jacobi of Bonn, who 
supposes that period goes back o at least 4,000 B.C. This theory 
s Based on astronomical calculations connected with a change 
in the beginning oi die seasons, which Professor Jacobi think has 
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taken place since the time of the Rigveda. The whole estimate is, 
however, invalidated by the assumption of a doubtful, and even im¬ 
probable, meaning in a Vedic word, which forms the very starling 
point of tbe theory.” ~J 

■ 7 . “ The history of the Sanskrit literature divides itself into two 
great ages, Vaidika and Laukika—Sacred and Profane,—Scriptural and 
Classical. The Mahabharata War is the dividing line between the two : 
1 he Vedic Age may again be divided into several distinct periods, each 
of which for length of years may well compare with that of the entire 
history of many an ancient nation, [l. Chandas Period, 2. Samhifa 
Period. 3 Brahmana Period, 4. Aranyaka Period and 5. Upanisad 
Period. Each of these periods has a distinct literature of its own vast 
in its extent, and varied in its civilisation, each giving rise to the 
subsequent period under the operation of great social, political and 
religious causes ; and the philosophical historian of human civilisation 
need not be a Hindu to think that the Ancient Aryas of India, have 
preserved the fullest, the clearest and the truest materials for his work.” 

8. “There are four Vedas, Rik (*!»), Yajur (*J1<T), Sama (SR) and 
Atharvana (SWT) and each Veda has Samhita (mantra) Brahmana, 
butra and Upanipad. The first three Vedas are called together'as 
Frayi and they are called in Brahmanas also by the name ricas, Samani 
and YajQmji, or Bhahvjcas, Chandogas and Adbvarvus, The Sutras 
apply the term chandas to the Samhitas. Panini uses the terms chan, 
das and Bhasa to distinguish Vedic and non-Vedic literature. Yajur 
veda has two Samhitas called Sukla and lv m ,a ; or Vajasaueya and 
paittmya.” ^ 

“ fhe SarahiUl of the is Purely a lyrical collection, forming the 
immediate source of the other three. The next two are made up of 
verses and ritual formula;, meant to be recited at sacrifices 1'he 
Atharva bamhita resembles the Rik in that it forms a store of songs, 

evoted to sacrifices mostly in connection with incantations and 
magical charms.” 

9 . The Brah,panic period comprehend. e, h e firsleslahlishmeut of 

*lih each other. Th“„...‘f «*“ "T ***** 

u-ir gs.no.ral nature is marked by mascorlv ,r r ,ndi- 

luquence, and antiquarian sincerity. Though in the words' of Prof. 
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Eggeling, these works deserve to be studied as a physician studies the 
twaddle of idiots or the raving of mad men, they lack not striking 
thoughts, bold expression and logical reasoning. The Brahmanas of 
the Rik generally refer to the duties of the Hotr ; of the Saman. to 
those of Udgatr; of the Yajus, to the actual performance of the sacri” 
fice. They are valuable to us as the earliest records of Sanskrit prose.”J 

10. L “ The Sutra literature forms a connecting link between the 
\ edic and the classical Sanskrit. ‘ Sutra 1 * * * * * means a ' string 7 and com¬ 
patibly with this sense, all works of this style are nothing but one un¬ 
interrupted chain of short sentences linked together in a most concise 
form, j 

Sutras represented a scientific expression of the tradition and dis¬ 
cussion recounted in BruhmaUas. They systematised the source of the 
rituals and so far as Kalpasutras or Srautasutras go, they relate 
strictly to sruti or the Vedas. To these sutras have been added 
Grhyasutras or those that regulate domestic rites. They are partly 
based on srutis and partly on sm r tis (unrevealed literature)^ Sutras 
have been the consequence of a national need for concise guide-books 
for ceremonial, and represented a * codification of case-law 7 in the 
sphere of sacrifices and ceremonials. 1 

11. Upahisads* are expressions of philosophical concepts. They 
embody the beginnings and progrers of esoteric ideas, which had to a 
large extent been mentioned in Aranyakas, writings supplementary to 
Brahmanas, JH 

12. A. Weber sums up the direct data attesting the posteriority 
of the Classical Period thus :— 

(i) Its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic period 
as entirely closed ; its oldest portions are regularly based on the 
^ edic literature ; the relations f life have now all arrived at a stage 
of development of which in the first period we can only trace the 
germs and the beginning. 

The distinction between the periods is also by changes in lan¬ 
guage and subject-matter. 

I, It might be seen that the usefulness of this species 02 composition was 60 much 

e. Uiat in every branch, of learning surras came to bo composed and indeed are 

eftid to be the most ancient form of the sciences. 

The authority of compositions like tlpanishads has come to bo respected to 

such an extern that in later times, s eral of that name were brought into being ve^y 

often sectarian in their tenor. Wo bavo • 108 Upanishads’ and if not more on various 

^°U 03 * * UB taiice, Garbhopani§ftd on embryology and Mamnathopa; $ad on erotics, 
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First % as regards language :— 

1. The special characteristics in the second period are so signifi¬ 
cant, that it appropriately furnishes the name for -lie period, whereas 
the Vedic period receives its designation from the works composing it 

2. Among thej various dialects of the different Indo-Aryan tribes, 
a greater unity had been established after their emigration into India, 
as the natural result of their interminging in their new home. The~ 
grammatical study of the Vedas fixed the frame of the language so that 
the generally recognised Bhasha had arisen. The estrangement of the 
civic language from that of the mass accelerated by the assimilation of 
the aboriginal races resulted in the formation of the popular dialects 
the prakrits proceeding from the original Bhasha by the assimilation 
of consonants and by the curtailment or loss of termination. 

3. The phonetic condition of Sanskrit remains almost exactly the 
same as that of the earliest Vedic. In the matter of grammatical forms, 
the language shows itself almost stationary^ Hardly any new forma¬ 
tions or inflexions make their appearance yet. | The most notable of 
these grammatical changes were the disappearance of the subjunctive 
mood and the reduction of a dozen infinitives to a single one. ' In de¬ 
clension the change consisted chiefly in the dropping of a number of 
synonymous forms. 

4. [The vocabulary of the language has undergone the greatest 
modifications. It has be en extend ed by derivation and composition 
according to recognised types, , Numerous words though old seem to 
be new, because they happen by accident not to occur in the Vedic 
literature. Many new words have come in through continental borrow¬ 
ings from a lower stratum of language, while already existing words 
have undergone great changes of meaning. 

Secondly, as regards the subject-matter 

1. The Vedic literature handles its various subjects only in their 
details and almost solely in their relation to sacrifice, whereas tho 
classical discusses them in their general relations. 

2 ' ln the former a simple and compact prose had gradual,)- been 
developed, but in. the latter this form is abandoned and a rhythmic one 

®Wopted in its stead, which was employed exclusively ,-ven for strictly 
scientific exposition. 


“ That difference of metre should form a broad line of demarcation 
between tho periods of literature jis not at all without analogy in the 
literary history of other nations, particularly in other times. If once a 
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new form of metre begins to grow popular by the influence of a poet 
who succeeds in collecting a school of other poets around him, this 
nev mode of utterance is very apt to supersede the other more ancient 
forms altogether. People become accustomed to the new rhythm 
sometimes to such a degree, that they lost entirely the taste for their 
old poetry on account of its obsolete measure. No poet, therefore, 
who writes for the people, would think of employing those old fashion¬ 
ed metres; and we find that early popular poems have had to be 
transfused into modern verse in order to make them generally readable 
once more. 


^ Now it seems that the regular and continuous Anushtubh sloka is 
a metre unknown during the Vedic age, and every work written in it 
may at once be put down as post-Vedic. It is no valid objection that 
this epic sloka occurs also in Vedic hymns, that Anushtubh verses are 
frequently quoted in the Brahmanas, and that in some of the Sutras the 
Anushtubh-sloka occurs intermixed with Trishtubhs, and is used for the 
purpose of recapitulating what had been explained before in prose. 
For it is only the uniform employment of that metre which constitutes 
the characteristic mark of a new period of literature. 1 

13 . “ The languages of the world have been divided into three 

families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the Semitic and the Turanian. 
The first comprises the Indian branch, consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and 
the Prakrits, and the modern vernaculars of Northern India and Ceylon ; 
the Iranic branch consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, 
the Pehlevi and the other cognate dialects ; the Hellenic or the Greek 
branch, comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and cognate 
ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived from Latin, the 
Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the Spanish, the Portugese, 
and the Wailachian ; the Keltic or the language of those Kelts or Gauls 
that so often figure in Romam History, and distinguished into two 
varieties, the Kymric, now spoken in Wales and in the Province of 
Brittany in France, and the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and Ireland: the Lithunian and Slavonic, 
comprising the languages of Lithunia, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the 
Slavonic races generally ; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the 
Scandinavian groua, i. e., the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
ami Denmark, of the High German i.e the old and the present language 
ot Gen,.any, and of ihe Low German, which comprised the old Anglo- 
1 Mute’s Critical Uiitory , III, o. i. 
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Saxon and the other languages spoken on ihe coasts of Germany, the 
modern representatives of which are the English, and the dialects 
spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the North of Germany. The second 
family comprises the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the 
Carthaginian, and the cognate and derived languages ; and the third, 
the Turkish and the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last 
family the dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be inferred. 
The Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, but the affinities of this latter 
with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such as to convince 
even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved a greater number 
of ancient forms than any of these languages, hence it is indispensable 
for purposes of comparative philology.” 


14 . “ India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the Samhita of 
of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of the dawn of 
linguistic study. 1 The Brahmanas of the Vedas which rank next to the 
Samhitas, and even the Taitliriya Samhita itself, the composition of 
hich differs in no particular from its Brahraana, are all full of etymologi 
cal explanations of words, though often they are fanciful.* One Acharya 
followed another, and they all careffilly observed the facts of their 
language, and laid down the laws they could discover. They studied 
and compared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that which was 
'variable, noticed the several changes that, words undergo in different 
circumstances, and by such a process of philological analysis completed 
a system of grammar and etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact 
date we do not know, but who must have flourished several centuries 
before Christ, la ys down c orrect principles of the derivation of words. 


. JL Mr TOSifart % ansfflir 

flir ■Mr J v ssrrar a* tpamrW? 

eft Speech was onoe inartioulate and uudl tinguishcd 

(mto its parts). Then the gods said to India, • Distinguish out speech into parts - Ha 
s.ud, . wiil aska gdtof you, let Soma be poured into one (Sip for me and V.wn 
together, Henoe Soma u poured into one cup hr Ink , and Vayu toeethe- t„'„ 

Smh a , vTl.T “* mi U di8UDgUiShe ' Henee aprech is now spoken. Tait. 

Brabm ‘ girc ’ the et * molo 8y (in. 9), ot (in. gj), 0( 
5im ( .3); the Tan, Samh., of (I. 5,1), of |cT (11. 4,13 and 11 9 

tfc r Tait. Brahm, of (1.1 ,5). 0 ^ (II. 7,lfi), ft,. &o 
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last of the grammarian Acharyas were Panini, Katyayana, and 
Patahjali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit were next 
made the subject of observation and analysis. The laws of phonetic 
change or decay in accordance with which Sanskrit words became Pra¬ 
krit were discovered and laid down. The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit 
elements in those languages were distinguished from each other. This 
br nch of philology also was worked up by a number of men, though 
the writings of one or two only have come down to us. 


In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammatical 
system at the close of the last century led to a total revolution in the 
philological ideas of Europeans. But several circumstances had about 
this time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be conducted, 
and determined the 'current in which it should run. The languages 
of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with Sanskrit and 
with each other. This led to comparative philology and the classifi¬ 
cation of languages, and a comparison of the words and forms in ihe 
different languages led scholars into the secrets of the growth of 
human speech, and the science of language was added to the test of 
existing branches of knowledge.” 1 2 

It has been said by eminent writers that at one ime Sanskrit was 
the one language spoken all over the world. “ Sanskrit is the mother 
of Greek, Latin and German languages and it has no other relation to 
them,” that “ Sanskrit is the original source of all the European lan¬ 
guages of the present days,” and that “ in point of fact the Zind is 
derived from the Sanskrit.” 8 

15 . Tradition traces the beginnings of the Sanskrit language to the 
fourteen aphorisms or Mahesvara sutras. They are ^ onwards to 
o5 These sounds, vowel and consonant, emanated from the sound of 
Siva’s damaru (drum) at the lime of his dance. To these letters and 
sounds i attached a mystic significance and Nandikesvara has ex¬ 
plained their import with all solemnity. As the Karikas of Nandikes¬ 
vara are rare, they are printed here. 3 * * 

1, R. Q. Bhandarkar Lectures on Development of Language of Sanskrit, 
Bombay. 

2. Hindu Superiority, 172-8; A. Din oh’ Cibte in India ; MaxMullcr’8 Scieiu- 

of Language, I. 225-G note; DvijendraDalh Cuba's, Dcvalhasha, JSSP, XVIII. 150. 

o. They are printed with the commentary of Upamanyn, in the Niruayasogara 

Ecln, of MahaLhasya, p. 132. 
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a* 


flfl: II 

aaraata automat aflK 5fi aaraarc I 
asfaafl: aaTtftfogiaariRsf fsra^aarsq I' 

3TT HT=T f?5S atStaaag# I 
grtaa H'jTU'j arfa ; arCt8f?Mca II 


I at ? a °T I 

3TWr 5t5T^l: flfltsf3°l: ttaa^lj I 
I%cT?TH HUTUf^t 3tiT?1 aa^tO II 

atqaRflaa t 'IWa: snpra: auw: I 
arrafl^la flatar^ifpt snaa li 

ei a^ar it fftwram^ arca; I 

q:M fl«TOt act: ?Jjat II 

lassaTi^a at ^at aa: i 
^sufaflfafliata fl^flt ai'p flflt flat li 

stant: aiaateat atflai arcataa: l 
fq;K: tswfl aRuaR^rca fla*i ll 
aiw-sflafr^r aatstrareatflaT I 
aaflarafflfct Jttfgaar aawsflt: II 
arrut ^traflra ?af?ra;Rtecn flat l 
satrfr ft«iRart|sjftq^cflt ; fl5^: II 
I at 

at5£P flWwr fltai flatfiafl^flfla; I 
atria aja art Star aasaflaraa^ II 
ff^fatrarcafctasrr a ft# i 
assagai; asaarataaarm ll 
^i^at Rr^ai taasaSteagtai 1 I 
aatai fl«tfl sl'P’&aasa f^5 : II 
I <1 3t fJ 

qaSts flia-'W^aaftwa aaarTi I 
fltt^^Rtt'Tiaraf a qa; sfa lafaaq; II 
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I q =? I 

qsfr^ S3 ^TU^TclUcT ScT: I 

ftlcR ^gSrftlRfNfftgfr: II 

I f 3 3 ^ I 

^rawraswsrcw'r l 

^wrrai^wriaFTRfl^ s 33 f| II 

5'T.tir 3 «wrcr 3rg?*qcf I 
wrciKftaSW 3 tskirr m ^rr 11 

I 55 °T I 

3fNR|3 W3Rm^RRi T 'TRoil I 
STvTRcRcl^ 3n^R^^>flRt II 

( sf B <? <7 S T I 
s'R’Rqm l 

s^WRfaf 3°!r UcT 3ft7RfRT7?3? II 

Ilf H ^1 

sfRiftfr ^ I 

s^srgi rm rrusj s for!* I 
331 "it gwir q str^RRr ft 3 ll 
175^^1 

SJS^ ffl^cfRi 3T?R>: | 

TRSNOTt Its aicrr % qRflrsfcf: II 

I 3f 3 n 5 5 ^ | 

^PR#H5^jrpfraifr uR’m? 1 
sfafflfa TRffWKcf 3R3r<5j II 

JTRrfrM ^ *Rigfifcsiff<f: i 

*3? WT^T »fTi^5T T7<R |l 

STRAIT: q^^ppf: | 

^^^ra’ffjjfrar 3ffi:7RqfrT7: 11 
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I $ i \ l 

S$q % ff^EfWg H-PfTfT^ I 
tfgjiftfa retq ^T^rPfffaf farsidg |l 

15i q s ^ l 

frq rsnsra ??% gorpri r%dq grr I 
fnrrrViq sm? ftfiftr srg; II 
^pcrgi^rar^fs: q-urcignrcrisq: I 
awRfltftfgltftft &goRfosr: ll 

I 5*1 

cRffcftcT: qu srgft Hqfgqg'fqqg: | 

3*C*nc*mRr *qrfiri% ^rtafr^r || 

fill q>rr%r snrrar II 

16. I “ The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of the language] ; but a third may also, as I shall presently 
endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. |Of these the most ancient 
is that found in the hymns of (he Rigveda Samhita. These were com¬ 
posed at different limes and by different Rishis, and were transmitted 
from father to son in certain families. Thus the third of the ten collec¬ 
tions, which make up the Samhita bears the name of Visvamitra, and 
the hymns contained in it were composed by the great patriarch and 
his descendants. The seventh is ascribed to Vasishtha and his family. 
The composition of these hymns therefore extended over a long 
period, the language is not the same throughout, and while sometimes 
they present a variety so close to (he later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so antiquated 
that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense was not 
understood even by the Rishis who flourished in the very next literary 
period, that of the Brahtnapas. Still for our purposes we may neglect 
these differences and consider the Vedic variety of Sanskrit as one.” 

17 . The history of Sanskrit affords considerable scope for a study 
of the growth of language. It presents distinct varieties of speech which 
are linked together exactly ns Modern English is with the Anglo-Saxon. 
The most amid form is that comp -sing tbs text of the Rig Veda Sam- 
hita. Consisting of ten books, it was the work of different ihhis, preserved 
by ora. tradition in their families. Despite theminu - distinctions in the 
mnguage of the Rik Samhita, we may for all practical purposes treat 
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e Vedic variety of Sanskrit as a compact dialect. Prominently, this 
ialect presents some peculiarities of form and usage, which may thus 
e summed up : 


(i) The nominative pulural of noun ending in ^ is 3RF& as well 
as 3RT as or S/FR, the instrumental being 0 r 


(ii) The nominative and the vocative dual and plural of nouns 

in not rarely end in 3TF as dddT PF^F ^dddF $dFFd. 

(iii) The instrumental singular of feminine nouns in ? is occas- 

sionally formed by lengthening the vowel as 3FdF and 

(iv) The locative singular termination is often elided as 'TW 

sqiflT- 

(v) The accusative of nouns in ^ are formed by ordinary 

rules of euphonic combination as or dg^g ; and the 
instrumental by affixing ^FF or dF or %^ as SFd 3 T or dF^dr. 

(vi) The dative of the personal pronouns ends in ^ as or 

(vii) The parasmaipada first person plural termination is dfd as 

and of the third person plural is \ or 

as or liH. 

(viii) The d of the atmanepada termination is often dropped as 
; and instead of ' cS F there is <dFg, as dFWdFg. 

(ix) In the place of the imperative second person plural, there 
are d, dd, 3d and dF ^as Wd, ffddd, dfcjSd and 

(x) Eight different forms of the mood signifying condition, 

are everywhere abundant os 5|d Sfigfg dFFW^. 

(xi) Roots are not restricted to particular conjugations and at 

the caprice of the Rishi the same comes to more than 
one class, 

(xii) The infinitive suffixes are d, % 3f 4, d% and df as d$T, 3 %, 
T*F^ ddd-and dF^dcld ; the accusatives of some nouns 
are treated as infinitives g« verned by as FddFd dF 3 I r Td^ 
the terminations dfo and diff occur when combined with 
as or F-fio^: 5 the potential participles are 
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denoted by the suffixes at, and rl as 

31^5, and ^#1; the indeclinable past ends in 

?ar<T as iRaia; some forms as ffRCf are also met with. 

(xm) A variety of verbal derivatives as (handsome), (life) 
and ( product ) are frequent. 

(xiv) A large number of words which have become obsolete or 
lost their significance in later Sanskrit are everywhere 
abundant as 'Tff'TRT, cf3 and snfffir. 

These peculiarities have been noted as the most frequent and the 
most salient, but many others are mentioned by Panini The Vedic 
dialect is the first record of the Sanskrit tongue; from which by pro¬ 
cesses of phonetic decay and natural elision the later language has 
been perfected. b as 

Here is a specimen of Vedic Sanskrit 


• R. 
H. 


u. 


ir Mi n ^ e^ir *ra^ i vMft n 

m ftgteRor frw \ in forRsr n 

<ptr$rq nwr ^ \ tjswr^; f \\ 

qncnn l nrw; || 
war zm: <tmm I nmunm 9^5: 11 
^ rnr^qr srfn qvffd 1 ftfirrn nr =q q;^r j| 

R dr rT-W STgf ri3;$T: gqqr | g q ffffoq- n 

fn ir m =n 1 ,-qmq^r M n 

“ These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
lorms, not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 19 
have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 have 
chaDged their significations.” 

18 The Brahmanas of the Rk and the Yajus present the second 
stage m the development. Many of the peculiar words have become ob¬ 
solete, and the declensions have mostly approached the classical ,-ram- 
mar. The roots have no indiscriminate conjugation. The subjunctive is 
almost gone out of use 1 he indeclinable past and the gerundial in- 
fcn e h V verbal forms of all moods and tenses are 

ship and ""I Sll “ ' her9 are ‘ouches of the vedic relation- 

sni P and archaisms are not rare : __ 

(i) Some feminine nouns have common forms for the dative 
and the genitive, as ?r7ir$?r; ; 
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(ii) The ^ of the third person is often dropped as before, as 

w Cr ; 

(iii) Some of the aorist forms do not follow the rules of Panini, 

as qj ; 

(iv) Some atiquated words occur as SfflfT (a shaftj RSiq ( referee) 

( prosperous ). 1 

The Aitereya Brahmana quotes some gathas which are obviously 
more archaic than the rest of the work. Notwithstanding these irregu¬ 
larities, [_the Lrahmartas are “ the best representatives extant of the 
verbal portion of that language of which Panini writes the grammar, 
though he did not mean these when he spoke of the bhasha.'^\ The 
gradual and perhaps rapid progress in the symmetry and simplicity of 
the language had still to be accelerated by the work of later authors 
and their writings furnish an ample illustration of the next stage of 
linguistic development. 

19. Yaska’s Nirukta forms the intermediate link between the 
Vedic and the non-Vedic literature. It is not devoid of archaic expres¬ 
sion, for we meet with such phrases as ‘ ’ {unable to teach) 

and KTRJet fD'l’T (invested with sovereignty). But we have no clue to the 
dawn of a change of style from simplicity to complexity. To the same 
period in the history of Sanskrit belongs Panini. His Asthdhyayi is 
based on the grammar of the bha*a^\ No language has survived to us 
that literally represents PSnini’s standard of dialect. Perhaps the later 
Bruhmanas are the only best representatives. At any rate there is no 
portion of the existing Sanskrit literature' that accurately represents 
Panim’s Sanskrit, as regards the verbs and the nominal derivatives 
Probably his grammar had for its basis the vernacular language of his 
day. Yaska and Panini stand to us the authorities on record of that 
form of the language which immediately followed the purely Vedic 
stage. 

20 L Times had advanced, and with it the language. Panini’s bha*a 

COU,d no knger stand *laUonary. The operation of the concurrent 

causes of linguistic progress had by the days of Katyayana and 
Patanjaxi modified PSnini’s denotation and introduced new changes in 
the grammar of the language or in the scope of the aphorisms. 
katyayana's Van,hn and Palanjali's AJahhlhaya are devoted to the 
proper interpretation of the sQtras and to the apt introduction of the 
imping links. If to Katyayana’s .y ( , 10,000 inaccuracies are discernible 
mlanim, the only explanation must be that to Papini they were not 



inaccuracies, but by Ka^yayana/s lime the language had progressed 
and necessitated a fresh appendix or erratum in Panini’s grammatical 
treatise^ H he period of intervention must have been sufficiently long to 
allow old grammatical forms to become obsolete and even incorrect 
and words and their meanings to become antiquated and even ununder- 
standable. 

21. Patanjali discusses the change and progress of the language, 
in the sastraic form of a dialogue between,an objector and a mover 
thus: 

hRi t 3 ?fr ara-ptf: <mr— $ 3 , 45;, 4^, l 

%flrar 4^443^; ? 

31^33*3^3^ 3 f3HT33g3T 3rS3r HT33f?3: | 

ci !33 35^- sfer 4 sr^r 313333.- fra, 3ft *3% 3r- 

aRragrpn 3 3 fcT, 3% ^nrgrfirafci miBra-rr l 35333 33 ir^Ffirf 
j 5 fr 3 T 33 Tfir fret *sr*Fft*Nt 3333^3$: gw: s^rgi 3313 ?n§«grj; ? 
%fj; rqrrrcrfq^rq; 1 fPcirra 3133 33: 3 %rg 5 >wr% 3 ;: 5 rrir°rr 3 r% 4 cr 1 313533 
33:, 3tf%i3gtf.r fret | 3^33—'JffOTTcfa*: P3.- 51**131 3313 
3rg: ?3rf^fcr I 3 W3rsp3rw3pir f ft | 

r? fir? ? 

«>ps 3 ^ 3 r fra I 

33 3 4v.fr er$ 1 

sF^af’rsf 3 r%, ^35 spp: l 

grar %srr?f | 

33^333 fra %3 33 1 % ^fop* ? 

3$ 3 5 ar 3 ^ 3 ig I apf 5 T 5 *r: 3 *p 33 f | 

3PT 331 5T 5 *f3|341 4%% 3g33% || 

313313: 331333? I 

r _ ^ 3 v f 3 ; ^W^r 3 f ^R: I 3*:? 331333 ^) 

33s-3^ 333 ft i fmr — 3m?r «***«wf, q» ggstgar; 5 

® '*** 5 Wi i rtf | 
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stcR? Cra^^£f^r3i%'^r: l cmr qiwifa qi%r%>rft 
=tf q qrqfq q>ftqcqn*rrr I %q£ qfrosqqrcr qq fft f??i qn%«Bi: 
safr%°rr3f^NI i 
qqtiq\ i 

H3 ijpiqfl ?f 5 3f: ^ricKSfqr JT£5^f I 

3 wrs*^ ? 

3 qo 5 5 #r q^r: ftPTai l 

si 5 ^ qwnqqq: I 

q^qr qgqcfr, qqr srsi:, q^rfr qqr: afar: g^r; ^§«rr rasrr:, q^- 
^wqptrar.-, flprawf sreqq.-.^f^rfiter q[?f- 4 , qqqrsqim q<r:, qrer- 
qtqqfafcfffen i?iq 'qqqqqrqqtqrq; sjsqsr qqrqr^qq: l (*rirq?q srpt- 
fT^f^rRr flcf qqq %q$ 1 

tjqfararftosrcr 5 Rq$q jpfmrNJf qq s*qr: aw qq ftqqftqqr: 1 

<mr l srqmfqqqr qafiKqq *rrr%ar *rqfq fq^r?: qqmqr wqq m ?rq I 
%u r \i ^raf-- qr-qq% qwfq?qfqt qjaq 1 qncf&Rfq qr%, 
qrqg<fr% | 

\ qCqcf aqqrsinpr: au'irqctr: q itorarq qqrqr mm 1 $ ? 

qq I <mi " q^Rq?qcfr^r, q£r \m ^ri 333, q% rR.- ^ ^ ^ 

qqr m*a r s^r qqqrq ” ?fct I 1 

Purv. SRSfEf^q;: | There exist (some) words which are not used; 

for instance, OT, rtt, =qqi, Tq. (These are forms of the second person 
plural of the Perfect.) 

The Siddhanlhi , or the principal teacher, who advocates the 
doctrine that is finally laid down asks :— 

Sid. What if they are not used ? 

Purv. You determine the grammatical correctness of words from 
their being used. Th«!se then that are not now used are not gramma¬ 
tically correct. 

Sid. What you say is, in the first pla e, inconsistent, viz., that 
words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot be not used ; 
b no used, they cannot exist. To say that they exist and are not used 


1. Mah5l>h5§ya, (Nirnayasagara Edition), Vol I, page* G2-65. 
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ls inconsistent. You yourself use them (utter them) and say (in the 
very breath) there are words which are not used. What other worthy 
like yourself would you have to use them in order that they might be 
considered correct ? (lit. What other person like yourself is correct or 
is an authority in the use of words). 

Purv. This is not inconsistent. Isay they exist, since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation by [laying down] rules, 
and I say they are not used, because they are not used by people. 
Now with regard to [your remark] What other worthy, &c.” 

[when I say they are not used] I do not mean that they are not used 
by me. 

Sid. What then ? 

Purv. Not used by people. 

Sid. Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

Purv, \ es, I am one, but am not the people . 

Sid. (Vart. ai^rR fft If you object that 

they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid). 

Purv. Why not? 

Sid. Because words are used to designate things. The things do 
exist which these words are used to designate. (Therefore the words 

must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the words that denote 
them must exist), 

Purv. (Vart. sMft: jtffoRWH). (It does not follow.) Their 
non-use is what one can reasonably infer. 

Sid. Why ? 

1 1 rt. . Because they (people) use other words to designate the 
things expresed by these words; for instance, 95 tjqgfttfn in the 
sense of T'T; K f* dWf: in the sense of df: tfi 3 * in the sense 

of ; 9 <ICTO: in the sense of H (We here see participles had 
come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense). 


Sid. (Vart. 31*3% Even if these words are 



^TR%), all these words are used in other places. 
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Purv.—T hey are not found used. 


Sid. —An endeavour should be made to find them. Wide indeed is 
the range over which words are used ; the earth with its seven continents, 
the three worlds, the four Vedas with their angas or dependent treatises 
and the mystic portions, in their various recensions, the one hundred 
branches of the Adhvaryu (Yajur-Veda), the Sama-Veda with its thous¬ 
and modes, the Bahvvichya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Athar- 
vana Veda with nine, Vakovakya, Epics, the Puranas, and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching this 
extent of the use of words, to say that words are not used is simple 
rashness. In this wide extent of the use of words, certain words appear 
restricted to certain senses in certain places. Thus, Wd is used in the 
sence of motion among the Kambojas ; the Aryas use it in the derived 

from of is used among the Surashtras> among the 

eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only ; eifcf is 
used in the sense of ‘ cutting' among the easterns among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are also 
seen used. 

Purv .--Where ? 

Sid. —In the Veda. Thus, mi® Wr I || 

wh w- #ir I sro l 

[ k< We here see that the objector says that certain words or forms are 
not used by people, and therefore they should not be taught or learnt. 
The instances that he gives are forms of the perfect to some roots and 
observes that the sense of these forms is expressed by using other 
words which are perfect participles of these roots. These statements 
- re not denied by the Siddhanti, but he does not allow that the forms 
should not be taught on that account. Though not used, they should 
be taught and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent 
thereon, just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, which are 
never held, is. 1 hen the objector is told that though noi used by 
p'.opio, tne words may be current in some other country, continent, or 
word, or they must have been used somewhere iu the vast literature of 
the language. As regards tbo particular instances, two of them are 
shown to be used in the Vedas. £[t thus follows that in the time of 
Katya},tna and Patanjali, such verbal forms had become obsolete, and 
parth-ipies were used in their place, j But it must have been far Jther- 
V, ' e in the time of PaQini. He gives minute rules for constructintg the 
innumerable forms of the Sanskrit verb.”] 
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A few of those prominent changes are given below :_ 

Pariini in a special rule says that has ftRR for its neuter in 
the Vedas. Obviously he intended to exhaust the list, 
Katyayana has to add ITcTC to it. 

(ii) Panini, when he says % would imply that 

each form has no other sense than that of a bird; but 
Kafyayaca adds that both the forms are optional in the sense 
of ‘ birds,’ while in any other sense they represent separate 
words; 

(iii) The vocative singular of neuter nouns ending in ^ such as 

is according to Panini *8% but Katyayana would add 
an optional ; 

(iv) Some feminine formations are not noticed by Panini, which 

Katyayana is forced to allow, as and 

(v) The word 3Pp5 is rendered as 3fl%?T by Panini; Katyayana 

substitutes for it 

(vi) The words and meanings of words employed by Katyayana are 

such as we meet with in the classical .period and his' expres¬ 
sions would not invite any special attention. This cannot be 
said of Papini. Many of his words are antiquated in the later 
language as *TfrT {desire,) SqMP? {bargain), fRT {priest). 
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“In Panini’s time a good many words and expressions were current 
which afterwards became obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used 
which ceased to be used in Katyayana’s time, and some grammatical 
forms were developed in the time of the latter which did no* exist in 
Papini’s. Panini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Brahmanas and Yaska. Hence it is that the Brahmapas, 
as observed before, are the best existing representatives of the language 
of which Panini writer the grammar. Katyayana on other hand wrote 
when the language arrived at that stage which we havo called classical 
Thus, then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods in th " 
development of Sanskrit. First, we have the Vedic period, to which 
the Hifrveda Samhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajurveda, and the 
more antiquated part of the Atharva-Sathhita are to be referred. 

'1 hen commences another period, at the threshold of which we find 

the Brahmapas, which, so to say, look backwards to the preceding, 
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that is, present the vedic language in the last stage of its progress 
towards Panini’s Bhasha ; and, later on, we have Yaska and Panini. 
This may be called the period of Middle Sanskrit. And last af all, there 
is the classical period to which belong the Epics, earliest specimens 
of Kavyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smritis, and the grammatical 
work of Katyayana^Panini's work contains the grammar of Middle 
Sanskrit, while Katyayana’s that of classical SanskriCjthough he gives his 
sanction to the archaic forms on the principle, as he himself has stated, 
on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras teach the ritual of long 
sacrificial sessions, though they had ceased to be held in their time. 
Patanjali gives but few forms which differ from Katyayana’s and in no 
way do they indicate a different stage in the growth of the language; 
hence his work is to be referred to the same period. The form which 
the language assumed at this time became the standard for later writers 
to follow, and Katyayana and Patanjali are now the generally acknow¬ 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of Sanskrit 
speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages have left dis* 
tinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages. 

Professor Goldstucker has shown from an examination of the 
Vartikas, that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by Panini, but 
are taught by Katyayana and concludes that they did not exist in 
the language iff Panini’s time. I have followed up the argument in my 
lectures 4 On the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages.’ and given from the 
Vartikas several ordinary instances of such forms. From these one of 
two conclusions only is possible, viz iy either that Panini was a very 
careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms did not exist in 
the language in his time. The first is of course inadmissible) wherefore 
the second must be accepted, 1 have also shown from a passage in 
the introduction to Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, that verbal forms such as 
those, of the Perfect which are taught by Panini as found in the Bhasha 
or current language* not the Chhandasa or obsolete language, tad gone 
out of use in the time of Katyayana and Patanjali* and participles had 
come to be used instead. Professor Goldstucker has also given a list of 
words used by Panini in his sutras in a sense which became obsolete in 
the time of Katyayana and shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in Panini’s lime but was known to Katyayana, 
and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion that the 
time that had elapsed between Panini and Katyayana was so great that 
certriu literary words which either did not exist in Panini’s time or were 
not old to him came to be considered by K .tyayana to be as old as 
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those which were old to Panini. Again, according to Pacini’s rules 
the Aorist expresses (1) past time generally, or the simple completion 
of an action, (2) the past time of this day and not previous to this day 
and (3) recent past time; and thus resembles in every respect the 
English Present Perfect. But in the later language the distinction 
between that tense and the other two past tenses is set aside and 
the Aorist is used exactly like these. Now, the language of the verses 
ascribed to Panini and generally the language of what Professor Max 
Muller calls the Renaissance period is grammatically the same as that 
of Kalyayana and Patanjali, and is the language of participles instead of 
verbs; and even from theirs it differs in making extensive use of com¬ 
pounds and neglecting the distinction between the Aorist and the 
other past tenses. The Sanskrit of Partini’s time is more archaic than 
that of Katyayana’s time, and Panini’s rules are nowhere more secru- 
pulously observed than in such an ancient work as the Aitareya 
Brahmana. The many forms and expressions which he leaches, and 
which must have existed in language are nowhere found in the later 
literature ; while specimens of them are to be seen in that Brahmana 
and like works. Between therefore the archaic language of the sutras 
and the language which Panini calls Bhasha and of which he teaches 
the grammar, on the one hand, and the language of the Renaissance 
period on the other is such a wide difference that no one will ever 
think of attributing a work written in the style and language of this 
period to the Great Grammarian. As Yaska and Panini to the same 
period of Sanskrit literature the style and manner of a work written by 
Panini the grammarian, must resemble those of the Nirukta ; but in the 
few verses attributed to Panini there is no such resemblance whatever. 
Should the entire work be discovered and found as a whole to be 
written in an archaic style, there will be time enough to consider its 
cLiim on behalf of these artificial verses. 1 ” 


23 . I he earliest Sanskrit Alphabet was possibly made up of five 
semi -vowels, five nassals, five soft and five hard aspirates, in al! twenty 
conso nants. The twenty sounds found in the aphors SW? 55 T, 
*1 TO, , are the oldest, the final consonants being 

of course later additions. As no consonants can be pronounced with¬ 
out a vowel, the s. .und of a, au or u, according to the Idiosyncrasies 

U Zl? 1 tribes '’ came t0 be unconsciously blended with it, The 
..p tors « ft . and belong to a subsequent age, the four consonants 
n them being more or l ess connected in origin with jh-s. tn course 

1. B, 0. Bhandarkar, Date of *. 
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the aspirates produced the unaspirates, and the aphors 
and were added, the three c6nsonants being placed 
before The order in which the vowels a , i, u, 7 are arranged 
is the same with that of the semi-vowels /;, y, v , r t /, thus raising a sus¬ 
picion that the correspondence between the 5 vowels and the 5 
semi-vowels was not quite unknown in the age of the composition of the 
vowel-aphors. There is again a suspicion, that the vowels e and o t which 
have a separate aphor assigned to them, were originally monophs, 
not diphs ; the only diphs known in this age were ai and an formed of 
a\-i and a-^-u respectively. These four aphors thus belong to an age, 
when 9 vowels in all, 7 monophs and 2 diphs, were recognised. Were 
the seven monophs pronounced short or long ? their traditional, pro¬ 
nunciation is no doubt short; but in an age not accustomed to the 
distinction between short and long, the pronunciation was possibly 
also long, at least among some of the tribes. 

Did Panini recognise the vowel ^ in the aphor ? or did the 
aphor in his age contain only ^ ? The aphors and contain only 
one letter each, and it may be held, that like them the aphor a i so 
contained only one letter, namely There is only one root, viz., 
containing the vowel ?£. But Panini does not recognise the root as 
according to him (?<TT°-18, 2. VIII), the root is and ^ is formed 
from $1, by changing the sound of 5 in it to ®. Partini, thus deriving 
from f'C recognises no 3t in the aphor the grammatical tradition 
is therefore quite correct in not ascribing the authorship of the alpha- 
aphors to him. Th a fourteen aphors are thus the product of a pre-Panini 
age , these aphors describe a dialect which possessed only seven short 
monophs and two diphs, and which had, besides, no lack of words 
containing the vowel <5 and the semi-vowel ^ in them. The sound of 
the semi-vowel possibly resembled that of nyin in Arab and Hob, and 
as such must have had a distinct sigh assigned to it, though now irre¬ 
coverably lost The age of Panini is thu conspicuous by the loss of the 
sign of .be serai-vowel h, and by the scarcity of the vowel <3, the former 
event having led to the confounding of the semi-vowel h with the 
spir it, while the latter led to the non-recognition of the vowel 55. The 
age of the composition of the Fourteen Alpha-aphors, recognising the 
• even short monophs, two dipths and the semi-vowel |, may be called 
Pre-Pacini Age I. 

The age of Panini will be found conspicuous not only by the loss 
of one short Vowel % bat of three more short vowels, ^1, % and sjf. 
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^ raay claim at least a few words, while the semi-vowel ^ has not been 
ousted from the premier piace, though no words have been preserved 


for it to claim. But the short vowels 3ir, tj and 3ft, to use a scientific 
expression, have evaporated without residue . Sukatayana knew two ys 
and two vs, the one tight aud the other heavy. Panini makes mention of 
Sakatayana having known them; but as to whether any distinction 
was made between them, when he (Panini) lived, absolutely nothing is 
known. This age of short and of the two-fold \ and % may be 
called the Pre-Bgnini Age II.” 1 


24. Samskrta. Here then the Samskrit language had assumed 
a shape true to its name Samskrta. The later epics, poems and 
dramas do not show any progress in the grammar, structure and signi¬ 
fication of the language, though as regards style, they class themselves 
into an isolated species of literary composition. / Tor all practical 
purposes, the language as perfected by the work of Kajyayana and 
Patanjali has been the standard of later literature, and these are now 
the acknowledged authorities on all points concerning the grammar or 
construction of the Sanskrit speech.' J 

Seifert | cRRr “ stftltrftj; | 

3 “ qrq '^r ^FTRKRrar u?iifc ” ^R^), tCf 

qPHJRSfft R ( ) RScf: RRcl3— 

“ siti gfltoi *rrcr ftfarar zm «rc?tiWTT 

sqq aurcn I <ri r, cRtrra; 

RRT JRRirlU qi?T I % R rTcT <7R 

% qrqr I” 

2sL “ The earliest literature presents a fluent and simple style of 
composition. The sentences are short and verbal forms are abundant. 
Attributive and nominal expressions do not find a place therein. This 
construction is facilitated by a succession of concise ideas, which gives 
it a sort of simple grace and fine-cut structure. This then is the form 
of the Brahmana language. It lacks not striking thoughts, bold ex¬ 
pression and impressive reasoning, Leaving out of account the un¬ 
natural appearance of the sutra style -which was not however a liter¬ 
ary composition—we come to Yaska and his Nirukt.a. Scientific as it 
is, the language of Yaska often reminds us of the earlier writings. The 


X, B. R. Bhagwat. Lecturer* on Sanskrit's Language, Bombay. 
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:piency of verbal forms was current during the time of Panini. It 
was after the epoch of the Ashtadhyayi that a change had come over 
literary styles. Attributes attached greater attention, and compounds 
could alone compress long dependent sentences into the needed form. 
1 In argument the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long periphrasis.’ 
The minute rules of Panini for constructing the innumerable verbal 
forms facilitated this mania for conciseness of expression. Thus the 
lluent or simple style came gradually to be displaced by the formative 
or attributive style. To this was added the richness aud flexibility of 
the Sanskrit language itself, which allowed any sort of twisting and 
punning of the literary vocabulary. LThe Puranas and the Itihasas were 
composed at the transitional stage in the history of literary styles. 
They present at the same time the simplicity of the earlier language 
and the complexity of the later composition!^] So do the earliest speci¬ 
mens of poetic and dramatic literature, Hence the natural and not 
improbable conclusion is that if an author shows an easy and elegant 
style and if the flow of his language is more natural, it must be either 
his taste is too aesthetic for his age or his work must he assigned to an 
early period in the history of literature. This artificial style was 
greatly developed in the field of philosophy and dialectics. Patanjali’s 
language is most simple, lucid and impressive. The sentences if there¬ 
fore really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between one 
who maintains the purvapaksha ,, and another who plays down the 
siddhanta . Hence, the language is plain and simple, and the sentences 
are short, and such as a man may naturally use in ordinary conversa¬ 
tion or oral disputation. 


The forms of words are all similar to the earlier dramas or the 
Puranas. Sabaraswamin has a lively style, though this presents a further 
stage in the downward progress. Now the philosophical style sets in 
and continues to a degree of mischief which is now beyond all reforma¬ 
tion. Sankara represents the middle stage. His explanations are aided 
by dialectic terminology. The sentences are much longer than those 
of the earlier writers, the construction is more involved, there is a 
freer use of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. Bui his language is fluent and 
perspicuous, but not petrified as that of later writers. The last stage 
is reached in the works of the Naiyayikas. 1 hese latter hate the use 
of verbs. The ablative singular and the indeclinable particles play a 
prominent part in their composition. Nouns arc abstract and even 
participles are rare. The style is one of solidified formula?, rather of 
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varying discourse. Thus the end is that the movement which started 
with the simple sentence and predicative construction has run up to a 
stage where the original character is entirely modified and the Sanskrit 
language has become a language of abstract nouns and compound 
words. 

The greater use or attributive or nominal forms of expression 
gradually drove out a large portion of the Sanskrit verb, and gave a 
new character to the language, which may be thus described:—Very 
few verbal forms are used besides those of such tenses as the Present 
and Future; participles are frequently met with ; the verbal forms of 
some roots, especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive 
classes, have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed and a good 
many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have disappeared, 
and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions. 

26. Spiritual Aspect, “ The grammatical dessertations of the 
Hindus were not confined to a narrow field, nor were the Ilindn gram¬ 
marians content with mere formulation of rules for (he formation of 
Words. The spiritual aspect of sound seems to have made a deep 
impression upon their mind and left its stamp on their whole outlook 
regarding sabda. The sabdikas succeeded in discovering a way of 
spiritual discipline even through the labyrinthine mass of grammatical 
speculations. Enquiries into the ultimate nature of vak led them to a 
sublime region of sadhana —a region of perfect bliss and pure cons¬ 
ciousness. The cultivation of grammar gave rise to a spiritual vision 
which, to speak, enabled the vag-yrtgavid to visualise Brahman in the 
wreath of letters {vaniamala). Letters are denoted in Sanskrit by the 
same term (aksara) as is often applied to Brahman. A glance at the 
language in which aksara has been interpreted by grammarians of old 
will serve to open our eyes to the supremo importance of var/ias, To 
the spiritual insight of Patanjali vanias were not only phonetic types 
but the glowing sparks of Brahman illumining the entire sphere of 
existence: 

wrfawi- ^ ^ m I vaitika. 

I Mahabhasyn, I. 2. 3. 

The study of grammar has been declared to be the direct m^ans 
of attaining the Supreme Being who, though one and with- at a second, 
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appears to be manifold owing to the operation of maya. 1 Grammar in 
its religious and mystical speculations is in line with the teachings of 
the Upanisads, reinterpreting the same doctrines of yoga and upasana 
as are generally found in the sacred texts of India. 8 

It was left to Patanjali and his followers to unlock the portal of a 
new kingdom of thought, so as to throw light upon the ultimate end 
of all enquiries into words. The Mahabhasya portended the birth of 
a form of sadhana in which sabda or Eternal Verbum should be wor¬ 
shipped with all the reverence shown to a Divinity. 3 In order to 
attain union with Brahman or to get oneself completely merged in the 
Absolute, one is directed to take up the mysterious course of Sabda- 
sadhana. 4 Patanjali seems to have been the first among the Indian 
grammarians to give a spiritualistic colour to the speculations of 
grammar. The sabdabrahmopasana, as is formulated in the Upanisads, 
had undoubtedly influenced his trend ot thought. 

The mysticism underlying the phenomena of speech was undou¬ 
btedly the aspect which seems to have made the deepest impression 
upon f he grammarian. The utterance of sound is with him a vivid 
materialisation of inner consciousness. To the grammarian sabda is 
not a lifeless mechanism invented by man. It is more than a mere 
sound or symbol. It is consciousness that splits itself up into the 
twofold category of sabda and artha ; and what we call vak, as the 
vehicle of communication, is nothing but an expression of caitanya 
lying within.® Patanjali has taken notice of two kinds of words, namely, 
nitva (eternal) and karya (created). By the former he understands the 
Supreme Reality that transcends ail limitations of time and space. 
The attributes whereby the Vedantin describes Brahman or Absolute 

,1, . stfto&R I 

qt II VSkyapa4iya. 

2 <I«? TOTO: II Yoga supras, 27-28. 

3. Pat mjali saya that one shoull pursue the study of grammar for the supreme 
object of attaining equality or earoencSB with the Great God : 

ton** w i 

4. While commenting on the Rk (Rgve^a, X. 6, 71), Patanjali bad laid stress on 

tho neeo£fci f y of making a thorough f tudy of grammar, because it render b the gram¬ 
mar! in capable of attuining uuion *ith Brahman Sfffiti) 

5. |-Punyar3ja 
a nde r V Hkyapfl J ly a , 1, 1, 
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all been used by Palanjali in this interpretation of nitya sabda * 
He Las more than once drawn our attention to this eternal character 
of sabda. This will give us some idea of the magnitude in which 
sabda was understood by the famous grammarian whom tradition 
makes an incarnation of Sesa. His poetical description of varnas, to 
which we have already referred, best illustrates the spiritual outlook 
of his mind. From the srutis he has quoted in laudation of vak and 
vyakaram, and it is sufficiently clear that he was an ardent and devout 
worshipper of vak, belonging to that class of mystics who in their 
spiritual experience make no distinction between para tak and para 
Brahman, Palanjali used to look upon sabda as a great divinity 
(mahan devah) that makes its presence felt by every act of utterance. 
He was a yogin whose inward vision ( pratibha fnana) permitted him 
to have a look into that eternal flow of pure consciousness that is 
undisturbed from outside . 8 He was a true type of Brahmin who 
visualised tho ultimate nature of vak by dispelling the darkness of 
ignoranco through the aid of his illuminating knowledge of sabda- 
tattva.* The worship of vak, which has its origin in the Upanisads* 
and which found so prominent an expression in the Agamas, was 
earnestly followed up by the sabdikas, particularly by Patanjali and 
Lharlrhari, Sabdabrahmopasana, as we find in grammatical dissert¬ 
ations, is only a reproduction of the teachings of the Upanisads.® 


Words are not mere sounds as they ordinarily seem to be. They 
have a subtle and intellectual form within. The internal source from 
which they evolve is calm and serene, eternal and imperishable. 
The real form of vak, as opposed to external sound, lies far beyond 
the range of ordinary perception. We are told that it requires a good 
deal of sadhana to have a glimpse of the purest form of speech. The 
rk to which Patanjali has referred bears strong evidence to this fact 
Vak is said ro reveal her divine self only to those who are so trained 

Mab5bhS§ya, I, 1, 1. 


a. epqr TO mr Him iq^V-FTT m 

|—HelarSja under Vai yapadiya, 3. 32, 

n 8 a- =<T ggrovi? fterrq si stRtfrft vtm: i 

—Praqipcdqyotft. 1 


i, fro) qrq ^gqrRr i-chaodog;», vn. a. 

£>. 3PI 1—Mahabh5jya, 
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as to understand her real nature. Such was the exalted nature of 
vak upon which the grammarian used to meditate.” 1 


27. Writing. It has been said that ancient India knew no 
writing and that writing was introduced somewhere about 1800 B.C., 
by traders coming into India from Phoenicia and Mesapolamia. The 
Vedas were meant for recital and the bards sang the hymns. The idea 
involved in the name Iruti for the Vedas is recitation and ‘ hearing,’ for 
it is the sound waves started by the voice regulated by intonations that 
create the mystic or magnetic effect. Indeed, there is a species of work 
called Vedaprayoga wherein the use of particular hymns for specific 
objects is prescribed. Such, for instance, are hymns for getting a 
sprout of water from barren ground or for driving out evil spirits or 
for promoting easy delivery. 

The various as It as ranging from Brahma^tra, the most infalliable 
one, are merj mantras and when Visvamitra initialed Rama into astras, 
he taught mantra-grama . a From the circumstance that Vedic hymns 
were used for recitals, it cannot be said that the Vedic age had no 
script. It is the tradition that Vighnesvara wrote all Mahabharata to 
Vyasa’s dictation. The sages who were omniscient and who could 
foresee and create things supernatural would not have failed to have 
a means of recording their ideas and expressions for the benefit of 
posterity. 

Rg-Veda (I. 164, 94, IX. 13-3) uses the word akfara. The word 
sutra found on the Madhukanda of the Brahmanas of White Yajus 
signifies a metaphorical use of the sa(ra proper, meaning ‘thread 9 or 
band. Goldstucker in his Study of Panini distinctly expressed that the 
words sutr i and grantha ‘must absolutely be connected with writing/ 
Panini 8 explained the formation of the word Yavanani and Katya- 
yana’s Vartika says that the noun * lipi 9 (writing) must be supplied to 
signify the writing of the Yavanas. 4 

1, P. 0. Chakravartf, Spiritual Outlook of Sanskrit Grammar, (Jl. of Dep. of 
Letters, CalcuLta, 1934), 

a. faflW *2^r°r ^ srafqffiqsf aw l 

11 i. 22 . 12 . 

* * * 

II 1 . 27 . 23*23 

3. Panini, 26 ; Maxmuller, ISI., V. 20, 21 j 11. 26 ; Weber, 11. 16, 221. 

4, ISt, V. 6-8, 17J; IV. 89. 
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Patanjali lias a long discussion on Aksara thus : 


?T Sjfr’-fcT ff ^RcftfcT II 

5i53d I 

cpjf q[|: amr 3535 3“tWt^?RfcT sur I 


iWrsqr^d ? 


switr mnwr n ffc? l 


Of the Northern Indian scripts descended from the Brahmi i 
Nagari or Devanagari and the alphabets of that script are the formulae 
of Mahesvarasutras, making up vowels and consonants 

A study of paleography has come to distinguish the types of early 
writings Kharoshti and Brahmi. The former was current in Gan- 
dhara (East Afghanistan and North Punjab) and was borrowed from 
the Aramaic type of Semitic writing in use doing the fifth century 33.C. 
The latter, Brahmi is ” the true national writing of India, because all 
late Indian alphabets are descended from it, however dissimilar they 
may appear at the present day.” 1 

28. History. It has been said that the Hindus possess no national 
history. Max Muller accepts this proposition as a postulate, builds 
on it and explains the so-called absence of anything like historical 
literature among the Hindus to their being a nation of philosophers : 

1 . For Pliililogy, language and paleography generally, bco the following 

Origin of Da anagari Alphabet t (1A, XXXV. 253, 270, 31!) ; Dravidian de¬ 
ments in Sanskrit dictionaries [1A , I. 235) ; Hindu Science of Qrrvimar (T4, XIV. 
S3); On Kharosthi writing (1A , XXIV. 285, Sll; XXXIII. 79 ; XXXIV. 1 , 25, 15) ; 
Progress Report of Linguistic Survey oj India {1 A, XLI, 170); Scripts and Signs 
from Indian Neolithcs , (IA, XLVili. 57); Phililogical petition oj Sanr-krit in Ind 1 
(1.4, XVIII. 121; XXIV. 81 ; XIV. 33). 

A. A. Mucdonell, Vcdic Grammar ; Hans Raj, Vedic Kosa ; M. S. Ghafca, Lec¬ 
tures on Rig-veda ; P* D. Guno, Introduction to Comparative Philology; S. K. 
Ev-valkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ; \Y. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar ; 
F. Kielhorn, Grammar of Sanskrit Language ; A. Carnoy, Grammair c ; A. Weber, 
lndcsehcn PhUologie in lSl t III; E. Windisch, Gczchichtc Jcr Sanskrit PkUPajic ; 
Hornle, JASB, LlX. No, 2; Waddell, On the use of Paper : JRAS , (1914) 138 5 
Haraprasad Sastri, Rep. I. 7; Bhandarhar, TOCP > It. 30c ; p.uhlar, Indian Paleo¬ 
graphy and The Origin of Brahmi Alphabet ; Isaao layer, The Alphabet, 
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and India are, indeed, the two opposite poles in the historical 
development of the Aryan mau. To the Greek, existence is full of life 
and reality ; to the Hindu, it is a dream, a delusion. The Greek is at 
home where he is born ; all his energies belong to his country ; he 
stands or falls with his parly, and is ready to sacrifice even his life to 
the glory and independence of Hellas. The Hindu enters this world 
as a stranger; all his thoughts are directed to another world ; he takes 
no part even where he is driven to act; and when he sacrifices his life, 
it is but to be delivered from it. ,,x ^1 

But A. Stein in his Introduction to Rajajarangini has thus answer¬ 
ed it. It has often been said of the India of the Hindus that it pos¬ 
sessed no history. The remark is true if we apply it to history as a 
science and art, such as classical culture in its noblest prose-works has 
bequeathed it to us. But it is manifestly wrong if by r history r is meant 
either historical development or the materials for studying it. India 
has never known, amongst its Sastras, the study of history such as 
Greece and Rome cultivated or as modern Europe understands it. Yet 
the materials for such study are equally at our disposal in India. They 
are contained not only in such original sources of information as Ins¬ 
criptions, Coins and Antiquarian remains, generally ; advancing research 
has also proved that written records of events or of traditions concern¬ 
ing them have by no means been wanting in ancient India. 

H. hi Wilson in his admirable Introduction to his translation of 
the Visnu Puraua, while dealing with the contents of the Third Book 
observes that a very large protion of the contents of the Itihgsas and 
and Pura^as is genuine and writes :— 

The arrangement of the Vedas and oiher writings considered 
by (he Hindus — being, in fact, the authorities of their religious rites 
and beliefs—which is described in the beginning of the Third book, is 
of much importance to the History of the Hindu Literature and of the 
Hindu religion. 1 he sage Vyasa is here represented not as the author 
but the arranger or the compiler of the Vedas, the Itihasas and the 
1 Puranas. His name denotes his character meaning the ‘ arranger * or 
1 distributor and the recurrence of many Vyasas, many indviduals who 
remodelled the Hindu scriptures, has nothing in it, lhat is improbable, 
except the fabulous intervals by which their labours are separated, 
i he ro-arranging, the re-fashioning, ol old materials is nothing more 
than the progress of time would be likely to render necessary. The 
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last recognised compilation is that of Krishna Dvaipayann, assisted by 
Brahmans, who were already conversant with the subjects respectively 
assigned to them. They were the members of the college or school 
supposed by the Hindus to have flourished in a period more remote, 
no doubt, than the truth, but not at all unlikely to have been instituted 
at some time prior to the accounts of India which we owe to Greek 
writers and in which we see enough of the system to justify our inferring 
that it was then entire. That there have been other Vyasas and other 
schools since that date, that Brahmans unknown to fame have 
re-modelled some of the Hindu scriptures, and epecially the Puranas, 
cannot reasonably be counted, after dispassionately weighing the strong 
internal evidence, which all of them afford, of their intermixture of 
unauthorized and comparatively modern ingredients. But the same 
internal testimony furnishes proof equally decisive, of the anterior 
existence of ancient meterials; and it is, therefore, as idle as it is irra¬ 
tional, to dispute the antiquity or the authenticity of the contents 
of the Puranas, in the face of abundant positive and circumstantial 
evidence of the prevalence of the doctrines, which they teach, ihe 
currency of the legends which they narrate, and the integrity of the 
institutions which, they describe at least three centuries before the 
Christian Era. But the origin and development of their doctrines, 
traditions and institutions were not the work of a day ; and the testi¬ 
mony that establishes their existence three centuries before Christianity, 
carries it back to a much more remote antiquity, to an antiquity, that 
is, probably, not surpassed by any of the prevailing fictions, institu¬ 
tions or beliefs of the ancient world.” 

y Again, in dealing with the contents of the Fourth Amsa of the 
Visrtu Purana, the Professor remarks : — 

“The Fourth Book contains all that the Hindus have of:heir Ant ient 
History, It is a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties and individuals ; 
it is a barren record of events. It can scarcely be doubted, however, 
that much of it is a genuine chronicle of persons, if not of occurrences. 
That it is discredited by palpable absurdities in regard to the longevity 
of the princes of the earlier dynasties, must be granted ; and the 
particulars preserved of some of them are trivial and fabulous. Still 
there is an artificial simplicity and consistency in the succession of 
persons, and a possibility and probn! ility in some of ihe transactions, 
which give to these traditions ihe semblance of authenticity, and render 
it likely that these are not altogether without foundation. At any rate, 
in the absence of all other sources of information the record, ueb 
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as it is, deserves not to be altogether set aside. It is not essential 
to its celebrity or its usefulness, that any exact chronological adjustment 
of the different reigns should be attempted. Their distribution amongst 
the several Yugas, undertaken by Sir William Jones, or his Pandits, finds 
no countenance from the original texts, rather than an identical notice 
of the age in which a particular monarch ruled or the general fact that 
the dynasties prior to Krishna precede the time of the Great War and 
the beginning of the Kali Age, both which events are placed five thousand 

years ago .This, may, or may not, be too remote ; but it is sufficient, 

in a subject where precision is impossible, to be satisfied with the 
general impression, that, in the dynasties of Kings detailed in Puranas, 
we have a record, which, although it cannot fail to have suffered 
detriment from age, and may have been injured by careless or injudicious 
compilation, preserves an account not wholly undeserving of confidence, 
of the establishment and succession of regular monarchies, amongst the 
Hindus, from as early an era, and for as continuous a duration, as any 
in the credible annals of mankind,” 


And lastly, in discussing the general nature of the Puranas and of 
their values as historical records, he says :— 

11 After the date of the Great War, the Vishnu Parana, in common 
with other Puranas, which contain similar lists, specifies Kings and 
Dynasties with greater precision, and offers political and chronological 
particulars to which, on the score of probability there is nothing to 
object. In truth, their general accuracy has been incontrovertible 
established. Inscriptions on columns of stone, on rocks, on coins, 
deciphered only of late years through the extraordinary ingenuity and 
pen e ve renc.e ot Mr. James Princep, have verified the names of races 
and titles of princes—the Gupta aud the Andhra Rajas mentioned in 
the Puranas/* 

29. In his Rajasthan, Col. Tod says :j— 

“ Those who expect from a people like the Hindus a species of 
composition of precisely the same character as the historical works of 
Greece and Rome, commit the very egregious error of overlooking the 
peculiarities which di.-.tinguish the natives of India fmm all other r, 
md which strongly discriminate their intellectual productions of every 
kind from those of the West. Their philosophy, their poetry, their 
arete*eclure are marked with trails of originality ; and ihe same may 
be expected to pervade their history, which, like the arts enumerated, 




took a character from its intimate association with the religion of the 
people. 


In the absence of regular and legitimate historical records, 
there are, however, other native works, (they may, indeed, be said to 
abound) which, in the hands of a skilful and patient investigator, would 
afford no despicable materials for the history of India. The first of 
these are the Puranas and geneologicnl legends of the princes which, 
obscured as they are by the mythological details, allegory, and impro¬ 
bable circumstances, contain, many facts that serve as beacons to 

\/ 

direct the research of the historian-” 

30. “ Another species of historical records is found in the accounts 
given by the Brahmins of the endowments of the temples, their dilapi¬ 
dation and repairs, which furnish occasions for the introduction of 
historical and chronological details. In the legends respecting places 
of pilgrimage and religious resort, profane events are blended with 
superstitious rites and ordinances, local ceremonies and customs. The 
controversies of the Jains furnish, also, much historical information, 
especially with reference to Guzerat and Nehrwala during the Chaulac 
dynasty. From a close and attentive examination of the Jain records, 
which embody all that those ancient sectarians knew of science, many 
chasms in Hindu history might be filled up.” 

“ Every Matha or religious college of any importance preserves 
the succession of its heads. Among the Jains, we have the Pattavalis 
or successions of pontiffs, for a full and lucid notice >f some of which 
we are indebted to Dr. Iloernle: they purport to run back to eveu 
the death of the last Tirtiiamkara Vardhamana-Mahavira.” 

31. “The preservation of pedigrees and successions has evidently 
been a national characteristic for very many centuries. And we cannot 
doubt that considerable attention was paid to the matter in connection 
with the royal families and that. Vamsavalis or Rajavalis, lists of the 
lineal successions of kings, were compiled and Kept from very early 
times We distinctly recognise the use of such Vamsavalis, -giving 
the relationships and successions of kings, but no chronological details 
beyond the record of the total duration of each reign with * - casionally 
a coronation-date recorded in an era, — in the copper-plate records. 
We trace them, for instance, in the introductory pass .ges of the grants 
of the Eastern Chalakya Series 1 which, from the period A D. ( >IS to 
923 onwards, name the successive kings beginning with the founder . f 

1. See 511,1 35; El, V. m. 

F 
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the line who reigned three centuries before that time, but do not put 
forward more than the length of the reign of each of them ; and, from 
certain differences in the figures for some of the reigns, we recognise 
that there were varying recensions of those Vamsavaus. We trace 
the use of the Vamsavalis again in the similar records of the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga, which, from A.D. 1058 onwards, 1 * 3 give the same 
details about the kings of that line with effect from about A.D. 900, 
and one of which, issued A.D. 1296,* includes a coronation-date of 
A.D. 1141 or 1142. There has been brought to light from Nepal a 
long Vamsavali, which purports to give an unbroken list of the rulers 
of that country, with the lengths of their reigns and an occasional 
landmark in the shape of the date of an accession stated in an era, 
back from A.D. 1768 to even so fabulous an antiquity as six or seven 
centuries before the commencement of the Kali age in B.C. 3102.” 


32. In his Rajatarangiui,® Kalhana mentions certain previous 
writers,— “ Suvrata, whose work, he says, was made difficult by misplaced 
learning ; Kshemendra, who drew up a list of kings, of which, however, 
he says, no part is free from mistakes ; Nilamuni, who wrote the Nila- 
MATAPURANA ; Helaraja, who composed a list of kings in twelve 
thousand verses ; and Srimihira or Padmamihirn, and the author of 
the Srichciiavilla. His own work, he tells us, was based on eleven 
collection?, of Rajakathas or stories about kings and on the work 
of Nilamuni.” 


“ Tamrasasana, or 4< copper-chapters ” consist sometimes of a 
single plate, but more usually of several plates strung together on a 
large signet-ring which bears generally the seal of the authority who 
issued the particular chapter. The stone records usually describe 
themselves by the name of Silasasana , * Stone-chapters,’ Sila-lekha , 
* Stone-writings,’ or Prasasti , ‘ Eulogies,’ They are found on rocks, on 
religious columns such as those which bear some of the edicts of 

l. El t IV. 183. 

3. JASB , LXV. 229. 

3, Kalhana made use of: 

(i) SjfclSrSTIW, edicts—inscriptions regarding the creation of consecration of 
temples etc. 

(h) edicts— inscription recording grants, ohiefly of grants and allow¬ 

ance? engrossed on copper plates. 

(iii) 5r?iT%<?fr, tables containing.laudatory inscriptions or plaoes. 

(iv) worki on various cclunces. 
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and others which were set up in front of temples as “flag¬ 
staff's ” of the Gods, on battle-columns or columns of victory such as 
the two at Mandasor, on the walls and beams and pillars of caves and 
temples, on the pedestals of images, and on slabs built into the walls 
of temples or set up in the courtyards of temples or in conspicuous 
places in village-sites or fields. And they are often accompanied by 
sculptures which give the seal of the authority issuing the record, or 
mark its sectarian nature, or illustrate some scene referred to in it/’ 


33. The Chronology of Classical Sanskrit Literature 

starts with Mahabharnta war and Kaliyuga. Kaliyuga commenced on 18th 
February 3102 B.C., just on the day m which Sri Kj-sna departed to his 
divine abode. The Kuru-Pandava war was fought 37 years before Kaii 
that is in 3139 B.C J] Onwards from the commencement of Kaliyuga, 
Puranas contain accounts of various kingdoms that flourished from time 
to time and successive dynasties that ruled and fell during the course 
of about 35 centuries To an impartial observer the tenor of these 
accounts warrants their accuracy and to the mind of the Hindus —the 
Hindus of those bygone ages, when scepticism had not called tradition 
superstitution—life here is evanescent and life's endeavour must be 
the attainment of beatitude eternal. Ancient sages (p§is) perceived the 
divine hymns of the Vedas and passed them on for the edification of 
posterity. Since the advent of Kali, a prospective crop of vice and 
folly was predicated and to wean the erring world from such sin and 
misery, Vyasa formulated Puranas, with the object of Veijopabfhmana 
that is, supplemented the exposition of Vedic teachings, and 
that in the garb of a language and narrative that would be easily 
assimilated by the masses. To such philosophical minds, the rise and 
fall of kings and kingdoms was not worth remembrance, save as ano¬ 
ther realistic means of illustrating the tenets of philosophy, e.g., the 
truth of the divine essence, Brahman, ♦he unreality of sensual pleasures, 
the liberation of individual soul and the attainment of eternity in beati¬ 
tude or oneness with the Spirit Divine and above all the inevitable 
occurance of God's mandates shortly termed Destiny or otherwise 
called Kala or Nivati. 


If this is the object of Turanic literature, it is a sacrilege to charge 
the author or authors of them, whoever it was, with having fa! -Heated 
scriptural testimony for attributing an antiquity to Indiau literature and 
IndLn civilization, which it did not possess ; for even if they had been, 
as many orientalists have said, made up late after the Christian era, 
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s could not have anticipated this method of study of political 
. history of the 18th and 19th centuries A.D. The PuiatUc lists of 
dynasties of kings and kingdoms furnish details of dates to an extent 
that even in days of historical records may be surprising, for they 
mention even months and days in their computation. Whatever those 
ancient authors did or wrote, they did it with sincerity and accuracy, 

4 truth ’ being the basis of accuracy. Our educational institutions are 
saturated with the teachings of modern scholars on the untruth of these 
Puranic accounts, but it is still hoped that time will come when truth 
will triumph and display a real orientation of ancient Indian History. 1 

. 34. Of the several kingdoms and dynasties of which Pura?as have 
recorded political history, there is the kingdom of Magadha. For our 
present purposes of gifting and settling the chronology of India up to the 
Christian era the history of Magadha is particularly relevant, for it is at 
Magadha, ‘ Chandyagupla * and ‘ Asoka ’ ruled and it is on these names 
that the modern computation of dates has been based for everything 
relating to India’s literary history and it is those two names that make 
the heroes of the theory of A?ichor Sheet of Indian Chronology . 

35. The Kingdom of Magadha was founded by Bphadratha, 
son of Uparicara Vasu, the 6th in descent from Kuru, of the Candra 
Vam&a. That happened 161 years before Mahabharata war. Tenth in 
descent from Bjdiadratha was, Jarasandha. Jarasandha perished at the 
hand of Kamsa and in his place Sahadeva was installed on the throne. 
Sahadeva was an ally of Pandavas and was killed in the war, that is in 
3139 B.C. His son Marjari (or Somadhi or Somavit) was his successor 
and the first king of Magadha after the war. From him 22 kings of 
this Barhadratha dynasty ruied over Magadha for 1006 years, or 
roughly stated, for 1000 years.* 

For instance, Majsya Bunina says : — 

STS' JTftcHU HSr4f: I 

15 TOrftf 3 §qi il i69, 30 

Rlpunjaya was the last king of this dynasty. He was assassinated 

1 . F. Ik Pargiter ha a given an admirable summary of Early Indian Traditional 
Bistory as recorded in Puranas in JTIAS (19i4) 267 ct stq. 

2. Bee K. P. Jayatval, Brhadratha Chrmolayy, JBOJRS, IV. 1; Sitanath Pra- 
dhan, Chronology <J Ancient India, Calcutta ; Honcbandra Raychaudburi, Political 
Bistory of India from the accession of Lari'wit to the extinction of the Gupta 
dynasty, Calcutta. 
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by Pulaka and Pulaka succeeded to the throne. His son was Pradyota 
or Balaka. Thus came the Pradyota or Balaka dynesty in 2133 B.C. 


Thus Matsya Purana says : — 

3<55*p: II * ll 

fagdi ^rfow^pg ! 

H I rmdSBBdr Br^rr dddf^d: ll =t II 

« When the Barhadrathas, the Vitihotras and the Avantins have 
passed away, Pulaka after killing his master (King Ripunjaya) will 
instal his son Balaka as King. Balaka, the son of Pulaka, will, in the 
very sight of the lishattriyas of his time, subjugate these neighbouring 
kings by force and will be devoid of royal policy.” 

36. Instead of crowning himself as king against the wishes of the 
people, Pulaka got the only daughter of Ripunjaya married to his son 
Pradyota and installed him on the throne. 

There were 5 kings of this dynasty 1 and they ruled for 138 years 
(1995 B.C.). Vijnu Puratja says : — 

.qsg BSRdBT I 

BR#d ilM ’J'B: 11—XII. ii 

37. Sisunaga got in by conquest or usurpation and founded 
Sisunaga DYNASTY in 1995 B.C.' There were 10 kings of this dynasty 
and they ruled for 360 or 362 years i.e.. 1635 B.C. Thus Vayu Parana 
says : — 

Brad it 11 trgdiBf w z.% i 
srarft Tift <rcfi°r g II 

.1. Pradyota (23), Balaka (24 or 28), Vi4akhayupa (50 or 33), Janaka or Suryaka 
or R§jaka (21 or 31), Nandivardhana (20 or 30). 

The periods vary according to the versions of the l?nr5nas or thoir readings. 13ut 
Ma|sya Pur5na makes the period 152 years : 

jBfPB EPBSr d TB: I 

2 . giluoSga (40), Kakavarn.i (3G), Ks-.niavarma (26, 20 or 38), K^atraujas or 
K§emnjii (40. 24 or 20», VidbisSra or BimbisSea or VindhyaaSra (28 or 33), AjSia«*«ru 
(27 or 25, or 32 or 52), ParBak* or Datbbaka (24), Udayana or UdayAsva, or Ajaya or 
Udayabbadra (33), Nandivardhana (49 or 40), ftUhanan^in (43 or 63). ll was Udayln 
that built febe oity of Kusurna on tho Ganges : 

siefr Bfadr tRBtg -gqfiisrg; bbi w - I 

b t rrar I 

BsTl^B mu 11 
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Here ended the Sisunaga dynasty in 1635 B.C. 


38. Mahapadma known as Nanda was the illegitimate son of 
Mabanandin, the last king of that dynasty, and came to the throne. He 
founded the Nanda dynasty in 1635 B.C. He ruled for 88 years and 
his sons Sumalya and seven others ruled for 12 years until 1635 B.C. 
This dynasty lasted for 10 years. 1 

Vignu Furana says : 

q*srcw 

sqisqrt qfqwfq null <rt.- qqrctf qfawftr IK Ml 

q %q^fR3fiqqqrrsqf q§tq?r: ?fi^| qteqft li u II *rerrsMt$ gqr: 
gqi^rer qfqqtM IIU II aw ^mwrs^ q>qr% II u il q^rqsr- 
wqgqra q? qqqrq sFiqrqqqr qi>qf% n h.h ii aasr qqamwp* 

*tra«r: il k * il aqrwiq <frqr: ’jfaCr fireqftr il u il #rfoq 

qq =qw3H3?q«t (q^q qrqfaf gfrasrai H§?raq—«fivrcsr»ft) *f*q* 

sfif^Scqf^ ll R <; II—Amsa, IV, Ch, xxiv. 


Bhagavata Furana says: 

q^rqfwgqr qmq ^Frar^qr qsr ll c ll 

q^mqfcr: ^qiqqraf^ i 

<mr gqr ^rqRwqrfq^r: ll i ll 

q srqq'r^fqqsiraq: l 
snRT-qfq fifcftq fq qrqq: n »o n 

aw qrsgr gqn;qqgwr: gqi: l 

q fq} q}aiqf% q?r ?:rarq; ?q gq qqr: ll u II 

qq q ; qrq, fgq; ^qqsngir^qfa 1 
qqrwfq imCr qHt ijrnftr I q*?r Hull 
tt qq q *rqqsfq>qqt% | 
cRgqf qrfwrwg qqmsqreqqq.- ti q u 

—Skan<Jha XII. Ch. li, 

Vayu Purapa say -: 

qgiq'i^sqqisfq fi^iqi I 

qqFwq «?iqq: qq^qiwqr gq: ll q*q il 


1, See P. Jayatval, £*isunaga and Maurya Cnronology , JB0R3 , I. i. 
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q 3 Mr I 

g.q?rqqr qq^str gr%RfFt II n 

argRfrfrt 3 wfi q/qCr qrgPpqrcr I 
gqsrMqrfsr wwi^w t qairq; II is 

Mr grgqr §Tsff hw srqsr % ^rr: I 
ggiq^gr wf qf^qp? qqT ; qrqrq" II q<,s II 

^stK'RRf arq mi? €rfe?r t raMq: I 
gqrqr q£r q$w q^q: r nW II 3^0 II 

• • *\ »^p\ ^ rs , 

^gtr qq *im qqrc?q: wrr^gi? I 
^ 3 t %3 Mr ?rar q^rgar #1^ 11 11 

—Chapter. XCIX, 


Matsya Purana Says :— 

RfRfascrar# ^qrqj q;fs?5terar: null 


3 tq??qq q^m; aqsrMgqr qq; l 
M: qgr% *raRT Rt^qr: iq%rq: im 11 

h R^rqsr q?.-®qr qft'qfa I 
srffRfrfrT r Mffa q.fq€ qisfaMfcr II ^ II 

M^MqRRra mforrs^f %rqg.-1 
MRqrftsnr ere) Mr siqg % gqn II =u ll 


trsmgr qqrc rr'rir qqn qRrq 1 
ssfcqfci q'tftsq; MsrqqM?3 grq 11 u 11 
qr^qyrqqq r aft ?r|sfqqqqfci 1 
gqrqr q£r w <rft Rrqlq gfoMfci ll o ll 

—Chapter CCLXX. 

Brabmanda Purina gives the following account:— 
R5Rpqqa*ri~fa sjqrqf qRSRfR: I 

<Rq<w wm: Rftrnrrwqq; 11 01 11 
qa; gqft crsrft qfrqc rjstftqq: 1 
qjwr^' R Mrqq qqr^ft qrqcqft || <*« h 

^trr^frfa 3 qqrfq qfq^i qifM'-qft l 
R^oR qrfMrargi t -TRiq II > II 
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cRTOo; cKgcti fT9i *mr gig;sr h wu I 

qqrq ^rr: ^*13 II k II 

^.ruqRf srq «q?3 Trfoqr t rksw: l 
qq<qr %i\ qqsra wk- ?r flrt^qra li m ll 

gq u^r #rfe*q: l 

Tg?T<^ enr Trar w§ c, im 11 ?.w n 

—Upodghata, Ch. LXXIV. 



The following is the description of the Nanda Dynasty as giveD in 
the Kaliyuga Rajav^ttanja :— 

SECRrf Ult^T I 

3<<Tc^% ^fei ^cf: || 

3fftg 5 qrsaifcR$r tft^TFcTf^: I 
qwFEqfer qrareFj; €tuqi§q t?qrc; II 

qsRSW^pfoiffa 3FURi!I I 

^f?qi ^qr^rT fefh? fq jtfN: ll 

qqrrj e q^tqq qq/^-fr w%qft l 
h f^qrirq 'jFiq'ifr^tFra^TWH: II 

5trfe r -qi% q?mr fl>% fo*q%qrqqr: l 
m: q* «$NS% g^Jrnrr wn %m ll 

sreitfrft 3 §qfm qjM qnsr^qfit 1 
q q T'TUuru^T JT^Titr frsrq^: ll 

?T^r ^rs'/t flf^qftr SFuqqs'qr: gm.- 1 
qrrfft r -qfci *mr??r *wt srcsr q =iqn ll 

q?rqsra cRg^T *q q ; 3j u% pr: l 
^■qr w^r qqsra ^q qrcqpcr % ^qr: 11 

arr qqrq ^orqqp^r rk^rw I 
q^qq h qquq Irfesq; wWft ll 

/ —Bhaga, HI, Ch. ii. 


39- £J It will be clear from these numerous extracts quoted in full 
from th carious important Pur anas, v hi h are practically identical with 
one another, that the Founder of (his Dynasty was Mahapadma well 
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"otherwise as Dhana Nanda, that he was the son of Mahanandin, 
the last of the Saistinaga Dynasty, that he was born to that king from a 
Sudra wife, that, he was most avarici >us and powerful, that he extir¬ 
pated the Kshattriya rulers of his time like a second Parasurama the 
destroyer of the Kshattriyas in the olden times, that he subjugated the 
different lines of Kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties who began 
to rule in the various parts of Northern Tndia from the time of the 
Mahabharata War commencing from the Coronation of Yudhishthira 
in the year 3139 B.C-, that he became a paramount King and Emperor 
of the whole of India between the Himalaya and the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains by putting an end to the ancient families of Kings, such as Aiksh- 
vakus, Panchalas, Kauravyas, Haihayas, Kalakas, Ekalingas, Surasenas, 
Maithilas etc., who ceased to rule as separate dynasties ever since that 
time, that he ruled the kingdom under one umbrella for a period of 88 
years, that his 8 sons jointly ruled the kingdom for a short period of 
12 years, that these Nine Nandas, including the father and his eight 
sons ruled i Magadha altogether for a Lotal period of 100 years from 
1635 to 1535 B. C., that these Nandas were extirpated by the Brahman 
Chanakya, well known as Kautilya, on account of his crooked and 
Machiavelian policy, and that he replaced his protege Chandragupta, 
an illegitimate son of Mahapadma Nanda by his Sudra wife Mura on 
the throne of his father.” 

But Vincent A. Smith chooses to assign to these nine Nandas a 
total period of only 45 years for their reigns. 


40. Cafldragupta came to the throne as the son of Mura; so 
lie was a Maurya and the dynasty which he started was Maurya dynasty. 
Candragupta’s son was Bindusara and Bindusara’s son was ASoka or 
Asokavardhana. An old grantha manuscript of Mnjsya PuraQa gives 
this account: 

&rgrfMcmrf o r as&r: ll II 

flftdrsghF ^ I 

3SF: fJTR5?g stfpnfst II II 

II II 

nfarr ^rsCT^lroj | 

ntfdr as qqfi'or gm II II 

G 
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% tort srrfegjCT l 

W%cU fTH^rFT ARiSHtf TOfef: || || 

w%r sraspwr 3 gg cRflg: 1 
IS 5 *i?g m prs«i hurt: 11 ^ n 
?5?ct gsr g g g g tfmfe 3g*Rrg I 
?raiFr affiq epsnrf^r ?N: wg 11 *0 n 



This version of the Matsya Purana tolerably agrees with that given 
in the Kaliyuga Rajavrttanta :— 

^•^a^ar ara^r'na^Rtsm^a: I 
gSt'irerg aar rfe sfegfci gsrrfifo: li 
aisn^fta'iiFt fe$gRf air-aia l 
a^r^hsg aar rrar *n8ars#?;g>k: II 
gar4?a?gasrrsa aafraffr afa^fa 1 
3ifr stfrfa aapr nrar t ^sarwa: II 


^■g'rrfeigrw anfa %~?rrfer: I 
araar aa aq r rRi a^ awa: ti 
a’Tgg aar ?Ra ai^arH l 

af^tar anaarm aaaar jrw II 
aa: aaaa. *nrr afaarsg? aar l 
fp$l[ a^gar sRra^a ?arsa?: 11 
srfefRfacsrg fear aaraai arfeaf^ I 
arffRfrf^ g aarfa a ?ra ararfeafct 11 
sxsrS gar arak^aaraar 1 
starft an«r araaPa aa a? a aar: a^r II 

—Bhaga III, Chapter ii 


Thus Candragupta reigned from 1535 to 1501 B,C. for 34 years, 
Bindusara from 1501 to 1473 for 28 years and Asoka from 1473 to 
1437 B.C. for 36 years. And in all there were twelve Kings of Maurya 
dynasty, the last of whom was BphadrathaA 

1. CftEKjragupp*, Biudus&ra or Bh;oiras5ra or NandasSr.* or Varisara (28 or 25); 
Afoka or Alokavardhana (86 or 87) ; Suyasas or Supuriva or Kuuaia or Knfola (g); 
Da rarapia or Ban4hup31it& (8 or 10) ; (6) Indrap51ita (7 or 10] ; Hai. : .a or Harsavar- 
dhana (S , (8) Si»Dg ita or Sarninati or Samra|i (9) ; Sdiiuka (13); SoTnafarman or 
Deva(jh»rman or Pevavarmu’ or DSpavarvian (7); Sa$t*dh»nvan or Sata^har** (8 or 9); 
Y fhadratha or BrijmMva (87 or 70 or 7), 
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Regarding this dynasty the readings and versions of the Puranas 
are hopelessly confused and incorrect but the passages quoted, of 
which the authenticity is doubtless, show that the Maurya dynasty 
lasted for 316 years from 1535 to 1219 B.C. 


41. Pusyamitra was the commander-in-chief of Bphadratha. He 
removed his master and ascended the throne. Thus ho started the 
Sunga DYNASTY. According to Matsya Purava, there were ten kings of 
this dynasty who ruled in all for 30 years from 1219 B.C. to 919 B.C. 
Kaliyuga Rajav fttanta says: 

ft Barit ffSBf II 

B I STOfTBUdr gfatSf fflStR: | 

Bur; Bfirifflrf II 

rT^T pisfafaaTji ^flffil T^Rlf mu I 

fliSdt fSripTB 3cRTr?B?IW: II 

am srcfr'mfir t ^ l 
frftar ^isnT ^ »th ^ n 

fat tigfgsrrsftr sftfa amur mwrfl II 
%T.RPt5Tfl BRfll flW: I 
£ll%Tp;Rflr WT BBRflt H 

wratu g gamm faffa; imr | 

q'fSq B3T[ tl'ffTcft'RtSRf : I 

B^WIt BIW3P$ fSBffitT II 

fagra Brcsftsa ftrtmaf $sm%fl; I 
3,- qr'n-T gfSftftfftggfTgaR' II 

qtn^bTflWfR'rSff I 

a nan snsrar^a stffgmat^tg 11 

■'icVH^st l 

' s 

tJfmWirRf belt ^ifl^hlJSRW; II 
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®ii qfipfte^ojr^arq; ii 

cRT fRy% ms^qr qn^frr^T: i 
s «inrc qi *?*trr q?rr ^Rr%qr h 

ns ^qr wit: R«RRRr.- fas qfq i 
nsqw;Tm% jt,m 3?rr qra^t w- II 

5?rai *wnwre ^\m\ l 

nrsfq tRqrsgr jfff urr. cRnra ll 

ci^vqr n§sn?3 #feRraffR?r: I 
fqqis’nw^fijr ^ifqsKriRi fesr: n 

£cq nnfef Riiqai aartftra: i 
qqq wra^rnra sqftf ^rjr n 

nn^&f jrt: nnr: ar qq ciqr l 

qftr qgM tt ?raR q*qi gqr ll 

«[tra <8Wa5nnr nraqnfrtri q^R i| 
an qn ssrq a ^ <i*q: qmqR; n 

Of these kings,’ it is noteworthy that Pusyamitra is described 
by Kalidasa in Malavikagnimitra as the conquerer of Aryavarta and 
Agnimitra is mentioned by Fafanjali as having performed A?vamedha 
sacrifice. 

“ ^evahuti, the last king of the Sunga dynasty, having been addict¬ 
ed to a life of pleasure and sexual enjoyment from his boyhood, en- 
rusted the kingdom to the care of his Brahman minister Vasudeva, 
and he himself retired to Vidiga, noted in those days for its dancing 
gir's, where he began to lead a most licentious arid immoral life with 
hi:; voluptuary companions, corrupting the fair maidens of the city to 
satisfy his lust and becoming an object of hatred to his own subjects. 
On hearing the extraordinary beauty of the daughter of his Brahman 
minister Vasudava who has been living with her husband, he sent for 
them to come to Vidii .i and live b) his hide, and on one day, after 

1. Thf: kings :iru : - ru r vamiira >r i’u b |., 4 .imtra, (86 or 80); Agnimitra (50 oc 78) ; 
\ afcumitra ('JO) ; hujyrstli.ti.17 or 7) ; abating; i oc Ad taka or Am) lira l a or Udanka 
(in or 30 or 2) ; Polindaka or PnltoiU (3 uv 33 ); Ghcsavasu Or iliosa (3) ; Vajramifra 
(‘A H or 7) , Bh§gavata (02); Devahhup or Bevahut 1 or K§amabhUmi (10). 
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secretly disposing of her husband, the king seduced her in the disguise 
of her husband, and the poor girl who was most true and devoted to 
her husband, coming to know of the treachery practised by the king, 
at once gave up her life, On hearing the sad news of the fate of his 
fair daughter and of her innocent husband, Vasudeva contrived to send 
to the king a dancing woman, fully furnished with poison, dressed as 
one of the chief queens and had him killed by her hand. People 
hailed the death of their licentious king with joy, and made Vasudeva 
his upright minister, to take charge of the kingdom and rule the coun¬ 
try henceforth with Pataliputra as its capital. 


42o Vasudeva of the race of Kanva Mahar^i thus came to the 
throne of Magadha and started the Kanva dynasty. There were four 
kings in all and they ruled for 85 years from 919 to 834 B.C. 1 


Thus Kaliyuga Rajav^ttanja says : 


pfeiar wtfir II 

«rqar srcsr irrcrw gq: i 


qa flqrsr.- I 

yifa irfr q^qrefrf^g n 

jqsr qofr II 

TOT?frt: *rfil5RRF*ra&: | 

warn ’jswH sift* faaq n 

3wwi % ? r s ®q stqfeqr aa^-raf I 
3U ; qqysn^8rar *rft r -qfa aar =jq; ll 


43 The last two king/ of Ka$va dynasty were puppets in the 
hands of the conn idcr-iti-cliicd, Sinihaka Svdtikarna. llo low the 
la..t king Su&mva and ascended the throne of Magadha, Ho traced his 
lineag9 to King 8at avahaoa of Pratisth&na aad his dynasty wav there- 

1. Ynftu^ova (39. 9 or 5); Bhumimipo ot Uhumitra (14, 24 or 31); NTtSy.^a 
( 12); Suternn (10 or 1 ■ 
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fore called Andhravamsa, There were 32 kings of this dynasty who 
ruled for 506 years from 834 to 328 B.C. The last of the kings was 
Puloman III. 1 2 The Kaliyuga Rajavrttanta gives the account. 

44. In Sri Gupta dynasty there were seven kings and they 
ruled for 245 years from 328, to 83 B.C.. 3 

The Kaliyuga Rajavrttanta given this account: 

STKrafifeg Wpfet 3Rf: | 

■ffawwitf ^r^rr wrfsrrtiramt ll 

f. r -^'rarctf-r%g *rrar I 

aisr^T irar II 

flifr *ror ^ l 

wttu ft 11 

*ror: ^ ^ I 

aar hut STSKfNr 3 11 

5C5T ^tsgf hhf ?raf litor ^Rfk?r Hfiq; l 
srficppr I =? <tht 5 % nfWt II 

twra^ai wft =*r I 

sicrertctocir rrsrr wr smatsfr it II 

tlra Hit-rr hut: I 
“ftft •-i'HFI *fmft II 

3 ^ 5 : 5ua?i')(?3 HftcrrsCT hht w- I 
?tot nfcq: 5rrcm%ffor srrttrr 3 il 

1. Simhaka Sn fiatakarni or Somuka (23) ; Krsna (18): Srlmrtila (10, 18 or 66); 

Pu notBanga (18) ; Srjfctakarni (66 or 40); Bkandbasjainbbin (18) , Lambodara (18); 
Apitaka or ApilaLi or Vik&Ia (12); Mr ;basv r Ui or BanghasvSti or Saudksa (18); fiatac;- 
v§t,i or Svati (18); Skandaj-vSti karrft or Si - iaa: nt-nkar'id (7); Mrgendm (8) ; Kunjala 
( 8 ); o.iamya or po^oasena (12) ; SSta or H v fi Jiknrna (1) ; Puloma or Palo»mavi (86 or 
21); Megha or Mcghacvati (33); Arista (26); HSla ( 8 ); MandaHb* or BhSvaka or 
Pulrika or Tulaka (5) ; Purindr ona or Purikasena or Pulindasena or Fravilla ( 1 ) ; 
Cakora (6 months; ; Mahetdra (3 months or 3 year*); Siva oi<Siva 8 v§tl (28); Gau|aml- 

utra (21 or 26); Puloman TJ (32 or 28); Sivafci (7); Sivaskanda (7) ; Yagnafri (19); 
Vijayasd (6); Candrarfri (3) ; Puloman TTI (7). See para f9 r j }mt. 

2. Oandragnpta i or Vijayadi^ya (7); Samudraguptp or At kSditya (51); CanJra- v tf 

guptn IT, VikramSditya (38 or 80); Kumaragupta (:*2); Skscdagnp)* (26); Na» , asiink&' 
gupt.i, (40): KumSi agupta II (41). 
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gq; aqqr? s<rra: siffiffiatt'qrlr l 
gBrasrtaqrfote ^rir^-sf^r ?r*rr: II 

arefts^ aar aqqrraq?iSf a'l^qfa I 
3 ?fts^Tifi-*fe q^qitqn'clwrg II 
qJtarssg Jfftf "iiiMarfn^ron: I 

aar fisr a^rara: qrrfoqqraqra: n 

qrrra^qra a^r qsq qqrfa aa^rqar: i 
aar a^ss# inir araar q^q a aar: il 

gfr^qaat araar aai; ats<qq;rq?rp,g I 
^iaq.i"f?5 qqirq; afsr-qia u 

^^R^ira^m qaararg amaa agrq i 
qrfogrgqaFar q: rmrfit gfa qrana il 

al^snaqjffi^ sftg ararq ateqa aa: i 
aran^aEr qq c rr°r aq^ar ar^qfrr l 
qargafefrg# rlraafrta agr^ar: Il 

tfrara^miaar qsql^arcrcamq I 
afatfrgqarca 3 % 1 ’jqrfa ari^qfrf 11 

gsrasfiaraqaa gfrftasfaar aar: 1 
qrrlrgrgqarerr .3 ar % q a^aa II 

ftrartfaraaffia aar arar agraft: l 
wrqra aar qrarr ana fg <e$r git il 

ftmus.: araqrfarlaar arqr aa: aar; 11 

qs*forraq>f 3 w afaargqaraq;.- 1 
g^tafqafci arrsrr arV-qfa aar gfq il 

faaqsfraiaqsM: q%a afqar aar: 1 
qa?*fi«raqiffi*3 arm qqti% amqrlt I 
arfWrgqarar 3 qqrar m af^qft 11 

gcirnrsfa aar qrs?q: aar; an aft'qftJ 
wnaww gqa qagfta qrfea: II 





^ wpti% ^rgsrfirorg i 

win gomt aw ?r 4 trfwqfcr ii 

^i 3 gfera ri^q irffppj i 

«fFqr#cfRr ; sPi??r fsrn?qi qri% g gqr; 11 
ST^Tmtqq ?■& g qgqr sg^gqsnrr: | 

fa'i cfnqf sfag sirt gRdwragsgw n 

geqi? girt jtrw gsirsstfRr JTgnrfn i 

fifffHld T^WT: ggqrSgJ’q’fJRT: li 

*ran% qi'rqyffcf ^ zi^tmsrzm g i 
HHraifg gfTT 5TST ifrgirfr WRr ttllg || 

^rarrg ww ^#cif ,i rr a i 

strict | ^ sw; n 

q^qqqrarcfe gqRr’Fqr^g&r i 

qrf^l|q«: g|t| tfPrqPn f^gstr: II 

efa sit ggrai ?r>? «| l 

<ra«‘ qgfcf '-jqqr ^st^par git^qri n 

1 hup, these 32 kings of the Andhra Dynasty reigned for a total 
period ot oG6 years, although in summing up their total period of 
reigns it states in round figures that they ruled for full 500 years (instead 
of 506 years) ; and their kingdom passed into the hands of Candra- 
gupta, : on of Gha(,6tkaca Gupta and grandson of Sri Gupta, who 
appears to have come from Sri Parvata or Nepal and originally entered 
ihe service of Vijayasri Satakarni as one of his generals and with 
whose help he managed to maintain bis tottering kingdom. 
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45. Before proceeding to consider tlie merits of Purfinic history 
as reviewed by orientalists a brief statement of the cosmogonic and 
political calculations of time adopted in India may be useful. 


“ According to the Puranas, 300 lunar Samvatsaras or human years 
constitute one divine year, Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali a cycle of 
these four Yugas and their Sandhyas and Sandhi amsas, consisting of 
12000 divine years or 4,320,000 human years, constitutes ono Maha- 
yuga. 1000 Mahayugas constitute one Day of Brahma or one Kalpa ■ 
An equal period of time (viz., 1000X4,320,000=4,320,000,000 human 
years) is also reckoned as one Night of Brahma. 30 such days and 
nights make a month of Brahma ; and 12 such months his year; and 
100 such years make the full period of Brahma’s life. The two halves 
of Brahma’s age are respectively called Purva-Parardha aad Uttara- 
Parardha. The 1st or the Prathama-Parardha has expired ; the second 
or the Dvitiya-Pariirdha has commenced with our present or Varaha- 
Kalpa. At the beginning of the first Parardha was Brahma-Kalpa, when 
Brahma or the present K ismos was born. At the end of the first 
Parardha was Padma-Kalpa, when the Loka-Padma ('he Lotus of 
Lokas) appeared at the navel of Hari. The first Kalpa of the Dviliva- 
Parardha which is the present Kalpa is called \ araba Kalpa, when 
Hari incarnated as Varaha or the Wonderful Boar. We are now in the 
1st day of the fifty-first year of Brahmadeva, called Sveta; and each 
of the days of the month of Brahma bore a different name, like 
(1) Sveta, (2) Nilalohita, (3) Vamadeva, (4) Rathantara, (o) Raurava, 
and so on. So the prosent Kalpa called the “ Sveta- Varahn-Kalpa 
forms the 18001st Kalpa of the Brahma, a day and night of Brahna 
being calculated here as one Kalpa. 

14 Manus reign during the day of Brahma, each Mnnu reigning 
for 71 K Mahayugas. Each Manvantara, therefore, consists of 857, 
1425 divine years or 337, 142, 057)4 human or lunar years. Y ith 
every dav and night the age of Brahma declines, I he present Mau- 
vantte is the seventh Manvantara of Varaha-Kalpa. the first six Man. 
vanlaras having already elapsed. The first six Manvantara. are knov.n 
after the name of the respective Manus, as (t) Svfiyambhuva. (2) SvarO- 
chisha, (3) Auttama, (4) Tiimasn, (5) Raivata and (6) Chakshusha, and 
the present or the seventh Manvantara is tiled Vnivasvata Manvan- 
tara. The present Kali Yuga is the fourth or the last quarter of the 
28ih Mahayuga of this Vaivasvata Manvantara, and 5018 years of tu.i 
Kali Yuga have expired by the 13th day >f April 1917, 

H 
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Kali-Yuga, begins from the year 3102 B.C.; the year 1, expired 
or completed, being 3101 B.C. The four Yugas, or Ages, which com¬ 
prise one Mahayuga, have the following periods:— 


K^ta-Yuga 

1,728,000 

360 

4800 years of Gods, 

Treta-Yuga 

1,296,000 

360 

3600 

]0wapara-Yuga ... 

864,000 

360 

2400 

Kali-Yuga 

432,000 

360 

1200 

One Maha-Yuga... 

4,320,000 

360 

12000 years of Gods. 


The Kali Age is said to enbrace Six Salcas. Thus it is said in 
Pancanga-Sarani:— 

— 

3T^*rj^T-yr&qr^r trar ! 

<$qi JUtUFt 5 ?!:— 

wt (3044) 

(135) (1800) 

, aarsp (10000) ^ (400000) 

(821) fair: yTr s sr: II 

" In the Kali-age there are six founders of eras. First there was 
Yudhishthira in Indraprastha, whose era lasted for 3044 years. The 
second was Vikrama at Ujayani, whose era had run for 135 years. The 
third was Salivahana ai Pratisthana, Here the era of Yudhishthira is 
made the same as that of the Kaliyuga, which also dates from 3044 
years before the era of Vikrama, The Yudhisthira era also is obtained 
by adding 3179 to the Saka year; (i.e., the Saka begins with the 3180th 
year of the Yudhishthira era) and “ by adding 3044 to the Vikrama 
Saravat which, in its turn, is got by adding 135 to the Saka date,”® 

46- Vikrama or Samvat Era began in 56 B.C. “A Hindu legend 
tells us that a celebrated king Vikrama or Vikramaditya of Cjjain, in 
Malwa, began to reign in that year, and founded the era, which, in that 
view, runs form the commencement of his reign. Another version of it 
asserts that he died in tha : year, and that the reckoning runs from his 

1 . SecT. V. BrinivasalAiyangar, The Present Kaliytiga , JOB, III. 225. 

2 . Seo S. P. L. Ns. aaUuhaewami Is1, 7<L, 162 and R, E. Bbagwat, JRA8, XX, 

150 , 
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It is common to both the Digambaras and the Svelambaras. 
And the Gathas or Prakrit verses, upon which the earlier portions of 
some of the Jain Pattavalis or successions of the pontiffs are based, 
pretend to put forward such details about Vikramaditya as that “ for 
eight years he played as a child for “ sixteen he roamed over the 
country ; for fifty-six ”—(? fifteen)—“ he exercised rule, being given 
over to false doctrine ; for fifty years he was devoted to the religion of 


the Jina and then obtained heaven,” An addition to the legend 
connects Vikramaditya with some foreign invaders of India who were 
called Sakas ; and this, again, appears in two versions; one version 
represents him as regaining the kingdom of Ujjain after the Saka 
kings and dispossessed his father and had reigned there for four years 
prior to B.C. 57; and the other, as reported by Alberuni in the 
eleventh century A.D.,—brings the Sakas on the scene a hundred and 
thirty-five years later, and asserts that Vikramaditya marched against 
the Saka king, and put him to flight and killed him in the region of 
Karur, between Multan and the castle of Loni,” and that in celebra¬ 
tion of this, there was established the Saka era commencing A. D. «S. 
And another addition asserts that at the court of Vikramaditya there 
flourished “ the Nine Gems,” namely, the poet Kalidasa, the astrono¬ 
mer Varahamihira, the lexicographer Amarasimha, and the various 
authors Dhanvantari, Ghatakarpara, Kshapanaka, Sanku, Vararuchi and 


Vetalabhalta.”* 


47. Salivahana Saka, is “ the Saka or era of Salivahana,” the 
Saka or era of the glorious and victorious king Salivahana, the year of 
the Saka or era established by Salivahana. And the popular belief, in 
that the Saka era was founded by a king Salivahana reigning in A.D. 
78 at Pratishthana, which is the present 1 aithan on the Godavari, in 
the Nizam’s territory. 

~ l7 JCrTpieet, IA, XXX. 1; JBAS, (1916), 809. 

• • geo ProfesBOt Reilhorn’s examination of this question in the I«:f. Ant. vol. 20 
(1891), p. 404 fl. His earliest instance of tho word vikrama being used in oonneclion 
with the eta, in a not quite dear sense, namely, in tho expression vikramakhya kala , 
•« the time called Vikrama," is one of the year 698, in a.d. 843, from an inscription at 
Dholpur (p. 406. No. 10). His earliest instance of the era being plainly attributed to a 
king Vikrama wae a literary one of the year 1050, in a.d, 993 (Ibid. No. 40) An ear- 
lier instaucc is known now from tho Eklingji inscription, which is dated in tho year 
1028 of king Vikramaditya in a.d. 071: JBRAS, VOl. 2 : i, p 100." 

2. J. P. Fleet, JR AS (1916), 809. 

The exact expression Salivahana Saka is, mostly coniined to dates recorded in 
prose, In chi'cs in versa, other ways of introducing the namo SilivShani 'vtro ollow- 
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Sakakala, Sakabda or Saka era commenced thus in 78 A.D. It is 
either “ the Era of the Saka king Kanishka, who conquered Kashmir 
and Western India in the 1st century after Christ ” or the era of the 
defeat of the Sakas by a Hindu king. 

“ The astronomer, Varahamihira who lived in the sixth century A.D. 
cited the Saka Era as the Saka Bhupa Kala or Sakendra Kala, i.e„ 
the Era of the Saka king. His commentator explains this as the Era 
when the barbarians called Sakas “ were discomfited by Vikramaditya. 
Again, the astronomer Brahmagupta, who flourished in the seventh 
century A.D„ cites the Era as Saka Nripante, i.e., after the Saka king# 
His commentator explains this as after the reign of Vikramaditya, 
who slew a people of Barbarians called Sakas.” 1 

[« Manu says (Ch. X, 144-145) that the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambhojas, 
Paradas and Pahlavas were originally Kshatriyas, but became outcastes 
by neglecting their Vedic duties, etc. The Mahabharata (Adiparvan, 
Ch. 85) speaks of these tribes as descendants of Kshatriyas and as 
having taken part in the Great War between the Pandavas and Kaura- 
vas, The Ramayana of Valmiki (Balakanda, Sarga 55) mentions them 
among the. tribes who fought during the war of Visvamitra with 
Vasishtha. The Gautama Dharma Sutra (Ch. IV, 21) speaks of the 
Sakas, Yavanas, etc., as a Pratiloma caste of the Aryas. It is stated 
in the Pachna Parana (Svarga-khanda, Ch. 15) that the Sakas etc., were 
driven out by king Sagara, a descendant of Ikshvaku, to the countries 
beyond the borders of India, after getting their heads etc,, shaved 
under the advice of Vasishtha, although they were Kshatriyas. The 
Vishnu Purana (Amsa H, Ch. 3) describes the Yavanas as living in the 
west, the Sakas in the north-west, the Kira las in the east, and the four 
Indian castes in ibe middle of India during the time of the Great War. 
The MaUya Purana also refers to Sakas, Yavanas, etc,, as degraded 

cd, and the shorter form SSLvaha- was sometimes used, to suit the metre: see eg., 
professor Kielhorn’s List of fcho Inscriptions of Southern India in Ep, Ind, vrh 7, 
appendix. Nos, 4G5, d75, 003, 519, 1001, 1005. This clipped form is also found occa¬ 
sionally in prose ; lcc, c.g., Ibid,, No. 527. Compare SafcavSba as tho shorter form of 
Sat&vSthana,” 

1 . Cok brooko’s Algebra, etc., from the Sar.ocrit, p. xliii, London. 

bee on. ihia era, Butt’s Civ. I. 21 ; Fleet, ’iradittonai Dab vj Kanishka, J.UAS, 
(1903), 986; J. If. Marshall, Dait of KafliMa, JEAS (1905), 192. 
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fyan tribes living on the frontiers of Bharata Varsha. Panini refers 
in his Ashtadhyayi (II. 2-84) to Sahas and Yavanas and requires 3F5 to 
be placed before WT, and Panini even according to Western Oriental¬ 
ists lived long before the time of Alexander the Great. 1 he Sakas, 
therefore, could under no circumstances, be identified with any foreign 
tribes that invaded India after Alexander’s time, j 


48. Harsa Era of Nepal began in 457 B.C., 1 2 3 4 and that, is the 
date that is referred to in Nepalavamsavali. 

Cedi or Kalacuri Era began in 249 A.D. 

Hamsa Samvat or Era of Harsavardhana began in 606 A.D.* 


Vaiabhi Era began in 319 A.D.* 

49. Brhaspaticakra or Jovian cycle of sixty years. “ The 

Hindu Cycle of 60 years, technically known as the Brihaspati Chakra 
or Cycle of Jupiter,” begins with the year Prabhava and ends with the 
year Kshaya (60). 


«In Northern India a year of the Jovian cycle is omitted once on 
an average of 85 5/22 years, or 22 in 1875 years; hence it has ad¬ 
vanced on the southern system by 11 in about 950 years. The year of 
the cycle in Northern India is found by multiplying the Saka year by 

22 adding 4291 and dividing the sum by 1875, then adding the Saka 
date to the integral of the quotient, and dividing by 60; the remainder 
is the year of the cycle. Thus, for Saka 1772 the first operation gives 

23 and a remainder of 260, then 1772-J-23 divided by 60 gives as a 
remainder the 55lh year of the cycle or Durmati current. It the Kali- 
yuga year is used, the usual rule is to multiply it by 1,0117, and to the 
integers of the product add 26 and divide the sum by 60 as before.” 


50. Kollam or Malabar Era began in 25th August 825 A.D. on 
the sun’s entry into Kany.l according to the Chronogram, 

^ qr ir so 

0 6 14 3 4 1 

1. See Alboruui’e India (Sachou’s Transl. II, xlix. 7) and Bbagwanlal Indrajis 
N era la- Vain 4S val i ‘ Id, XIII. 411-28. 

2. Id, XU1 207 i XVII. 224, XVIII, 265. 

3. Id, XV. 105, 138, 

4. From Sena;-\ti Bhatiarka, See My s. Arch. Hep. (1923), ai d 7.4. I. 45, IV. 
101,174, V. 004, 206, XV. 187 post. For Gm Ja-V»labbi Era, see Id, XIV. 0. 
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By that day 1434160 days of Kali liad expired, 
north Malayalatn, but in Travancore and Cochin, 
eun’s entry into Simha. 


<SL 

This is current in 
the year begins on 


“ The chief difference between the northern and southern systems 
is, that if the sun enters a sign of the zodiac during the d^y time, that 
day is reckoned in the northern calender c?.s the first day of the month 
corre^ ■ nding to that sign; whereas in the south the sun must have 
entered the sign within the first 3 of the 5 parts into which the day is 
divided, otherwise the day next is reckoned the first of the month." 

u The Andu year obtains in the Malayalara Country and in the 
Thmevellj District In the former, they are known as Kollam. Andu* 
and in the latter merely as Andu. The Andu commences in the So-th 
Malaya! am Country (Travancore and Cochin) and in the Tinnevelly 
District with Chingan (Avani), i.e., on the first day of he fifth month 
of the Solar Calender (Tamil), and in the Norlh-Malayalam country 
(Bxitish Malabar) with Kanni, i.e., on the* first day ol the sixth month 
of the same Calender. The Andu year is thus not s> r.chronous with 
,ho Cyclic, Kali or Saka year. Andu years would appear to have been 
OA’igi \iilly reck- t 3 d in Cycles of 1,000 years each, and the second of 
them h Tied to 1 ave expired in 825 A.D However this may bo, the 
current Cycle, which »3 begun in 325 AIX, has now been carried be¬ 
yond the limit of 1,000 years, and it may be that this was done in 
ignorance of the above convention, if any such had existed. 


51. Chronogram#. A number of device* have been adopted in 
Hindu Works for expressing the number of years, an expression by 
chronograms. They were either expressed by significant words, words 
which denote their own number as the equivalent or by the us* of 
letters on nu algebraical formula. 

Th tint complete list is that given by Alb or uni (AD. 1031); the 
following is from his list, as translated by Woepoke supplemented from 
Browns 11 Cyclic Tables" and. Inscriptions. As nr. limits can be 
plac'd to a fanciful practice like this, I cannot give thi, list as com¬ 
plete list. 

CvUor— -Sunya; kha; gagana; viyat; nkaj*, ambara; ..bhra; 
ananta; vyoma, 

.Adi; .asin; indu; kohiti; ur iu >; dban* ; pilumaha; 

djaudra, ailamsu; ruparamui; pnihivi; bhu : som-; .*ayaU ; 

vaitidba; sa»anl< 5 Vtbina; ciharar : 
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2. .Yama; Asvin ; ravichandrau ; locbana; aksbi; Dasra ; 

yam ala ; paksba ; netra ; bahu; karna ; kmumba ; kara ; drisbti. 


3..'Erikala; trijagat; Iri; trigun a ; loka ; trigata ; pavaka ; 

vaisvanara : dhana ; tapana ; huta-ana : jvalana ; agni: vabr^ ; triio- 
chana; trinetra ; Rama ; sahodara ; sikbin; guna 

4.Veda ; samudra ; sagara; abdbi; dadbi; dis ; JalaSaya ; 

krila ; jalanidbi; yuga ; bandhu ; udadhi. 

5..Sara ; anba ; indriya; sayaka ; bana ; bhuta ; i&hu ; Pan- 

dava ; tata; ratua *, prana ; suta \ putra \ visikba \ kalambaj margana 

< 5 ...Rasa; anga : ritu ; masarddha ; raga , ari ; darsana ; larka; 


mata ; snsira. 

7. .Aga ; naga ; parvata ; mahidbara ; adri; muni; risbi; a?ri; 

svara ; cbhandas; asva ; dbafu , kalatra ; saila, 

8. . “-Vasa ; ahi; gaja ; dantin ; mangai i ; naga; bhuti; ibkn ; 


sarpa. 


9.. 

• Go ; uanda ; randhra ; chhidra ; pavana ; antarn 

anka; nidhi 

; dvara. 

10.. 

•••Dis ; asa ; kondu ; ravanasura ; avatara ; karma. 


Rudra ; svara; Mahadeva ; akshaublni; labha. 

12. 

...Surva ; ark a * aditya ; bbanu ; masa , vyaya, 

13....... 

Vi.sva ; Mann ntha; Kamadeva. 

14. 

,..Manu ; Loka ; Indra 

15. 

Tithi; pakshi; ahan. 

10. 

...Asbti; nr ip a ; bbupa ; I ala. 

17. 

...Atyashii 

18. 

...Dbriti. 

19. 

...Atidhrits, 

20. 

...Nakha ; kriti. 

21. 

...UtkritI; avargn. 

22. 

...fati, 

24. 

...jin' 

25.. 

.••Tattva. 


Atberani (1031 A.D.) says that miml beyond n‘«n y-tive 
noted ia The following, bowovt r, orviir bui in kd docu¬ 

ment* 'only : 

27 


Nakshatra. 
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32...Danta, Rada. 

33.Deva. 

40.**..Tana, 

The list might be made much more extensive, as it is obvious that 
any synonyms of any word that can be used to signify a number can 
be used, e.g., any word signifying * moon ’ besides those mentioned as 
equivalent to 1, may be used for the same purpose, and so with the 
others. The ordinary numbered words are commonly mixed with the 
words given above. 

In making numbers of this system units are mentioned first and 
then the higher orders, e g., Rishinagakhendusamvatsara is year 1087 
gaganasastrakhenduganite samvatsara is equal to 1063; dahanadri- 
khenduganitasamvastara is equal to 1073, It appears, however, that 
occasionally in recent inscriptions the words are put in the same order 
as the figures are written.” 

The algebraical formula* are 

i. I... ^ (1) I ^ (2) and so on to ® (9) 

ii # I ... z (1) I 5 (2) and so on to 5 (9) 

iii. qrfeqsr I... t (1) I (2) and so on to (5) 

iv* smsff I ... q (1) I x (2) and so on to ? (8) 

The order of the letters is from right to left, in conjunct letters, 
the last pronounced consonant only counts value and vowels have no 
value. Thus mean 54 an means 1059 * 

52. SantracottU8. It was Sir William Jones, the Founder and 
President of the Society instituted in Bengal for inquiry into the History 
and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia, who died on 
27th April 1794, that suggested for ihe first time an idmiificaiion to the 
notice of scholars. In his * Tenth Anniversary Discourse > delivered 
by him on 28th February 1793 on “ Asiatic History, Civil and Natural,” 
referred vo the so-called discovery by him of ihe identity of Can- 
dragupta. the Founder of the Maurya Dynasty of the Kings Magadha, 
with Sandracoltus of the .Greek writers of Alexander's adventures, thus : 

“ The Jurisprudence of the Hindus and Arabs being the field, 
which I have chosen for my peculiar toil, yon cannot expect, that J 
should greatly enlarge your collection of historical knowledge; but 1 
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may be able to offer you some occasional tribute, and I cannot help 
mentioning a discovery which accident threw in my way ; though my 
proofs must be reserved for an essay, which I have destined for the 
fourth volume of your Transactions. To fix the situation of that 
Palibothra, (for there may have been several of the name) which was 
visited and described by Megasthenes, had always appeared a very 
difficult problem ; for, though it could not have been Prayaga where 
no ancient metropolis ever stood, nor Cdnyacubja which has no epithet 
at all resembling the word used by the Greeks, nor Gaur, otherwise 
called Lacshmanavati, which all know to be a town comparatively 
modern, yet we could not confidently decide that it was Pataliputra , 
though names and most circumstances nearly correspond, because that 
renowned capital extended from the confluence of the Soue and the 
Ganges to the site of Patna, while Palibothra stood at the junction of the 
Ganges and Erranaboas , which the accurate M. D’Anville had pronoun¬ 
ced to be “ Yamuna but this only difficulty was removed when 1 
found in a Classical Sanskrit book near two thousand years old, that 
Hiraliyabahu or golden-armed, which the Greeks changed to Errana¬ 
boas, or the river with a lovely murmur , was in fact another name for 
the Sona itself, though Megasthenes from ignorance or inattention, has 
named them separately. 1 This discovery led to another of greater 
moment; for Cbandragupta, who, from a military adventurer, became 
like Sandracottus, the sovereign of Upper Hindustan, actually fixed the 
seat of his empire at Pataliputra, where he received ambassadors from 
foreign princes, and was no other than that very Sandracottus who 
concluded a treaty with Seleucus Nicator ; so that w r e have solved 
another problem to which we before alluded , and may in round 
numbers consider the twelve and three hundredth years before Christ 
as two certain epochs between Rama who conquered Silan a few cen¬ 
turies after the flood, and Vicramaditya who died at Ujjayini fifty-seven 
years before the beginning of our era.” 

53. The passage regarding Candragupta’s date is found in 
justinius, Epitoma Pompet Tragi, xv. 4 and Mr. McCrindle translated it 
as follows : * 3 

“ [Seleucus] carried on many wars in the East after the division of 
the Macedonian kingdom between himself and the other successor of 
Alexander, first seizing Babylonia, and then reducing the Bactrians, his 
power being increased by the first success. Thereafter he passed into 

1. Asiatic Researches, IV. 10-1J. 

3. Mendelsohn’s edition (Leipzig, 1879), I, 426. 

I 
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ndia, which had, since Alexander's death, killed his prefects, thinking 
that the yoke of slavery had been shaken off from its neck. The 
author of its freedom had been Sandrocottus ; but when victory was 
gained he had changed the name of freedom to that of bondage. For, 
after he had ascended the throne, he himself oppressed with servitude 
the very people which he had rescued from foreign dominion. Though 
of humble birth, he was impelled by innate majesty to assume royal 
power. When king Nandrus, 1 * 3 whom he had offended by his boldness, 
ordered him to be killed, he had resorted to speedy flight. , . , 

Sandrocottus, having thus gained the crown, held India at the time 
when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness. 


Seleucus came to an agreement with him, and, after settling affairs in 
the East, engaged in the war against Antigone." 


The same transactions are referred to by Appianus: 

“ [Seleucus] crossed the Indus and waged war on Androcottus 
king of the Indians who dwelt about it, until he made friends and 
entered tnto relations of marriage with him." 

According to Strabo, Seleucus ceded to Chandragupta a tract of 
land to the west of the Indus and received in exchange five hundred 
elephants. 9 


The inference drawn is this : Seleucus I Nik at or of Syria (n.c. 312- 
280), “ arrived in Cappadocia in the autumn of 302 [the year preced¬ 
ing the battle of Ipsos], The march from India to there must have 
required at ieast two summers. Consequently, the peace with Chan- 
1 dragnpta has to be placed about the summer of 304, or at the latest 
in we next winter.' 8 We know from various sources that Megasthenes 
became the ambassador of Seleucus at Chandragupta's court. 4 * 

It follows from these statements that Chandragupta ascended ihe 
throne beween Alexander's death (B.C. 323) and the treaty with 
Seleucus (B.C. 304)." 

54. Earlier in the same discourse Sir William had mentioned his 
authorities for the statement that Candragupta became sovereign of 
tpper Hindusthan, with his Capital at Pataliputra, “ A most beautiful 

1. McOrindle's translation, 114. 

a. V. A. Smith, Early History of Lidia, 3rd cd., p. 150 f.; Krom, Vermes, 
44. 154 ff. 

3. Beloch’s Qriech, Qesch , 3, 1. 146, n. 3. 

4. Schwanbeiq Mcgastliew ladica (Bonn. 1876). P* 19; 0. Muller, Frag¬ 

ment u TUstoricofm Gi'crcoruvi , vol. ii (Paris 1848). p, 508 ; MoOrindle, 2.4, VI. 115. 
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poem ” said he “ by Somadeva, comprising a long chain of instructive 
and agreeable stories, begins with the famed revolution at Pataliputra 
by the murder of king Nanda with his eight sons, and the usurpation 
of Chandragupta ; and the same revolution is the subject of a tragedy 
in Sanskrit entitled ‘ The Coronation of Chandra/”* Thus he claimed 
to have identified Palibothra with Pataliputra and Sandrokoittis with 
Candragupta, and to have determined 300 B.C. “ in round numbers ” 
as a certain epoch between two others which he called the conquest 
of Silan by Rama “1200 B.C.” and the death of Vikramaditya at 
Ujjain in 57 B.C. 

In the Discourse referred to, Sir William barely stated his dis¬ 
covery, adding “ that his proofs must be reserved ” for a subsequent 
essay, but he died before that essay could appear. 

55. The theme was taken immediately hy Cob Wilford in Volume 
V of the Asistic Researches. Wilford entered into a long and fanciful 
disquisition on Palibothra , and rejected Sir William's identification of it 
with Pataliputra , but he accepted the identification of Sandracoltus with 
Candragupta in the following words :—Sir William Jones from a 
poem written by Somadeva and a tragedy called the Coronation of 
Chandra or Chandragupta discovered that he really was the Indian 
king mentioned by the historians of Alexander under the name of 
Sandrocotlus. These poems I have not been able to procure ; but I 
have found another dramatic piece entitled Mudra-Rachasa,* which is 
divided into two parts; the first may be called the Coronation of 
Chandra.”* 

Wilson further amended the incorrect authorities relied on by Sir 
William Jones; and said in his Preface to Mudra-Rakshasa,* that by 
Sir William's “ a beautiful poem by Somadeva ” was " doubtless meant 
the large collection of tales by Somabhatta the Vrihat-katha.” 4 

1. Ibid. 6. 

X. This spelling shows that Wilford saw not the Sanskrit drains but some verna¬ 
cular visions of it 

2. Asiatic It. searches, V. 2o2. Wilford wrongly names the author of the drama 
as Amanta (or Anantu). 

8. Theatre of ? he Hindus, Vol. II, 

4, Wilson again 1 b not quite correct in his Bibiography. Somatfeva’s large collec¬ 
tion of tales is entitled Kathasatit sagara and is an adaptation into Sanskrit verse of 
an origingal work in the Paisacl language called Bahai-Hatha, °ompo~6t by cu 
Gu^adhya, 
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56. Max Muller then elaborated the discovery of this identity 
in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature. To him this identity was a settled 
incontrovertible fact. On the path of further research, he examined 
the chronology of the Buddhists according to the Northern or the 
Chinese and the Southern or the Ceylonese traditions, and summed 
this up : “ Everything in Indian Chronology depends upon the date of 
Chandragupta. Chandragupta was the grand-father of Asoka, and the 
contemporary of Selukus Nikator. Now, according to the Chinese 
chronology, Asoka would have lived, to waive the minor differences, 
850 or 750 B.C., according to Ceylonese Chronology, 315 B.C. Either 
of these dates is impossible because it does not agree with the chrono¬ 
logy of Greece.” 4 Everything in Indian Chronology depends upon the date 
of Chandragupta 1 is the declaration. How is that date to be fixed ? 
The Puranic accounts were of course beneath notice. The Buddhist 
chronologies were conflicting, and must be ignored The Greek 
synchronism comes to his rescue. “ There is but one means by which 
the history of India can be connected with that of Greece, and its 
chronology must be reduced to its proper limits,” that is, by the clue 
afforded by “ the name of Sandrocottus or Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit 
Chandragupta.” 


From classical writers—Justin, Arrian, Diadorus Siculus, Strabo 
Quintus Curtius, and Plutarch—a formidable array all of whom how¬ 
ever borrowed their account from practically the same sources—he 
puts together the various statements concerning Sandrocottus, and tries 
to show that they all tally with the statements made by Indian writers 
about the Maurya king Candragupta. “ The resemblence of this name” 
says he “ with the name of Sandrocottus or Sandrocyptus was first, 
1 believe, pointed out by Sit William Jones. Wilford, Wilson, and Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen have afterwards added further evidence in confirmation 
of Sir W. Jones’s conjecture ; and although other scholars , and particularly 
M. Troyer in his edition of the Rajatarangini, have raised objections , we 
shall see that the evidence in favour of the identity of Chandragupta 
and Sandrocottus or Sandrocyptus is such as to admit of no reasonable 
doubt.” Max Muller only repeats that the Greek accounts of Sandro¬ 
cottus and ?he Indian accounts of Chandragupta agree in the main, 
both speaking of a usurper who either was base-born himself or else 
overthrew a base-born predecessor, and that this essential agreement 
would I old whether the various names used by Greek writers—Xan- 
dramea, Andraraas, Aggraman, Sandrocottus and Sandrocyptus—should 
be made to refer to two kings, the overthrown and the overthrow er, 
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all to one namely the overthrower himself; though personally he is 
inclined to the view that the first three variations refer to the over¬ 
thrown, and the last two to the overthrower. He explains away the 
difficulty in identifying the sites of Palibolhra and Patoliputra geo¬ 
graphically by “ a change in the bed of the river Sone.” He passes 
over the apparent differences in detail between the Greek statements on 
the one hand and the Hindu and Buddhist versions on the other quite 
summarily, declaring that Buddhist fables were invented to exalt, and 
the Brajmianic fables to lower Chandragupta’s descent ! Lastly with 
respect to chronology the Brahmanic is altogether ignored, and the 
Buddhist is “ reduced to its proper limits ” that is, pulled down to fit 
in with Greek chronology. 


57. 1 Priyadasi. Next came inscriptions of Priyadasi. 2 These 
edicts published in the tenth and twelfth years of Asoka’s reign (253 and 
251 B.C.) are found in distinct places in the extreme East and West of 
India. As revealed in these engraved records, the spoken dialect was 
essentially the same throughout the wide and fertile religions lying be¬ 
tween the Vindhya and Himalayas and between the mouths of the Indus 
and the Ganges. The language appears in three varieties, which may be 
named the Punjabi , the Ujjaini and the Alagadhi . These may point to a 
transitional stage between Sanskrit and Pali. “ The language of the 
inscriptions,” says Prineep “ although necessarily that of their date and 
probably that in which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded 
their doctrines, seems to have been the spoken language of the people 
of Upper India than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists 
or a sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although 
incompatible with their Buddhistic origin, cannot be accepted as a 
conclusive proof that the . originated from a peculiar form of religious 
belief/’ 


Asoka’s name does not occur in these inscriptions, but that these 
purport to emanate from a king who gives his formal title in various 
Prakrit forms of which the Sanskrit would be Devanampriyah Priya- 


1. The Edicts are edited in IA % 6. 10, 14, 17, 18, 19, 23. 3.4 37, 38. On the 
Edicts, see TA, XIII. 804 ; XX. 1, 85, 229 ; XXXV. 220: XXXlV. 246 ; XXXVIII. 
151; XLVII, 48. 

Also, D. E, Bhaodarkar, Asoka, Calcutta ; V. A. Smith, Asoka, Oxford ; F. W. 
Thomas, Les Vivasii do Asoka, JA t (1910); E. HuHzaoh, Date of Asoka , JRAS, 
(1914) 948, H. H. Wilson, Identity of Asoka, JRAS, (o. s.), XXIT, 177. 243 ; (1901) 
827-868; V. A. Smith, Authorship of Piyadcui inscriptions, JRAS , (1001), 485; 
Asokavadana, JRAS , [1901) 545, Bindueara, JRAS, (1901), 884. 
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darsi raja. It was James Prinsep that first ascribed Asoka’s edicts to 
Devanampiya-Tissa of Ceylon. 1 2 3 The discovery of the Nagajuna Hill 
cave-inscriptions of Sashalata Devanampiya, whom he at once identi¬ 
fied with Dasaratha, the grandson of the Maurya king Asoka and the 
fact that Tumour had found Piyadassi or Piyadassana used as a sur¬ 
name of Asoka in the TJipavamsa, induced Prinsep to abandon his 
original view, and to identify Devanampriya Priyadarsan with Asoka 
himself. 

In February 1838, Prinsep published the text and a translation of 
the second rock edict, Girnar version of it (1. 3) the words Amtiyako 
Yonaraja and in the Dhauli version (1. 1) Amtiyoke mm a Yonq-laja , and 
identified the Yona king Antiyaka or Aniiyoka with Antiochus III of 
Syria.® In March 1838, he discovered in the Girnar edict xiii (1, 8), 
the names of Turaraaya, Amtikona,* and Maga* whom he most ingeni¬ 
ously identified with Ptolemy II Philadelphos of Egypt, Antigonus 
Gonatas of Macedonia (?) and Magas of Cyrine. At the same time he 
modified his earlier theory and now referred the name Aniiyoka to 
Antiochus I or II of Syria* preferably the former. 

Ori the Girnar rock the name of a fifth king who was mentioned 
after Maga is lost. The Shahbazgajhi version calls him Alikasilndara. 
E, Norris*, recognized that this name corresponds to the Greek 
*A%€€<xv oooq, and suggested hesitatingly that Alexander of Epirus, 
the son of Pyrihus, might be meant by it. 4 5 6 This identification was 
endorsed by Westerguard, 8 Lassen, 8 and Senari, 7 But Professor Beloch 
thinks that Alexander of Corinth, the son of Craterus, had a better 
claim. 8 

ff The mention of those five contemporaries in the inscriptions of 
Devanampriya Priyadarshi,” says E, Hultzsch, “ confirms in a general 

1. E. Hultzsch, Date oj Asoka , JliAS , (1914), 943. 

2. JASB t VII, 156. 

3. In reality GirnSr and K&l&i read Amtekina , Shahb3zgathi Amtikini. Buhler 
(ZDMG. t 40. 187) justly remarked that these two forms would rather correspond to 
Antigenes than to Antigonus. But no king named Antigenes is known \o us, though it 
was the name of one of the officers of Alexander the Great, who was executed, together 
with Eameoes, in B.G, 310, Mug then satrap of Suslaiia. 

4. JRAS , (o. s.), 206. 

5. ?Aoei AbhaKdlunrjcn , translated from the Danish iuto German by Blender 
(Breslau, 1862), p. 120 f. 

6. Ind. Alt., 253 £f. 

7. 1A, XX. 342. 

8. Griech> Gesch,, 3, 2, 105. 
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way the corrections of Prinsep’s identification of the latter with Asoka, 
the grandson of Chandragupta, whose approximate time we know from 
Greek and Roman records. Antiochus I Soter of Syria reigned B.C. 
280-261, his son Antiochus II Theos 261-246, Ptolemy 1L Philadelphos 
of Egypt 285-247, Antigonus Gonales of Macedonia 276-239, Magas 
of Cyrene c. 300 —c. 250, Alexander of Epirus 2/2— c 255, and Alexan- 
<ier of Corinth 252 — c. 244. 


58 This identification of Sandrocotlus with Candragupta Maurya 
furnished a very certain starting point in investigating what appeared 
to be such a huge field of uncertainties as Indian Chronology. Thus, 
according to Buddhist traditions, it is said, Buddha died 162 years 
before Candragupta. Max Muller supposes that “Chandragupta 
became king about 315 B.C., and so he places the death of Buddha 

162 plus 315 or 477 B.C. Or again 32 years after Chandragupta, Asoka 
is said to have become king, that is 315—52 or 263 B.C. ; and his 
“ inauguration ” is said to have taken place in 259 1>,C. At the lime of 
Asoka’s inauguration 218 years had elapsed since the conventional date 
of Buddha’s death.'’ Hence Buddha must have also died in 477 B.C. 


59. Thus came in the Anchor Sheet of Indian Chronology. It 
fell to the glorious lot of Vincent E. Smith to sponsor this hypothesis 
and inslal it on a firmer pedestal. Glory is god-made and V. S. 
Smith was destined for it* He took the chronological identity so pre¬ 
mised by the predecessors in this historical heirarchy as the basis of 
further calculation of the exact dates of the different dynasties that 
ruled over Magadha before and after the Mauryas. He was able to 
invoke the aid of numismatics in addition to epigraphy. He could 
interpret the eras, particularly the Gupta era of the inscriptions and the 
legends on the coins, and discover a confirmation of the earlier 
opinions. He could not however get over, as if by compunction, the 
need to follow the Buninas in the enumeration of the kings and then 
dynasties; h. took the dynasties and the succession of kings as they 
were, he did not call them fic titious. He had objection to ihr long 

1. The reader may well bo reminded of the feoicious address of Gopl to 8rj 
Kr§nn : 

Wt.'Trsft efoPU 

"i Held ifrait i 

S dsrrtr fddUfi d I 

ft eg jiito ifpT guspiw gwfii n 
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periods of years that these Puranas sometimes assigned to particular 
kings or dynasties. They were improbable and fanciful and so cn 

their face unreliable ! So he set out to sift the inWrvals of time and 

adjust the dates and periods on a rational basis, a basis that would 
quite convince the modern mind of a reasonable probability. The 

device of reduction of time is in short this: 

Whore Iho Puranas have different readings Iho shortest number of 
years is adopted; where the Puranas give a long period to any reign, it 
is reduced to 20 years as the average ascertainable in royal histories 
elsewhere ; where (he Puranas give only brief terms of a few years or a 


few months, that is 

adopted as correct. The result of these 

reductions 

will be seen below 

; — 



PORANAS. 

V. Smith. 

Nandas 

... 100 (1635-1535 B.C.) 

45 

Mauryas 

... 316 (1535-1219 B.C.) 

137 

Sungas 

... 300 (1219—919 B C.) 

112 

Kanvas 

... 85 ( 919—834 B.C.) 

45 

Andhras 

... 506 ( 834—328 B.C.) 

289 

Guptas 

... 245 ( 328-83 B.C.) 

149 


Thus, according to Vincent Smith's Candragupta became king in 
322 B.C., and Buddha died in 487 B.C., this allows 50 years for the 
Nandas , before Candragupta, and 250 years for the Saisunagas before 
the Nandas. And so he begins his Early History from about 602 B.C. 
Likewise, starting from 322 B.C., V. Smith allows 137 years for the 
Maurya Dynasty and places Sunga kings in 185-73 B.C., and Kanva 
kings in 73 to 28 B.C., and so on bringing the list down to Andhras 
and Guptas. I extract the passage : 

“ Although the discrepant traditionary materials available do not 
permit the determination with accuracy of the chronology of the Saisu- 
naga and Nanda dynasties, it is, I venture to think, possible to attain 
a tolerably close approximation to the truth, and to reconcile some of 
the traditions. The fixed point from which to reckon backwards is the 
year ?2? B.C .. the date for the succession of Chandragupta Maurya, which 
is certainly correct, with a possible error not exceeding three years. 
The sec md principal datum is the list of ten kings of the Saisunaga 
dynasty as given in the oldest historical entries in the Puranas, namely 
tL^se in the Matsya and the Vaylt, the general correctness of which 
is confirmed by several lines of evidence; and the ^hird W the probable 
date >f the death of Buddha. 
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Although the fact that the Saisunaga dynasty consisted of ten 
kings may bo admitted, neither the duration assigned by the Puranas 

lo the dynasty as n whole, nor that allotted to certain reigns, can he 

accepted. Experience proves that in a long series an average of 
twenty-five years to a generation is rarely attained, and that, this ave¬ 
rage is still more rarely exceeded in a series ot reigns as distinguished 

from generations. 

The English series of ten reigns from Charles II to \ ictoria, in¬ 
clusive, 1649-1901 (reckoning the accession of Charles 11 from the 
death of his father in 1649), occupied 252 years, and included the two 
exceptionally long reigns of George III and \ ictoria, aggregating 124 
years. The resultant average , 2j.2 years per reign. , may be taken as the 
maximum possible , and consequently 2J2 years are the maximum alloivable for 
the ten Saisunaga reigns. The Puranic figures of 321 (Matsya) and 332 
(Vayu) years, obtained by adding together the durations of the several 
reigns may be rejected without hesitation as being incredible. The 
Matsya account concludes with the statement, 4 lhese will be the ten 
Saisunaga kings. The Saisunagas will endure 360 years, being kings 
with Kshatriya kinsfolk.’ Mr. Pargiter suggests that the figures 360 
should be interpreted as 1 163 If that interpretation be accepted me 
average length of reign would be only 16.3, and it would be difficult to 
make Buddha (died cir. 4S7) contemporary with Bimbisara and Ajata- 
satru. It is more probable that the dynasty lasted for more than tu o 

centuries. 

As staled in the text, the traditional periods assigned to the Nanda 
dynasty of either 100 or 150 years for two generations cannot oe 
accepted. A more reasonable period of fifty years may be firmsion- 
ally assumed. Wo thus get the 302 (252 plus 50) as the mtximum 
admissible period for the Saisunaga and Nanda dynastic.-. ' L Ul _ ’ 

and, reckoning backwards from the fixed point, 322 B.C., lhe ear 
024 B C , is found to be the earliest possible date for .Sistraaga, .he 
first king But of course the true date may be, and probably is. some • 
what later, because it is extremely unlikely that twelve reigns (ten.Sm.su- 
naga and two Nanda) should have attained an average of .'5.16 years. 

lhe reigns of the fifth and sixth kings, Bimbisara or Sronika, and 
Ajatasatru or Kunika, were well remembered owing to tb© " ar "'' ;uu ' 
events in religious history which marked them. We may ere. ,e 
assume that the lengths of those reigns v re known more oi ies- ucut- 

J 
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and are justified in accepting the concurrent testimony of the 
and Matsya Puranas, that Bimbisara reigned for twenty-eight 


Ajatasatru is assigned twenty-five or twenty-seven years by different 
Puranas, and thirty-two years by Tibetan and Ceylonese Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion. I assume the correctness of the oldest Puranic list, that of the 
Matsya, and take his reign to have been twenty-seven years. The 
real existence of Darsaka (erroneously called Vamsaka by the Matsya) 
having been established by Bhasa’s Vasavadatta, his reign may be 
assigned twenty-four years, as in the Matsya. Udaya, who is men¬ 
tioned in the Buddhist books, and is said to have built Pataliputra, is 
assigned thirty-three years by the Puranas, which may pass. 

The Vayu and Matsya Puranas respectively assign eighty-five and 
eighty-three years to the sum of the reigns of kings numbers 9 and 10 
together. These figures are improbably high, and it is unlikely that 
the two reigns actually occupied more than fifty years. The figure 46 
is assumed. 


The evidence as far as it goes, and at best it does not amount to 
much, indicates that the average length of the later reigns was in ex¬ 
cess <.t the normal figure. We may assume, therefore, that the first 
four reigns, about which nothing is known must have been compara¬ 
tively short, and did not exceed some seventy or eighty years collec¬ 
tively, An assumption that these reigns were longer would unduly 
prolong the total duration of the dynasty, the beginning of which must 
he dated about 600 B.C., or a little earlier. 

The existence of a great body of detailed traditions, which are 
not mere mythological legends, sufficiently establishes the facts that 
both Mahavira, the Jain leader, and Gautama Buddha were contem¬ 
porary to a considerable extent with one another and with the kings 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 

Tradition also indicates that Mahavira predeceased Buddha. The 
death of these saints form well-marked epochs in the history of Indian 
religion, and are constantly referred to by ecclesiastical writers for 
chronological purposes. It might therefore be expected that the 
traditional dates >f the two events would supply at once the desired 
clue <0 the dynastic chronology, dlut close examination of conflicting 
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traditions raises difficulties. The^ year 527 (528-7) B.C., the most 
commonly quoted date for the death of Mahavira, is merely one of 
several traditionary dates, and it seems to be impossible to reconcile 
the Jain traditions either among themselves or with the known approxi¬ 
mate date of Chandragupta. ,, 

60 . This exposition of V. E. Smith has become the unalterable 
standard for later scholars. 1 2 3 Great and sincere as many of these scholars 
have been, they did not dare or care to go behind Smith’s fiats and 
if any did differ from him, it was over the insignificant question of the 
particular year in which Candragupta was crowned, if it was 312, 315, 
321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326 or 327 B.C.* Thus Fleet says 

Now, in all matters of the most ancient Indian chronology, the 
great “ sheet anchor is, and has been ever since 1798, the date of 
ChandragUpta, the grandfather of As6ka the Maurya, as determined by 
the information furnished by the Greek writers. In recent years, in¬ 
deed, there has been a tendency to believe that we have something 
still more definite in the reference to certain foreign kings in the 
thirteenth rock-edict of Asoka. But, as may be shown on some other 
occasion, there is nothing in that, beyond proof that that edict, framed 
not earlier than the ninth year after the abhisheka or anointment of 
Asoka to the sovereignty, and most probably in the thirteenth year, 
was framed not before B.C. 272 ; and that does not help as much, 
because the abhisheka of Asoka might, so far as that goes, be put back 
to even as early a year as B.C. 284, In all that we have as yet been 
able to determine about Asoka, there is nothing that enables us to im¬ 
prove upon what we could already determine about Chandragupta. 
From the Greek writers, we know that Chandragupta became king of 
Northern India at some time between B.C, 326 >nd 312. Within those 
limits, different writers, have selected different years ; B.C. 325, 321, 
316, 315 and 312. The latest selection is, 1 suppose, th.it made by 
Mr. Vincent Smith in his Early Hsstory of India, 173: namely, B.C. 
321.”* 

1. V. R. Ramachandra Diksltar, Matsyapurana, Madras; E. D. Banorjee, Ag$ 
of Imperial Quptas, Benares, Dia^caudra Sircar, Successors of Satavcihunas, Jt<oJ 
Dept* of Latin, Calcutta, Vol, 26 ; Dliirendraoath Mukhopadhyayft* True Dates, of 
Buddha arA Confided Epochs, Ibid. Vol. 27. 

2. See M. Senast, 1A, XX. 229 * 8. Gopala Iyer, 1A, XXXVII. 341; Bnhlet, li, 
VI. 149, El, III, 134; Fleet, JBAS, (1904) 1, (1006) 983; V, Smith, EDI, 173. 

3. Fleet, JBAS, (1906) ,984, 
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61. The deductions and inferences of V. Smith have come to 
stay. But the traditional reputation has been too staring in its assertion 
that Mahabharata War happened at the end of Dvaparayuga, 37 years 
before the advent of Kaliyuga in 3102 B.C. Later scholars, to whom 
the tradition was a fraud resorted to the only alternative viz., to post¬ 
date the beginning of Kaliyuga so as to preserve the Puranic Synchro¬ 
nism of Mahabharata War with about the end of pvaparayuga. Even 
there the sayings of V. Smith were adopted as canons of indubitable 
truth and the dates were worked up on their basis only and this had 
been done in wholesale disregard of the care and precision with 
which the Puranas recorded the calculations of political history. 


62. The Puranas uniformly give two methods, which are corro¬ 
borative of each other, in calculating the dates of these Hindu Dynasties. 
One starts from the close of the Mahabharata War and almost co-evally 
With the commencement of the Kaliyuga, from which time the number 
of years that each king reigned is given. The other starts from the 
SaptarSiEra or the Laukikabda, whose cycle consisting of 2700 years is 
accepted by all authorities to have commenced about 4992 years ago 
corresponding to 3676 B.C. Now the Puranas state the First cycle of 
this Sapfarsi Era or Laukikabda commenced at the time of Parlkpit, 
that the Saptar^is were in Magha at his time, that they move in a retro¬ 
grade motion and lake 100 years to pass from one Naksatra to ano¬ 
ther, that they were in Purva§adha (or the 16th Nakpatra from 
Magha) at the time of the commencement of the Nanda dynasty, that 
they were in Citra-Naksa^ra (or the 24 Naksatra from Magha) at 
the commencement on the Andhra Dynasty and that at the beginning 
of the reign of the 27th king of the Andhra Dynasty, the cycle repeat- 
ed itself, the Saptarsis having come back to Magha. So there must 
have elapsed at least 1500 years between Pariksit and Mahapadma 
Nan$a, 2300 years between Pariksit and Andhra Simuka (Sri SiUakarVi) 
the Founder of the Andhra Dynasty and 270 years between Parik^ij 
and Sivasri Satakariyi, the 27th king of the Andhra Dynasty, and that 
this king Sivasri must have commenced his reign in the year 377 B.C. 

63. The Mahabharata War starts the Puranic chronology, that is, 
at 3139 B.C. The periods assigned to the eight dynasties that ruled 
over Magadha, Barhadratha to Andhra is made up 2311 years thus:— 
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Dynasty 

No. of Kings 

years. 

1. 

Barhadratha (post-Bharata) 22 

1006 

2. 

Pradyota 

5 

13S 

3. 

Saisunaga 

10 

360 

4. 

Nanda 

9 (2 generations) 

100 

5. 

Maury a 

12 

316 

6. 

Sunga 

10 

300 

7, 

Kanva 

4 

85 

8. 

Andhra 

32 

506 


m 

Total 1 * * * e#0 

2811 

2811 years after the 

Mahabharata War or about 328 

B.C., 



tiya and An4hrabhr(ya, the first king- of which was Candrugupta. 


64. This Sapjarsi Era is fully described in all the Puranas in 
words almost similar to one another and the following passage from 
the Kaliyuga-Raja-Vyttanta may suffice as an example :— 

fcfgf'd cRm II 

wwfai gl Irr *533 l 

flflt f^gr: ?JJdr: TO fw UrflT: 'feg % II 

W re% l 

ft 5 *?: m;f^T#fsqr spjn^f ggift II 

3 If git Ril erftlr ftft I 
• dlr?3 tf«r *?3 *w ftra II 

eft aew I 

^iwr^rr 5 ^ *?mleiftRW3 li 
*?<?? ^ra*?.- *rar Ji^ng ft | 

%%m gnWftsuRgeneqT,: || 

1. As sn-amsd up in KaUyuga-Rajavjor 3836 according to Ma^ya ? 

\ iucenfc Smith commits ac eggrogious blender in making the tirst 10 or 11 

.:ings of the Andhra dynasty contemponueom with the preceding dynasties a;id holding 

that the --jjyer of the la t Ka^va king 11 apparently mutt have been one or other of 

three Andhra kings namely No. 11 ,12 0 r !3 " Early BUlcnj p. 2Cd. 
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f -4 fit# srawfafira f| ^ \ 
Jrfctqsr ^r%prft{fif sng: S^fftct: || 


*hiwr[ t% c s: c R c rWrJTT cnj^rg i 
^ %*R ?ro#f jns^ n 
TOPS 'i-fr'TPJf q^.- | 
fqr^rg |i 

*TCT gpKff&ft TTorr SSPJR* JTRTflcT: | 

CRT 5TO Jfrsmf: TcTT: II 

Wirtfift ure <&>: m q itsrr: l 
qfRr% srrcRgSfr gfirfl* u 
'Tsjt%raq% trNst ^r 5% 1 
etTT 2 TR^^%^f 515 ^f: || 

at* wjqrsfa tT?rJT^rc*m^cr: l 
3'7 Tft^ff«n% fMtorcteqft gwq; 11 

at* ^rf^p^rsfir Mrf^RJT^j 1 

srogw^r* <sr% tir^ jnrrfor: n 

OTfirerra^fir: ^ ¥tp*m 3 gq: | 

3TR?ri a«rorc#fi<r §strsrp% g^g: ll 

HH>f% fl^irgTff: qTfafg* 5Tcfg l 

^ % flfa^FcT ^ fF3;?r gqcf: II 
‘^3lt%S'4 ff#r 5W HJTf: I 

II 

q^mrfowg qr<?~ 3 Fq 1 
q##* 35# 3 wi T'^wraTg 11 

wwsqta-wg qiasr^rfo^nn* l 
«rat tropr/t w#.- ?wi: ?gar: 11 

m galg snfcg: -g#: 1 

sstr *vz 'b% imr^fa ll 

gafarati qstr It 3 gn^sm 1 

5H*% TTRl# t?»4 <T?T Rf?5H *n*r J3 |j 

—Bliaga Hi : Chapter Ill, 
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Tbo above passage may be freely translatedjas follows : 

. * the oi f clQ of &e lunar asterisms (Nakshatras) wherein the great constellation 

the Sapta Rishis (constituting the Great Bear or the Ursa Major) revolve, and which 
contain 27 asterisms (like Asvini, Bharani, Krifctika, etc.) in its circumference (ecliptic 
consisting of 360°, each Nakshatra or lunar asterism being equal to 130 . 2 O 1 of the 
ecliptic), the BoVeh Sages remain for 100 years in each asterism in turn (the Rishis 
taking 2700 years to make a circuit of the heavens). 

This is the Cycle of the Seven Seers (consisting of 2', 00 human years) and is reckon¬ 
ed in the terms of Divine years (360 human years being equal to 1 Divine yea?;. And 
the total period is equal to 7 Divino years and 6 Divine months (i.e,, 7$ times 360 or 
53700 human years). 

The constellation of the Seven Saints (or the Seven Stars of the Wain, consisting of 
Marichi, Yasisbtha accompanied by the SukshmatSra Arundhati, Angiras, Atri, Pulas- 
tya, Pulaba and Kratu) takes a period of 100 years to go over each of the 27 asterisms 
(and it goes through these 27 asterisms in a retrograde order, as the Twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac which comprise these 27 asterisms are arranged in a retrograde order around the 
ecliptic). Thus the Saptarsbi-Kala (or the SamVat of the Haft Rikheshar), coasting 
of a cycle of 2700 years, has come to be constituted. 

The two front stars (Palaha and Kratu) of the groat constellation of tho Seven 
Sages which are scon (in tho northern region) when risen at night, tho lunar aBteriam or 
Nakshatra which is seen situated equally between them in the sky is said to govern the 
same the constellation of ths Sapta Rishis being known as conjoined with that aste- 
nsm for 100 human years. This is. the exposition of the conjunction of the lunar 
asterisms and the constellation of the Sapta Rishis; 

When the constellation of the Seven Sages remained conjoined with the asterism of 
Maghas, then the Kali Age (the sinful Kaliyuga) comprising 1200 Divine years (or 
432,000 common human years) began. 

W'hon Lord Krishna returned to Heaven (i.e., loft this mundane world), then in 
that very same year (on tho first day of Chaitra of the year Pramathin according to the 
Southern school of Astronomers),-say the knowers of the ancient hisfcory.-tbo present 
Kaliyuga (of the 28th Mahayuga comprising 12,00C Divine years) commenced 

As long as the Great Incarnation of the Divine Vishnu continued to touch tho 
Kauth (with His holy feet), so long the Kali Age was unable to approach the Earth. 

When the Seven Rishis shall pass from the Maghas and reach the asterism of 
PurvashS^ha, then will, indeed, the Kali Age begin to grow, 

When Prince \udhlah|hira was for tho first time orowned as king at Indraprastba 
(and established himself with his brothers, as master of half of the kingdom belonginp 
to bis father Panda), then the Seven Rishis of the constellation of tho Ursa Major 
entered the lunar asterism of Maghas which were sacred and propitious to the Pitrifl. 

The Seven Rishis (of the Great Bear) entered the asterism of tho Machas in 75 
years before tho beginning f the Kaliyuga (in tho year 8177 B C i at tho commons 

saf “»-»»•«“> ** ***«*. *. .** isa sjzzz 

tn „ . . , 0 Kah a 6« (>n the year 3077 B.C.) and they will continue 

to remain tn that Mterfsm for a period of 100 human years (from 3077 B.C. to 3977 
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In that very same year (3077 B.C.) will Dharmaputra (Yudhishtbira, the eldest 
of the five Pandava brothers) ascend to Heaven (SYargarohan t a) after wandering over the 
earth for a long time (having abdicated the throne in favour of Parikshit,, the grandson 
of his brother Arjuna and started on his Mahaprasfchana with his brothers and wife on 
hearing the sad and sudden news of the departure of Sri Krishna from the world). 

Then will the Laukikabda or the Laukika Era consisting of a cycle of 2700 years 
be started in the world in commemoration • of the Ascension of Dharmaputra into 
Heaven. 

These Divine Sages (consisting the constellation of the Ursa Major) will reach (the 
lunar asterism) Aslesha a second time (in their revolution) at the time of the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of the 27th King of the Andhra Dynasty (Sivarfri Satakarni 
who began to rule Magadha in the year 27G2 A. Y. corresponding to 377 B.C.—one com 
plete cycle of 2700 years having elapsed since the expiry of the 25th year of tbs Kali- 
Yuga, when they first reached /. slesha after the Mababharata War). 

These Seven Sages were conjoined with the asterism Magha for a period of 100 years 
dnring the time of Yudhisthira : and at the time of the commencement of the reign of 
King Nanda (Mahapadma), they will be conjoined with the asterism (Sravana (the 15th 
Nakshatra from Magha calculated, of course, in a reverse order). 

From the commencement of the Andhra Dynasty (at Magadha) the Seven Rishis 
(of the Great Bear) will be found conjoined with (Chifcra) the 24th lunar asterism (cal¬ 
culated from and inclusivo of Magha). 

The interval of time between the birth of Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu by Uttara, 
and grandson of Arjuna, who was in the womb of his mother at the time of the Maha- 
bharata War) and the inauguration of Mabapadma Nanda (the Founder of the Nanda 
Dynasty) is to be known as 1500 years. 

According to competent authorities (Pramanajnas) the interval of time between the 
coronation of Mahapadma Nanda (who came to the throno of Magadha in 1504 A. Y.) 
and the coirmencement of the Andhra Dynasty (which began to rule Magadha in 
1305 A. Y.) is stated to be fail 800 years. 

When the great constellation of tho Seven sages of the Ursa Major shall agaiu reach 
the asterism Punarva3U (in its second revolution after the Mababharata War), the 
Empire of the great Gupta Kings shall begin to decline : an 1 when they shall actually 
enter tho asterism of Purvabhadra thereafter, the kingdom of Magadha will pass from 
the Guptas to the Pala kings.’ 

65. According to Vayu and Majsya Furanns the interval between 
\he birth of Parikpit and coronation of Mahapadma Nanda. is 1500 years: 


rfWfcrcg; i 


But some versions of Bhac avaja Purana differ and state that inter¬ 
val to be 1115 years. The text reads .* 




—Skanda XII, Ch. II, v. 26. 
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mean “ From your birth (ParikSit is addressed by Suka) to the 
inauguration of Nanda 1115 years will elapse ” Yet according to the 
duration of the different intermediate dynasties as enumerated by it in 
Skanda XII, Chapter I, the interval comes to 149S years viz.. 


Barhadratha kings 1000 years 

Pradyota kings 13S „ 

Saisunaga kings 360 » 


Total 1498 years 


This mistake has struck the celebrated commentators, 6ridbarasvamin 
and Viraraghava and they distinctly suggest that the reading should 
be— 




For Sridhara in commenting upon this verse states: 

< srir* 

| ^ J *RT: 

qtfr^Eraq>R5 uppt qisrrrcqrFq ftg s srqrRt fqsrfdTisrR: 

‘ “ if qr^sr^qtST: APR: l”—I cRf; q* q« qWdR 

argiererrat stcr’ T%gfrnriy ‘qeg^^RHfq ifreqf^r -VRi'ffi- 

Rlt^ II’ 

Thus we have the authority of Sridharasvamin and Viraraghava 
to say that 1500 years is the interval between Parikgifc and Nanda. 


66 But having adopted the wrong readings and reduced the 
period of interval between the birth of Pariksit and the coronation of 
Namja to 1015, 1050 or 1115 years, these Orientalists bring down the 
date of the commencement of the Kali Yuga itself as low as possible. 
Assuming the wrong synchronism between Sandracottus of the Greeks 
and Candragupta Maury* they place the accession of Candragupta 
Maurya to the throne of Magadha in 322 B.C. ; and calculate back¬ 
wards and forwards from that date (while accepting the Lists of Kmgs 
given in the PurSpas and the regnal periods given of those kings as cor¬ 
rect) fix the date of the accession of Nanda to the throne n 422 B.C., 
just placing him 100 >oare before the accession of Candragupta, to the 
throne and conclude that Kali Yuga must have commenced lOlo, 10o0 
or U 15 years before that date; that is in 1437 B.C. or 1537 B.C. 
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for all practical purposes the commencement of the Kali 
Yuga to be synchronous with the Birth of Pariksit, the Coronation of 
Yudhisthira and the Great War of the Mahabharata. This false syn¬ 
chronism between Sandracottus of the Greeks and Candragupta 
Maurya of the Indians has become so much rooted in the bed of Indian 
Chronology, that scholars Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava and F. E, Pargiter 
placed the commencement of Kaliyuga in J 733 B.C. 




ceding 


“ The method of calculation ,7 , says Srisa Chandra “ adopted by 
the Puranas, however, is to take Nanda as the starting point. The last 
of the Sisunaga was Mahanandin, who had a son by a Sudra woman. 
He was known as Mahapadma or the famous Nanda, whose eight sons 
succeeded him. This Nanda family was brought to an end by the 
Indian Machiavelli, Kautilya or Chanakya. Chandragupta Was placed 
on the throne of the Nandas by this Kautilya or Chanakya. ' About 
this event V. Smith says :— 


4 Mahanandin, the last of the Dynasty, is said to have had, by a 
Sudra or low caste woman, a son, named Mahapadma Nanda who 
usurped the throne, and so established the Nanda family or dynasty- 
This event may be dated in or about 372 B.C. * * * 

The Greek or Roman historians * * * ranking as contemporary 
witnesses throw a light on real history. When Alexander was stopped 
in his advance at the Hyphasis, in 326 B.C., he was informed * * 
that the king of the Prachei etc. # * * was Xandrames or Agramis/ 

1 he reference to this king is evidently to one of the Nandas. The 
dale of the accession of Nanda is calculated from that of Chandra¬ 
gupta Maurya, who ascended the throne in 322 B.C. The Nanda 
Dynasty according to Mr. Vincent Smith, lasted for 50 years, when it 
was replaced by the Maurya. So adding 50 to 322, the above figure 
372 B.C., is arrived at by Mr. V Smith as the date of the accession of 
Mahapadma Nanda. But all the Puranas are unanimous in stating that 
the nine Nandas reigned for 100 years, and we have taken that in our 
calculations. The date of accession of Mahapadma Nanda would, 
therefore, be 422 B.C. instead of 372 B.C. 

Thus 422 B.C is the starting point backwards and forwards in the 
Paid nic calculations. 

Chandragupta' Maurya displaced the Nanda family. The nine 
Nandas reigned for 100 years. Before that, there was the Sisunaga 
Dynasty, and before that was the Pradyota Dynasty, and before that 
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. The following table shows the periods of the reigns 
of these dynasties :— 


(1) 

Chandragupta’s accession 

322 B.C. 

(2) 

Nanda Dynasty 

100 

(3) 

Sisunagas 

360 

(4) 

Pradyotas 

152 (?) 

(5) 

Barhadrathas from the time of 



Chaidyoparichara 

1000 


Total 

1612 

Deduct from Chaidya to Sahadeva 

171 


Balance 

1441, and 


adding 

322 



1763 B.C., the year 



of the Great War. 


The Mahabharata War look place when Sahadeva of Barhadratha 
family, was king. From Vasu Chaidya Uparichara up to Sahadeva 
there were 13 kings, namely, (l) Vasu Chaidya Uparichara, (2) Byilia- 
dratha, (3) Kusagra, (4) Vyishabha, (3) Funyavan or Fushpavan, (6) 
Punya or Pushya, (7) Satyadbyiti, (8) Dhanusha, (9) Sarva, (10) Sam- 
bhava, ( 11 ) Brihadralha, (12) Jarasandha, and (13) Sahadeva. After 
Sahadeva there were 19 or 32 kings (or 22 according to Mr. Pargiter) 
up to Ripunjaya the last. Ihe Great War, therefore, took place, on 
the above assumption, one thousand four hundred and forty me years before 
the accession of Chandragupta iu 322 B.C,, or in other words that, the Great 
War took place in or about 1763 B,C." 

67- Mr. Pargiter, however, iu bis Dynasties of the Kali Age arri* 
ves at the year 1810 B.C. as the date of the Great War of Mahabharata. 
He says that from Somadbi to Ripunjaya there were 22 kings in the 
Barhadratha Dynasty who reigned for 920 years. The Fradyotas after 
Ripunjaya were 5 kings who reigned for 138 t ears. The Saisunagas 
who came after the Pradyotas were 10 kings and reigned for 330 years. 
Adding up the above mentioned three figures, 920 plus 138 plus 330, 
he gets ’he sum 1358 years, which according to his calculation, was the 
interval between the installation of Mahapadma Nand i and the birth 
of Parlksit or the Great War. Adding 422 B.C., the year of 'he in¬ 
stallation of Mahapadma Nanda (which is of Course . .-umed as a 
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postulate of Indian History). Mr. Pargiter comes to the figure 1810 
B.C. as the date of the Mahabharata War. 

The fanciful speculutions involved in these theories regarding the 
date of the Mahabharata War will be manifest to any disinterested 
reader of the Puranas and Itihasas. The conclusions were so uncertain 
that Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava reviewed his own original theory at a 
later stage and refixed the date of the Great War in 1922 B.C. (still 
following, the false synchronism between Candragup^a Maurya and 


Sandracottus). 


68. Thus, we see that Vincent Smith is the modern protogonist of 
this identity, the Anchor-Sheet of Indian Chro?iology. It is he that is quoted 
and foll< wed without inquiry by our Indian Professors of history and 
it is that chronology that is and must he taught in our schools. By sheer 
repetition by men in authority and in the works that emanate from 
them, ‘the theory had almost become an axiom and rarely does any 
thought occur for any fair investigation. Day after day the assumed 
identity takes a firmer root and it is considered a matter of senility or 
superstition to express a need for a reconsideration. Hasty generali¬ 
sations lead to prepossessions and it is rarely human to attempt to 
demonstrate their reality. It may appear therefore, a futile cry to seek 
to go behind these established opinions and to ask the reader to 
forbear and see fcr himself on the original bases of this theory, if, after 
all, the narratives of the Puranas, so honestly planned, are ‘pious 
frauds.’ For the vindication of the morality of our sages and the merit 
of our traditional lore, a lore adored hy the millions of Hindu India, 
an attempt must be made, be the effect what it may. 1 

69. Max Muller himself was not slow to condemn in others this 
tendency to generalise. Says he: “ Men who possessed the true faculty 
of an historian like Niebuhr, have abstained from passing sentence on the 
history of a nation whose literature had only just been recovered, and 

had not yet passed through the ordeal of philological criticism.... 

Other historians however thought they could do what Niebuhr had left 
undone ; and after perusing some poems of Kalidasa, some fables of 
Hitopadesa, some verses of the Ananda-lahari, or the mystic poetry of 

1. See alto R K. Mookerji, Later Gupta History and Chronology , Jl. of Ind. 
History, IV. 17 ; Pineschaodca Sarcar, Dynastic History of Northern India-, J/ofcir- 
may Boa:, Biddle oj Pradyota Dynasty , lHQ, 678 ; H. D. Bhide, Pradyota 

Dynasty, JjBOiiS, (1921); K, P. .a*,ya8wal, Chandr lyupta II and his prate.essc,rs 
JBARS, XVIII, 17. 
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the Bhagavacl-gita, they gave with the aid of Megasthenes and Appol- 
lonius of Tyana a so-called historical account of the Indian nation 
without being aware that they were using as contemporary witnesses 
authors as distant as Dante and Virgil. No nation has in this respect 
been more unjustly treated than the Indian Not only have general 
conclusions been drawn from the most scanty materials but the most 
questionable and spurious authoiities have been employed without the 
least historical investigation.” H. H. Wilson, earlier, in the preface 
to his translation of the ViSnu Purana, had remarked “ Impatience to 
generalise has availed itself of whatever promised to afford materials 
for generalisation, and the most erroneous views have often been con¬ 
fidently advocated because the guides to which their authors trusted 
were ignorant or inefficient.” 


70. The various accounts given of Candragupta and Asoka by 
Hindu and Buddhist writers, have contributed to a large extent to the 
manipulation of Indian chronology at the historian’s pleasure. In his 
play Mudraraksasa Visakhadatta who wrote about 5th century A.D. 
dramatises the events relating to Candragupta and his account is mostly 
in agreement with the Puranic tale. He calls Candragupta a Maury? 
and does not describe his parentage. 


The object of the play, says Wilson, “ is to reconcile Rakshasa, the 
hostile minister of Nanda, the late king of Palibothra (Pataliputra), to 
the individuals by whom, or on whose behalf, his sovereign was mur¬ 
dered,—the Brahman Chanakya and the Prince Chandragupta. With 
this view, he is rendered by the contrivances of Chanakya. an object of 
suspicion to the Prince with whom he has taken refuge, and is conse¬ 
quently dismissed by him. In this deserted condition, he learns tho 
imminent danger of a dear friend, whom Chariakyn is about to put to 
death ; and in order to effeci his liberation, surrenders himself to his 
enemies. 'They offer him. contrary to hi. expectations, the rank and 
power of prime minister; and the parties are finally friends.” 

71. The Buddhistic accounts such as Mahavamsa and Dfpavarfna 
give a description -ff the iirst throe kings onlv of tho Dynast}'. The ac¬ 
counts given, of Caudraguptm’s origin nd parentage are various and 
contradictory. By one account u 's said thai Mura, the mother of Can¬ 
dragupta, was the servant girl of Dhaua Nanda, the last of the Nanda 
Dynasty, and by her influence she had her >n placed on the throne of 
Magadha at Pataliputra. Another account makes him a member of cn 
Andhra family, and says that he acquired the sovereign power by his 
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own skill and exertion. The writer evidently confuses here the accounts 
of the two Candraguptas, Candragupta of the Maurya Dynasty with 
candragupta the Founder of the Gupta Dynasty, and an illegitimate 
son of the Andhra family, for the Andhra family itseif came into exis¬ 
tence about 700 years after the accession of Candragupta Maurya. 

According to Northern Buddhistic accounts Candragupta was a 
member of the Sakya family which in consequence of some political 
inbigues was driven away from its territory. The family repaired to a 
forest in the Himavanta and there constructed a new town in a delight¬ 
ful and beautiful locality. The streets and houses in the town having 
been laid after the pattern of a peacock’s neck, it was called by the 
name of Moriya-nagara, and the family by the name of Moriya, and the 
kingdom founded by it Moriya Dynasty. The explanation is ingenious 
and is probably based upon a confusion of the Prakrit forms of the 
words Maurya (sff^) and MayOra (w)- 

J he 1 ika on this Buddhistic account gives a curious origin of the 
name of this prince Candragupta. It is stated that while Candra¬ 
gupta \,as stid in the womb, his father’s dominions were taken posses¬ 
sion of by another powerful neighbouring chief, and his father himself 
was killed in the contest. “His mother, the queen consort of the 
monarch ot the Moriya-nagara (fltR'RR), the city before mentioned, 
was fully pbegnant at the time when that powerful provincial Raja con¬ 
quered that kingdom, and put the Moriyan king to death. In her 
anxiety to preserve the child in her womb, she departed for the capital 
of Pupphapura tPushpapura) under the protection of her elder brothers> 
and under disguise she dwelt there. At the completion of the ordinary 
term of pregnancy, she gave l irth to a son, and relinquishing him to 
the protection of the devos, she placed him in a vase, and deposited 
him at the door of a cattle-pen. A bull named Chando (^) stationed 
himself by him, to protect him. A herdsman, on observing this prince, 
moved by affection, like that borne to his own child, totik charge of 
and tend' rly reared him ; and in giving him a name, in reference to . 
his having been watched by the bull Chando, he called him ‘Chanda- 
gutto ’ (’t'SSW;), and brought him up.” 

But all the Buddhistic works are agreed on one point that Can¬ 
dragupta owed bis sovereignty entirely to Canakya alias Kautiiya ; 
and not ‘ called to royalty by the power of the gods and by prodigies’ 
as stated by Justin with refer' ' to his Sandracottus. Nor is .here 
ary reference either in tho Hindu or the Buddhistic accounts to 
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Maurya’s ‘‘ having traversed India with an army of 
600,000 men and conquered the whole ” as stated by Plutarch. 


72 . The Buddhistic accounts of Asoka, as given by the two great 
schools of Buddhism —Mahayana and Hinayand —not only differ from 
each other but also from the accounts given of Asoka, the grandson of 
Candragupta Maurya by the Puranic accounts of the Hindus. “ There 
is a good deal of confusion in these Buddhistic works as regards the 
very family and geneology of Asoka, the Buddhistic king ; and one can 
easily trace that the life and time of Asoka must have been constructed 
by the Buddhistic writers who flourished several hundreds of years 
after him, by jumbling up the lives of three different Indian kings, viz., 

(1) of Asoka, (Dharmasoka) the third in ascent from Kanishka belong¬ 
ing to the First Gonanda Dynasty of Kasnnr kings as described in the 
First Book of Kalhana’s Raja-Tarangini who is said to have freed him¬ 
self from sins by embracing the faith of Gautama Buddha and by con¬ 
structing numerous Vihdras and Stupas , and by building the town of 
&rinagari with its ninenty-six lakhs of houses resplendent with wealth ; 

(2) of Asokavardhana (Chandasoka) the grandson of Chandragupta 
Maurya, as described in ihe PuraPas; and (3) of Samudragupta or 
Asoka the Great, (Mahasoka) the son of Chandragupta the Founder of 
the Gupta Dynasty, described by Mr. Vincent A. Smith himself as the 
Indian Napolean, as narrated by his biographer Harishena, and in the 
Kaliyuga Raja Vjittanta, and as corroborated by his numerous coins 
and inscriptions recently unearthed by European scholars themselves.* 1 


The Mahavamsa, (according Wijesinba's revised edition of Tur- 
nour translation) says : “ One KalasOka had ten sons, who after his 
death ruled the kingdom righteously for 22 years. They were succeed¬ 
ed by other nine brothers, who likewise, in order of seniority, ruled 
the kingdom for 22 years. A Brahman named Chanakya, who had 
conceived an implacable hatred against Dhana Nanda, the last survivor 
of the nine brothers, put that king to death, and placed upon the 
throne Chandragupta, a member of the princely Moriya clan descended 
from the line of the Sakyas, who ruled the country for 34 years. I-]© 
was succeeded by his son Bindusara, who ruled the land for 2S years. 
The sons of Bindusara, the offspring of sixteen mothers, numbered one 
hundre d and - <ne, of whom the eldest was named Sumana, and the 
youngest Tishya. A third son, Asoka, uterine brother of Tishya, bad 
been appointed i erov of Ujjain by his father. On receiving newj of 
King BindusarVs mortal illness, Asoka b .-tened to PatalipuLra, slew his 
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eldest brother Suraana and his 98 other brothers and ruled the country 
for 37 years.” 


The Dipavamsa, on the other hand, substitutes Susunaga for 
Ka-asoka and makes Asoka, the son of Susunaga himself, and omits all 
mention of the nine Nanda brothers. 


The Asokavadana (according to the prose version in the Divya- 
vadana) gives the following account of the lineage and family of 
Asoka:— 

“ (1) King Bimbisara reigned at Rajagpiha. His son was (2) Ajata- 
satru, whose son was (3) Udayibhadra, whose son was (4) Munda, whose 
son was (5) Kakavarnin, whose son was (6) Sahalin, whose son was (7) 
Tulakuchi, whose son was (8) Mahamandala, whose son was (9) Pra- 
senajit, whose son was (10) Nanda, whose son was (li) Bindusara. 
King Bindusara reigned at Pataliputra and had a son named Susima. 
To him was born of Subhadrahgi, the daughter of a Brahman, two sons, 
the elder named Asoka, and the younger named Vigatasoka. Asoka 
secured the throne by putting to death the legitimate prince Susima by 
a stratagem devised by Radhagupta by which Susima was inveigled 
while marching against the capital, so that he fell into a ditch full of 
burning fuel and there miserably perished.” 


Here it will be observed that Candragupta is altogether omitted, 
and Bindusara, the father of Asoka, is represented as being the son of 
Nan^a. The metrical Asokavadana, on the other hand, substitutes 
Mahipala for Ajatasatru, and exhibits numerous other variations, which 
deprive these Buddhistic accounts of historical worth. The conquests 
ascribed to AsOka in the various Buddhistic accounts are no doubt 
taken from the conquests of Samudragupta or Asoka the Great, and 
the embassy of the Ceylon king is also tracable to the same origin. 
The story of his having embraced the faith of Buddha, of his having 
built stupas and Viharas, of his having reconstructed the city of 
Patallputra and of his having introduced several reforms in the affairs 
of the kingdom and in the matter of the appointment of officers of 
state are all taken from the accounts of Asoka and his successors as 
given by Chhavillakara and by Kalhaya in his Rajatarangini. 

73 . Inferences have been drawn in support of this imaginary' syn¬ 
chronism by the dates assigned to Buddha-Nirvana. Opinions are vari¬ 
ous on that event. “ The Northern Buddhists give dates ranging from 
2422 to 546 J3.C„ and the Aia-i Afcbari of Abu! Fazl fixes 1246 B.C, i a 
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the event. The Tamil Manimegalai gives the year 1616 of some un¬ 
known era, probably of the Kali, and the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam have uniformly been regulating their calenders on the basis 
that the Nirvana occured in B.C. 543. The Western scholars are like¬ 
wise as much divided in their opinion, though their dates range only 
from 544 to 370 B.C. Professors Rhys Davids and Kern give 412 and 
388 B.C. respectively for the Para Nirvana, whereas Max Muller to the 
last maintained that 477 B.C., was the correct dale. Dr. Fleet considers 
the event to have taken place in B.C. 482 1 2 3 and Professor Oldenberg and 
M. Barth fix it in 4S0 B.C. Mr. V. A. Smith has given us three differ¬ 
ent dates, B.C. 50S in his * Asoka 487 in his ' Early India ’, and 480 
to 470 B.C. in a recently published article.” 8 

The Maurya dynasty ruled at Magadha according to the Puranas 
in 1535-1219 B.C, and Candragupta ascended the throne in 1538 B.C. 
But according to modern orientalists the Gupta era began somewhere 
about 325 B.C. There they vary in arranging the date of Candra- 
gupta’s coronation between 325 and 312 B.C., 8 such as 325, 321, 316, 
315 and 312. For instance, V. Smith, as we have seen, fixes the corona¬ 
tion of Candragupta in 321 B.C. But Fleet has a word of condemnation ; 4 * * * 
“ Mr. Smith’s chronological details are even inter se wrong and irre¬ 
concilable. The most reliable tradition, adopted by Mr, Smith himself 
for other ends, gives an interval of 56 years from the commencement 
of the reign of Chandragupta to the abhisheka of Asoka; yet on the 
same page, Mr. Smith has adopted only 52 years, placing the abhisheka 
of Asoka in B.C. 269. And further, he has placed only three years 
earlier, in B.C. 272, that which he has termed the “ accession "—(in 
reality, the usurpation)—of As6ka ; regardless of the fact that the same 
tradition makes that interval one of four years.® A chronology which 
includes such inconsistencies and errors as these in some of its radical 
details cannot in any way be accepted as final,” 

1. JRA8 , (1906) 179 and 669. 

2. Indian Review, VIII. 561. 

3. f’oeM. Sennit, 14, XX. 229; V. Gobala Aiyar, lA t XXXVII, 341; Buhier, 

1A , VI. 149 ; El, III. 134 ; Fleet, JRAS t (1904), 1; (1906), 983 ; V. Smith, EE1, 
173. 

4. JRASt (1906), 984. 

6. This is easily arrived at, by deduction, from the Dipavamsa, 6, 1. 2C, 21. It 

iB expressly stated by the commentary on that work, the Mahavamsa, in the statement 
about Atoka (Tumour 21 f.) that:— 

VemStike feh&tare so hantvS ekunakam satam 1 

sakale Jambudipasmim ckarajjam apSpuni 
L 
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In a paper read before the First Oriental 
in 1919 on the same subject, the epoch of the 
Amritalal Shah of Bombay again considered the 
quite different reasons, arrived at about A.D, 
of the early Gupta era. 


<5L 

Conference in Poona 
Early Guptas, Hiralal 
question, and adducing 
200 for the initial date 


74. In a scholarly examination of the subject R. Shama Sastry 
thus summarises the results of his research : 


“ (1) Alberuni’s statement that the Gupta Valabhi era A.D. 319-320 
was started from the epoch of the extermination of the Guptas is shown 
to be correct, inasmuch as it is supported by the Prabhavakacharita. 

(2) The initial date of the early Gupta era, as distinguished from 
the Gupta-Valabhi era of A.D. 319-320, is fixed to lie in A.D. 200-201 
on the authority of Jinasena’s statement that Guptas ruled for 231 years 
and preceded the rule of Kalki whose birth date is fixed to be in the 
Mahamagha-samvalsara, A.D. 402 on the authority of Nemichandra’s 
statement made in his Bahubalicharita that Chamundaraya (A.D. 970- 
1030) set up the statue of Gomateswara in Belgola on Sunday, the 
jChaitra sukla panchami of the year Vibhava in Kalki era 000 expired, 
corresponding to Sunday the 3rd March of A.D. 1028. 

(3) With this starting point for the early Gupta era, the date of 
Siladitya VII or Dhruvabhata of Valabhi, Gupta samvalsara 447 comes 
out to be 200-201-{-447=A.D. 047, making it possible for the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang to meet him about A.D. 040. 

(4) With this initial date of the early Guptas, the last date of 
Samudragupta’s rule will be about A.D. 282 when or a little earlier he 
could possibly , conquer the Shahan Shahis and the last king of the 
Murunda dynasty of Pataliputra, and when he could receive an embassy 
from Meghavarnabhaya, king of Ceylon, whose date of accession to 
the throne is A.D. 254. 

(5) This initial date of the Early Guptas plus the inscriptional date 

Jina-nibbanato pachcbhS pure tass=abhisekato | 
attbarasami wissa-satam dvayam evam vijaniyam |) 

PatvS chatnhi vassehi ekarajja-mahayaso t 
pure Pataliputtasmim attanam abhiseohayi}) 

Having slain (his) brothers, born of various mothers, io the number of a hundred 
les8 by oue, ho attained sole sovereignty in the whole of JamLudvipa. After the death of 
Conqueror fBuddba), (and) before the anointment nf him (Afoka), (there were) 
218 yeaie ; thus is it to bo understood. Having reached ( a point oj tune '»nc*ked) by 
four years, he, pos:;eflead of the great fglcry of sole sovereignty, caused himself to be 
anointed at the town Pajaliputti, 
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269 of Mahan a man's construction of a Vihara in Bodhgaya is shown 
to tally with the Ceylonese date of king Dhatusena (469) whose con¬ 
temporary was Mahaniiman, the priest and founder of the Vihara. 

(6) It has also been shown how the last of the Andhrabhritya kings 
Satakarni duf.u-kulananda was contemporary with the first of the 
Guptas, the successors of the Brihadbanas in the north and how 
Mayurasarman, the first of the Kadambas and conqueror of ihe Brihad¬ 
banas in Mysore was contemporary with the same Satakarni and how 
Kakutsthavarma living in the 80th year of Kadamba victory was con¬ 
temporary with Chandragupta II living in the 82nd year of the Gupta 
era and probably gave his daughter in marriage to Chandragupta II. 

(7) It is also shown how with this starting point for the Gupta era, 
Thursday coincides with Ashadha Sttlda Dvadasi of Budhagupta’s in- 
scriptional date, G. S. 165. Here the year taken for verification is 
A.D. 200-201-|-G. S. 165 expired=365-366. The twelfth Tithi of 
Ashadha (June) A.D. 365 is shown to fall on Thursday. 

(8) For the assumption that there were two Toramanas and two 
Mihirakulas, the Chinese accounts of the murder of Simha, the 23rd 
Buddhist Patriarch, by Mihirakul i in about 420 A.D. are to be relied 
upon. It is however immaterial whether this assumption proves accep¬ 
table or not, for the burden of proof for the starling point of the Early 
Gupta era in A.D. 200-201 does not depend upon it. 

(9) As the Early Gupta era of A.D, 200-201 is shown to be quite 
different from the Gupta-Valsbhi era used by the Huns and probably 
by the Parivrajaka Maharajas, my scheme does not come into clash 
with Dr. Fleet’s scheme. 

(10) This scheme throws a flood of light on what has hitherto 
been regarded as a dark period between A.D. 200 and 300 in the 

History of India.” 1 

75 . Speaking of the Indian sources, Fleet wrotes (7.4, XXX. 1 : 

“ We should not be able to deduce the date of Asoka from the 
I’uranas. But we should find that the Rajatarangini would place him 

somewhere about B.C. 1260. We shall find, indeed, that the Nepal 

Vamsavai.i would place him, roughly, about B.C. 2600. As, however, 
that list does not mention him as a ruler of Nepal but only as a visitor 
to the country, « should probably infer a mistake in that account, and 
prefer to select the date of B.C. 1260. And then we should set about 
arranging the succession of the kings of In dia, itself, from the Purana s, 

1 , ilys. Arch, Bop, (1927), 
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with B.C. 1260 for the approximate date of the accession of Asoka as 
our starting-point.” 


76 . In his dissertation on the Chronology of the Hindus, written 
in 1788 (As. Res. Vol. H, p. iii, reprint of 1799). Sir William Jones took 
a different starting-point and ffxed it in a different way. His paper was 
based on a work entitled Puranarthaprakasa, which was composed 
shortly before the time at which he was writing, by Pandit Radhakanl 
Sarman and which seems to have been based, in its turn, chiefly on the 
Bhagavatapurana. In the first place he brought forward a verse 
given to him from a book entitled Bhagavatamrita, composed by “ a 
learned GdSWAMI,” which purported to fix the Kaliytiga year 1002 
expired as the date of the manifestation of Buddha. With this he cou¬ 
pled an * assertion in the same book that, two years before' that date, 
there occurred the revolution which placed on the throne Pradyota, 
the first king in the third dynasty before that of the Mauryas. And he 
thus exhibited a chronology which, taking the accession of Pradyo$a in 
B.C. 2100 as its starting-point, placed the accession of Sisunaga in 
B.C. 1962, the accession of Nanda in B.C, 1602, and the accession of 
Candragup$a (the grandfather of Asoka) in B.C. 1502, and made the 
dynasty of the Andhrabh^yas run from B.C. 908 to 432. But ho con¬ 
sidered that the figures put forward by the Puranas were excessive 
both for generations and for reigns. And adjusting those figures 
according to his own estimate, and taking, as a starting-point B.C. 1027 
for the date of Buddha as fixed by the Chinese authorities as inter¬ 
preted by De Geignes he submitted a revised scheme, which placed 
Pradyota B.C. 1029 Nanda B.C. 699, and the rise of the Andhrabb r t’ 
yas in B.C. 149. 

77 . Pajanjali mentions in Mahabhasya (1.1,68) 1 Candragupta- 
uahh.l and Pu^yamijra-sabha.’ It is said that he mentions Mauryas in 
\ r . iii. 39 as the vendors of idol images or beggars carrying these idols but 
does not connect them with any of the ruling races at all. The reading 
of the word “ Maurya ’ seems to be wrong. “ The old MSS. (of the 
Mahabhashya) of the South makes (he allusion of making and selling 
idols apply not to Mauryas but to Pouras, a peculiar tribe also men¬ 
tioned in the Vishnu Purana (IV. xxiv); for example MSS, Nos. 31, 33 
of the Adyar Library, which ire, on paleographicai examination found 
to be more than 3 and 4 centuries old respectively, may be consulted, 
if “ Pouras ” be the right word, so much controversy about the allusion 
of Patanjali to the Mauryas will vanish at once.” 
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78. Kalhana’s Rajatarangini is not after all an unreliable record. 
As a chronicle of Kashmir annals it is a true representation. Its impor¬ 
tance in literary history lies in the variety and detail of traditional in¬ 
formation it gives of past history over a long period of 3500 years. 
He wrote the introduction to his work in 1148 A.D. He might have 
been in error in saying that the Mahabhara$a war was fought in 663 
of Kali for there were two astronomical views on the movement cf 
Saptar§is and he chose one of them. 1 

Kalhana says that the 24th year of the Laukika corresponded with 
the year 1070 of Sakakala. “ The year 1 of the Laukika coincided 
with 1047 of the Saka, or A.D. 1025 ; and as the cycle was a century 
one, the first year of each century must have corresponded with the 
25th year of each Christian century.” 

79. Loka Kala, Laukikabda or Sapta-Rsi-Kala is so named after 
the Sapta-Rsis seven R§is or the seven stars of the constellation of 
Great Bear, It is supposed that the Rsis move from star to star once 
in a hundred years, but on the actual reckoning there is a difference of 
opinion between Vpddha Garga and Puranas on the one side and 
Varahamihira and other later astronomers on the other. “ 6 By the 
former it is said the seven rishis were in Magha between 3177 and 36 7 
B.C., that is in B.C. 3101 at the beginning of the Kali-yuga ; while by 
the latter they are placed in Magha just 653 years later, between B.C. 
2477 and 2377, that is in B.C. 2448. The reckoning of the Lok-Kal, 
as now used in Kashmir and the other hill states, is by the common 
luni-solar years beginning on Chaitrasuddi 1, or the new moon o* 
Chailra. The cycle consists of 27 centuries, each counting from 1 to 
100 years, when a new reckoning is begun. The first year of each 
century corresponds with the 25th year of each Christian century. 

80. Modern historians are again uncertain on the date of Kanaka 
but the opinion prevails among them that he ruled in about 78 A.D. 
and according to some his name is connected with the Saka era. If 
according to Kalhaga, the reign- of kings that ruled in Kashmir after 
Kanipka made up a period of 2330 years up to his day, that is, the 
reign of King [ayasimha, Kalhana would then go up to 78 plus 2330 
to 2408 A.D.- but we are now in 1937 A.D * 

l. See paras 184-188 on Kalhana. 

J, Bee lor an tllbcuato diaounaion, Gumuughwn’s IttUatt Era* 

8* On KmJuhJia, sec V. Copal u Aiyar, Tha Chronrl of Ancit'nt I - id; V, L. 

Smith, SB, 82, 251 : and 14, X. 213, XIII. 58, XXXV. XUL 18fl» XLVI. 261; 

UU, II. 24 ; Jd> XXX11. 417. 
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81 . The story of Candragupta as originally given in the lfyihat- 
katba in the Paisaci language by Gunadhya, the prime minister of 
King &atavahana of Pratisthana, and as we now have it in Katbasarit- 
sagara, a true translation of the said work in Sanskrit by Soinadeva, 
is somewhat different from the accounts given of that prince in the 
Puranas on the one hand, and in Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa and 
its commentary on ihe other. Here Candragupta is represented as the 
only son of Nanda, the king of Pataliputra and a contemporary of 
KafcySyana Vararuci, the celebrated author of Vartikas and a disciple 
of Varfacarya, under whom Pacini also first began to study Grammar.* 


82 . The following are the passages of Kathasaritsagara, dealing 
with King Nanda and Candragupta :— 

imt I 

smifafr roc: qrlcfrqra: II 


qq- ir qrforNf Jmi%cw ! 

ll 

#sq ainro I 

cTcf: TUftW m ^ ll 

54r#^rir*'4f ft?Rrr ^r%qf srRt I 
efacrcwrcr II 

ami? m m 4 rnfamwcnq; l 

tftr; *r% ! rofarfiTj II 

Wffl qrsfq4fs?4r(w^il; TFTOrMcf I 
sRtferor fnra: it a: ll 

ror NMfcsrr 4 nr ] wflfTRTfiar I 

RT15?: *r 3 H 

fpro ^ l 

unwrts =rrror§ r Trsrr <1431 tt; i 

T-raif® 3TIcT ^ 4: ll 

JRHOTTKr ^T9? Stftf Jf^RTfRIfT |l 
1« Bee paraa 4-7 post . 
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ST'4[ ^ I 

^r#r ?sj3 ft ^ m: 5rsir<mfr ii 


iR^r^fct # ^ Til STT^ II 

If^I Ti%3*l I. 

'-wr f^r nlrs»j^ ^<rr || 
vm? ^ ftgpi g^f^rri i 

’irc^r *w aw tufri? h qn%n ll 

cfcT: ?T TlSFRftq qfcm | 

srqqft II 

pftq 3ff^?i ?|r Em siRmPbi: i 
e a?t wmqrc; ipfr fa#* r% tfrqcfTq; || 
tq sfrw fip^r E ^ JT?# 5 T%^ | 
JFsrq cFfJfr qr£r tfS =? qpra;^ II 
e^ tps^rt Tsm cm ^pretesrs I 
ftratfcTcT E aFFT® «RfR[ TT#Kfipj; II 

^ftTRR rT'iT^r SPqr ?fr*fi|!TRT: I 

sqrrt ^5 e * 5 J *fi*FswrF?i^s ll 



5T49J STIFFS '^tfl^r S5p5ff ST: | 

3 R§r®«nrgt 5 pFcnfltr si’#raT flat: 11 

wm f?r<f qc 5 fsj'-??aqkq 1 
<^qi qlqq^q cprs^msFr^r 11 

ffy> EmE arfcT r%rf^r § <$ | 

Tf ?TcT: ST^jr&r fr?Wtf: II 

jfrn^^rcq P;^ irate! swifts; i 
i?j*J 3 tsP*t i^rtsft m f*rqr twqrfs h ll 

E £Slf%: ^[f^cRTiqU | 

CL 

^trmstlr rl^T pRISTSpr ll 

nfraNters i^nf^rrs; Piirmcj; I 
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cwrg^tf gfawiR gR g I 
^5* %t ^sjfrgtrmr li 


gg *u$ <?rg at g^s;f%qrq; | 
ct%rss%jf ^gr t grgg%g *rr%gr II 

ff% TRf'te*#, qg^Rig: 11 
foifcw »i«sr 5 cf^ gqrgggq>?;r I 

aPIFTTcf f%tr <jq»f ?Tf^ %rf || 

fl gqr wr^t Trs^imtf^-ssrcT l 
JTWfJUTRT gf glrsg gfng#? JRcfr^ || 

>1*3 •p^f gtgqjrerrsg Rfa I 

a^ra^r^ars^gq^f^tw g: || 

ftgpnj ^nrrq gpfir^sr fftfig.- i 
f%frf w< 7 u^ 3 fr^rfomr»R itg qft 11 

1% <3^ 5 aFWR3% t»T fffffssr fffSsr^Tff | 

^gs^gpqg qr£r trgg g ^g.- ii 
gggr fl'fr qjfag qgfrggq; | 
g fag 9 >frkji gsrfapwRa li 
:tw rsspftq; g g | sr^! grqqrft fa i 
art er^r^frsn^ gf gg^g f^fa? || 

^f^rwicf: Q3%g 55$ 7? gfasirfa I 
ffrc# gft grsfaqi <jfa graggf m n 
fcffwTT ^JTt^g grggqggg^gf g | 
*TOs#t^ g m g sra^ g gg n 
JTRT gr^fft fit %FS. 3 grfa?g; | 
l^f^rwr f^rar gw^gWRng: n 
gRT 5I«If$5T falRT JREfJTfrt: I 
sraifisrrsqtr gfag: wf|it fcffif 11 
5PR%l1 g TT^rflt STqRT^r ¥TfR?f: I 
iT ffg^RTT gf°iqgrq !i 

3ts*r %iqg g^ggr ^w,fm gq^gg.- i 
fasit g#ir ftrgf gg jrffagmqgrftqrji 11 
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^ 5rar f^U'pn <5^51 li 

fipi'RT ifi'RT I 

3T55i%a ?t II 

cHn<i^?yr «^r 3<i i 

h ^T o rw ? rr U3 t : ^nrsfir II 



xcvn 


rIS5T[#iFr^raf ^r^aWb’i I 

5tr& c F ! ^t Hg'inw^ H 

^ <R3<w; I 

csssftei^fl li 

*#q£r m snswjdr l 

^fuffpj ^nqftftr 3 *T *pft II 

n^wf ^nH^r l 

{•rfifa’tt *5563^ li 

fl% wffcv^ *Pf8T: 

The above passage has been briefly translated by H. H. Wilson as 


follows:— . , .* 

» After IMw for a corral,., period to, my >■«« *■“ 
of Yogantmda »a> lb»» related to mo by* ’“t ““, ” bt0O<!l0 g „„ bis 
from Ayodhya and had rested at my c . L v< ’ aouearanue 
plan of revenge, observed one day a Br5h “ a * ^ wa§ do ^ g there, 
digging in a meadow, and asked im ' 1 . _ ass w hich 

Chanakya, the Brahman, replied: “ I am rooting ou y ' 

has hurt my foot,’’ The reply struck the minister as ^T' A L 

pr.oed.nc. to another B „ „„„ .„ omM „c itarning 

came to take tlm' place, ne uu . innuUn ced 

with rage, he threatened the king before all the court, and anm»need 

his death within seven days. Nanda ordered him to be turned 
the palace. Sakatala received him into his house and , ‘ . 

Chanakya that he was wholly innocent of being instrametr a 
ignominious treatment, and contributed to encourage and in 
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dignation. Chanakya thus protected, practised a magical rite, iu which 
he was a proficient; and by which, on the seventh day Nanda was de¬ 
prived of life. Sakatala, on the father's death, effected the destruction 
of Hiranyagupta, his son, and raised Chandragupta, the son of genuine 
Nanda to the throne. Chanakya became the prince’s minister ; and 
Sakatiila having attained the only object of his existence, retired to 
-end his days in <he woods/’ 1 

83. According to Kathasarit-Sagara therefore Candragupta was 
the only son of the genuine-king Nanda, and was very young when the 
genuine Nanda passed away and Indradatta entered the dead body of the 
king and began to rule the kingdom; so he was called by the name Yoga 
Nanda. Yogananda begot a son on die queen of the late real or Satya 
Nanda and he was named Hiranyagupta. Besides the mention of these 
two persons, there is no reference to “ Nanda and his eight sons ” 
anywhere in the said poem. These passages also show that Candra¬ 
gupta was but a king in name, that he was in no sense a usurper or 
adventurer, that he took no active part at all in establishing himself 
on the throne of Nanda, that it was Sakatala, the old minister of the 
king, and Canakya, a Brahman sage of great learning and determination 
that planned the death of Yogananda and of his son Hiranyagupta, and 
raised the young prince Candragupta, the legitimate son of the genuine 
Nanda to the throne of Maga<Jha. Nowhere is there any reference to 
this Candragupta being a conquerer of enemies or of having received 
ambassadors from foreign princes, either at Paialiputra or Ayodhya, the 
permanent and temporary capitals, and it is at Ayodhya the revolution 
came off on the death of king Nanda, leading to the elevation of 
Candragupta to the throne. 

84. I he statements of the early European writers may now be sum¬ 
med up :—(a) At the time of Alexander’s invasion, the Prasi or eastern 
kingdom ofMagadha was ruled over by a k>ng Xandrames ; according 
to the officers of Alexander sent to investigate the country living ahead, 
and also according to Poros whom Alexander consulted, Xandraraes 
was a powerful king wb could bring into the field 20,000 horse? 
200,000 foot, 2900 chariots and 4000 or 3000 elephants; he was 
nevertheless of mean origin; the queen of his predecessor had fallen 

1- (Vi o Aj oendix II to the rrefao© of his Mudrarakshasa, The Theatre of the 
Hindus, XI. 119-141). 

2. . . iCtiodic u collection and tra*::lation of all the passages from classical 
7 ritcrB msi/ ,yvr>ka Wo ^gftrdod as reliable by Vinood Smith, of which Indib* of 
MegftBthanes and Arlan are instructive. 
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in love with him and had helped him to murder her husband ; and 
therefore he was very unpopular with his subjects, (fi) Sandrokotios or 
Androcottos as a young prince had met Alexander, and had jjftended 
him and incurred his displeasure ; but after the retreat of Alexander he 
put himself at the head of a band of robbers, drove out the prefects of 
Alexander, and made himself king. ( c ) Seleukus Nikator tried to "regain 
the Indian conquests of Alexander, but found it wiser to contract an 
alliance with him* (d) Megasthenes the ambassadar of Seleucus dwelt 
at the court of Sandracyptus and wrote an account of those in whose 
midst he lived (from which account later writers have quoted copiously). 

“ The Greek writers mention as many as six names or variations, 
Xandrames, Andrames, Agrammes, Sandrocottus and Sandrocyptus. 
Whether these apply to one or more than one individual; and Max 
Muller was not sure but in his obdurate zeal to demonstrate the identity 

he said “ Xandrames.is the last king of the empire conquered by 

Sandracotus. If however it should be maintained that those two names 
were intended for one and the same king, the explanation would still 
be very easy. For Chandragupta is also called Chandra, and Chan- 
dramas in Sanskrit is a synonym for Chandra.”* 

85. What was discovered was simply this—that in the celebrated 
inscriptions of king Priyadarsin—Rock Edicts III and XIII— Anliochus 
and Ptolemy are mentioned as Priyadarsin's contemporaries. There is 
nothing in the inscriptions to show that Priyadarsin was Asoka Maury a, 
grandson of Candragupt a Maurya. Strict logic will justily only one 
inference from the first Greek Synchronism —that Sandrocottus whoever 
he was was the contemporary of Seleukus Nikator and only one from 
the second — that Priyadarsin was the contemporary of a Greek ruler 
Antiochus. Unless proof is forth coming to show that either Sandro¬ 
cottus or Priyadarsin was a Maurya King, it is wrong to say as 
Vincent Smith does say, that by the discovery of these two synchro¬ 
nisms “ the chronology of the Maurya dynasty was placed on firm 
footing, and is no longer open to doubt in it-- main outlines/’ 

86 Who was Xandarmes ? Let us compare the Greek aud ihe 
Indian versions, understanding Xandramas to lie (ho predecessor of 
Sandrocottus. First in Indian traditions Nanda, or more precisely 
Sumalya Nanda, was the immediate predecessor of Can<Jragup|a Mamvri, 
If therefore by Sandrocottus we are to understand Candragupta Maurya, 


1. V, BmHh, EB1 , 140, 

2. ASL, 143, 
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we must identify Xandrames with Nanda, This is exactly what is done 
by almost all Orientalists like Vincent Smith, with a vague statement 

“that the king of the Gangaridie and Parsii.was named, as nearly 

as the Greeks could catch the unfamiliar sounds, Xandrames or Agram- 

mes *”. who must have been one of the Nandas mentioned in native 

tradition ’ 1 and that somehow in order to maintain the hypothesis, Xan¬ 
drames muse be identified with Nanda. Max Muller as a philologist is 
convinced that Greek Xandrames is Sanskrit ‘ Chandramas or Chandra.’ 
and rather than ignore grammar he is for identifying Xandrames and 
Sandrocottus. Secondly the Greek account of Xandrames does not 
illy either with Hindu or with Buddhist versions of Nanda. Accord, 
ing to them Mahapadma, first king of the Nanda dynasty, was the son 
• the last Saisunaga King Mahanandin by a Sudra wife, and was a 
powerful, avaricious, wicked king, having Ksatriya wives, but there is no 
allusion to any of his father’s wives having become his paramour The 
Puruiiic writers, had no love for Mahlpadma and they would cer- 
laiuly have mentioned such an incident in his life, if it really referred 
to him. His father Mahanandin is nowhere stated to have been 
murder :d whether by Mabapadma or his paramour. Thus neither from 
the name nor from the description, can Xandrames be reasonably 
idontified with Nanda. 


87. We have no less difficulty in identifying Sandrocottus or San- 
drocyptus with Candragupta Maurya. The description given of the 
mighty Sandrocottus by the Greeks cannot possibly compare with any 
-udian account whatsoever of Candragupta Maurya, who, far from 
being a great conqueror, owed his elevation and rule entirely to the 
Brahmana Capakya or Kautilya. The Hindu and the Buddhist ver- 
MOBS ' ' ! Ugreed here ' Max Muller’s explanation is only this, that be¬ 
cause Candragupta Maurya was grandfather of the great Buddhist 
ymperor Asoka, therefore the llrahmanas unduly lowered him, and the 
Buddhists as excessively exalted him, and that is mere fancy. The part 
played by R5! sasa, the devoted minister of the Nandas at first and of 
Candragupta at last, and the power exercised throughout by the Brah¬ 
man ( anakya over Candragupta amply indicate that Candragupta and 
nit. immediate predecessors were in no way considered anti-brahmani- 
V hven King Priyadarsin of the Edicts was no persecutor of the 
Brahmam, for in h.s inscriptions he always enjoins the highest, respect for 
or abman u: and s^amanas . ’ J 


1. Bill, to. 
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88. The identification of Raja Priyadarsin with Raja Asoka was 
based entirely upon Ceylonese Buddhist chronicles. Talboys Wheeler 
wrote in 1874, “ The identification of Raja Priyadarsin of the Edicts 
with Raja Asoka of the Buddhist chronicles was first pointed out by 
Mr. Tumour who rested it upon a passage in the Dipavamsa. 1 he late 
Prof. Wilson objected to this identification/ 1 Prof. Rhys David de¬ 
clared “ It is not too much to say that without the help of the Ceylon 
Books, the striking identification of the King Piyadassi of the edicts 
with the king Asoka of history would never have been made.” But 
the Ceylon chronicles are admitted to be utterly worthless as history 
and according to Wheeler “ the Buddhist chronicles.might be dis¬ 

missed as a monkish jumble of myths and names,® and even Vincent 
Smith in the preface to his Asoka himself said “ I reject absolutely the 

Ceylonese chronology.The undeserved credit given to the monks 

of Ceylon has been a great hindrance to the right understanding of 
ancient Indian history,” And yet it is on such undeserved credit that 
the identity of Priyadarsin with Asoka Maurya rests to this day. 


89* In the literature of India there is no allusion anywhere to an 
invasion or inroad into India by foreign nations up to the time of the 
Andhra kings; and the only person who bore the name of Candra- 
gupta answering to the description of Sandracottus of the Greeks who 
flourished about the time of Alexander the Great in India, according to 
the Puranas, was Candragupta of the Gup|a Dynasty who established 
the mighty empire of the Guptas on the ruins of the already decayed 
Andhra Dynasty about 2811 years after the Mahabharata \\ar~ corres¬ 
ponding to 328 B.C., but he is now being placed in the 4th cen¬ 
tury A*D., on the sole strength of this mistaken Greek Synchronism 
by our Savants of Indian history 7 . God save us from our friends! 

90* Beyond the verbal resemblance of Candragupta and Sandra- 
cottus and Pataliputra and Palibotra, there is nothing to justify the 
identification of Candragupf.a Maurya and Sandracottus of the Greeks. 
No attempt has been made to explain the various names Xandrames, 
Andraraes, Andracutlus, Sandracottus, Sandrocyptus, and Sandrocuptas 
as used bv the Crook writers to denote thre different persons,, as referring 
respectively to the Iasi king of the previous dynasty, the usurper who 
has been actually reigning at Pataliputra at the time when Alexander 


1. Hi'Jovy of India* Hindu, Buddhist and Erahmamoal, ‘J30. 
9. Buddhist India, 973, 

a. 
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invaded India, and the king who concluded a treaty with Seleucus 
Nicator at the instance of Megasthenes. These facts would equally 
apply, if not more pointedly, to Candragiipta of the Gupta Dynasty 
who usurped the throne of Candrasrf, the last virtual king of the 
Andhra Dynasty, under the pretext of acting as guardian and regent of 
his minor son Puloman and who wa p ; succeeded by Samudragupta who 
established himself on the throne of his father with the aid of vaga¬ 
bonds and banditti at Patallputra, and who is distinctly stated in ins¬ 
criptions to have received ambassadors from various foreign princes, to 
have conquered the whole of India, then extending far beyond its pre¬ 
sent limits, and to have performed even an Aivamedha sacrifice in 
honour of his glorious victories. 


91. KaliyugarSjavrttanta, which is a pari of Bjbavisyo||arapnra9a. 
describes the last two kings of the Andhra dynasty and the advent of 
Gupta dynasty thus : 

qqrfa I 
qnesgqqpTrrg w l! 

gsrorsfo <mr i 

smrfq q-tf iiqi ii 

Nt 3 hTiqcT irfir-qft | 

mqiqcfrqp^qt ?s?p?qi q gqr: 11 
* * # 
tfR's-'JHP?': qflrlfaf551-33: I 

7 %: 2ftquff q*ci: Ml 
«flq?Rq.=qgnm ftqqrsfimfqqm: l 
iiqrarsftftrg: smq II 

1. The names underlined like this, ?fr5H, (=?*$), f flR eto„ ara 

mentioned in order lily by Kaii<jS B a in Itaghuvamsa (I. 11-13) eg , 

ii 

iii fqmpq; l , 

llcro (he word a single letter, is compare with the word 3 ft—a single letter of 
ere- ■ sanctity, In 1. 31, KalidSsa say;; that Sud rk_ n a waea Mag ad ha prlnocrs, thus 
snggcetlng that Kalidisa had in mind Magadba kingdom when he wrote this poem. 
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55 5 ^jiWf Tlpsf&T fSRcRRi afPia: I 
iffiisqsjq^ sjpl gHliRaafcfg: II 

fo^arai siarer l 

fjr ^raiRTT R %^a.- II 

arauicar ft I 

aflURrcIffR R *fRt %a RT%f3ffi: |l 

afog Hur^r: rhurt ^cottoc ! 

cRp- R gsTOK II 

aiRSrRf HRR S<R5lTSCf5t^' : JU% I , 

aj%a %a !ur ff r fe^fp-R nga; II 
fajRtR^RRTf 3 HH qtsf^ar wc l 
^arar a sit r% smi^rcf ^ II 

^ar-^gaRair gasam tRP-utr: I 
gqRsNteraifstr *h ggrtg: li 

aaa; fra* ?<ar h§ 5 ^ «wp*w^ l 
3 T§wiRC?iarfrr g swar araara® H 

^pj faaasrras* grat arsfaa^aa; i 
agagat aftar sraaiwaa: qrg ii 

fafaar a^PRF % ^S<R: i 
aarswa^w gatarer faarrat: |l 

^fRf^ftgaT: HaRrifsta: I 
«8frerwft9r«wicR(%^: a>{%fg?ga: ll 

gtRSH; graCr ag.-arawitaHi; I 
q^aiga aar %a<i ^fw^: gat: ;i 

g*g ^sg^sRRjHigai ar?%atf i 
aetata aar farg garftjyggg gsig n 

afast: r ,i<*n%: i 
^Ecl^^S^^RlfrfWPRf^rfoi: |l 

r>-saife;<g ?#f gaag gai na; I 
aaRp-jg ayffrg aripatra; ftfagr a ll 
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§*r-js.5i»T^ Crf^y II 

^fsrasteqfcr || 

fWgHSRpV srMtaiS*: l 
fflR p ^Tfrw |l 

yyrfcfts^ifsr^r yjfoaftwrcmcr: i 
^forawr £ ? iw£i ll 

^^swrsft mp; wt^r; uf-j; iwtstu i 
gei^R^pi: |1 

^iw^RRfrr mwcit siWtad I 
OTfoFffct # fRSfi II 

am ^rarrsFr ffw gw: 1 

p ; jfsisttrwtr' f%*gw3» '<jq%: ll 

ftgm; gfqfpjw tfrwwr l 

fttw m% -*rt%t *mr p: ll 

5RW: ffRNPlsfq - pkW«T JJ5TWT: I 
wl^sr fr% pirn f®l§& fmrsRw n 

flraiurRmiurw; ysrwfruspfww: | 

mgsjRrfras;w wm tsrhRft irfcfR n 

P sr°RRrw*wr: ?Cnr^gHf®T5:m: | 

€iq[^ftwi^?rwnTRSRRfmr: n 
yprrsnfisrcfinfS^^imsqs^ri: i 
*TWRT £ ?U T^pwrrfiterar t ytrr: 11 
nrroi^f fesr fijM ^ yfo: i 

wi^qrt%i'iH i3^wferfrf yfoftg ll 

—Bhaga III, Chapter 3. 
T' • translate a few of these verses : 




“ Chandrasri Satakarni, known also as the son of Vashishthi will 
enjoy (the kingdom) for 3 years. After him yet another Pulorna, will 
be king for 7 years under the protection of Chandragupta, son of 
Ghatotkae.ha. These thirty-two Andhra kings (already enumeiated) 
wi;. enjoy the earth ; and their reign will cover full 500 year (in round 
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numbers'. While they are yet on the throne, the country will pass to 
the Guptas who will be known as the sriparvaiiya andhrabntya kings 
(i.e„ those that had come from Sriparvata, and had been in the service 

of the Andhras).And so the valiant Chandragupta, the head of 

the Parvatiya clan, grandson of the ruler of Sriparvata named Srigupta* 
and son of Ghatotkacha Gupta, will marry Kumaradevi daughter of the 
king of Nepal. Then with the help of the Lichchhavis he will gain in¬ 
fluence in the Government (of Andhras), become the Commander-in- 
chief, and head of a large army. He will marry a Lichchhavi Princess, 
the younger sister of the Queen of Chandrasri, and thus will become 
the King’s brother-in-law ; And instigated by the Queen he, by some 
stratagem, will get King Chandrasri killed. He will be appointed 
Regent in place of her son by the Queen ; and in seven years be, un¬ 
daunted, will become sovereign himself, after killing the young Prince 
Puloman, And thus by force he will seize the Kingdom from the 
Andhras, and will rule Magadha along (or jointly) with Kacha, his 
son by the Lichchhavi wife. Pie will reign for seven years under the 
title of Vijayaditya and shall establish on earth an era in his own 
name.” 


“ After that (i.e„ after Chandragupta) his son, son likewise of the 
daughter of the King of Nepal, with the aid of Mlechchha bands, will 
slay his treacherous father together with his son and other (unfriendly) 
relations. He will be known on earth under the title of Asokaditya ; 
himself freed from all misery, (spiritually ?) and causing joy to his 
mother, Samudragupta will become supreme ruler of earth, He will 
conquer the whole world like a second Dharmaputra, and with the 
help of Brahmanas he will perform the horse-sacrifice according to the 
scriptures. He will be honoured by (subject) Kings both in his own 
and in foreign countries; and will be praised by poets for his learning 
and talents in music. Thus Samudragupta will reign supreme over the 
earth from sea to sea [lit. surrounded by the four oceans).” 

92. 1 is eulogy should bring to mind at once the Greek picture of 

Sandrocottus. The sensitivene>s of Prince San idr must have been lung 
by his father's undue favouritism towards Kata, The statement that 
Candragupja ruled along with Kaca not merely indicates the cause of 
quarrel between Samudragupta and his father ; it explains also the 
numismatic puzzle as to hov Kaca’s coins came to be struck. Thus, 
then, Androkottus of Plutarch who tried to persuade Alexander to in¬ 
vade the Prasii, but who:>e tf insolent behaviour ” according to Justin 
led to a quarrel between him and Alexander, the Androkotlus who 
N 
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afterwards collected bands of robbers and drove out the prefects of 
Alexander, who was called to royalty by the power of the Gods and 
by prodigies, who overthrew Xandrames, and humbled Seleucus Nika- 
tor, was the same as Samudragupta who with Mleccha troops over¬ 
threw his “ treacherous ” father, and whose conquests inscribed by 
Harisena on “ Asoka’s pillar ” at Allahabad amply bear out the state¬ 
ment of the Puranas that Samudragupta was supreme ruler of the earth 
from sea to sea, to whom even Ceylon and Bactria and Assyria paid 
homage. And this same Samudragupta “ the Indian Napoleon ” of 
Vincent Smith, was the Sandroc.ottos of Megasthenes ; and he reigned 
for fifty-one years. Samudragupta like all the Guptas had a title ending 

in uditya : he was ASOKAD17TA 1 
/ 

93. Sandrocottos was also Pxyadassi. —We have read of 
“ Asoka : the Buddhist Emperor of India” and “ The first and most au¬ 
thentic records are the rock and pillar edicts of Raja Priyadasi.the 

reputed grandson of Sandrocottos.The second......consist of the 

Buddhist Chronicles of the Rajah of Megadha.” 1 * From a careful study 
of these two classes of records Talboys Wheeler whose “ History of 
India ” appeared in 1874. that is, before the traditional conventions of 
Orientalists took the fatally rigid shape which they have since assumed, 
drew his picture of Raja Priyadarsi Asoka and found how like his pic¬ 
ture was to that of the Greek Sandrocottus as depicted by Megas¬ 
thenes. Asoka, while young, 8 “ was at variance with his father and 
seems to have gone into exile like another Rama. He is said to have 
been appointed to the Government of the distant province of Ujjain, 
and subsequently to have repressed a revolt in Taxila in the Panjab 
......The main incidents of Asoka’s early career thus present a strange 

similarity t > those recorded of Sandrokottos by Greek writers. San- 
drokottos was also an exiled prince from Pat iliputra; and he ultimate¬ 
ly drove the Greeks from Taxila. Again Asoka usurped a throne and 
founded an empire , so did Sandrokottos. Asoka originally professed 
the Brahmanical religion, and then embraced the more practical reli¬ 
gion of the edicts. Sandrokottos sacrificed to the God: in Brahmani- 
cai fashion; but he also held a great assembly every year in which 
every oo 'every was discussed which was likely to prove beneficial to 
the earth, to mankind and to animals generally......It would be a start¬ 
ling c oincidence if the great sovereign whose religion of duty without 
deit has been engraven for more than twenty centuries on the rocks 

1, Talboys Whocler’s History of India, Hindu Buddhist, and Brahmanical p, 209. 

a. IM, i-p. 281, 187. 
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and pillars of India, should prove to be the same prince who met 
Alexander at Taxila, who offended the Macedonian conqueror by his 
insolence and assumption, who expelled the Greeks from the I anjnb 
during the wars of Alexander’s successors: and ultimately married the 
daughter of Seleukos Nikalor.” In fact Talboys \\ heeler had little 
doubt that Sandrokottos of the Greeks and Asoka of the Buddhists 
were identical. In one or two places he calls Asoka ihe leputed 
grandson of Sandrocottus or Chandragupta’ 1 and adds in a note The 
term ‘ reputed grandson ' is here used advisedly. It will appear here. 
after 9 that there is reason to believe that the name Sandrocottos and 
Asoka are applied to the same individual.” 8 The title Aiokaditya appli¬ 
ed to the king in the KaliyugarajavTManta confirms the conjecture made 
by Talboys Wheeler from internal evidence. 

94. Asoka and Samudragupta -The correspondence bet¬ 
ween these two names rests on not mere fancy. Asoka is said to have 
resented the ill-treatment accorded to him by his father ; so did Samu¬ 
dragupta resent. Asoka in becoming a King became a parricide, 4 or 
fratricide also *, so did Samudragupta become too. Both were Hindus at 
the outset. Special mention is made of the conquest of Kalinga bj- both. 
Asoka was converted to Buddhism by Upagupta, 6 who is described as 
a blood-relation of Asoka’s. Samudragupta, it is admitted, was a 
pupil of the celebrated Buddhist teacher Vasubandhu. Asoka of the 
edicts though an earnest Buddhist enjoined the highest respect for 
Brahmanas. Samudragupta, though an 4 orthodox Hindu 9 was a great 
patron of Buddhism ; and throughout the Gupta period " the Buddhist 
rule of life was observed...Buddhist monasteries were liberally endowed 
by royal grants.” 0 Both Asoka and Samudragupta had intimate rela¬ 
tions with Ceylon, with Bactria and other foreign countries/ These 
correspondences cannot fail to establish the identit) of the two 
Emperors. Vincent Smith claims that modern oriental investigators 
have unearthed the history of Samudragupta, and wonders how “ this 
great king, warrior, poet, and musician who conquered nearly all India, 

1. Ibid., pp. 209 and 476. 

2. i.e p. 487. 

0. Ibid., p. 476. 

4. IIari§eua ’Hakes special mention that Samudragupta was received by his father 
with open arms. NVbero was the nerd for this special mention unlc..: it were intended 
to contradict current beliefs to the contrary ? 

6. Vincent Smith’s Early History, p. 169. 

6. Ibid., pp. 289, 328-384, 297. 

7. Ibid,, p. 286. 
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whose alliances extended from the Oxus to Ceylon was unknown 
even by name to the historians of India.” l The explanation is simple, 
Asoka, the title assumed by the emperor, completely replaced his per¬ 
sonal name, and became a household word all over India; it was 
carried to Ceylon in the anecdotes regarding Raja Prayadarsi Asoka. 
But Samudragupta was known to the Greeks as Sandrocottos only, and 
the name was also inscribed on the coins which lost to mediaeval India 
have now been discovered. 


95. Asoka’s pillar at Allahabad may, in one word, be said to 
link together all the three groups of contemporary evidence. It is the 
pillar of Samudragupta Asoka Priyadarsin. The Greeks knew him not 
as Priyadarsin because Megasthenes had left Palibothra before Sandro- 
kottus became a Buddhist. The Ceylonese Buddhists knew not of the 
Hindu Samudragupta but only the Buddhist Priyadarsin. In India 
itself, except in popular tales about Asoka, both the names Samudra¬ 
gupta and Priyadarsin were forgotten ; the older Pura9ic accounts all 
close with the Andhra line of kings practically. The monuments were 
all pulled down by the Mahomedan invaders. 


Thu. we see that the Gupta dynasty ruled from 328 B,C. to S 3 B.C ., 
and of these lings Candragupta ruled from 328 to 3 21 (J years) and Savin - 
drugupfa for 51 years from 321 to 270 B.C. This would make this Can- 
gragupfa and Samudragupta contemporaries of Alexander, Selekus 
Nicator and Antiochus. Is this the correct synchronism ? 


96. Here is an inscription on the metal pillar in Buddha Gaya of 
a king Candra : 


1. Hid ., p 389. 
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“ He, on whose arm fame was inscribed by the sword, when in 
battle in the Vanga countries (Bengal), he kneaded (and turned) back 
with (His) Breast the enemies who uniting together, come against (Him), 
he, by whom, having crossed in warfare, the seven mouths of the 
(River) Sindhu, the Vahlikas were conquered, he by the breezes of 
whose powers the Southern ocean is even still perfumed. He, the rem¬ 
nant of the great zeal of whose energy, which utterly destroys (his) 
enemies (like the remnant of the great glowing heat) of a turned out 
fire in a great forest, even now leaves not the earth ; though, he, the 
king, as if wearied has quitted this earth, and gone to the other world, 
moving in (bodily) form to the land of paradise won by (the merits of 
his) actions, (but) remaining on this earth by (the memory of his) fame; 
—By him, the King,—who attained sole supreme sovereignty in the 
world, acquired by his own arm and (enjoyed) for a very long time, 
(and) who having the name of Chandra, carried a beauty of counten¬ 
ance like (the beauty of) the full moon having in faith fixed his mind 
upon the (God), Vishnu, this lofty standard of divine Vishnu was set up 
on the hill (called) Vishnupada.” 


97. By this indictment of the present condition of Indian histori¬ 
cal studies it is not in the least meant to belittle the labours of those illu¬ 
strious savants of Sanskrit learning, who had left their countries and de¬ 
voted their time and means for the understanding and dissimination 
of India’s ancient literature. India owes to them a debt of (riatitude, 
which lapse of time, however long, cannot tend to obliterate, for those 
scholars, like Max Muller, Jones and Wilson have all left behind them 
monuments of learning and research in their editions of Sanskrit works 
and their translations which have gone out to the wide world for 
appreciation. It is all the same barely consistent with that expression 
of thankfulness that as time progresses and new material emerges, scholars 
should exercise their thoughts on questions on which there may be a 
possibility for review and reconsideration. Among such subjects is 
this t pic of the Greet synchronism. The fancy that dawned in the 
mind of William Jones, was hatched by Wilford, was reared by 
IVLv Muller, was well clothed by Vincent Smith with the garb of reality. 
Hie dissent of 1 aylor expressed in the preface to Rajataran 
was lost to vie” before the modern ideas of A. Stein in his new Edn. 
of that work, and so too went down the feeble protest of Wilson. 
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98. To my lamented friend, T. S. Narayana Sastri, High Court 
Vakil, Madras, with whom I collaborated, was due a categorical investi¬ 
gation of this faulty identification and his Age of Sankara and The kings 
of Magadha embodied the results of our research. Then followed a 
similar exposition of Sri Kalyanananda Sarasvati of V irOpaksa Mutt and 
an address to an Oriental Conference by M. K. Acharya. Now comas 
my reiteration. It may not be a forelorn hope that, as 1 said, at some 
day or in some clime these thoughts may again have a revival and a 
recognition. Let me repeat the words of Bhavabhfiti: 

if ffHT zvipzmi ^Ff^TRf ft dFT Trft I 

These prefatory pages will now introduce the reader to the study 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature. 
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AG 
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CAL 
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Cat Bod. 
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KR 
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N.B. —(i) In the case £ and ^ and d and ^ the transliteration til! 
now adopted by many, $ and d and t and d has been eversed in this 
book as more consistent with the natural sounds of the English 
alphabets. 

(ii) In the case of the nasals only the letters n and m have 
been adopted, without further modifications of these two types, to 
facilitate printing. 

(iii) In the Sanskrit spelling the strict ;rammatic a! rule of 
nasal sandhis has not been foil j wed for typographical reasons. For 
instance, T might have been spelt as 
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BOOK I 
EPIC POETRY 


CHAPTER 1 
Section 1 

Vedic Forms of Epics 

y “ In India, says M. Williams," literature like the whole face of 
nature, is on a gigantic scale. Poetry, born amid the majestic scenery 
of the Himalayas, and fostered in a climate which inflamed the imagi¬ 
native powers, developed itself with oriental luxuriance, if not always 
with true sublimity. Although the Hindus like the Greeks, have only 
two great epic poems (the Ramayana and Mnhabharata) yet to compare 
these vast compositions with the Iliad and the Odyssey, is i<> compare 
the Indus and the Ganges, rising in the snows of the world's most 
colossal ranges, swollen by numerous tributaries, spreading into wwf 
shallows of branching into deep divergent channels, with the streams 
of Attica or the mountain torrents of Thessalay. t is, of course, a 
principal characteristic of epic poetry, as distinguished from lyrical, that 
it should concern itself more with external acli( u than internal feelings, 
Jt is this which makes Kpos the natural expression of early national 
life. When centuries of trial have turned the mind of nations inwards 
and men begin to speculate, - r . elaborate language and 

cultivate science, (here may be no lack of refined pc etry, but the 
spontaneous production of epic son * is, at that stage of national 
existence, as impossible as for tne octogenarian to d. light in the giants 
and giant-killers of his c hildhood. The Ramayana and Mahabharata 
then, as reflecting the Hindu character in ancient times, ina\ be expect¬ 
ed to abound in stirring incidents of exaggerate 1 heroic action.** 

1 , Indian Wisdom, 306, 
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^ The beginnings of epic poetry in India are to be found in the 
early V edic Literature. The Rg Veda contained hymns of a narrative 
character, and short legends in prose and in verse called Gatbas, 
Narasamsis, Itihasas etc., occur in the Brahmana literature. 1 The 
Nirukta contains prose tales and likewise the metrical Bj-haddevata. 
The Yamasabhiyas, the Indrajananiyas, the Akhyanas, Canaratas and 
probably Granthas Sisukrandiyas, 8 narrated the course of epic history. 
In the Vedic literature there was no essential difference between A^ita, 
Akhyana, Parana and Itihasa and generally Ka^ha. They meant ordi¬ 
narily an old tale, story, legend or incident and they were often inter¬ 
changeable * Ka$ha is non-speciiic and may be a causerie rather than 
a tale. There may be a Divyakatha, like the legend of Agasfya * or 
a Katham r ta or essence of several Upakhyanas, 5 or a Kafhasara, an 
abridgment of t story. But their essential characterstic is the narration 
ot stories of great kings or Gods in the past. So we hear of J}yuma£- 
sena solaced by the tales of former kings. 6 such as Rama and Nala. v 
Parana, literally old and Itihasa (Iti-ha-asa), literally * so it was’ are 
almost synonymous, and these terms are found associated with each 
other in the early literature.® The word Itihasa may become a saying* 
a proverb rather than a legend. 9 In this sense the words Glfyi and 
Gathd were also used. Gajha need not necessarily be sung and means 
only a proverbial verse. 10 Vyasa called his Mahabharafca or “Jay a ”, 
SamLta, Parana, Akhyana, Upakhyana, Katha, Itihasa, Kavya etc/* 

1. Brihad , II, 4-10; IV. 1-2 ; IV. 5-9; Safrpafha XI. 7-1. Bee ftI«o AthZrva 
tiamhita, XV, 6 ; ISt, 133. 

2. F'a*iKi , I . r # iii-88; VI. 2-103, Gold stacker's. 23; ISt V, 27 

Maxmuller, A8L t 40. ’ 

3. Mah. Ill, 100, 2. 4. Mah, XII, 310, 127- 

6, Mah, XII. 330, 16. 

G. Mai.. I. 140, 74 ; III, 998-7 : 




7. The story of Nah is ling iiriiflcrcnUy onlied Kirtaci, ItibSa* aud rarSna 

i. III. 79, 10, 11, 16. J ' 

8. See Chan, Ui>. VII. 1, 2, 4 ; VII, 9, 29; III i)3. 

9. Mah. III. 30-21: 



10. Mah. Ill, 29, 38 ; III. 135, 45, 64: 
w.: (ini* these Gathle incorporated in legal and philosophical literature also. 
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describing his work Vyusa must have had in mind some special 
characteristic of each class and therefore added that his work possessed 
all these qualities so as to stand forth as an encyclopedia of all learn¬ 
ing. In the extant literature, the terms Itihasa and Pura^a have ac¬ 
quired a distinct use. Itihasa may correspond to an epic and Purana 
to a series of narrations, without the main porp of a running tale, 
meant solely to explain cosmological and theological tenets. In this 
sense a Purana has been thus described as pancaLik^ana : it treats of 
five topics, creation, destruction and recreation, geneologv of the Gods, 
periods of Manus, and history of royal races :* 


ttftST JTfcTCPfa *rar iTWcRifa ^ I 
%r% g*r°r li 


Broadly speaking, therefore, epic literature in India consists o 
Ifihasas, and Puranas. Of the former we have Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata and with these we shall now proceed to deal. 


Section II 

Ramayarm 

^Ramayafla, literally the history of Rama, is the immortal poem of 
Vaimiki.* Valmiki, known also as Bhargava and Prac jtasa, was a sage 
with his hermitage on the banks of the Ganges. His original name 
was Rafnakata, In ihe Adhyafcma-Ram ay a $ a Valmiki describes his 

1, £eo Vtiyu Pur ana, IV. 10, and Amarasimha’s NSmalingSuusasanain. 

2 . Vaimiki the descendant of Bhrgu Was the 24th Vya*a in the Vdvas'. qa. 
n»nvau|ara (Viswu Puru+Ji, III, 3). 

I qrtfrfo: I nqRr ^ i r%T(T: 

fcWRITCitii: i 5 Stfad W* STS** I gftgswjflwi Wt* 3 *: 

3*.- sw I qpafifoftera i .;ftc v. 

qsnfowifoqqrrat 3 Rf ffcfr fsriTrq: I .13 ?■*<? u : 

•'..rf^r«Rispn <frw aswrafafr ^wsuncRwi *ralr 1 
iwrwr sm. aw 1 ^# 7 ;^• <r.n 

fajRrtWWRHM sRtffe ft«onwr **<§. 1 « 

..wt grr«t 1 

Boedommeu&ry c • [TC, IV, 48G6-7[. 
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istory .*—By whom or how, O Rama, can the greatness of thy 
name be rehearsed,—that name by whose power I, O Rama, have 
attained the rank of a Brahmin saint ? In bygone times I was bred 
among Kiratas, with the children of Kiratas. But by birlh only was I 
a Brahmin ; for 1 w T as perpetually devoted to the piactices of Sudras.j 
From Sudra women' many children were bora to me of unsubdued 
passions. And at last, having fallen in with robbers, I myself of yore 
became a brigand,— bearing constantly a bow and arrows and resem¬ 
bling, to men, God of death. In a great forest, on a certain occasion, 

I saw before me the seven Munis, ? resplendant, and glorious like fire 
and the sun. Through curiosity t pursued them, longing to seize their 
possessions; and I shouted “ Stop, Stop.” Seeing me the Munis 
asked “Wherefore has thou come, base Brahmin?” “To acquire 
something, O most excellent of Munis ” was my reply to them. “My 
children, my wife and others—many—are starving. To save them 
1 wander through the mountain forests.” Upon this, they, undismayed, 
said to me, “Go and ask your family one by one, whether they consent 
or not to participate in the guilt of the numerous sins that are daily 
committed by thee We will certainly remain here until you return.” 
Replying ‘yes” I went home, and put the question propounded by the 
Munis to my children, wife and others. They replied to me, O noblest 
of the Raghavas, “All the sin is, we deem, thy own alone : we are 
willing to be >liarers in the immediate fruit of it only. Contrite ou 
hearing this, I went back, thoughtful, to the place where the Munis, 
with heartfull of compassion, were waiting. At the very sight of them 
my soul was purified. L tinging away my bow and other weapons I fell 
prostrate crying, “ Save O exccllenJ^Munis, me who am on the road 
to the sea of perdition.” Beholding me lying before them, the 
sc a'Table Munis said tome: “Rise, rise; blessings be upon thee. 
Communion with the pious is effectual. We will instruct thee some¬ 
what ; and ''thou shalt be saved.” Looking at each ‘''her they 
continued: “This vile Brahmin, as being addicted to evil course 
deserves only to be banned by the virtuous. Since, however, he lias 
come .for sanctuary, he must be doligenlly protected by being taught 
the way of salvation.” So saying, O Rama, ihey enjoined that, with 
fixed m ention, I hould unremittingly meditate in that very place, upon 
thy e, its syllables being transp- sed n. aelv, mu ra. “ Meditate” said 

fkey r ; directed, dll we come again/' f laving this - spoken, the 
divinely wise Munis departed. At once I did as l had beet) bidden by 
them* With concern rated mii.d 1 modi •ted. aid lost all con*cio;unest*. 
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ling external. Above me, rigid in figure, and detached from all 
commerce with the world, there arose, after a long lapse of time, thus 
employed, an ant-hill. Subsequently at the close of thousands of 
cycles,-the Rishis returned. “Come out ” said they to me; and 
immediately, on hearing this command, I stood up. And I emerged 
from the ant-hill, like the sun from the mist of morning. The band of 
Munis then addressed me, “ Great Muni, be thy name Valmiki; fcr 
thy egress from the white-ant-hill (Valmika) has been to thee a second 
birth. Thus speaking, O most eminent of the race of Raghu, they 
proceeded on the road to heaven.” 1 2 


Narada was struck with that devotion and thought that he was the 
best person to commemorate the story of Rama. lie narrated to him 
the story of Rama and blessed that to him the world would be indebted 
fur its publication. Once when out in the forests, Valmiki was moved 
by ihe killing* of one of a fond pair of birds by a hunter, leaving the 
female bird to lament the death of her mate and that feeling of pity 
manifested itself in the form of a melodious verse :— 

( w firer? >i%gi srreicfr: *wr: i 

' ^ il ( 

When contemplating on this verse with melancholy Brahma ap 
peared and directed him to compose Ramayana. Blessed by Brahma 
with a perception of the events of Rama’s history, he wrote his poem 
and gave it the names. Ramtvyapa, Sitacarita and Paulas av:idha. Ho 
taught it to his pupils Lava and Kama, the sons of Rama, who *ere 
born and bred up in his hermitage while Sita was in anishment, and 
they sung i’ to lyre for the tirst time at Rama’s Asvamedha sacrifice, 

$ In the present form Ramayana is divided into seven KSndas or 
books. Tradition gives the number of verses as 24,000 in 500 ( hapters 
or Saigas, each thousand verses beginning with a letter of GiTyaLi¬ 
ra antra. Interpolations and alterations made in different parts of India 
and m diiierent dines ,u i.ou": for the work now being seen in hieo 
distinct recensions, the Bombay, Bengal and the West Indian,* ( ho 

1. Tina narrative is to be found at I, 04-85 of tbo BixtL U.iptct Of the Ayo^byl* 
L*au-1. ol tbo AdhyStma-KiimayAaa. 

2. Thefco ensio^ i nined by Maoclonoll hit. 303). Oivrcsio’tf 

T;J lion is th.i Dougali iccaiou .. Regarding fcho Bombay Llbioic 8< ISt, if. 23 ti. 
For t-Kj Uiie.euaes in ; 1 g aibay versions, see C. V. \ aidyVo Middle et 

the Kan'ayana, Appr-L: ; JUJ.&, XLX. 303 8 ; Muir’s Ordinal iVx'j, .'.7* 

418. RSina’fl horoscope is not fouud in the Bengal rccinMon. On Kanu\ coaeopc* 
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being probably that: of Bombay, These variations, says Mac- 
donell “ are of such a kind that they can for the most pari be accounted 
for only by the fluctuations of oral tradition among the professional 
reciters of the epic, at the time when three recensions assumed definite 
shape in different parts of the country, by being committed to writing.” 
The manuscripts of the Berlin library, contain, it is said, a fourth 
recension . 2 

The following summary of the story is taken by R. C. Dun’s 
Civilization in Ancient India : 

Formerly there ruled over the kingdom of Kosala (capital Ayodhya) 
a king called Dasaratha. He belonged to the Solar race, and counted 
among his ancestors such famous names as Manu, Ikshvaku (first king 
of Ayodhya), Sagara, Bhagiratha (who brought the Ganges down from 
heaven), Kakutstha, and Raghu. He had three wives: Kausalya, 
Sumiira, and Kaikeyi ; the first was the eldest, the last, the most 
beloved. Dasaratha ruled long and prosperously but had only one 
daughter, Santa and no sons, though he was getting old. Following 
the advice of Vasishiha, his family preceptor, Dasaratha offered a 
sacrifice in which his son-in-law Rishyasringa, officiated as head-priest. 
As a consequence, the king got four sons: 1. Rama, the eldest, born 
of Kausalya; 2. Bharata, born of Kaikeyi; 3. Lakshmana and 4. 
Satrughna, both born of Sumitra. 

The kingdom of Videha (capital Mithila) was to the east of the 
kingdom of Kdsala. It was at this time ruled by the saintly king 
Janaka, who, as he was once for a holy sacrifice preparing the ground 
with a plough, came upon an infant, and brought her up as his own 
daughter. This was .Sita thus miraculously sprung from the Earth. 
Tho girl grew up in the company of Urmila, another daughter of janaka, 
and of Lfandavi and Srutakirti* daughters of Janaka’s brother Kusa- 
dhvaja. As Sita became of an age to be married. Janaka instituted a 
Srayamlicira \ whoever should succeed in bending a mighty bow 
(which Janaka had received from God Siva) was to marry the princess' 
Many attempted, but none succeeded. 

5C43 Weber, On the Ramayana , 1A % I. 120). In his abridgment of 

vRamTiyara) 0. R Vaidya purports to eliminate* all accretions and to give 
v.hej; might have bccu thn Ptlmayaija ae composed by Valmflri. The running story kas 
T'" n called b u and edited by P. P S. Sastri and A. M, Brimvoeacaiya, Mack v (boo 
Knrunm frttaduMj’s Ar-lihra Pair ike , Annual number (1916), 210. 

I Weber * Oat. llQ t 
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)ne day there came to the court of Dasaratha the royal sage 
Visvamitra who, finding the demons frequently molesting his penances, 
requested the king to send two of his sons, Rama and Lakshmana, with 
him to his penance-grove. Since a person of Visvamitra’s position 
could not be denied anything, Dasaratha reluctantly agreed to give over 
his sons, though yet in tender years. Visvamitra resumed his holy rites 
and when the molestors came, Rama, at Visvamitra’s behest, killed the 
demon Subahu and the terrible she-demon Tataka. Pleased at the 
prince’s valour, Visvamitra thereupon taught him the mystic formulae 
relating to all the missiles that he knew, and particularly the Jrimbhaka 
missile, which had the power of producing instantaneous stupor or 
paralysis in the ranks of the assailants. After the conclusion of the 
sacrifice, Visvamitra took Rama and Lakshmana with him to Mithila, 
the capital of Janaka. Janaka was very favourably impressed by the 
princes; and V isvamitra called upon Rama to try his hand at the 
mighty bow. Young though he was, Rama not only succeeded in 
bending it, but even breaking it in twain, and thus winning him a wife. 
Visvamitra now proposed that, along with Sita’s marriage to Rama, 
'here be celebrated the marriages of Sita’s sister Urmila and her cousins 
Mandavi and Srutakirti to the three brothers of Rama, Lakshmana and 
Bharala and Satrughna respectively, The proposal was agreed to. 
Dasaratha was called from Ayodhya, and the marriages were celebrated 
with due pomp. 


The nuptial joys, however, were interrupted by the arrival of 
Parasurama, son of Jamadagni. Parasurama was a fiery Brahman, sage 
and warrior, who had twenty-one times rid the earth of all 
Kshairiyas, lie was a devotee of God Siva, and was incensed to learn 
that Rama had not only bent but broken the bow of bis favourite 
Divinity. As nothing short of a fight with fhe young prince wouU 
satisfy him, Rama managed to reduce him to terms, and sent him away 
humbled and abashed. The four princes then returned to Ayodhya 
with their brides. Hero Lhev passed some twelve years. End of 

Balakanda. 


Dasaratha, finding his eldest son Rama now arrived at a proper 
ago, resolves to crown him heir-apparent. Preparations are accordingly 
se< on foot. But Kaikeyi, the youngest queen following the advk.o *»f 
Manthara, her nurse and confidante, calls upon her liusl ;nd to fulfil 
imrned au ly the two boons which on an earlier occasion he had granted 
her. Dasaratha consents, hut is sorely grieved h learn that the boo?.*.-? 
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are : 1. That Bharata, Kaikeyi’s son, be appointed heir-apparent, 2. 
that Rama be forthwith sent away into exile for fourteen years. As the 
king could not belie his words, Rama had to submit to the wishes of 
his siep-mother, which he cheerfully does. His wife Sita and his 
brother Lakshmana refuse to be left behind, and they are all three 
accordingly carried away through the weeping multitudes. The old 
king was so much afflicted by this great blow that he barely lived to 
hear the news of the exiles being taken over safe bevond the boun¬ 
daries of his kingdom- 


Bharata, who all this while was in utter ignorance of the 
happenings at Ayodhya, is now sent for in order to perform, the 
obsequies of his father and assume the sovereignty thus devolved upon 
him: He returns; but discovering the mean conduct of his mother, 
he reproves her bitterly, and refuses to take charge of the kingdom and 
thus give his consent to the base intrigue. He resolves immediately to 
start in search of Rama, and to implore him to return. On the other 
side of the Ganges, near the mountain called Chilrnkuta, close by the 
saint Bharadvaja’s hermitage, Bharata finds Rama leading a forester’s 
life in the company of his wife and brother. Rama is struck by 
Bharata’s magnanimity, but insists upon the carrying out of his father’s 
command to the letter, and is unwilling to return before the completion 
of the full term of fourteen years. Bharata thereupon resolves to keep 
company with Rama ; the latter, however, reminds him of the duty they 
all owed to their subjects, and persuades him to return, which Bharata 
does, only on the condition that Rama will come back at the appointed 
time, himself in the meanwhile conducting the affairs of the stale only 
as Rama’s agent. End of Ayodhya-Kanda. 

Rama now resolves to withdraw further away from his kingdom 
and learning that the regions on the other side of the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains ere infested with wild demons and cannibals, he sot forth in that, 
direction, At bis entrance into (he Vindhya forests ha meets the demon 
Viradha, whom lie kills. He then meets a number of sages and ascetics, 
in whoso company he is aid to have passed no less than ten years. 
Going further south into the Dandaka forests he reaches the river 
Godavari, and there, in the part of (he country known as Janas'h ma, 
come upon the hermitage of Ag v iva end his wife Lopainudra. The 
hob* pair hear til) welcome the newcomers, and here a! the foot of a 
ir junt iin Callcvi lb.' ra\ 01:0 and in a region known a- Panchavati 
Rama resolves to build a small hut and to pas? he rest of hi.' exile 
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of the saint Agastya and the vulture-king 


Peace, however, was not vouchsafed to him long. At this 
time there ruled in the island of Lanka (identified with modern Ceylon) 
a demon king, Rayana. Pie was called ten-headed and was a terror to 
the world. Having established his power in Lanka proper, Ravana 
crossed over to the mainland and overran the whole of Southern India, 
subduing everything that came in his way. Ravana, however, found 
more than his match in Valin, king of the Monkeys, whose kingdom 
comprised the part of South India then known as Kishkindha. An 
agreement was entered into whereby, except for a narrow strip of land 
along the coast, the bulk of the peninsula came into the possession of 
Valin. Ravana’s territory touched the Janasthana, and here he left a 
large army of demons under the command of Khara (Ravana’s younger 
brother) and Dnshana and Trisiras. 


Once Surpanakha, a widowed sister of Ravana, came upon Rama 
in the Panchavati, and smitten with his graceful form made him frank 
overtures of love, promising to eat up Sita and thus put her out of the 
way, if Rama would consent. Rama in jest sent her to Lakshmana, 
who rewarded her insistence by cutting off her nose and ears. Surpa¬ 
nakha went weeping and bleeding to her brother Khara, who in auger 
despatched fourteen picked men to capture Rama. As they did not 
return, Khara marched with his whole army, 14,000 demons strong and 
engaged Rama in a close light. Rama stepped back a few paces so as 
to gain room for working with his bow, and then, one after another, he 
killed the entire army of demons, as also its three leaders. 

Surpanakha vows revenge. She now repairs to Ravana in 
Lanka and inflames his mind with a passion for Sita, whose charms she 
praises loudly. Ravana resolves to capture her. He asks Mancha, 
another demon, to assume the form of a golden deer, and to lure Rama 
in chase away from his cottage. Mancha does ihis nd is mortally 
wounded by Rama's arrow. Before he dies however, imitating the 
voice *f Rama, he calls upon Lakshmana for help. Lakshmana was 
left behind to guard Sita in the collage ; but upon hearing the cry, 
which she mistook for her husband’s, Sita urges and even commands 
Lakshmana to go, which ho does reluctantly, Utilizing the favourable 
moment Ravana now pounces upon the forlorn Sita and flies away with 
her, striking down on his von ihe vulture-king Jataj us, who from his 
mountain peak had watched this daring act and attempted t > Intercept 
2 
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abductor. Jatayus falls down to die, surviving just long enough to 
inform Rama and Lakshmana (already returned from the deer-chase 
amazed at not finding Sita in the cottage) of what had happened, Rama’s 
grief was unbounded. End of Aranya-Kanda. 


Wandering further onward, the princes at last reach the lake 
called Pampa, Here they come upon Sugriva and his trusty friend and 
minister Hanuman, alias Maruti. Sugriva was the brother of Valin, 
king of the Monkeys, and had been dispossessed by him both of his 
kingdom and his wife. Rama and Sugriva enter into an alliance whereby 
.Rama agrees to restore Sugriva to his kingdom, and in return the latter 
promises 10 send out search-parties and help Rama to punish the ab¬ 
ductor and recover his lost wife. Rama accordingly asks Sugriva to 
challenge Valin to a duel, and as the two brothers join in combat, Rama 
wounds Valin mortally with an arrow. For this unprovoked wrong 
and treachery Valin reproaches Rama severely ; the latter simply replies 
that as an agent of the sovereign king of Ayodhya he took upon himself 
the duty of inflicting proper punishment upon malefactors who, like 
Valin had usurped a brother’s % throne and wife. The death of Valin 
leaves Sugriva master of the kingdom of Kishkindha ; and in gratitude 
he now sends, under proper leaders, parties of Monkeys in search of 
Sita. The most important of these was the one sent to the south under 
the command of Maruti. This party presses forward and southward 
until it gains the sea.coast. End of Kishkindha-Kanda. 


The waters seemed to offer an impassable barrier, as the island 
of Lanka stood on the oiher side of the oceanj but Maruti undertakes 
to clear it by a leap. This he does and enters Lanka. Here he was 
fortunate enough to meet Sita, sorrowing in Ravana’s garden under the 
shade of an Asoka tree, she-demons of hideous and terrible looks 
keeping watch over her day and night. In glowing term^ they describe 
to her the glory and the greatness of Ravana, and work alternately upon 
her hopes and her fears to the end tha* she may consent to have Ruvana, 
Sita refuses to listen, and Ravana is too proud to stoop to for e. 

Maruti soon finds opportunity to console Sita and assure her of a 
speedy deliverance. Having thus achieved the chief object of his jour¬ 
ney, Maruti now leaves Lanka, not without meeting sundry adventures, 
iu the course of which he succeeds in killing a few hundred demons and 
seeing the whole city on fire, Once more he leaps over the ocoan and 
returns to Kishldmtha with the glad news. End of Sundakakanda. 
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^ -^ ama immediately resolves to invade Lanka. Sugriva with his 
army of Monkeys and Jambavant with his army of Bears offer their 
assistance and the whole army soon gains the Southern Ocean. Here 
they are joined by Vibhishana, the youngest brother of Ravana. Vibhi- 
shana had tried to remonstrate with his eldest brother against the evil 
course of conduct he was pursuing, and being rewarded with contempt, 
he now came over to Rama’s side. Rama receives him well and promi¬ 
ses him the kingdom of Lanka after Ravana's death. To make it 
possible for the army to cross over, Rama now resolves to construct a 
stone bridge over the ocean, and to this he is helped by the engineering 
genius of Nala. Having gained the island he next lays siege to the 
capital. The battle which follows lasts, according to the several incon¬ 
sistent time-indications, for four or fifteen or thirty-nine or eighty-eight 
days ; Ravana‘together with his brothers and sons and the entire army 
of demons is put to death ; and Rama, in accordance with his promise, 
installs Vibhishana as king of Lanka, 

Having thus vanquished the enemy and wiped out the insult, 
Rama now meets Sita. He is, however, unwilling, for fear of public 
scandal, to take his wife back uniil she has proved her purity. Pierced 
to the quick by Rama’s suspicion Sita proposes the fire-ordeal. A huge 
pyre is kindled and with a firm tread she walks towards it and is engulf, 
ed by the flames. Immediately, however, she reappears, led forth by 
the Fire-god himself, who in the hearing of all proclaims her innocence. 
Rama now accepts her, saying that he never doubted her innocence, but 
had to do what he did for the sake of the people. The fourteen-year 
period of exile having now almost expired, Rama, along with his wife, 
brother, friends, and allies, makes a journey northwards, utilizing for thte 
purpose the aerial car called Pushpaka which belonged to Ravana, 
ihe reach their home, where they meet Bharata and the Queen- 
niothers anxiously awaiting the return of the exiles, Rama's coronation 
is now celebrated with due pomp and there is rejoicing everywhere. 
End of Yuddiia-Kanda. 

The epic should naturally end here; but there is one more 
book nr kanda dealing with the history of Rama from his coronation to 
his death. Here we are told how a few months after the coronation 
rumours regarding Sita began to be circulated amongst the people, who 
did not like that Rama should have received his \ ife back after she nad 
been nearly a year in the house of Ravana. Through hi spies Rama 
comes to know of this, and resohes to abandon Stui, although at this 
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time she was in a state of advanced pregnancy. Rama charges his 
brother Lakshmana with the carrying out of this plan. Lakshraana Obeys, 
places Sita in a chariot, takes her into a forest on the other side of the 
Ganges, and there leaves her ; after communicating to her the actual 
state of things. 

Thereupon Sita sends back to Rama a spirited reply and patiently 
succumbs to the inevitable. In her forlorn condition she fortunately 
chances upon the saint Valmiki, whose hermitage was near by. Valmiki 
receives the exiled queen under his protection. In his hermitage she 
gives birth to twin sons, Kusa and Lava, whom Valmiki brings up and 
educates along with his other pupils. 

Meanwhile in Ayodhya Rama is not at peace. From a mere 
sense of duty he discharges his manifold functions as a king, but is 
always haunted by the image of her whom he had treated so unjustly. 
Years go by, and at last he resolves to perform a horse-sacrifice. For 
the festivities attending the completion of the sacrifice there came Val¬ 
miki bringing with him the twins, Kusa and Lava, whom he had taught 
to sing the Ramayana, a panegyric poem oft Rama which Valmiki had 
composed. With great applause the boys recite the poem in the pre¬ 
sence of Rama and the whole assembly. Rama inquires about the boys 
aiid is pleasantly surprised to learn from Valmiki that they are Rama’s 
own sons. Understanding that Sita is still alive, he sends for her. Sita 
comes. Rama asks her to give further evidence of her innocence and 
purity, * If it is true exclaims Sita, ‘ that in mind and deed and word 
I have nev: r been unfaithfnl to Rama, may Mother Earth receive me 
into her bosom !\ Ju: t as -he utters these words the Earth gapes open 
and a divine form stretches forth her hands to Sita, who enters the abyss 
and there finds eternal rest. 

Soon after the disappearance of Si* a, Rama feels his own end 
drawing near. The kingdom is divided amongst the four brothers, who 
in turn settle it upon their children. In tho meantime the aged queen- 
mothers die. Thereafter Lakshraana whom Rama, for no fault of his 
own. was compelled to send away from bim, gives up the ghost. Finally 
Rama himself enters the waters of the river Sarayu* and his other 
brothers, and the whole city of Ayodhya in fact, follow' after him to 
heaven, end or u \ tar a-kanda.* 

(1) Similar sumrotmcn of the stray are found in several books, suoh as Sir 
William Jcncs’s works, Maurice's Hindustan t Moor's Pantheon cU. 
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On the authenticity and signification of the narrative itself, various 
iheories have been advanced: 


A. C. Dutt —“'1'he Ramayana is utterly valueless as a narrative 
of historical events and incidents. The heroes are myths, pure and 
simple. Sita, the field-furrow, had received divine honors from the 
time of the Rig Veda and had been worshipped as a goddess. When 
cultivation gradually spread towards Southern India, it is not difficult 
to invent a poetical myth that Sita was carried to the south. And when 
this goddess and woman—the noblest creation of human imagination— 
had acquired a distinct and lovely individuality, she was naturally 
described as the daughter of the holiest and most learned King on 
record, Janaka of the Videhas! “But who is Rama, described as 
Sita's husband and King of the Kosalas ? The later Puranas tell us he 
was an incarnation of Vishnu—but Vishnu himself had not risen to 
prominence at the time at which we are speaking ! Indra was the chief 
of the Gods in the Epic period. In the Sutra literature we learn that 
Sita the furrow goddess is the wife of Indra. Is it then an untenable 
conjecture that Rama, the hero of the Rama vac . is in his original con¬ 
ception like Arjuna, the hero of Mahabharata, only a new edition of the 
Indra of the Rig Veda, battling with the demons of drought i The 
myth of Indra has thus been mixed up with the epic which describes a 
historic conquest of Southern India.” 1 


Jacobi —The foundation of the Ramayana would be a celestial 
myth of the Veda transformed into a narrative of earthly adven¬ 
tures according to a not uncommon development. Sita can be traced 
to the Rig Veda, where she appears as the Furrow personified 
and invoked as a goddess. In some of the Grihya-sutras, she again 
appears as a genius of the plough-fields, is praised as a being af great 
beauty and is accounted the wife of Indra or Parjanya the rain-god. 
There are traces of this origin in tho Ramayana itself. For Sita is 
represented, as heaving emerged from he earth, when her father Janaka 
was mce ploughing and at last disappears underground in the arms of 
the goddess Earth. Her husband Rama would be no other than Indra, 
and hi3 conflict with Havana would represent the htdra-Vriha myth 
of the Rig Veda. This identification is confirmed by the name of 
Raima’s sou being Indrajit or Indra-Satru, the latter being actuary an 


1 . Civilization in Aticiehi India, 
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epithet of Vritra in the Rig Veda. Ravana’s most notable feat, the rape 
of Sita, has its prototype in the stealing of the cows recovered by Indra., 
Hanumat, the chief of the monkeys and Rama’s ally in the recovery of 
Sita is the son of the wind-god with the patronymic Maruti and is 
described as flying hundreds of leagues through the air to find Sita 
Hence in his figure perhaps survives reminiscence of Indra’s alliance 
with the Maruts in his conflict with Vritra and the dog Sarama who 
as Indra’s messenger crosses the waters of the Rasa and tracks the 
cows occurs as the name of the demoness who consoles Sita in her 
captivity. 1 

Weber. —(1) “ In the Ramayana we find ourselves from the very 
outset in the region of allegory and we only move upon historical 
ground in so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, m., to 
the spread of Aryan civilization to the south more especially to Ceylon. 
(2) The Greeks are meniioned only twice and that under the vague 
name of Yavanas, which word embraces not only the Greeks but many 
of those alien races that have from time to time made inroads on N. 
W. India. The theory of the translation of the Greek poems into the 
Indian epics has no standing ground. So our epic [composition must 
have preceded the Greek invasions. (3) The city of Pataliputra was 
built about 400 B.C. under Kalasoka and which about 350 B.C. became 
the capital of an empire. While the Ramayana refers to cities of 
Eastern Hindustan, it makes no mention of this important city. The 
onlv deduction is that its composition preceded the foundation of the 
city. (4) The capital of the Kosala Kingdom is called Ayodhya in the 
poem, whereas the name Saketa is given to it by the Buddhists and the 
Jains. It is naid that Lava fixed his seat of Government at Sravasti. Our 
poem must have been composed when the old capital Ayodhya was not 
yet deserted and by Buddha’s time the Kosaia capital was under King 
Prasenajit of Sravasti. (5) The Ramayana speaks of Mithiia and 
Visala a;- two independent principalities, whereas by Buddha’s time 
they were uDiled into the single city of Vaisali under an oligarchical 
Government. (0) The characters are not hi torical figures but merely 
personifications of certain occurrences and situations. Sita, in the 
first place, whose abduction by giant den n and her subsequent 
recovery by her husband Rama, constitute the plot of the entire 
poem is 1 A\t the field-Tttrn »v to w hom divine honor* were pa d in 

I . Das Ramayana , ) onu, 1 $03 ; 2DUO, XLYU, 407. 
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tags of the Rik and in the Grihya ritual. She accordingly 
represents Aryan husbandry, which has to be-protected by Rama—whom 
4 regard as originally identical with Balarama 4 Jmlabrit' 1 the plough- 
bearer though the two were afterwards separated—against the attacks 
of the predatory aborigines. These latter appear to be demons and 
giants ; whereas those natives who were well disposed towards the 
Aryan civilization are represented as monkeys a comparison which was 
doubtless not exactly intended to be flattering and which rests on the 
striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as compared with the Aryan 
^ 06 .” (7) It is uncertain how far the story of Rama and Sita, as 

contained in its earliest form in the Dusaratha-Jataka, may have a 
historical germ, or whether even that earliest version may not also have 
had as its ground work, in addition to such a germ, what Valmiki has 
undoubtedly interwoven into his representation of the story, namely, *he 
adoration of a Demi-God, bearing the name of Rama, and regarded as 
the guardian of agriculture, but hindered in his beneficient activity by a 
temporary exile, and also of the field-furrow deified under the name ol 
Sita.” 1 


According to Lassen* “ the development of the story of Rama may 
be divided into four stages. The first construction of the poem did 
not carry the narrative beyond the banishment of Rama to the I lima* 
layas and the circumstances which caused his wife Sita and his brother 
Lakshmana to follow him into exile. The second changed the place of 
banishment to the Godavari and described the protection afforded to 
the hermits against the attacks of the aborigines. The third embraced 
the account of the first attempts to subdue the inhabitants of the >ekkan. 
The fourth modification which resulted from the knowledge gained by 
the Hindus of the island of Ceylon included the description ol Rama's 
expedition against Lanka.” 8 Lassen commented on the views of 
Weber and his comments are instructive. It may be regarded a. f't 
that the now exisliug oldest form of the Rama-legend is presented ir. a 
Buddhistic narrative, according ; > which Rama, with his brother, ami 
his sister Sit u is banished to the Himavat. But this narrative appears 
in me ■ bo a misconception or distortion of the Brahmanicat original, 
due to the Buddhist:, who represent the sister as following the banished 
j, r j n . 0 ._duty which elsewhere is only regarded as incumber on 'he 

.1, Sec ; On the liamaya ia ’ as translated by Boyd, 1A, I. 120 fT. 

•> foul* Alt. IT. : c i. 
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Snfer" This cotijecture would be raised to certainty if it should be dis¬ 
covered that any verses of the Ramayana were to be found in the Bud- 
dhisi narrative. Secondly, in the Ramayana , with the exception of one 
single passage, no allusions to the Buddhist occur. In the passage re¬ 
ferred to a Nastika is treated with contempt on account of his reprehen¬ 
sible principles ; but this word, moreover, does not necessarily denote 
a buddhist, but can just as well refer to a Charvaka, or materialist. 
But, besides, the passage is interpolated. It is further to be considered 
that the powerful kingdoms in Southern India were ruled by kings of 
Brahmanical sentiments, and that consequently an attack on the part of 
the Buddhists could only proceed from the side of Ceylon, the history 
°f which is correctly handed down to us from the time of the second 
As oka, and only relates war of the Singalese kings with the rulers of 
the opposite coasts. Again, the Brahmans always accurately distinguish 
second and the third Rama ; and there is no ground for regarding 
the second as a divine presonification of agriculture. As the story of 
the first Rama is to be found in the Aitareya Brdkmana , a work which 
makes no reference whatever to incarnations of Vishnu, it will be 
impossible to deny the historical character of the Pithoid (?) Rama, 
although it a Piter period he was included in the circle of the dvataras . 
On the same ground I consider myself bound to accept as an historical 
personage 'he Dasarathi Rama, As soon as he was transported 
intu the ranks of ihe gods, be was naturally followed by Sita, whose 

name of itself 166 to her being turned into a daughter of the Earth _ 

into a deified Furrow. Again, the assumption that the flight to Helen 
and Trojan war were the prototypes of the abduction, of Sita, and of 
the conflict around Lanka, appears very paradoxical. It presupposes, 
further, an acquaintance with the Homeric poems, of which there is no 
pro jf whatever. Among a people one of whose chief weapons was the 
bow, it was natural that stories of heroes who conquered their foes by 
superiority in the use of this weapon should be invented. By means of 
this style of comparis on, the account of Arjuna’s defeat of the rival 
rui * r for Draupadfs hand through his superior si.:! in archery might 
lie ascribed to Homeric influence. Besides, a oinparison of the 
circle of talcs current among the two nations would not be quite 
appropriate, as in the Rjmay the abduc tion of Sita forms an 
importm part of the story, while in the Homeric songs the rape of 
Helen is indeed introduced as the motive of the war, bn! is nowhere 
described at length. Finally, although I am still convinced that the 
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in bis interpretations. 1 2 Amrtakalaka, 3 * Ramayapasaradlpika, 
Gurubalacittaranjam,* and Vidvanmanoranjanl, 5 are anonymous and 
except the first, are only available in fragments. 

Ramayanasarasangraha 6 * 8 is an exposition of stray verses by Yara- 
daraja of Nodari family and ol At.reya gof ra, known also as Choia- 
pandita Brahmadhiraja. Ramayanasaracandrika is a commentary on 
some select verses bv Srinivasaraghavacarya of Srirangam. Me calls 
himself a desciple of the ascetic Ranganatha. Kama} ana 1 anisloki 
Vyftkhya is an elaborate exposition in Tamil by Periavachambillai. Li 
has been rendered into Sanskrit by some unknown author and is 
very interesting study. Hamsayogin’s Arsaglta composed in Kali 3601 
(502 A.D.) explains important passages. There is a commentary on 
it Khandarahasya. 9 

Ramayana-visama-padcTrtha-vvakhyana by Bhatta Devarama is a 
running gloss on difficult portions of the Ra mar ana. 10 Kalpavallika is 
a similar exposition of several important verses by Bommakanti Nrsim- 
^asastrin, an aged living Pandit of Cocanada. He is the son of Peru 

tri. He interprets the Ramayana as the manifestation of the will of 

urasundarl and Rama as her incarnation. 11 12 Rasanisyandini is a 

Jd original commentary on important verses by Parittivur Krsn, 
-ristrigal of South Indian Puranio fame. 19 

Raraavanarthaprakasika is a running discussion on certain minor 
incidents of the ston of the Ram .iy an a. The" author is \ enkat-i, >on 
oi* T, tksmana. 13 Ramaya^a-mahimadarsa 14 * is a discussion of several 
controversial points in the events and interpretation, of the Rfunftvapa 

1. DC , IV. 1274. 

2. DC, IV. 1286-8. 

DC, IV. 1283. 

TC, I. 233-4 

TC , III. 3951. 

„. TC, II. 2457- 

1 TC, II. 2100. The manuscript ends with 1191)' canto oi Yudhakanda. 

8. Printed by Sri Venkateswar Press, Bombay. 

9 This i being e iittcd by P iciit Sadagopacharyn of the Oriental Manus- 
ipt Libtar), Madras. 

j.0. KC, 198* 

it. The work is being printed by the author at Cocanada. 

12. The manuscript is with his son Mr. Kalyanarama Sastri. On the author, 
see Chapter on Sanskrit drama, posl. He lived between 1842-1011. 

13. DC, IV. 1287. 

14. TC, II, 2515. 
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1 five Bimbas or chapters. The author was Purapam Hayagrivaifostrin, 
tbe first Sanskrit Pandit of the Presidency College, Madras. He was 
the first editor of the Mahabharata in South India in Telugu characters. 
He lived m the sixties of the last century. Ramayanakathavimarfa by 
enkatarva is a short narrative of the Ramayapa giving the time of the 
occurrence of the leading events. * 1 Ramayapasaradlpika is in frag¬ 
ments.- Riiraayapasarasangraha of Venkatacarya, of Kaundinvagotra 
• )f Muppirahi contains a statement in chronological order of the events 
of the Ramayapa and gives a computation of dates* Ramftyanasara of 
Agntvesa is a record of the leading events of the Ramayana with their 
dates and intervals, composed in verse in Sardula metre and is 
well-known. 1 * Ramayapakalanirpaya-sucika is a* similar work, but 
anonymous, discussing the date of the birth of Rama and other 
incidents of his life." There is a similar work called Ramakalanirnaya- 
°* lm Kovil Kandadai Venkata Sundaracarya of Cocanada.* 
ho date of the birth of Rama is also discussed in Telugu by Nadathur 
Ananthalwar Aiyangar, the grandson of the famous Maharaahopadbya- 
ya Paravastn Venkata Rangacharya of Vizagapatam and the pamphlet 
is named RamavataraktUanirnaya.* 

Satyaparakrama is an essay elaborating that aspect of truthfu' 
in Kama’s character by K. R. Visvanatha Sastri, of Kanaduknthan, I<, u 
nad. Saraniigati is an esaay treating of that doctrine as expounded in the 
Ramayana by T. Srinivasa Raghavacarya, B.A. of Conjeeveram. 

Riimayapatatparj adipika is said to have been an exposition of the 
rent meaning and import of the Ramayana by Vyasa made at the 
request of Dharmaraja. 8 R.'m.iyanatatvadarpana by Xarayapa Yait 
explains the nine truths and significance of the Ramayana in long 
discourses in 15 chapters. 9 * 


1. 

2 . 
3. 
4- 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 


DC, IV. 1274. 

TC, II. 1373. 

DC, I. 1288-91, 

TC, II. 2060. 

DC, IV. 1291; TC, I. 85. 

Printer, Scape & Co. Pre: s, Cocanada. 

i rinted at the Arsha Press, Vizagapatam, 1905. 

TC, II. 2079, 2148. 

TC, II. 2217. 
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Section 111 

Mahabbirata 

Veda Vyasa the author of Mahabharata and the Puranas was the 
son of Parasara and Sa^yavati. His name was Kj-sna and he had the 
appellation I.lvaipayna, because soon after birth he was abandoned 
by his unmarried mother in a <fvipa (island). He compiled the Vedas 
and was thence known as Vyasa, 1 Satyavati married King gantanu, 
oantanu’s son Vicifcravirya had two wives Ambika and Ambalika. He 
died issueless and to perpetuate his progeny, Vyasa procreated three 
sons, Phrstarastra, Paridu and Vidura on these childless widows at 
the behest of his mother Satyavati. 1 Then he betook himself to a life 
ot penance, until after this progeny became old and passed away, he 
“ spoke the Bharata in this human world.” He composed the Bharata 
of 26,000 verses. The learned say that is the extent of the Bharaf.a 
without the Upakhyanas. And he compiled a chapter of 150 verges 
setting out the contents of the several Books of the poe r ^*. I In's ,>f 

d Vyasa taught to his son $uka and then he gave- to others of his 
'■>ils whom he found apt and promising. Vyasa composed another 
of 60 lakh- qf verses . Of this work 30 lakhs were published 

of the Pitru : 14 lakhs 
'^as published among 

. _ mm* If^uka to fbo 

fmndharvas and other Demons. In mis hUiu 
recited, the pupil of Vyasa, and the beet of 1 h ) 

Veda/ 6 When Vyasa was considering how best toi 
disciples, Brahma appeared to him : “ 'I hen the great glorious 'mmm 
"dressing Brahma Parameslhi said *<) divine Brahma, by me a poem hath 
n composed which is greatly respected, the [mystery of the \ eda 
what other subjects have bee ft. explained by me; the various ritu.it 
v/panishdas with the Angas ; die compilation of the Puranus tonne! 
me and named after the three divisions of time, past, present, and 
future; the determination of the nature of decay, death, fear, disease} 
existence and nc^i-existence; a description oi creeds and of the 
iriou.i modes of Ute ; rules for the four castes, and the important of 
ill the Pur a nas an account of asceticism and of the C lie: of religious 




j. MaH, I. 64* 

3, Mnh. I. 112. 

3. Mah. I. 72 ft sefr 
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student; the dimensions of the sun and moon, the planets, constel¬ 
lations and stars, together with the duration of the four ages ; the Rik, 
Sama and Yajur Vedas; also the Adhyatma; the sciences cakled 
Nyaya, Orthoepy and Treatment of disease ; charity and Pasupata ; 
birth, celestial and human, for particular purposes ; also a description 
of places of pilgrimage and other holy places, of rivers and mountains 
forests, the ocean of heavenly cities and the kalpas ; the art of war ; 
the different kinds of nations and language ; the nature of the manners 
of the people and the all-pervading spirit-ball, these have been repre- 
. sented. But after all, no writer of this work is to be found on Ccirth.” 

“ Brahma said:—“ 1 esteem thee for thy knowledge of divine 
mysteries, before the whole body of celebrated Munis distinguished f< >r 
the sanctity of their lives. 1 know thou has revealed the divine word, 
even from its first utterance, in the language of truth, Thou hast 
called thy present work a poem, wherefore it shall be a poem. There 
shitil b no poets whose works may equal the descriptions of this 
poem, evua as the three other modes called Asraraa are ever unequa* 
in merit to the domestic Asrama. Let GaneSa be thought of, O Mu 
for the purpose of writing the poem/’ 






Sauli said} “ Brahn 
own abode* Then 
Gape^a, of 


-EiBCL- 

he repaired to (he ]»Taco where Vyaya 
o had been saluted, and was seated, Vyasa 
O guide of the Ganas, be thou the writer of the 
vhicL J have formed in inv imagination, and which I am about 
repeat,” 


“ Gapesa upon hearing his address thtt answered 1—1 will bee 
the writer of thy work, provided my pen do not tor a moment 
writing*” And Vyasa said unto that divinity, “ wherever there be a, 
thing thou does not comprehend, cease to continue writing,* Gapes, 
having signified his assent, by repeating the word ‘ Om V proceeded to 
v. nte : and \ yasa began ; and, by wav <»f diversion, he knit the knot' 
of composition exceeding close, by doing which he dictated this wot 
ccording to his engagement,” 


Vaisampayana repealed it to King Janamejaya at his serpent 
sacrifice and Sati$i heard that narration.. The MahabharaK*, as wo have 
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given out by Sauti, as he heard it from Vaisampayana, to the 
assembled sages during Saunata's sacrifice in the forests of Xaimisa. 


We have therefore three points at which the INIahabharata may 
actually be said to begin. First, from the very beginning of Ihe text 
as we have it, with the invocation of Nara and Xarayana ; following 
the invocation we have the conversation, when Sauti and the sage- 
of Saunakas’ hermitage. Second from the description of the Sarpa 
Sattra 1 2 * 4 (serpent sacrifice) of Janamejaya where commence^She 
parvan. Third , from the commeii 
history of the Bharata race, wl 
In the course of the narrative as . 

that on some occasions, King Jaimiv.vpyit “VafS^mpayana for an 
elaboration of the story or an elucidation of any earlier event alluded 
with it and Vaisampayana answers Janamejaya. These answers could 
not have been part of Vyas^fr’s narration and must be said to bo 
of VaisampavanaX authorship, just as the earlier Chapters describing 
'he concourse at Saunaka’s sacrifice and the serpent sacrifice of Janam j* 
a must be ascribed to Sau^i, who to us is the publisher of the 
habharata* It is however >een that Sau{|i v narrative is read 
iken as the Mahabharata. 'There was a difference of opinion even 



Sauti made his narration. So it w as s lid 



'CparyaniTilaya however rives a traditional explanation ol this verse . 
■e meaning of the Bharata, in so far as it is a relation oi the fa< is 
events of which ori Krisr.n and the Pajidavas are connected. 1* 
led Astika^li (historical.) Thru interpretation by which we find lessons 
a Pharma, Bhakti and other ten jnalitio , Sruta (-wren! study) and 
righteous practices, char uter -aid training, on Brahma ami the other 


1 . Mah . I. I-Il* 

2. Mah. I. 12-5^- 

3* Main I. 59* 

4. For a critical discussion of the preliminary Chapuus. seo Note 1 - 1 a 
study of the Preliminary Chapu of the Mala bharata by V. YenkaOiche’a Iyer, 
High Court Vakil, Neliore. 
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is called Manvddi (religious and moral). Thirdly, the interpreta¬ 
tion by which every sentence, word or syllable is shown to be the 
significant name, or to be the declaration of the glories of the Almighty 
^vuler of the Universe is called Aupancara (transcendental).” 


1 he vast extent of the work was easily the cause of much interpola* 
iation. Sri Madhva found it deplorable: “In some places we find 
interpolations ; in other cases texts are altogether lost; in some others, 
character of the text either by mistake or on 
• r • 1 ' • i' v jjt ? *0 said to be extant * are in a state of 

! ' r ,\ ( lj , ' :l ]. v lost. A millionth part of the 

real texif&mo'f . J \a !** ; \vh <:<"> !.! Mien be said of their meaning hard 
to bo grasped even by tKS'&SSf**’ If we would not be hypercritical, 
" e ma '‘ safely take it that Jy dsa’s text can be fairly distinguished, if we 
omit the earlier Chapters related by Sauti ending with the Astlkaparvan 
texts and the special explanations and narrations of VaiSampayana, in 
answer to particular questions of King Janamejaya as the narration 
progressed in the Court of King Janamejaya. 1 


The name Mahabharata has been significantly explained ’ 
prefatory Chapter : “ The Gods all came together of old and we 

ilio Bharata in the balance against the four Ve^as. As the Bharat 



For tbe views of a non-Hindu or a sceptic Hindu, we cannot vou 
oaR. Jo the <n din ary Hindu in whom the sense of pieiv has no 
vanished, the Mahabharata is a fifth Veda. As Vyasa sai (hr 

of ■ Jo tor/ and the Purapas, Veda may be expounded, M Veu„ 

afraid of one of little information, lest he should injure It! The learn, 
man who recites to others this Veda of Vyasa reapcth advantage. It 
may without doubt destroy even the sin r ,f killing the embryo and the 
like le that readeth this holy Chapter at every change of the moon 
teadeth the whole of the Bharata. I ween. The man v ho with reverent 
dary listened! to this sacred work acquireth long life and renown and 
a scendeth to hea ven and may this blessing be true for ever < 


l . C. 


uid>a s Mahabharaja (epitome) is an attempt in this direction, 
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: Tradition accepts that Krshnadvaipayana or Veda Vv&sa is 

identical with Badarayana author of the Brahma Sutras. Skiinda 
Purana expressly says that God incarnate as Vyasa son of Satyavatl 
and Parasara arranged the Vedas and composed the aphorisms. Rama¬ 
nuja in his Sutra Bhasya in Upattyasambhavadhikarana, says Sutra- 
karena Vedantanyayabhidhaylni Sutraayabhidhaya Vedopabramhanava 

I. T, S. NARAYANA Sastri in his Age of Sankara tp. 39 note) expresses a 
contrary view. Badarayana in his Vedanta Sutras quotes and refutes the 
doctrines of almost alt the other schools of Indian Philosophy including those of 
the Lokayatikas, Jainas and Baudhas and he cannot, therefore, be identical with 
Krishna Dvaipayana who was a contemporary of Sri Krishna and the Pandavas 
and who lived in the interval of time between Dvaparayuga and Kaliyuga, at 
about 3102 B. C. Further Badarayana quotes from Patanjali, the renowned 
author of the Mahabhashya on Panini’s Vyakarana and he is also accredited as 
having written the Bhashya on Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras. As Patanjali’s date is 
fixed between the 10th and 9th Century B. C.; (Vide 1 Age of Patanjali’ by the 
late Pandit N. Bhashyacharya) Badarayana can, under no circumstances, be 
placed before the 10th Century B. C. Moreover, Bhagavadgita, which forms a 
>ortion of the Mahabharata written by Veda Vyasa is quoted as an authority by 
arsyana in his Vedanta Sutras under the name of Smriti, but this could hardly 
• e case if the author of both these works—the Bhagavadgita and tha Vedanta 
s— were one and the same. Veda Vyasa’s patronymic name is Krishna 
yana and he is said to be the son of the great sage Parasara by Satyavati 
his hermitage was near Prayaga (Allahabad) between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. Whereas, Badarayana, as the name itself clearly shows, was the son of 
Badari and his hermitage was at Badarikasrama on the Himalayas. It is po 
that Badarayana’s father and preceptor was called Badari after the name c 



sacred hermitage , which soon became a great seat o leaf a ig lor the Vedan 
school of Philosophy. The earliest authentic reference to Badarayana and Ved$ 
Vyasa is by Sankara himseif, and it is clear from his works that he always 
a distinction between Krishna Dvaipayana or Veda Vyasa, the author of 
''hagavadgita, and Badarayana or Vyasa, the author of the Vedanta Sutras. 
renting on Bh ’gavadgita, Sankara refers to the author in the preface in 
jwing terms:—Tam dharmam Bhagavat3 Yathopadisiam Vedavyfflfl 
agno Bhaguvan Gitakhyais sapfabhis slokasataih upanibabandha (It is 
'a which was taught by the Lord, that the omniscient and tide sable Veda 
. embodied in the seven hundred \erses called Gitas.) But in the only place 
.ere he names the author of the Vedam » Sutras. Sankara says as follows 
Nanvevam sati, s3jiiayajv35 autavajvam aUvarsya syaf, Jataficaisam uvrftih 
orasajyeja 11i at a ujfaram Bhagavan BadarSyana Aclhryah patha^i,” ^But from 
»e circumstance > of the Lordly power of the released souls not being absolute, 
follows that it comes to an end, and then they will have to return fro; 1 the 
/orld of Brahman. To this objection, the reverend Badarayana Acharya 
replies in the following Sutra. Of them there is non-return according to scrip- 
tuu ; non-re'iiru according to scripture. (Vide Sankara’s preface to Vedanta 
Sutr 3 , IV. 4-23). If is apparent from these two passages that Sankara makes a 
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iarata Samliit&m satasahasrikam kurvata Moksadharme Ju^naktinde 
abhihitam. So says the author of Srutaprakasikft in his commentary on 
the .Mangalaslok l referring to sruti, Sahovaca Vyasah Pfirasaryah. In 
the traditional invocation adopted by readers of the Bhftsyas, we have 
Samvangnyayakalapena mahata Bharatena ca ; Upabrahmhita Vedaya 
name Yyasaya Visnave. Ln the benedictory verse commencing the 


clear distinction between the author of the Bhagavadgita and that of the Vedanta 
Sutras, taking the one as the incarnation of the Omniscient Lord himself, and 
the other as one of his own respected Acharyas or teachers. Further in Sutra 
III, 3-32 of his Vedanta Darsana, Badarayana himself refers to Krishna Dvaipa¬ 
yana, as an instance of persons who knew Brahman and yet took on new bodies 
for the purpose of saving the world. In commenting upon this Sutra, Sankara 
says “ Upapanna tviyam Cinta Brahmavidamapi Kesamcit itihasapuranayor 
dehfint aro$pa t tidaisana$. Tafchathi, apantaratama nama Vedacaryah puranarsih 
Vi.nuniyogat Kalidvaparayos sandhau Krsna dvaipayanas sambabhuveti 
smaran$i. (There is indeed room for the inquiry proposed, as we know from It i- 
hasa and Parana, that some persons although knowing Brahman, yet obtained new 
bodies. Tradition informs us that Apantaratamas, an ancient Rishi and teacher 
of the Vedas, was, by the order of Vishnu, born on this earth as Krishna Dvaipa- 
yana ct the interval of time between the Dvapara Yuga and Kali Yuga). 
Krishna Dvaipayana was the author of these Sutras, nothing would have h 
more natural and easier for Sankara than to refer to the author himself ? 
instance. Further it is clear from this passage, that Krishna Lvaipayana, ar 
ing lO Sankara, lived before the Kaliyuga and he could not be, therefore, idem 
ca' - th Badarayana, the author of the Vedanta Sutras and the reputed com- 
men cater of Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras. Moreover, the Vedanta Sutras are widely 
wn as Bada/ayana Sutras, but no one has yet called them Krishna Dvaipa- 
n Sutras. Sankaranaafla, one of the successors of Sankara, and one of the 
test of Sanskrit scholars, makes it clear in his preface to his commentary on 
Bhagavadgita, that these two persons could never be identical. In that piv- 
he refers to the various works ascribed to Krishna Dvaipayana, but makes 
ention of the Vedanta Sutras, as one ot his works. No doubt some of the 
Acharyas have made a confusion between these two names, but that is 
in. why the authors of the Bhagavadgita but th. Vedanta Sutras should 
ly identified and looked upon as one person.” 

M We are in a position to adduce other passages front the works of Sar 
cliarya. which strengthen to a greater or less extent, -he conclusion derived 
the oik passage above referred to. The. twelfth aphorism of the first Pada v. 
the second Adhyaya of the Brahma Sutras says: “By this those (doctrines) 
which f ' rc not received by the learned have ur o been answered.” And Sankara- 
c nary a, commenting upon this ahhorism explains “the learned" to mean 
“ Mam., Vyasa and others." 4 Now is it likely that Sankaracharya would giv 
this explanation, if he thought Vyasa to be the uithor of the Brahma Sutras ? i 
think it ils most unlikely, fo> otherwise the aphorism, amplified according to 
SeT-rrVsexplc nation, would run sen thing like this, “What has been said a ho e 
hr. pi ics an answer to all those doctrines which such learned men as Mauu and 
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Jayajirfcha’s commentary, Vyasa is described as 
of the Suf.ras and Mahabharafa and Puriinus. 1 


§L 

the author 


Sir Edwin Arnold in his “ Indian Idylls ” claims for parts of it 
“ an origin anterior to writing, anterior to Puranic theology, anterior 
to Homer, perhaps old muses ” and accepts it as one of the priceless, 
treasures of East. Dr. F. A. HASSLhR wages eloquent in its praise : 
“ The Mahabharata has opened to me, as ii were, a new world, and I 
have been surprised beyond measure at the wisdom, truth, knowledge 
and love of the right which 1 ha^.e found displayed in its pages not only 
so, but I have found many of the truths which ray own heart hear 
taught mo in regard to the supreme Being and Hi creations . cl forth 
in beautiful, clear language.” 


M. Williams gives the names of the eighteen sections or Books 
which constitute the poem, with a brief statement of <heir contents :— 

1 . Adi-Parvan, ‘ introductory Book,’ describes how the two 
brothers, Dhritarashtra and Pandu, are brought up by their uncle 
Bhishma; and how Dhritarashtra, who is blind, ha^ one hundred 
sons, commonly called the Kuril princes, by his wife Ghandhari; and 


myself have rejected.” 1 confess that this seems to me reductio ad absurd rot* 
Again, ihe forty-seventh aphorism of the third Pada of the secorr? Adi*. :iya is as 
follows: “ And there are Smritis to the same eficet on whirl] Sank zachary:. 
has this commentary : ** And there are Smritis of A yusa and others saying: that 
the supreme soul suffers no pain in consequence of any pain suffered by the 
individual soul.” Here we go one step beyond the point at which the previous 
passage carried us. For if Sankara thought Vyasa to be the author ot the Brahma 
Sutras, the result of the exposition above set out would b: that, in Sank, ra > 
judgment, Vyasa, in this aphorism was speaking of another work of his own as e 
Smriti, and citing it as an authority. Is this probable ? Still another passage of 
a somewhat similar description occurs in the commentary of Sankaracharya on 
the fourteenth aphorism of the first Pada of the third Adhyayu. This aphorism 
is in words the same as the last, and the comment of Sankara rims thus: “And 
there are also Sraritb of learned persons su >» Maim, Vyasa, and others.: 

-•» r c wo ha'd V*' i, 0/1 the hypoth^s? above stated, referring 
to himself as an author of a Smriti, and quoting hirm-Hf as an authority, in 
iv? own apborhm, and Sankara in his exposition of that aphorism calling Imn 
further a leanuu pers m.” 

I* Colebrodke iefcisA this last CiUoLatioa. {Essays I, 32/.) He and Win* 
dischman say they are different personages. So says T. K. Iriang a Hrtc ,>•* 
gaaartfd'i/a thvMttarv* ft*-Brnhw* --Webc [ f L. 243) thinks they r : 

identical. 

5 
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the two wives, of Pandu, Pritha (Kunti) and Madri, have five sons, 
called the Pandavas or Pandu princes. 


2. Sabha-Parvan describes the great SABPIA or * assembly 
of princes * at Hastinapura, when Yudhishthira, '.he eldest of the 
five Pandavas, is persuaded to pa> it dice with Sakuni and loses his 
kingdom. The five Pandavas and Draupadi, their wife, are required 
to live for twelve years in the woods. 

3. Vana-Parvan narrates the life of the Pandavas in the 
Karayaka forest. This is one of the longest books, and full of episodes 
such as the story of Nala and that of the Kiratarjuniya. 

4. Yirata-Parvan describes the thirteenth year of exile and 
the adventures of the Pandavas while living disguised in :he service 
of king Virata. 

5. Udyoga-Parvan. In this the preparations for war on the 
side of both Pandavas and Kauravas are described. 

6 . Bhishma-Pafvan. In this both armies join battle on Kuru- 
k^hetra, a plain north-west of Delhi. The Kauravas are commanded 
by Bhishma, who falls transfixed with arrows by Arjuna. 


7. Drona-Parvan. In this the Kuril forces are commanded 
by Dronn, and numerous battler take place. Drona falls in a light 
vith Dhrishtadyumna (son of Dr a pa da). 


S. Kama-Parvan. In thi> the Kurus are led by Kama. (>ther 
battc-s are described. Arjuna kills Kama. 


9 Saly'-Par. an. In thi Salya is made general of <he Kuril 
army, The concluding battico take ■ place, and only three of the 
Kuru warrior.-, with Duryodhana, are left alive. Plmnu and Duryodhana 
then figh: v ith clubs. Duryodhana, hief and eldest of the Kurus, 
is struck do*-’ n. 

10; Sauptika-Parvan. Til this three surviving Kurus make a night 
attack on the Camp of the 3' inda j- ,-nd kill ill their arm but 
not the five Fandavm . 


11 . Sirl-Par\an describe., the lamenfuti'-n of, queen Gandhari 
and the other v. ives. nd womon over" the log .a ns of. the slain 
heroes. 
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12. Santi-Parvan. In this Yudhishthira is crowned in Hasti- 
napura. To calm his spirit, troubled with the slaughter of his 
kindred, Bhishma, still alive, instructs him at great length in the duties 
of kings (Rajadharma 1995 - 4778 ), rules for adversity (Apad Dhan.ia 
4779 - 6445 ), rules for attaining final emancipation (Moksha Dharma 
6456 to end). 

13. An usas ana-Par van. In this the instruction in continued 
by Bhishma, who gives precepts atid wise axioms on all subjects, 
such as the duties of the kings, liberality, fasting, eating 6zc., mixed 
up with tales, moral and religious discourses, and metaphysical 
disquisitions. At the conclusion of his long sermon Bhishma dies. 

14. Asvamedhika-Parvan. In this Yudhishthira, having assumed 
the government, performs an Asvamedha or ‘horse sacrifice' iq 
token of his supremacy. 

15 . Asraraavasika-Parvan narrates how the old blind king 
Dhritarashtra, with his queen Gandhari and with Kunii, mother 
of the Pandavas, retires to a hermitage in the woods. After two years 
a torest conflagration takes place, and they immolate tin mselve- in the 
lire to . ecure heaven and felicity. 

16 . Mausala-Parvan narrates the death of Krishna and Bala- 
ra,rUl ' their return to heaven, the submergence of Kriskm ’s city 
Dvarnl; by the sea, and the self-slaughter in a figlu with clubs 
of Krishna s family, the Yadavas, through the curse of * >me Brahm; 

l/. olnhaprasthanika-Parvan describes the renunciation of their 
kingdom by Yudhishthira and his four brothers, and thoir departure 
toward India’s heaven in Blount Meru, 

18. Svargurohanika-Pnrvan narrates the ascent a.vd admivion 
to heaven of the five Pandav.is, their wife Draupadi, and kindred. 

Supplement or Ifarivamsa-P rvnn, a later addition, rerount- 
ing the genealogy and birih < i Krishna and the detail- of hi . ©arlv 


life. 


ITe following Scmm uv or thf Story is taken from R. C. Putt’s 

Cit'd in 1 'ninti lad:-:. 
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two sons. Dhritarashtra, who was blind, and Panda who ascended 
the throne. Pandu died, leaving five sons who are the heroes 
of the epic. Dhritarashtra remained virtually the king during 
the minoriiy of the five Pandavas and of his own children, while 
Dhritarashtra’s uncle Bhishma, a renowned warrior, remained the chief 
councillor and friend of the state. Yudhisthira, the eldest of the 
Pandavas, never became much of a warrior, but became versed in the 
religions learning of the age, and is the most righteous character in 
the epic. Bhima, the second, learnt to use the club, and was renowned 
for his gigantic size and giant strength, and is indeed the Ajax of the 
poem. The third, Arjuna, excelled all other princes in the skill of 
arms, and aroused the jealousy and hatred of the sons of Dhriiarashlra, 
uven in their boyhood. Nakula, the fourth, learned to tame horses, 
and Sahadeva, the fifth, became proficient in astronomy. Duryodhana, 
the eldest son of Dhritarashtra, was proficient in the use of the club, 
and was a rival to Bhima. 


At last the day came for a public exhibition of the proficiency 
which (he princes had acquired in the use of arms. A spacious area was 
enclosed. Seats were arranged all round for the accommodation of 
ancient warriors and chieftains, of ladies and courtiers. The whole 
population of Kuruland flocked to see the skill of their young princes. 
The blind king Dhritarashtra was led to his seat; and foremost among 
the ladies were (jrandbari, the queen of Dhritarashtra, and Kunti, the 
mother of the first three Pandavas. The last two were Panda’s sous bv 
another wife.' There was shooting of arrows at a butt, and there was 
lighting with swords and bucklers and clubs. Duryodhana and Bhima 
soon began to fight in right earnest, and rushed towards each other 
like mad elephants. Shouts ascended to the sky, and soon the fight 
threatened to have a tragic end At last the infuriated young men 
were parted and peace was restored. 


Then the young Arjuna entered the list ■ in golden mail with his 
wondrous bow. His splendid archery surprised his most passionate 
admirers and thrilled the heart of his mother with joy, while shouts oi 
admiration rose from the multitude like the roar of the ocean. He 
played with his sword, which flashed like lightning, and also with his 
sharp-edged quoit or chaf:oi, and never missed his mark. Lastly, he 
brought down horse and deer to the ground by the noose, and con¬ 
cluded by doihg obeisance to his worbty preceptor Droi^a, amidst the 
ringing cheers of the assembled multitude. 
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il:^ 3 Pae dark doud of jealousy lowered on the brow of Dhritarashtra’s 
sons, and soon they brought to the field an unknown, warrior, Kama, 
who was a match for Arjuna in archery. King’s sons could only fight 
with their peers, like the knights of old, and Dhritarashtra therefore 
knighted the unknown warrior, or rather made him a king on the spot, 
so that Arjuna might have no excuse for declining the fight. To 
awkward questions which were'put to him the haughty Kama replied 
that rivers and warriors knew not of their origin and birth, their 
prowess was their genealogy. But the Pandavas declined the tight, 
and ihe haughty Kama retired in silence and in rage. Drona nov. 
demanded the reward of liis tution. Like doughty warriors of old lie 
held revenge to be the dearest joy of a warrior, and for his reward he 
asked the help of the Kurus to be revenged on Drupada, king of the 
Panchalns, who had insulted him. The demand could not be refused. 
Drona marched against Drupada, conquered him, and wre-od half 
his kingdom. Drupada swore to be avenged. 

Dark clouds now arose on the horizon of Kurulnnd. The time 
had come for Dhritarashtra to name a Yuvaraja, i.e., or a prince who 
would reign during his old age. The claim of Yudhisthira to the 
throne of his father could not be gainsaid, and he was appointed Yuva¬ 
raja. But the proud Duryodhana rebelled against the arrangement, 
and the old monarch had to yield, and sent the five Pandavas in exile 
to Yar.mavata, said to be near modern Allahabad, and then the very 
frontier of Hindu settlements. The vengeance of Duryodhana pursued 
them there and the house where the Pandavas lived was burnt to 
ashes. The Pandavas and their mother escaped by an underground 
passage, and for a long lime roamed about disguised as Brahmans. 

Heralds n* w went from country to country, and proclaimed in till 
lands that the daughter of Drupada, king of the Panchalns, was io 
choose for herself a husband among the most skilful warriors of the 
time. As usual • ui such occasions of Svayamvara, or choice of a 
husband by a princess, all the great kings and princes and warriors of 
the land flocked to the court of Drupada, *-aeli hoping to win the 
lovely brido who had already attained he' youth, and was renowned 
for her beauty. She was to give her hand to the most skilful archer, 
and tho trial ordained was a pretty overe one. A heavy bow of greet 
si/o was to be wielded, and an arrow was to be shot through a whirl¬ 
ing chakra or quoit info the eve of a guidon f'sh, set high on the top 
ot a pole. Aot only princes and warriors, but multitude- of spectators 
jlocked from all parts of the country to Kampilya, the capital of the 
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Panchalas. i'he princes ihron^ecl the seals, and Brahmans tilled the 
place with Vedic hymns. Then appeared Draupadi with the garland 
in her hand which she was to offer to the victor of the day. By her 
appeared her brother Dhrishtadvumnn, who proclaimed the feat which 
was to be performed. Kings rose and tried to wield the bow, one 
after another, but in vain. The skillul and proud Kama stepped 
for to do the feat, But was prevented. A Brahman suddenly rose 
and drew the bow-, and shot the arrow through the whirling chakra 
into the eye of the golden fish. A shout of acclamation arose. And 
Draupadi the Kshatriya princess, threw the garland round the neck of 
the brave Brahman, who led her away as bride. But murmurs of 
discontent arose like the sound of troubled waters from the Kshatriya 
ranks at this victory cf a Brahman, and the humiliation of the warriors; 
and they gathered round the bride’s father and threaiened violence. 
The Pandavas now threw off their disguise, and the victor of the day 
proclaimed himself to be Arjuna, a true-born Kshatriya. 

Then follows the strange myth that the Pandavas went back to 
their mother and said, a great prize had been won. T heir mother, not 
knowing what the prize was, told her sons to share it among them. 
And as a mother’s mandate cannot be disregarded, the five brothers 
wedded Draupadi a;^ their wife. The Pandavas now r tunned an 
alliance with the powerful king of the Panchalas, -nd forced the 
blind king Dhritarashtra to divide the Kuru country between his 
sons and the Pandavas. The division, however, was unequal ; the 
fertile tract between the Ganges and the Jumna w$s retained by the 
ons of Dhritarashtra, while the uncleared jungle in the west was 
given to the Pandavas. The jungle Khandava Prastha was soon cleared 
by fire, and a new capital called indtaprastha was built, the supposed 
ruins of which are shown to every modern visitor to Delhi. 1 

Military expeditions were now undertaken by the Pandavas on all 
sides, but these need not detain us, especially as the accounts of these 
distant expeditions are modern interpolations. When we find in the 
Mahabharata accounts of expeditions to Ceylon, or to Bengal, wo may 
unhesitatingly put them down as later interpolations. And now 

l. Yiu}ois|hira entered Hastinapura when he was 16. He was with Duryo- 
dhana for 13 ears. He was confined in the lac house for 6 months, spent 6 
months at Ek-.icakra* one year in the Pa a-aia house and 5 years with Duryodhnna. 
There it was that Delhi was built. Y udhisthira lived 108 years [M> h. \, 174)- ' * 

he passed away in the beginning of Kali, he must ha.e been born in 3210 B. c, 
and Delhi tmrJ h ive been first bnilt in 31 7 1 /?• C. 
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GmSkdithira was to celebrate the Rajasuya or coronation ceremonv, 
and all (he princes of the land, including his kinsmen of Hastinapura, 
were invited. The place of honour was given to Krishna, chief of the 
Yadavas of Gujrat. Sisupala of Chedi violently protested, and Krishna 
killed him on the spot. Krishna is only a great chief, and not a deity, 
in the older portions of the Mahabharata, and his story shows the 
Gujrat was colonised from the banks of the Jumna in the Epic Age, 
The tumult having subsided, the consecrated water was sprinkled on 
the newly-created monarch, and Brahmans went away loaded with 
presents. 


But the newly-created king was not long to enjoy his kingdom. 
With all his righteousness, Yudhishthira had a weakness for gambling 
like the other chiefs of the time, and the unforgiving and jealous 
Duryodhana challenged him to a game. Kingdom, wealth, himself and 
hG brothers, and even his wife were staked and lost,—and behold now, 
(he live brothers and Droupadi the slaves of Duryodhana The proud 
Droupadi refused t< - submit to her position, but Duhsasana dragged 
her to the assembly-room by her heir, and Duryodhana forced her 
down' on his knee in the sight of the stupefied assembly. The blood of 
the Fandavas was rising, when the old Dhritarashtfa was led to the 
assembly-room and stopped a tumult. It was decided that the Fandavas 
had lost their kingdom, but should not be slaves. They agreed to go 
in exile for twelve years, after which they sh uld remain concealed for 
a year, If the sons of Dhrilanishtra failed to discover them during the 
year, they w ould get back their kingdom. 

Thus the Fandavas '{gain went in exile ; and after twelve years of 
wanderings in various pi cer, disguised themselves in the thirteenth 
year and took service under the king of Virata, Yudhishthira was to 
teach the king gambling ; Bhima was the head cook ; Arjunn was to 
teach dancinv and imisic to the king's daughter ; Nak\l j and >a"hai'!ova 
arc to be master of horse and master of cattle respectively, and Drau- 
padi was to be the quocT- handmaid. A difficulty arose. The queen's 
brother was enamoured of the new handmaid of superb beauty, and 
insulted her and was resolved to possess her. Bhima interfered and 
killed the Kver in . ’ ' (. attlo-liitin, : wo not. uncommon among the 

princes of those day.', and the princes of H< tiriapura carried away 
some c attle from Virata. Aijuna, the daudne master, cnild stand this 
no lo’itjer; tie put his rn'raour, drove out in chariot and . voted 
the cattle, but was discovered. 
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v .^><A.nd now the Pandavas sent an envoy to Hastiriapura to claim buck 
(heir kingdom. The claim was refused, and Doth parties prepared for 
a war, the like of which had never been seen in India. All the princes 
of note joined one side or the other, and the battle which was fought 
in the plains of Kurukshetra, ’North of Delhi, lasted for eighteen days, 
and ended in fearful slaughter and carnage. 1 


The long story of the battle with its endless episodes need not 
detain us. Arjuna killed the ancient Bhishma unfairly after that chief 
was forced to desist from fighting. Drona, with his impenetrable 
“ squares ” or phalanxes, killed the old rival Drupada, but Drupada’s 
■ m-revenged his father’s death and killed Drona unfairly. Bhima met 
Duhsasana, who had insulted Droupadi in the gambling-room, cut off 
his head, and in . fierce vindictiveness drank his blood. Lastly, there 
was the crowning contest between Kama and Arjuna, who had hated 
each other through life ; and Arjuna killed Kama unfairly when his 
hariot wheels had sunk in the earth, and he could not move or fight. 
< )n the last or eighteenth day, Duryodhana fled from Bhima, but was 
compelled by taunts and rebukes to turn round and fight, and Bhima 
by a foul blow (because struck below* the waist) smashed the knee on 
which Duryodhana had once dragged Droupadi. And the wounded 
warrior was left there to die. The bloodshed was not yet over, for 
Drona’s son made a midnight raid into the enemy’s camp and killed 
Droupada’s son, and thus an ancient feud was quenched in blood. 9 


The remainder of the story is soon told. The Pandavas went to 
llastinapura, and Yudhishthira became king. He is said to have 
subdued every king in Aryan India, and at last celebrated the Asva- 
nedha ceremony or the great horse-sacrifice. A horse was let loose 
and wandered at its will for a year, and no king dared to stop it. This 
was a sign of th submission of aU the surrounding king*, arid they 
were then invited to the great horse-sacrifice. 

1. he paksa in which the war began had only 13 days (Mali. VI. 3, :-i8 ; 
1 A, XVI. 82. The great European war a bo began in a pak§a of 13 days. 
L. D. Sv/amikannu would however not attach any evil influence for such a Tort 
fort-night. 

2. According to the dates given in the text 

Klirtika sukla dvadasi-KovaJi-*-(K?s^a’s) message. 

„ Krsna pancaroi (Pu§yam)--Mobulisation. 

^ mfivuhya-Jye^thp ——- Reaching battle-field. 

ilurguBira SuUla • >oda^i (mrgatira)-War begins. 

' Krsna ama^asya — —War ends. 

M3$hu Sukla phntami— -—Death of 
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Ramgopal Sixgh CuorDHRY B. L. wrote in The Wisdom of 
the East thus: “The epoch of the Kaliyuga 3102 B. C. is usually 
identified with the era of Yudhisthira, and the date of the Mahabharath 
War. Two pitched Hatties were fought between the said parties, the 
1st at Beratnagar and the 2nd at Kurukshetra. The battle took place 
just on the completion of the 13 years Banhas (exile of the Pandavas 
into the forests). ( Vide Berath Parv. Adhyaya 30, Slokas 28 and 29. 
Thereafter Sri Krishna started for Hastinapur on the IstKartik, Revathi 
Nakshatra, Mitra Daivat Mahoort, to negotiate peace, and if possible 
prevent the impending civil war that caused the ruin of Ancient India. 
(Udyog Parv, Adhyaya 82,' Slokas 6 to 13.) On Duryodhan’s refusal 
to come to terms and declining to give even 5 villages for the main¬ 
tenance and support of the five Pandavas, Sri Krishna on his way back 
to Berathnagar asked Kama to commence the war that; day week, 
viz., on 15th day (Amavasya) of that month. (Udyog Parv, Adhyaya 
141, Sloka 18.) It appears that for some reason or other the war did 
not commence on that date, for 50 nights after the end of the war 
Maharaja Yudhisthira paid a second visit to Sri Bhishma who breathed 
his last on that day. (Anusasan Parv, Adhyaya 167, Slokas 5 to 2S.) 


Now the Mahabharath War lasted for 18 days ; so he died (50 and 
IS) 68 days after the commencement of the war. It is well-known 
that Magh Sudi S, i. e ., the 8th day of the bright side of the moon of 
the month of Magh is the date on which he went to heaven. It is 
therefore called Bhishma Astami and farpen (oblations of water) is given 
to him on that day. By calculation we find that 68 days backwards 
from Magh Sudi 8th would fall on Aghan Sudi 1 or 16th Aghan. So 
the battle commenced on the 16th of Aghan and lasted till the 3rd of 
Pus. That this is the date of the commencement of the war will also 
be borne out by the fact that when after spending 50 nights in the city 
on the termination of the second war, Maharaja Yudhisthira w ent to 
Sri Bhi hma for the 2nd time, the latter spoke ihus {vide Anusasorr Parv. 
Adhyaya 167: -“Well Yudhisthira, to-day is the bright side of the 
.moon, % of this month have already passed and I have already slept 
on the points of the arrows for 58 nights.’ So there remains no room 
for doubt that the day when Yudhisthira went to him, that is to say, 
the day Bhishma died, fell on the 23rd of Magh (Aghan Sudi 8). He 
fought for 10 days and passed 58 nights on the bed of arrows; so by 
this calculation also it comes out that the battle began on Aghan, Sudi 
1st (16th of Aghan). for counting from that day the 6Slh day would 
fall on Magh Sudi Sib. it scorns (hat although Sri Ku-b <t pr 'posed 
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to commence the war on the Dipavali day (15th Kartic), the Kurus 
could not make necessary arrangements in that short time and the 
war commenced a month and 8 days after, instead of 8 days. 


Now I give dates of the death of the great warriors who fell in 
that battle. Sri Bhishma fell on Aghan Sudi 8 th, i. e. } 23rd Aghan ; but 
died on the 3 rd of Paus. Bhag-Dutt was killed on Aghan Sudi 11 . 
Abhimanuya was killed on Aghan Sudi 13. Bhurisrava, Jaidarath and 
Ghototkuch were killed on Aghan Sudi 14. Dronacharya was killed 
on Aghan Sudi 15, Duhsasan and Kama were killed on Paus Badi 2 , 
Shalya, Shalloa and Sakuni were killed in the day time on 3rd Paus 
Badi. And on the same date at dusk, Duryodhan’s thighs were broken 
and he fell down. Dhristdquman, Shikhandi, and the 5 sons of Droupadi 
were killed in the night on the same day, viz., 3rd paus. Duryodhan 
breathed his last on the same day after midnight but before sunrise.” 

COMMENTARIES 

'There are commentaries on the Mahabharata by Niiakantha , 1 
Arjunamisra a , Sarvagna Narayana 3 , Yegnanarayana 4 , VaiSampayana 5 , 
Vadiraja, &rlnandana , 6 and Vimalabodha. Aufrecht gives the names 
of the following commentators :—Anandapurna, Vidyfisagara, Catur- 
bhuja, Nandikesvara, Devabodha, Nandanacarya, Paramananda- 
bhatuicfirya, Ratnagarbha,’ Ramakrsna, Laksmanabhatta, and &rmi- 
vasacftrya. Besides two anonymous commentaries, Nigudhapada- 
b dhinl and Bharatatippani, the Oriental Manuscripts Library of 
Madras contains Bbaratavyakhya by Kavlndra and Laksaslokalan- 
kara of Vadiraja. Sridharacharya has commented on the Chapter 
Moksadharma. 

Sarvagna Narayana appears to be the earliest commentator whose 
work is at least extant in fragments. Vadiraja was a Madhva ascetic 
who lived between 1450 to 1500 and his commentary is an extensive 
work. Kavlndra lived in the Oriya Country about 1600 A.D. 

Arjnnamiira mentions Devabodha, Vimalabodha and Sarvagna 
Narayana and handily a MiTdhava and i mentioned by Niiakantha. 
Niiakantha lived at Ktirpara in Maharasira probably in the 16tli •„ en- 

7 TC , III. 295 s-5, 

2 . KC, ro 6 ; IOC, VI. n 51 . 

3. BTC, id. 

4. TC, II. 2305. 

5 . CC, I. 4^9* 

6 . DC, IV. R. No 3801 . 

( Mitral Notices, No. 3011 . 
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ana was the son of Laksmanacarya of Bhilradvaja Gotra 


and was known as Mahabharata Bhaltaraka. 


Mahabharata-tatparya-nimaya is an epitome of the Mahabharata 
by Sri Madhvacarya, the great teacher of the Dwaila philosophy 
who flourished in the 12lh century A.D. 3 Thore are commentaries on 
it by Jnfinanandabhatta, Varadaraja, Vadiraja, Vittalacarya, and 
yasatirtha, and a commentary Saohyabhinayavati. 3 


There is a Bharatafcatiparyanirnaya by Varadaraja who lived about 
1500 A. D. 4 Bharatatatva-vacanam is a collection of extracts made 
by Puranam llayagriva Sastri which support and illustrate the principles 
of Advaita philosophy 6 Balfibharatam and Mahabharata-Sangraham 
are compilations of the main thread of the story. 9 There is an 
abridgement by C. V. Vaidya. 7 Anonymous work called Vyasfikuta 
is remarkablo for its double entendre. 8 Bharatayuddha-vivada by 
Narayanadasa, known as Bharat a carya, determines the length of time 
occupied by the Great War. Bharatasavitrl is a similar work quoted 
by commentators and is often extracted in the Ktunbakonam edition. 0 


Jaimmi-^Bh&ratam is an elaborate work dealing with the exploits 
and character of the Pandavas in verse. Only one parvan of this work 
is extant describing the A^vamedha of Yudhisthira. 10 


Brihat Pandava Purana called also the Mahabhfirata is divided 
into 25 Parvans. It was composed at Sripura in 6akavata by sri 
Subhacandra and revised and rewritten by bis desciple Brahma Sripala i 
fhibhacandra was the head of Jaina muth founded by Padmanandi of 
srimulasangha. He succeeded YijayaklrfV He mentions other works 
of his, Candranafchncarita/ Pacjmanabhacarita, Jivakacnrita, Parfvanatha 
kavya, CandanakatJUa, NandiSvari etc. In the :irst six Parvans some Jain 
anecdotes are narrated including the life oi Bantinatha and the last four 


1. Macdonell, SL. 290-1* 

2, Ed. Bombay. 


3. CC, I. 440. 

4. This is found in the Ope.dal Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

5. Ed. Masulipataifl TC, Ilf, 3242. 

6. TC t Ill. 2998, 333^5? 3849* Scr also for a Rimilui <*bri Igment, KG, 197,, 

7. Ed. Bombay. 

8 Mitra’s Notices (1872). 

9* A :c, 195, 352. 

10. Ed Bombay (1863): El. with Hindi gloss, Sree VeukaitOTar Prest. 

U, m - Sce a '« Wilson’s X',v. ColLdhn, 11 . 
I; ZD^Gt II. 2/ ?, Monatsberichtedcr Berk Acad. (i8( 9), 13-13. 
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I’arvans describe tie advent of Neminatha and the attainment of salvalit >ri 
of the Pandavas. The date of the composition is given as sarnvat 
1603 or 1552 A. D. 1 2 


Pandavapuraua in 18 cantos describes the story of the Mahabharafca 
as current among the Jainas. The author Vadicandra was the desciple 
and younger brother of Prabhacamjra. The story was first recounted 
by Vardhmana, son of Siddhartha, to Monika, king of Kundina, and 
from him was traditionally transmitted through Neminatha* Padmanandi 
etc., to Pral ihacandra, who was the author’s brother. The work was 
written at Ghanaugha in the Pushya month of 654 (sarnvat). 3 


DevaprabhdsUri, the Jain monk, wrote Pandavacarita. 0 

Ilarivamsa is a sequel to the Mahabharata and is held in high 
esteem. It is also the work of Vyasa and describes the life and ad¬ 
ventures of Kr$na. Introductory to his era, it records particulars of 
the creation of the world, and of the patriarchal and regal dynasties. 4 

jaina Harivamsa is a long poem of some historical value in the 
Puranic form by Jinasena who wrote in Saka 705. s 


1. TC, III. 3968) PR, IV. I56. 

2. TC, II, I785. The words used tire Vcijdbii$.i-Sad-cinkc (ge) c 
The editor of the catalogue suggests 1654 (?) 

3. PR, I. 98; HI* 133* 

4. Ed. Bombay. Translated by M Langlois. 

5! I A, XV. I4I. 


On Mahabharata generally i-* # 

Ed by P. C. Roy (Calcutta); Ed. by Education Committee (Calcutta); Ed. 
by s" L. Bhaduri (Calcutta) ; Ed. S. Vyasacarya (Kumbakonam). There arc 
other editions in various scripts everywhere. ' , , , 

For contents of the work, see M. Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry Indian 


K. Narayana Iyer, Tlic Permanent History of Bharata 1 arsha, •• ol. I, fii- 
vtndrum: H. Jacobi, Index and Concordance ; S. Soerensen .Index to the names of 
the Mahabharata and Concordance ; L. Grasberger, Nodes Indirai, spe qnaestums u, 
Naiurn Mahabharateum ; Story of the Great War (Theosophicai Publishing House, 
Adyar) j C. V. Krishnamacharlu, Mahabharata, analysed (Lahore); Koussei. 
Legends of the Mahabharata (Santiparvan,) Paris. 

Translated into English prose by P. C. Roy (1894, Calcutta); I lansla e y 
R C. Dutt (Calcutta); by M. N. Dutt (Calcutta). Talcur Rajendra Singh, 
Great War of Ancient India [bid. Pro. XVI. S3 1 ) I J- Dahl man, Genesis Des 
.Mahabharata (Berlin) says that the work existed in the present form before the 
Vh century B.C. Hoitzman Das Mahabharata (Kiel); Buhler, Indian SUnins 
No II (Trans, ol Mp, Vienna Academy, T&)2 ); Paper by Wintermtz (IRAS, 





MAHABHARATA 

Theories and dates 

Much has been said by oriental scholars on the age of the 
Mahabharata and the general tendency of such opinions has been 
only to bring down the date of tho composition to a close proximity to 
the beginning^ of the Christian era. Max Mi ller traces the connec¬ 
tion between The Mahabharata and the vedic literature and attributes 
the present form of the poem to the redaction of brahmanical priest¬ 
hood :* “ The war between the Kurus and Pandavas, which forms the 
principal object of our Mahabharata, is unknown in the Veda. The 
names of the Kurus and Bharatas are common in the Vedic literature, 
but the names of the Pandavas has never been met with. It has beer. 
observed, 3 that even in Panini’s grammar the name Pandu or Pandava 
does not occur, while the Kurus and Bharatas are frequently month me .1, 




(1897,) ;’I 3 ; l A, I, xxvii; Mahabharata condensed into English verse by R. C Dutt 
(London); Cl.anning Arnold’s Mahabharata (Longman’s Green & Co.); M. Williams. 
Story of Nala: Johnson, Selections from the Mahabharata (W. Heffer & sons. Ltd., 
Cambridge); Nalopakhymtam by Jarct; and by Piele (W. Hcffc & sons Ltd,, 
Cambridge) ; F. Bopp, Deluvium with three other texts from the Mahabnarata, 
(Berlin) ; J. Murdoch, An English abridgment (Probstbain & co., London ; Vt r 
Philosophised Textedes Mahabharalam, translated into German by P. Drusscn, 
(1906, Berlin) ; Tradnit completoment pour la lefois cn francais par H. Fan* 1 e, (!0 
Vols. Paris); As to this / Sir, II 410; Indian Idylls from the Sanskrit of the 
Mahabharata by E. Arnold; The Mahabharata (Hindu Epic Poetry) by Goldsiueker 
(Calcutta) ; Reconstruction of the Mahabharata by A. Holtzman ; Crammatichcs 
Ausdem Mahabharata by A. Holtzman; The original chape of the Mahabharata 
by T. G. Kale, hid. Rev. IX. 335) ; B. V. Kamesvara Iyer. On the dale of tic Bharat a 
War fixing a date long before 1422 B, C. (/«</• Rev. X, 673); Vudy. . 
Historical Studies .n the Gila (hid. Rev. XVII 481); R.G. Bhandarka on the 
Mahabharata (lA, 1 . 35 °. Tins paper gives all references to Mahabharata from 
Pataojali onwards. There are early inscriptions mentioning Mahabharata names 
IJBP.AS, XYI 1 I, J,4; IX. 315). Fargiter on The Nations of India at the battle 
between Pandavas and Kaurovas and the controversy thereon [IRAS, ( 1908 ) ( 302 , 309 . 
831, 837 , 1138 ]- On the Genes legend in the Mahabharata JR AS (1898) 631]. 

Bhishma Ids life ad teachings (Datu Boss & co., Calcutta); Mahoranjan 
Ghosh Date -(Sri Krishna (hid. Rev. XV. 39 ); Buhkr and Kirste, Contributions to 
ft,- I Sir ryot the Mahabharata (Sit.i, Wien) ; On the old linguistic form of the epics 
by Jacobi ,'(ZD MG. XI. v. 40;) and by Rapson, [JR AS, ( 1904 ), 435 ) Gauranga- 
»ath Bancrji, Hellenism in Ancient India, 225 . 


1. Ancient San: u it Literature, 44-48, 

2. Weber, 1 Str\ } 148, Katyayana, however knows not only Pandu, but 
his descendants Pandavas, 
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particularly in rules treating- of the formation of patronymics and 
similar words. 1 If, then, Asvalayana, the immediate successor of 
Panini, knows not only Pandu, but ctlso his descendants, the Pandavas, 
can l)e shown to have been a contemporary, or at least an immediate 
successor, of Panini, the Bharata which he is speaking of must have 
been very different from the epic poem which is known to us under 
the name of the Mah a bharata, celebrating the war of the Kurus and 
Pandavas. 3 


1. The names of the two wives of Pandu, Kuuti and Madri, occur in the 
commentary on Panini. (Cf. i. 2. 49, iv. i. 65., iv. I. 176. (text) for Kunti, and 
iv. I. 177, (for Madri). But both these names are geographical appellatives, 
Kunti signifying a woman for the country of the Kuntas, Madri, a Madra-woman. 
Pntha, another name of Kunti, stands in the Gana sivadi. As to the proper 
names of the Pandava princes, we find Yudhisthira, Pan. vi* I. 134., vi. 3 9., viii* 
3. 95. (text) ; Arjuna, Pan. iii. 1. 119., iv. 3. 64., v. 4. 481, vi., 2. 131, Bhima, Pan* 
vi. T. 205.; Nakula, Pan. vi. 3. 75. The name of Sahadeva does not occur ; but 
his descendants, the Sahadevas, are mentioned as belonging to the race of Kuru, 
together with the Nakulas, Pan. iv. I. 114. In the same way we find the descen- 
clanis of Yudhisthira and Arjuna mentioned as members of the eastern Bharatas, 
Pan. i:. 4. 66. Draupadi's name does not occur in Panini, but Subhadra, the sister 
of Krishna and the wife of Arjuna, is distinctly mentioned, Pan. iv. 2. 56. 
Another passage in the commentary on Panini (iv. 3. 87) proves even the exis¬ 
tence of a poem in praise of Subhadra, which, if we remember the former 
mention of a war about Subhadra (iv. 2. 56.), seems most likely to have celebrated 
• his very conquest of Subhadra by Arjuna. In the Mahabharata this story forms 
a separate chapter, the Subhadra-harara-parva (Adiparve, p. 288.) which may be 
the very work which Panini, according to his commentator, is alluding to. That 
the chapter in the Mahabharata belongs to the oldest parts of the epic, may 
be seen from its being mentioned in the Anukramani (i. 149) : “ when 
x heard that Subhadra, of the race of Madhu, had been forcibly seized in the 
city of Dvaraka, and carried away by Arjuna, and that the two heroes of the 
race of Vrishni had repaired to Indiaprastha, 1 then, O Sanjaya, had no hope of 
success.” The Mahafohashya, however, does not explain the former Sutra, (iv. 2. 
5o.j and :or the latter it gives examples for the exceptions only, but not for the 
rule The word Grantha, used in the Sutra, (iv. 3 87.), is also somewhat suspi¬ 
cious. That some of the Sutras which now form part of PaninPs grammar, did 
not proceed from him, is acknowledged by Kaiyyata * cf. iv. 3.131, 132.) Krishna 
Vasudeva, who i considered as peculiarly connected with the tradition of the 
Pandavas, is quoted as Vasudeva, of the race of Vrishni (Pan. iv. i. Ii4-);as 
Vasudeva, together with Siva and Aditya (Pan. v. 3. 99. text).; as Vasudevn 
together with Arjuna (iv. 3. 98 text). In the commentary to Pan, iii. 3, 156., and 
il s /2., we have proof of Krishna's being worshipped as a god ; in i. 4. 92 he is 
mentioned as a hero. His residence, Dvaraka, however, do, not occur in Panini.) 

2 . Tint Panini knew the war of Bharatas, has been rendered highly probable 
by Prof. Lassen (Ind. Aherthuraskunde, i. 691, 837.). The words which called 
forth P.mini’s special rule (iv. 2. 56:, can scarcely be in igimd to have been 
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“ the form in which we now possess the Mahabharata it shows 
clear traces that the poets who collected and finished it, breathed an 
intellectual and religious atmosphere, very different from that in which 
the heroes of the poem moved. The 6pic character of the story has 
throughout been changed and almost obliterated by the didactic 
tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly brahmans, brought 
up in the strict school of the Laws of Manu. But the original tradi¬ 
tions of the Pandavas break through now and then, and we can eiearh 


discern that th e ra ces among whom the five,, p rincipal heroes of the 
Mahabharata were bom and fostered, were by no means compl etely 
under the inlluence of brahminical law. How is it, for instance tho 
Pandava, who if we are to believe the poet, were versed in all :hc 
sacred literature, grammar, metre, astronomy, and law of the Trali- 
mans, could afterwards have been married to one wife? This is in plain 
opposition to the Brahmanic law, where it is said, “they are many wives 
of one man ; not many husbands of one wife.” Such a contradiction 
can only be accounted for by the admission that, in this case, epic 
tradition in the mouth of the people was too strong to allow this essen¬ 
tial and curious feature in the life of its heroes to be changed. How- 
ever, the Brahmanic editors f the Mahabharata, seeing that thov 
could not alter tradition on this point, have at least endeavoured to 
excuse and mitigate it. 


“Neither does the fact that Pandu is lawfully married to two wives, 
harmonise with the Brahmanic law; That law does not prohil il 
polygamy, but it regards no second marriage as legal, and il reserves 
the privilege of being burnt together with the husband to the eld- 
and only lawful wife. Such passages in the ancient epics are of he 
greatest interest. We see in them the tradition of the people 100 far 
developed, to allow itself to be remodelled by Brahmanic Diask euvstes. 
There can be little doubt that polygamy, as we find it among die early 
races in their transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life, was 
customary in India. We read in Herodotus . 5.), that amongst the 


different from those in the Mahabhashya ; viz., Bharatah sangramah, Snubhadrah 
sangranruh. It was impossible to teach or to use Pa mm's Sutras without exam 
pics. These necessarily formed part of the traditional grammatical literature 
long before the great commentary was written, and arc, therefore, of a much 
higher historical value than is commonly supposed. The coincidences betv. ecn 
the examples used in the Pratisakhyas and in Banini show that these examples 
wore by nc means selected random, but that they had long formed pun f t- * 
traditional teaching. Sec also Pan. vi. 2. 38., where the word Malmbbaraia 
occurs,, but not as the title of a poem. 
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facians it was usual, after the death of a man, to find out who had 
been the most beloved of his wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. 
Mela (ii. 2) gives the same as the general custom of the Getae. 
Herodotus (iv. 71.) asserts a similar fact of the Scythians, and Pausanias 
(v. 2.) of the Greeks, while our own Teutonic mythology is lull of 


instances of the same feeling. And thus the customs of these cognate 
nations explain what at first seemed to be anomalous in the epic 
tradition of the Mahabharata, that at the death of Pandu, it is not 
Kunti, his lawful wife, but Madri, his most beloved wife, in whose arms 
the old king dies, and who successfully claims the privilege of being 
burnt with him and following her husband to another life,’’ 


4 “ The marked diff erence betw een the vedic and epic poetry of India 

has been well p ointed out by ITo&ssQrTvom-jaf Tub in gem who for 
many years has devoted much time and attention to the study of the 
Veda. Acc ording to him, the. Mahabharata, even in its first elements^, 
is later than the time of Buddha.? “ In the epic poems, ** he says, “the 
Veda is but imperfectly known ; the ceremonial is no longer developing, 
it is complete. The vedic legends have been plucked from thier 
native soil, and religion of Agrii, Indra, Mitra and Yaruna has been 
replaced by an altogether different worship. The last fact, he say s 
“ ought to be the most convincing. There is a contradiction running 
throughout the religious life of India, from the time of Ramayana to the 
present, day. The outer form of the worship is Vedic, and exclusively 
so; but the eye of religious adoration is turned upon quite different 
regions. 3 The secondary formation, the religion of Vishnu and Pralnpa, 
beg ai with the epic poetry, and remained afterwards as the only living 
one, but without having the power to break through the walls of the 
Vedic ceremonial, and take the place of the old ritual.” 

M. WiNTKio rrz thus sums up his views :—“ Lf however the Maha¬ 
bharata already undoubtedly possessed in the 4th century A. D., the 
later portions, such for example, as the 13th book and * Hnrivamsa/ if 
at that time, the epic had already become a religious and devolio'ttal 
1. ? ok aid if a century later th news of the Mahabharata had already 
spread up to farther India and was there read in temples, then we can with 
perfect justification conclude that it innsL have received the form which 

I Zur Literature and Geschichte des Veda. Drei Abhandlungen von 
R. Roth. Doctor der Philosophic. Stuttgart, 1846.) 

? Profe-;;or Bumouf has treat'. 1 th * same subject in his Review of Prof. 
Wikoii’s Translation of tin? Vi&hmppurana, Journal de Savants, 1840, May, 
p. 290. 
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today, at least one or two .centuries earlier, that is, in the 2nd or 
3rd century A. D. On the other hand, however, it might have received 
its earliest shape not only after the rise and spread of Buddhism, 
because it contained so many allusions to it, but also after Alexander’s 
invasion of India because, the Yavanas, i.e., the Indians or Greeks are 
often alluded to and there are moreover references to stone buildings, 
whereas before the time of the Greeks only wooden buildings were 
known in India. The Mahabharata in its present form could not be 
earlier than the 4th century B. C. and later than 4th century A. D. 


M&Cdonell traces the growth of the Mahabharata“ There c an be 
little doubt that the original kernel of the epic has as a historical 
background an ancient conflict between the neighbouring tribes of the 
Kurus and Panchalas, who finally coalesced into a single people. In 
the Yajurvedas these two tribes already appear united, and in the 
Kathaha King Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya, one of the chief figures of 
the Mahabharata, is mentioned as a wfcll-known person. Hence the 
historical germ of the great epic is to be traced to a very early period 
which cannot well be later than the tenth century B. C J Old songs 
about the ancient feud and heroes who play r ed a part in it, must have 
been handed down by word of mouth and recited in popular assemblies 
or at great public sacrifices. These disconnected ballle-songs were, we 
must assume, worked up by some poetic: genius into a comparatively 
short epic, describing the tragic fate of the Kuru race, who, with justice 
and virtue on their side, perished through the treachet v 01 the 
victorious sons of Pandu with Krishna at their head. 1 o the period of 
this original epic doubtless belong the traces the Mahabharata has 
preserved unchanged of the heroic spirit and the customs of the 
ancient times, ) different from the later stale of things which the 
Mahabharata as a whole reflects. To this period also belongs the 
figure of Brahma as the highest. God. The evidence of Pali literature 
she ws that Brahn a already occupied that position in Buddha’s time. 
We may, then, perhaps assume that tho original form of our epic canto 
into being about the 5th century B. C. The oldest evidence we have 
for the existence of the Mahabharata in some shape or other is to be 
' found in Acvaiayana’s Grihya Sutra, where a Bharaia and Mahabharata 
are mentioned. This would also point to about the fifth centmy B. C.\ 
To the nex: stage, in which the epic, handed down by rhapsodies, 
swelled to a length of about 20,000 dokas, belongs the representation 
of the victorious Pun us in a favourable light, and the introduction on 


l. Getttelite tier Indischc Utteratur, 39$, 
1 
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evel with Brahma of the two other great gods Civa, and especially 
Vishnu, of whom Krishna appears as an incarnation. We gather from 
the account of Megnsthenes that about 300 B. C., these two gods were 
already prominent, and the people were divided into Civait.es and 
Yishnavites. Moreover, the Yavanas or Greeks are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as allies of the Kurus, and even the Cakas (Scythians) and 
Pahlavas (Parthians) are named along with them ; Hindu temples are 
also referred to as well as Buddhist relic mounds. ^Thus an extension 
of the original epic must have taken place after 300 B. C. and by the 
beginning of our era.” 1 ) 


Hopkins 3 sums up the result of his discussions :—“ We may 
tentatively assume as approximate dales of the whole work in 
its different stages : Bharata (Kuril) lays, perhaps combined into one, 
but with no evidence of an epic before 400 B. C. A Mahabharata tale 
with its perhaps justified claim to be considered a branch of the 
Bharatas, its own later heroes, its cult of anii-Buddhistic type ; with 
Pandu heroes, lays and legends combined by the Puranic diasskeuasts, 
Krishna as a demigod (no evidence of didactic form or of Krishna’s 
divine supremacy), 400-200 B. C. Remaking of the epic with Krishna 
a. all-god, instrusion of masses of didactic matter, addition of puranic 
material old and new ; multiplication of exploits, 200 B. C. to 100-200 
A.D. The last books added with the introduction to the first book, the 
swollen Anucasana separated from Canti and recognised as a separate 
book, 200 to 400 A.D. ; and finally 400 A. D. occasional amplifications, 
the existence of which no one acquainted with Hindu literature would 
be disposed antecedently to doubt, such as the well-known addition 
mentioned by Professor Weber, Lectures on Litem in re, p. 205; and 
perhaps the episode omitted by Csemendra, Indian Studies , No. ii, 
p. 52. 


“ In the case of these dates there is only reasonable probability. 
They are and must be provisional till we know more than we know. 
But certain are these four facts : 

1. That the Pandu epi as we have it, or even without the masses 
of didactic material, was composed or compiled after the Greek in¬ 
vasion ; 2. That this epic only secondarily developed its present 
masses of didactic material; 3. That it did not become a specially 
religious propaganda of Krishnaism (in the accepted sense of that sect 


I. Sanskrit Literature, 284-6. 

2 The Great Epic of India > 397-400. 
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of Vaisnavas) till the first century B. C. ; 4. That the epic was practi¬ 
cally completed by 200 A. D. ; 5, That there is no “ date of the epic ” 
which will cover all its parts (though handbook-makers may safely 
assign it in general to the second century B. C.). / 


“ The question whether the epic is in any degree historical seems 
to me answerable though not without doubt, and I cannot refrain from 
expressing an opinion on the point so important. As I have remarked 
above, th ere is no reftgx of- Panda glory ..in,Br ahman ic li ter ature before^ 
thejhird or fourth century. It is, further, impossible to suppose that 
during the triumph of Buddhism such a poem could have been com¬ 
posed for the general public for which it was intended. The metre 
of the poem shows that its present form is later than the epic form of 
Patanjali’s epic verses, but this indicates simply recasting ; so that a 
Pandu Mahabharata may have existed previously, as implied by Panini, 
But while a Buddhist emperor was alive no such Brahmanic emperor 
as that of the epic could have existed, no such attacks on Buddhism 
as are in the epic could have been made, and the epic of to-day could 
not have existed before the Greeks were personally familiar. In 
other words, granted a history, that history must have been composed 
al least as late as the history was possible, PaninPs allusions and 
those of Buddhistic writers show that the Pandtis were known a? 
heroes. It is, further, most improbable that the compilers, who made 
the poem repre ent Pandit virtues and victories, would have chosen 
them for this position had they been mythical, In their reassertiun of 
Brahmanism they would have chosen rather the well-known ancient 
Brahmanic heroes of the older tale, Bharati Katha, yet to appeal to the 
people something real and near was necessary. But while before the 
second century the conditions were lacking which could have pro** 
duced the poem with the second century they become possible, and 
there was already the Pandu tribe with its perhaps justified claim to be 
considered a. branch of the Bharatas, its own later heroes, its Cult of 
anti-Buddhistic type. 

“ In so far, then, as we may discern a historical germ hi the 
midst of poetic extravagance, it would seem that the poem represents 
an actual legend of a real tribe, and in so far as that legend persists in 
Its adherence to polyandry as an essential part of the legend, a tribe 
which, like so many others in India, had been brahmanb.ed and 
perhaps become allied by marriage to the old Bhurala tribe, whoso 
legends were thus united with its own,’ 7 
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C.V. Vaidva 1 2 fixes the date of the extant epic, at 250 B.C. about 
the lime of Asoka and previous to the time of Patanjaii, because Don 
Chrysostom, the Greek orator, of the 1st century A.D. refers to the 
existence of an epic of the present dimensions of the Mahabharata and 
Dikshit points out 3 that the cycle of Nakshatras beginning with Havana 
said in the Mahabharata to have been instituted as a new cycle by 
VHvamitra cannot go beyond 450 B;C. 

J According to Kern, the Kavi translation of Adiparvan dates from 
the beginning of the eleventh century. 3 


Among the extravagant fancies of modem orientalists, which are 
dignified with the respectable appellation of theories, may be mentioned 
the opinion of Prof. Holtzmann on the nature and origin of the Maha¬ 
bharata deserves a short review: “The traditional stock of legends 
were first worked up into a precise shape by some Buddhist poets and 
this version, showing a decided prediliction for the Kaurava party as the 
representation of Buddhist principles, was afterwards revised in a con¬ 
trary sense at the time of the Brahminicale < ction by the votaries of 
Vishnu, when the Buddhistic features were generally modified into 

( Saivite tendencie. and prominence was given to the divine nature of 
Krishna as an incarnation. It is but right that the Brahminical priests 
should have deemed it desirable to subject the traditional memorials of 
Kshatriya chivalry and prestige to their own censorship and adapt 
them to their own canons of - eligion and civil law.” Thi theory sub¬ 
verts all truth and tradition. Modifications and innovations especially 
in the religious character of sectarian works are not easily accomplish¬ 
ed. The Buddhistic records offer no support for this theory, if such 
a standard work as the Mahabharata were included in the catalogue 
of the Buddhistic literature, Brahminical transformation could never 
have been possible, so as to entirely erase from the huge mass of the 
work all traces of the Buddhistic coloring. As an exposition of the 
ethics of the Vedic religion, there is pre-eminently the Mahabharata. 


ykjj,. Wit-son thus sums up the opinion of his times : t( According 
to Col. Wilford's Computations (.Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, Chronolo¬ 
gical table, p. 116) the conclusion of the great war took place in B.C. 
1370; Buui man conjectures it to have occurred in the 13th century 
B.C. Colki rokk infers from astronomical data that the arrangement of 

1. Historical Studies in the Bhagaval Gita, [Ind. Rev. (1916), 481]. 

2. Dikshit’s Mahrati History of Indian Astronomy, III. 

Over de Oud lavannsche Vcrtaling Vant Mahabharata (Amsterdam). 
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attributed to Vyasa, took place in the fourteenth century 
B.C.,; M. Bentley brings the date of Yudhislhira, the chief of the 
Pandavas to 575 B.C.; but the weight of authority is in favour of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century B.C. for the war of the Mahabharata 
and the reputed commencement of the Kali age .’’ 1 

Weber says “ Of the Mahabharata in its extant form, only about 
one-fourth (some 20,000 slokas or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with it; and even of this, two-thirds 
will have to be sifted out as not original, since in the introduction to 
the work (L 81) the express intimation is still preserved that it previ¬ 
ously consisted of 8,800 slokas only. But as to the period when the 
final redaction of the entire work in its present shape took place, no 
approach even to direct conjecture is in the meantime possible, but, 
at any rate, it must have been some centuries after the commencement 
of our era .” 2 

R.C. Durr says “The annals of different kingdoms in India allude 
to this ancient war, and some of these annals are not unreliable. The 
founder of Buddhism lived in the sixth century B.C. and we learn from 
the annals of Magadha that thirty-five kingsN^i^nbd^between the Kuru* 
Panchala War and the time of Buddha. Allowing twenty years to each 
froign, this would place the war in the thirteenth century B.C. Again, we 
know from coins that Kanislika ruled in Kashmir in the first century 
A.D. and his successor Abhimanyu probably reigned towards the close 
of that century. The historian of Kashmira informs us that fifty-two 
kings reigned for 1266 years from the time of the Kuru Panchala war 
to the time of Abhimanyu, and this would place the war in the twelfth 
century B.C. : ' Feegusson places the war in the 13th century B.C . 4 

R. Shama 8 as try accepts the date ascribed to Chaadragupta and 
assigns the war to the 13th century and says that “Bharata the son of 
Dushyanta, is stated to have performed in the twelfth Atiratra (Aszv, 
Sr. S. X, 5, 8 ). This gives 372X4—H88 Kali Fra or lol 3 B. C. as 
the date of Bharata. According to the list of kings given in the Vishnu 
Parana, Yudhistira, the hero e the Mahabharata and contemporary of 
Krishna is the 25th descendant from Bharata, and died in 1260 B.C. 

1. Pur a* i, IV. 232 . In hi.s Intr. to Translation to Rig Veda (I. 47 ) 
he gave the probable date of the epic poem at the 3 rd century B.C* 

2 . Indian Literature, 18 /- 88 , 

3 . Civ. I 10. 

4. Histcry of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 36. 
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jly the interval between Bharata and Yudhistira is 247 years, 
which, if the list is correct gives about 10 years on an average to each 
of the 25 reigns. Parikshit is the grandson of Yudhistira. The interval 
between him and Nanda is according to the Matsya Purana one 
thousand years less by one hundred and fifty. Nanda lived in 4th 
century B.C.” 1 


Immemorial tradition sanctified by the religious faith of hundreds 
of generations of people in India assigns the Mahabharata war to the 
end of the Dvfipara Yuga, that is, the year 3139 B.C. The Puranas 
and the astronomical Siddhan-fcas accept the tradition as incontroverti¬ 
ble history and as the starting point of Indian chronology^ The 
\ isnu Purana says that "On the same day that Hari departed from the 
earth the powerful dark-bodied Kali (age) descended .” 3 Hari Krsna 
live- for 125 (105 ') years and he was a contemporary of the great 
\\ar and according to the Mahabharafa the race of $ri Krsna was des¬ 
troyed thirty-six years after the war and the Pandavas departed from 
their kingdom soon afi er the beginning of Kaliyuga 4 

Megasthenes, “ who probably quoted from HarivamSa, not as it 
exists to-day but as it was in his time, viz., a real dynastic list as its 
name implies, has recorded a statement that between Dionysos and 
Chandragupta there were 153 Kings and a period of 6042 years and that 
I leracles was younger than Dionysos by fifteen generations. Although 

1. Gavam Ayana, the Vedic Era , 155. 

2. Yasmin Kr§no <? ivara yStas tasmin eva tathahani Pratipannam Kaliyu- 

gam .V. 37. 

See also Vayu, II. 37-422; £/%., XII. ii. 26-32; V. 37; Matsya, 221, 52 
Mahaprasjhanika Pan at?, I. 2, 7. Also Wilson’s Translation of Vi /*■, Pur«*L 
IV. 234. 

3. According to these passages Ky$na was born in the year friniukha, Sra- 
vana Bahula Navaml-vi 4 <)ha-saptami Vrsabha Lagoa and lived for 125 years, 
7 months and 8 days dying on the first day of Kaliyuga. According to Byhas- 
pajimaiia, the birth would be in the year PHrthiva and death in Khara. 

According to another view Ky§na lived for 105 years only and was born in 
"208 B.C. in the year Vijaya, Sriivana Kona Astami, Mangalavara, Rohan, 
v ri^abha Lagua. 

Ktsn i’s horoscope, has thus been cast. Guru in Mesha, R 5 hu in Mithuna, 
Kup and Btnlha in Katnka, Ravi and Sani in Siraham, Sukra in Kany3, andKetu 
in J)hanus and Lagna Vyshbha. 

On :he birth and death of Krsna, see Bhag., X. 3. XT. 6; Harivamia, I. 52, 
IV. 24, V. 23. 

4. Mah. Mausata Parvan, I. 1. 3. bee Bhug, X. 3, XT. 6. HUrwamfa, I. «; 
Vittiu, V. 37, 23. 
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not easy to identify Dionysos it is indisputable that Heracles was 
none else than Hari or sri Krsna from Megasthenes' record about him. 
‘This Heracles like the Thoeban namesake had married many wives 
and was worshipped by the Shouraseni people whose chief towns were 
Mathura and Cheisobora.’ ” If then between Chandragupta and Sri 
Krsna, there were 138 (153-15) generations, taking 20 years for each 
generation, there is a period of 2760 years intervening between them, 
which gives us 3072 B.C. 1 2 


According to the Surya-Siddhanta Kaliyuga began on midnight, 
of Thursday, 17 th February, 3102 B.C. old style.® Aryabhata took 
this date as granted 3 and computed by the era of Yudhisthira. 

In the commentary Bhaltadipika on this verse it is said : Bharafa 
Yudhisthiradayah, Rajyam caratam Yudhisthiradinam, autyo gurudivaso 
dvaparavasanagata ityarthah. Tasmin dine Yudhisthiradayo mahft- 
prasthanam gata iti prasiddhih. 4 * 

Jyotirvidabharana tell us that six different eras will flourish one 
after another in the Kaliyuga, and the first of them that is of Yudhisthira 
lasting for 3044 years beginning from the first year of Kaliyuga. 6 
Sankara knew the tradition that Krsna Dvaipaynna flourished between 
Kali and Dvapara Yugas. 6 It was composed in Vikrama era year 24 
expressed to be identical with 3068 the year of Kali. 

S. P. L. Narasimha Swami says that after the war was over, 
Dhrtarastra continued to rule, with Yudhisthira as his regent, for 
fifteen years and that Yudhisthira was crowned king only in the 16th 
year after the war, and that Yudhisthira ruled for 36 year , ; so that he 
would place the war 50 years before Kali began, that is, in 3052 B. C. T 


Kalhana says that in his days the tradition was strong that the 
Bharata war tool: place at the end of Dvapara-yuga. 8 

1. See C. V. Vydya’s Epic India , 418. 

2. Sewell's Indian Calendar, 6. 

3 . Kaho manavo manuyug 1 Ikha gapJLie ca m*nuyuga chna cn, Kalpador- 
y ii;'a pad a, Ga ca guradivasat ca bhrim^t pu r va m .—Gif ikap <\d ?. ?. 

4. See Colebrooke, Mis. Es. II. 248 ; Weber, JL. 260. See also Lassen 1 AK. 

II. 50 : Kern’s Preface , 6 . 


5. For a fuller account <-ce Chapter on Sanskrit Drama, under Kalidasi 

6. B' chmasu\ra Bha*yci on Supra, III. iii. 32. 

8 t rama f' u ™> 26 ■ Mausala Pa,va, 3-13 

fixed 653 of Kaliyuga as^mdalVT "tow™ by .%f ditio " * nd 

supported in a pamphlet by Kotikalanudi n-i.v* h M , 1 . db ? ia,ed ‘ lnd 

the late Maharaja of Bobbili. ‘ Na,a8,n,ha Sarma at the instance of 
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But oriental scholars direct their intuitive faculty of original 
research and theorisation to a refutation of the tradition ; to them tradi- 


The following verses from the Rajajarangini, Book I are important: 

48-49. The kings Gonanda the First and his successors ruled Kashmir during 
twenty-two hundred and sixty-years in the Kaliyuga. This calculation of the 
duration of these kings’ reigns has been thought wrong by some authors who 
were misled by the statement that the Bharata war took place at the end of the 

Dvapara Yuga. . ... 

tq If the years of those kings, the duration of whose reigns is known, are 

added up, leaving aside the above 2268 years of Gonanda I and his successors, 
no rest remains from the passed period of the Kaliyuga, as will be seen from the 

following.^^ ^ hundrcd and fifty-three years of the Kaliyuga had passed 

away, the Kurus and Pandavas lived on the earth. 

52. At present, in the twenty-fourth year of the Laukika era, one thousand 

and seventy years of the Saka era have passed. 

53. On the whole, at this time two thousand three hundred and thirty 

years have passed since the accession of Gonada the Third. 

54. Twelve hundred and sixty-six years are believed to be comprised in the 

sum of the reigns of those fifty-two lost kings. 

,, On this point a decision is furnished by the words of the author of the 
Brhat Samhita who with reference to the fact that the Great Bear moves from 
one Naksatra to the other in a hundred years, has thus indicated tte course. 

6 ‘“ When King Yudhisthira ruled the earth, the Mums (the Great Bear) 
stood in the Naksatra Maghah. The date of his reign was 2526 years before the 
S<ik? era.” 

Vvise 50, 'says Stein, “gives Kalhana’s reason for accepting the calculation 
of 2268 years for the reigns contained in Taranga I. Dr. Hultzsch, (Al. xvii, 99) 
has shown that if we add up the figures given by K. in Tarangas ii-vm. tor the 
reigns from the dethronement of Yudhisthira I. to his own time, we get a rough 
total of 1328 years (the odd months and days in the totals of the reigns of the ii, 
. md fii, Tarangas being disregarded). If to this total are added the 2268 years 
for the i. Taranga, and the result deducted from the 4249 years which had 
elapsed of the Kali era at the time of K s composition (see verse 52 below), there 
remain 655 years. This is exactly the number of years which had elapsed 
according to the statement accepted by K. (i. 5 D between the commencement 
of the Kaliyuga and the date of the Bharata war, i.e. Gonanda I. Thus the 
whole period of the Kali era up to the author’s time is accounted for and * no 
red remains.’ The equation of K., us indicated in this verse,^ is therefore: 

A. 


B. 


Years of the Kaliyuga elapsed 


Reigns of kings from Gonanda l 


1070 

to Y udhisthira I. {?. 48) 

2268 

3179 

Reigns of kings mentioned in 



Tarangas ii-viii, up to Saka I070 

I328 

4249 


Kali years passed up Gonanda I. 

653 


4249 
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Hon is superstition and cannot be history. In spite of their capacity 
for discovering new pieces of evidence and novel paths of reasoning, 
the traditional literature has been to o strong in its assertion that the 
Mahabharata war synchronised with the end of Dvaparayuga. They 
therefore resorted to the only other alternative, that is, to postdating 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga, and thus to postdate this synchronism. 

The first step in this attempt was to damn the date 3102 B. C. 
acknowledged to be the beginning of Kaliyuga, as an astronomer’s 
hypothetical point of calculation a first fancied by Aryabhata in 499 
A.D. 2 This is easily said, for a bold assertion is better than logical 
reasoning. One cannot perceive why this astronomer thought of 
fancying the date and ho\\ it happened that ancient writings like the 
Puranas thought of taking this hypothetical date in computing their 
theological history. The next step therefore has often been taken that 
these passages in the Puranas are later interpolations, nay, the Puranas 
themselves are fabrications of a late age. One is tempted to remind 
the reader of the adage * lies follow lies.’ 

We shall now follow the reasoning adopted for fixing the com¬ 
mencement of the Kaliyuga. 

In his Brhat-Samhita, Varahamihira quotes a verse from Vrddha 
Garga : 


jnrafrr 3$#* ?q<fr 1 


“ Our observations us to tin-* theoretical basis of Kalhana’s early chronology 
may thus be briefly summed up. We have seen that the starting-point of his 
and his predecessors’ calculations was the supposed date of Gonanda I, obtained 
by connecting a serai-mythical king of Puranu tradition with a purely legendary 
event of the great Indian epic and its imaginary chronology. We are next asked, 
without indication of an authority, to accept the figure of 2269 years for the 
aggregate length of rule of a single dynasty, of which, however fifty-two kin as 
had already become 1 losi ’ to the tradition of the earlier Chronicles. Lastly, 
Kalhana presents us, again without naming his authority, with the iigureoi 2330 
years as the result 0/ an avowedly 4 rough ’ calculation of the aggregate 
duration of reigns from Gcnanda ///, to hr own date.”- Stein. For a criticism 
of K ilha^a’s view. See Hulzsch, I A, xviii. 99 et seg. and Pandit Ananda Koul 
!ASH, V... ?')5-2Iy (N.S ) 
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“When king Yudhistira ruled the earth, the (seven) seers (Ursa 
Major) were in Makha, the Saka era (is) 2526 (years after the com¬ 
mencement of his reign.” 1 * 


This verse has been relied on by Kalhana as showing that 
the traditional date was an error and that the date of the Mahabharata 
war must be moved forwards to the year 651 Kali or 2448 33. C. It 
must be noted that Kalhana postulated that Kaliyuga began in 3102 
33.C. but premises that the synchronism of the tradition between the war 
and the Kaliyuga was erroneous. 33ut orientalists would not brook this 
too. 3'or, why should the war and the necessary civilisation of India be 
put back to an ancient age as 25 centuries ? So the attack was planned 
from the rear. The verse gives the name ‘ £aka kata’. Then began 
the speculation on what was the iakakala meant here. 

According to Gopala Iyer, it was the era of Buddha Nirvana, for 
* Garga lived in the 1st century B.C. and by that time, the Saka era of 
78 A.D. cocld not have been known.” The reading iaka-kala is a mis¬ 
take for Sakya kala and the phrase * Sad-dvika-pancadvi * means not 
2 J 26 hut 1 26 limes 25 * or 6 jo ; the correct interpretation is that 650 
years had elapsed from the time of Yudhisthira to the beginning of 
Sakyakala or the era of Gautama’s Nirvana. Gautama Buddha died in 
543 B. C . and the addition of 543 and 650 gives the date of the 
Mahabharata War as 1194-3 B.C. 3 Apart from the meaning given to 


I. As translated by Hultzch ( 7 / 1 , XVIII. 99),. For other similar translations, 
se< Tro>er, I. 338, II. 7 and Wilson’s Essays, 97. Regarding the theory that the 
Saptar$is (Great Bear or Ursa Major) move within each lunar mansion for one 
century, BAm\ Samhila , XIII. 4; Alberuni’s India. I. 391; Cunningham’s 
Indian Et as, II ; T. S. Narayanasastri’s Age of Sankara, App. II. 

' • V. S. Gopala Iyer's Chronology of Ancient India, 68-77. At 48 he admits 
that i.is interpretation is new and original. See also, Rajatarangini (Telugu 
Translation by K. R. V, Krishna Rao (Coeanada 1903). According to Gopala 
Iyer, Kaliyuga originally comprised only 1000 years or at the most only 
1200 y ars, it commenced at the winter solstice occurring in the latter part of 
tc>e year 1177 B.C. “As Megasthenes gives 6451 years for the period between 
Ikshwaku and Alexander the Great and as 5,600 years were supposed 10 have 
expired tt the beginning of the Kaliyuga, 6,451-5,600, or a deviation of 851 
years must have been the peril ’ represented to Megasthenes as having expired 
sir :• the commencement of the new era. Since Alexander left India in 325 B.C, 
the Kaliyuga must have commenced, according to the informants of Megasthenes 
in the year 851+325 or 1176 B.C/’ (at page 45). See for a full discussion of this, 

K S. Narayana Sastri’s Age of Sunkara, 15 note.C Tilak {Arctic Home in the 
Vedas, 42?) approves of Gopala Iyer’s views on Kaliyuga. 
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irase Sad-dvika-panca-dvi, which offends against the fundamental 
principles of Sanskrit notation and apart from the uncertainty of the 
date of the death of Buddha, on which opinion is as varied as on any 
other question of chronology, there is the detection of the error in the 
reading of saka into iakya, for if the word ibkya is substituted for the 
word 6aka, the line goes wrong in prosody. 1 


G. Thibaut,* and Sudhakara Dvivedi assume the ‘ sakakala 9 
here mentioned to be the same as the Saiivahana saka which commen¬ 
ced in 78 A.D. 


Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava later on reviewed his position and 
fixed the 1922 B. C. as the year of the Great war.® Dhirkndranath 
PaL gives the date of the War as 15th or 16th century B.C. and says 
the story was immediately written. 4 5 

Other scholars took “ the anchor of Indian Chronology, that is 
the year 315 B.C. as the date of Chandragupta Maurya\s accession, as 
the starting point for computation and by taking the interval of time 
between the Mahabharata war and the accession of Chandragupta as 
variously stated,® to be 1604 to 1115 years, place the date of the 
Mahabharata war, (and the beginning of the Kaliyuga) between the 
year 1919 B.C . and 1430 B.C. and the year 1415 B.C. (which is some¬ 
how arrived at by adding 1015 to 315 B.C.), for the vernal equinox 
would be in the Ky^ikas about that date. 6 * * 


Pargiter who originally put the commencement of tho Kaliyuga 
at about 1733 B.C. f later on arrived at the year 1810 B.C. as the date 
of the Great War. This is the reasoning : From Somaijhi to Ripunjaya 
there were 22 kings in the Barhadra^ha dynasty who reigned for 920 
years. IhePradyo^as after Ripunjaya were 5 kings who reigned for 


I. For a refutation of this theory, see T. S. Narayana Sastri’s Age of San¬ 
kara, p. 22 note, App. II. 

2 * Int, to Partca Siddhantika, lix» 

3* Int. to Edn, of Afaisya Pu>a*j, (Sacred Books of the Hindus Scries) 
App, II. xxiv. 


4 . Int. to Sri Krishna, his life and teachings, 

5 ‘ l o thcs ° variations » sec Narayana Safitri’s Kings of Magadha 

(Madras, lgiS), 147 pp. * 

r . - 6 ' ‘V 1 C °“ ple,C diScUssior ' of the vernal equinoS, sco V. S. Gopala 

Iyer s Cironologyof AnatmUc.. VaidyV, . 1 Tahabhurafa, and T. S. Varaynna 
Sastn's Age ef S&nkare, App. II, 

7* See JRAS, (1910). 
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i3S years. The Saisunagas were 10 kings and reigned for 330 years. 
Adding up the above three figures 920+138+330, we get 1388 years, 
which is the interval between the installation of Mahanartda and the 
bitth of Pariksiy or the Gfdat War. Adding 422 B.C. ike year of the 
installation of Mahapadma Nanda (whose date fixed at 100 years 
before Chandragupta) who is postulated to have ascended the throne 
in 322 B.C. we get the yeair 1S10 B.C. as the date of the Great War. 1 

Arguments on astronomical calculations have been based on 
(1) the reference to the Sapfcarsi cycle and (2) the vernal equinox and 
the seasons and these are explained by each theorist as supporting his 
own date. 3 

These astronomical arguments are based on the ParaSara Sid- 
dhanta, Garga Siddhanta, Vedanga Jyauftga* And the period of the 
war has been closely connected with the real determination of the date 
of the commencement of the Uttarayana in Magha $ukla Sapf.aml or 
the then RathasaptamI and the death of Bhlsma in the same month 3 

?nw9T c eff trifiPMr qfw 
(*rrq:) 3j#rofa;jw§f<t II 4 

But (lie advocates of the orthodox tradition are themselves not 
wanting in their capacity to interpret these astronomical date as 
supporting the origin of the Kali Yuga in 3102 B.C. 8 and the latest 
reasoning of 1\ S. Narayana Sastri will be of interest ; 

“ Yudhistkira observes the chango in the course of the sun, collects 
ail ilie necessary materials for the cremation of Bhishma, and goes to 

t. See Dynasties of the Kali Age . 

5. For a detailed discussion of these, see V. S. Gopala Iyer’s Chronology of 
Ancient India and T. S. Nnrayana Sastri's Age of Sankara , App, II. 

3. See Uah. XIII. 273, 27-28. 

4* Mah . Ann. 167, 20-27. 

On this, see Tilak’s Orion, 36-7. T.pJc, Modak, Kelkar and other have tried 
to determine the date of the war from such references and they hold that the 
vernal cyuino* was then in the KrUikas, See als< MaxmiUler, Prof, to Rg. Vcja, 
IV. xxxx. 

5,. See also, Sree Kalyanananda Bharati Swamyb introduction to the Chrono¬ 
logy of Sanskrit Literature (Bezwada, 1920), 
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with all his relations on the morning of Magha Sukla Ashtami, and 
Bhishma breathes his last just at noon at about 15 Ghatikas after the 
sunrise on the same day in the constellation of Rohini. It is stated by 
the dying Bhishma himself that three-fourths of the month still remained 
iinexpired. It follows from this that at the time of Bhishma’s death 
Which took place immediately thereafter l 1 /, Tithis out of the total 
number of thirty had already passed away. In other words Bhishma 
died just in the middle of Ashtami. Now it is also stated that at the 
time of the death of Bhishma, the moon was in the constellation of 
Rohini; and according to the calculations of Brahmasri Varahur 
Sundaresvara Srauti, the Rohini. on that day should have ended at 
about 32 Ghatikas after sunrise. A perusnl of the exact moment when 
the constellation of Jyestha commences on Kartika Amavasya of the 
coming year Kalayukti and of the precise moment when the constella¬ 
tion of Rohini ends on Magha Sukla Ashtami of the same year, which 
we have chosen as a typical year for purposes of comparison, will show 
at a rough glance that the constellation of Rohini could not have lasted 
for more than 32 Ghatikas on that, particular Magha Sukla Ashtami, 
when the great Bhishma, of the Mahabharata cast off his body. By the 
time of the passing away of Bhishma, who died just at mid-day, as 13 


Ghatikas had expired, the Rohini Nakshattra lasted only for 1 7 Ghati¬ 
kas more after mid-day. Soon the moon was, more definitely speaking 
in the 3rd quarter of Rohini at the time when Bhishma actually passed 
away to Heaven ; and even in this 3rd quarter which consists of 15 
Ghatikas on the whole, 13 Ghatikas had already passed away, so that 
there remained only 2 Ghatikas in the 3rd quarter of Rohini when 
Bhishma actually breathed his last. The third quarter of Rohini com¬ 
mences at 46°-40’ of the Ecliptic, and ends with 50°. So, at the exact 
moment of Bhishmab death, the moon must have been at 46°-40' plus 
13/15 (3°-20') or 46°40 'plus 2°-53'-20 w equal to 49^-33'-20*. 


“ As the distance between the Sun and that Moon at the moment 
was separated by 7}« Tithis or 7\4 timer 12 ~ or 90° the sun must have 
been at the moment of Bhishma’s death at 49°-33'-20" minus 90° or 3? 
9°-33'-20” or in other words in the 4’h quarter Satabhisha. As the 
winter Solstice or Uiuirayaaa had already commenced with AV t; . 
Safitami, which must have ended at about the mid-night on the previous 
day, there will be a di(Terence of 1 Jj degrees between the actual com¬ 
mencement of .he l kutravana and the actual moment of BhishmaV 
death., with (he result .hat the Uttarayana in Bhishma’* time or soon 
after the close of the Mahabharata War* must hr e commenced when 
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the sun was in 319°-33'-20" minus l°-30'-0" or in 3i8o-3'-20" or in 
other words at about the middle of the fourth Pada of Satabhisha . Now 
the Uttarayana commenced in 1917 (as already shown) in the first part 
of the 3rd Pada of Mula in 247°-28\ There is a difference of 
318°-3'-20" minus 247o-28'-0" or 75°-35'~20" or 254120". We thus find 
that since the time of Bhishma's death, the date of the Winter Solstice 
or Uttarayana has been thrown back by 70°-35'~20" or 254120", on 
account of the precession of the equinoxes. 

t( W hat then is the period of time within which so much change in 
the date of the Winter solstice may take place ? If we take the rate of 
precession at 50.26" of angle in a year, 254120" will take a period of 

254120 X gp|| or 5056 years, or in round figures 5056 years, 

as the measure of time needed for the change. In other words, 
Bhishma must have died in the year 5056-1917 A.D., or in the year 
rf!39 B.C., just 37 years before the commencement of the Kali Yuga ; 
and the Mahabharata War must have commenced on Tuesday corres¬ 
ponding to the last day of the month of Karlika on Amavasya in the 
constellation of Jye htha of the year corresponding to 3140 B.C.” 1 2 * 4 

Mahabharata War is mentioned in grants dated in the Gupta 
Samvat era.® Buchanan mentions an inscription in the temple of 
Madhukesvar# at Banavasi in North Canara dated in 168th year of 
\ udhisthira era and two inscriptions at Belgaum in Mysore doted in the 
reign of Yudhisthira himself* The Tirthahalli plates of Mysore State 
record that King Janamejaya granted to the ascetics of the locality for 
worship of the God Sitarama some land constituting a properly name 
Muniv r ndak;et.ra in the place called Vrkodara on the west of the 
Tungabhadra in the Plavanga year corresponding to year 89 ofYudhiS- 
thir.i Bnka (3014 B.C.) in a Siva’s temple at lballi in Dharwar, an 
inscription is dated 3730 years after the great war and in Saka 5064 


*. Age of Sankara. 

2 . Fleet, CIl, 120, 124, 129, 134, 139. 

v Journey through Mysore, Canara and Malabar, IIL 231, ylt. 

4. M, XXX. 219-20. In Asiatic Researches (Vo. IX) Ellis notices a corner 
p ate grant of Janamejaya. Gibbons and Airy calculate the date as 7 th Anrii 

date ttfmtSiU " J Say lh " t th * Mahabl,arata composed after that 
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the inscriptions in Combodia we have “ the fragment of an 
inscription of the beginning of the 7th century which informs us that, 
as early as that time, both the epics were considered sacred on the 
border of distant Laos, and that records that king Somasarma present¬ 
ed a temple with copies of the Ramayana, the Puranas and the Bharata 
complete and had them recited every day .” * 1 2 3 


Latest about the beginning of the Christian era, Perundevanar 
known as Bharata Padiar, wrote his classical work, the Tamil Maha- 
bharata. 9 

The Aiholk Inscription of Pulikesin 11 , 3 has not yet been 
correctly read. 

In the Indian Antiquary (V. 67 - 71 ), it was originally published thus:— 

^TT^TT Td: 

t i 

TO gjprrq; II 

Pronnalekhamula (1. 68 - 72 ) reads the second line 

to I 

(Granting that the Sakabhupatikald here mentioned is the Saka 
era commencing in 78 A.D., and not any other Saka era of 550 B.C., 
as propounded by T. S. Narayanasastri, 4 * * * * the inscription does not 

Ellis relies for this conclusion on the Gavvja agraharam grant, translated by 
Colebrooke in 1806 (see I A, I. 377) and pronounced by him to be spurious. On 
Ellis’ correspondence, see Bhandarkar, JBRAS, X 89. For the Iballi inscrip¬ 
tion, see JASB, IV. 376; V. 725 ; VI. 88; JR AS, (N.S.), I. 273 ; JBRAS, IX. 315. 

I. I A, XV II. 31. M A. Barth *s review of Inscriptions Sanskrites Dcr Com - 
bodge, (Paris, 1885). 

2. A Sangam work on Mahabharata was undertaken in the 8th century 
under the patronage of the Pallava king and a third work was written in the 
13th century in the reign of Kulottunga III. See M. Raghava Iyengar’s Lectures 
in the Madras University, 1920, on Epigraphy and the South Indian Literature. 

3. I A, VIII. 237. 

4. For a discussion, sfee T. S Narayanasastri's Age of Sankara, Parti—D, 
pages 224-8. Macdonell ( 57 ,. 318) dates this inscription in 63^ A.D. and R.C. 
Duit {Civ. Ill, 21*;* in 637 AD. For »aka 556 (=634 5 A.D.), see I A, VIII. 
237; For e.ika 507 (=58;, 6 A.D.) sec l A, V. 67 and Weber’s IL, 196. For Hiuen 

Tsang’s account of Pulakesin II, see I A, VIL. 290. See also Hemehandra Rov 

Choudhry’s Political H*$ury cf India from P&ikshi; Journal of the Dept, of 
Letters Calcutta Univ rsity, Vol. IX 1926. For a review of Weber’s paper on 

the influence of the Greeks and Homeric poems on the MahSbharata see 1 A, 

XVII, 302. On the era of Yudhisthira, see Bhagvat. JBRAS, XX. 150. ’ 

9 
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(iiilate against tbe view that the Mahabharata war occurred 
■ here before the beginning of the Kaliyugn in 31 OJ B.C. 


(St 

ecr~some^ 


In his commentary on the Byhajjataka (VII. 9), composed in 6aka 
S88 (=960 A.D.) Bhattotpala writes thus : 

%*ri t TTffrs5^^-[ | 

5pR5: ?r^Hi sr faster II 

?Tifa^raw si^rsra/w (1044) n 


Phis verse may help to fix the date of $akakala and of the 
• iMi onomer Sphujidhvaja as posterior to it, but its meaning, particularly 
how the number is arrived at, is not ascertainable. 


‘J\\ 


SECTION IV. 

The Epics Compared 


While the Raraayana generally represents one-sided and exclusive 
Brahmanism,” says M. Williams, “the Mahabharata reflects the multi- 
iliteral character of Hinduism; its monotheism and polytheism its 
spirituality and materialism, its strictness and laxity, its priestcraft’and 
Till- priestcraft, its hierarchical interference and rationalistic philo- 
sophy, combined. ( Not that there was any intentional variety in the 
; >ngl f ^ ° f,he " ork «W almost every shade of opinion 

hro D u,«"T "° n V "° mpilati0n f ° rmed b >’ -■ Rradtial accretion 
.rot 0 a long period./' In unison with its more secular, popular, and 

human character the MalmbLaratn has, as a rule, .cs^fm mvdP 
mi allegory, and more of historical probability in its narratives than 
.he Ramayana./ The reverse, however, sometLes holds good For 
-..mple,tn Ramayana IV, xi, we have a simple division ofthe world 
“i Ur q f Uar!brs wr re f>* ons » whereas in Mahabharata VI ,' 56 , tV . w0 
“ Ve “ f; ' nr,tul dlvision (afterwards adopted by the Ptiranas) into 

r™^ 1>Vi,,aS ^ ( ° n,iUen "' Mambuivipa, or tlT^ 

l ■; Z " Pn y t Sf **. dVi ^ 4 - ^^vipa, 5. Krannca-dvipa, 
pa, (. ushkar.t-dvipa; surrounded respectively by seven 
-.eans in concentric belts, vi,, ,. , he sea of salt ,aL (I.aVaxa) 2 of 
.ugar-enne juice ( ksht- , i > c v — or 

z ^ ,~ d sr 

,b„ Mem or abude of the 
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tre of Jambu Dviba, which again is divided into nine Varshas or 
countries separated by eight ranges of mountains, the Yarsha called 
Bharat A (India) lying south of the Himavat range. 



“ Notwithstanding these wild ideas and absurd figments, the Maha- 
bharata contains many more illustrations of real life and of domestic 
and social habits and manners than the sister Epic. Its diction, again, 
is more varied than that of the Ramayana. The bulk of the latter poem 
(notwithstanding interpolations and additions) being by one author, is 
written with uniform simplicity of style and metre (See p. 335, note 2); 
and the antiquity of the greater part is proved by the absence of any 
studied elaboration of diction. The Mahabharata, on the other hand, 
though generally simple and natural in its language, and free from the 
conceits and artificial constructions of later writers, comprehends a 
great diversity of composition, rising sometimes (especially when the 
Indra-vajra metre is employed) to the higher style and using complex 
grammatical forms and from the mixture of ancient legends, occasional 
archaisms and Vedic formations.” 1 


“ In the Mahabharata (Vana-parvan 15872-16601) ihe Raniopakh- 
yana is told very nearly as in the Ramayana, but there is no mention of 
Valmiki as its author, and no allusion to the existence of the great 
sister Epic. Markandeya is made to recount the narrative to Yudhish- 
thira, after the recovery of Draupadi (who had been carried of! by 
Jayadratha, as bita was by Havana), in order to show 7 that there v ere 
other examples in ancient time.-, of virtuous people suffering violence at 
the hand of wicked men. It is probable (and even Processor Weber 
admits it to be possible) *hat the Mahabharata episode was epitomized 
from the Ramayana, and altered here and there to give it an appearance 
of originality. There are, however, remarkable differences. The story 
in the Mahabharata, although generally treating Rama as a great human 
hero only, begins with the circumstances which led to the incarnation 
of Vishnu, and gives a detailed account of what is first mentioned in 
the Uttarakandn of the Ramayana the early history of Havana and his 
brother. The birth of Rama, his youth, and his father’s wish to inaugu 
arate him as heir-apparent are then briefly recounted Dasatathab 
sacrifice, Rama’s education, his winning of Sita and other contents oi 
the Bala-kanda are omitted. The events of the Ayodhya-kanc and much 
of the Aranya Kanda ire narrated in about fortv verses. A more 
detailed narrat ive bog bis with the appearance befor- Ravun;, of the 


I. M. Wilma?/.',’ /h,> 
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^mutilated Surpanukhn, but many variations occur; for instance* 
Kabandha is killed, but not restored to life, the story of Savari is 
omitted and there is no mention of the dream sent by Brahma to 
comfort Sita. 

“ There are other references to, and brief epitomes of parts of the 
story of the Ramayana in the Mahabharata, e.g., in Vanaparvan i 1*1 77- 
1 1219 ; in Drona parvan 2224-2246 ; in Santi parvan 944-955 ; in Hari- 
vamsa2324-2359, 8672-8674, 16232. These and other differences 
have led Professor \\ eber to suggest the inquiry whether the Maha¬ 
bharata version may not be more primitive than that of the Ramayana, 
and possibly even the original version, out of which' the other was 
developed. * Or ought we/ he asks, * to assume only that the Maha¬ 
bharata contains the epitome of an earlier recension of our text of the 
Ramayana ; or should both texts, the Ramopakhayana and the Rama¬ 
yana, be regarded as resting alike upon a common groundwork, but 
each occupying an independent standpoint ?’ Ml 

Weber has thus advanced the theory that the composition of the 
Mahabharata mint have preceded that of the Rdmiiyaiia. So also 
R.C* Dutt; “ We must premise even as a picture of life the Ramayana 
is long posterior to the Mahabharata. We miss in the Ramiiyana the 
fiery valour and the proud self-assertion of iheKshatriyas of the Maha¬ 
bharata and the subordination of the people to the priestly caste is 
more complete.” 

1 he traditional belief of the orthodox Hindus in the priority of 
the R ' l "^yana is apparently shaken by the acceptance of these the¬ 
ories. But there is ample external and internal evidence to falsify the 
modern theory and corroborate Indian tradition. 

There are clear references to the story of the Ramayana in the 
Mahabharata. Srngiber ap tra is considered a place of sanctity and 
pilgrimage because of Rama’s visit to it. Not ono of the heroes of the 
■iahabharata is named In the Ramayana whereas the story of Rama is 
v y frequently referred to in the other. In the Vanaparvan whore 
Ramopakhyana is related, some of the verses closely resemble the 
original, and V}asn postulates that the storv of Itama was loo popular 
to need any detail.' 

I. M. WlU.1 VMS’ Indian Wisdom, 366 7. 

2 Vica p.rvan, 275-292, 149-75. The PurSpas contain numerous allusions 
to the RSmSyav • A eni Puiam. '■ in epitome of the seven Books in seven 


Chapter The Pfnjma and 


'"••al chapters to the same 
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direct references * 1 must amply prove the priority of the 
Ramayana. But the negatives try to explain it away by the plea that 
these are later interpolations , What do the orthodox Hindus gain by 
purposely interpolating unimportant references and arguing the feigned 
priority of the one epic to the other ? If the original of the Mahabharata 
did not contain any references to the Ramayana, they had no business 
in such interpolation. The Mahabharata loses not, nor does Uie 
Ramayana gain, a particle of belief or regard by a consideration of 
chronological priority or posteriority ; for it is in the inherent nature of 
the Hindu mind to disregard all cpiestions of history. If the Ramayana 
had really been composed later, how is this fact accounted for— that 
the Mahabharata war, the most important incident as it is in the world's 
history, fails to have the least reference to it in Valmiki’s work? 
Valmiki’s ignorance of the Great War cannot bo the answer. Nor can 
the sanctity of Kuruksetra be less conspicuous than that of Srngibera- 
pura, so as to lose mention of it in a religious work a ; the Ramav.ma. 
The argument of interpolation has neither purpose nor probability. 

subject. The Visnupurana has also a section [IV a) about Rama and in III. 3 
describes Valmiki as the Vyasa of the 24th Dvapara. The Brahmandapurana 
has a Ramayana Mahiitmya and embodies the Adhyatma Rflmayana. For full 
account of these references and later Jain and Buddhist modifications, see Int. to 
Uttararamacarita by S. K. Belvalkar, HOS, No. 4. 

I. HOPKINS ( The Great Epic oj India 62) says “The individual allusions prove, 
therefore, nothing in regard to the general priority of Valmiki as the first epic 
poet. They prove that the Mahabharata was only not completed before Val¬ 
miki wrote, just as the mention of the Vayu Purana in the Mahabharata shows 
only that there was a Purana of that name not before the Bharata ginning but 
before its end. They show also no antipathy or wish to suppress Valkimi’s 
name influenced the Bharata poets, who therefore, had they simply retold or 
epitomised a poem recognised as Valmiki’s would probably have mentioned his 

name in connection with the Rama Upakhyana ”.Apart from VII. 143. 

67, the Mahabharata knows the poet Valmiki only in the I2th and 13th books; 
whereas it knows everywhere the Rama tale, a poem called the Ramayana, and 
a saint known not \ a poet but as an ascetic called Valmiki. It gives the R ama- 
episode as it gives other ancient tales handed down from Antiquity without 
having been assigned to a specific author. The Kama Upakhayana stands to the 
Ramayana, somewhat as the Na! Uj akha\ ma stands to the Nn hatha, in that 
it is an early talc of unknown authorship which a poet made his own. Long 
before there is any allusion to Valmiki’s Ramayana, the base of the great epic, the 
substance of the Bharata Ratha is recognised in Hindu Literature; while the 
latest additions to the great epic refers to Valmiki himself as a man who is to be 
that is, who is already, famous, TSRlTSSqf (VIII, 18 49, S. Inri. Edn.l 

Between these extreme* lies the Ramayana.” For a list of parallel passages in 
the Epics, see App. A to his book* 
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The Ramayana represent? its actors as often moving bdyond 
earthly sphere. 'Fhe Mahabharata deals with men and not bears or 
monkeys. “ In the latter ” says Weber himself, “ human interest every¬ 
where predominates and a number of well-defined personages are 
introduced, to whom the possibility of historical existence cannot be 

denied.” No scholar can discern any improbability in gambling, 

loss of kingdom, exile and war. An advanced race of men can place 
no confidence in the story of a ten-headed monster. RsyaSpnga is 
represented in the Ramayana as a sage ever in solitude and unseen by 
men or women. He was born of a hind and had a horn on his head. 
The earlier we peep into the world’s history, the world is more simple 
and credulous. 'Fhe Ramayana must have been composed when India 
was yet in very early stages of theological evolution. 

In the Mahabharata Adiparvan a house of combustibles is erected 
by a Mlecha called Purocana at the bidding of I)urvodhana. Again 
Vi«Jura, trying to reveal the conspiracy of the lac house to his friends 
the Pandavas, talks to them in a Mlecha tongue understood by 
the accompanying populus. The war-portion of the same 
epic names not less than half a dozen Mlecha Kings taking part in the 
war itself (Drona Parvaa, 26, O.'b 119, 122). On the contrary the Ramayana 
makes no such references at all and the only few allusions to the 
Vavanas do not, prove alien interference in politics. The signification 
of ‘ Yavana ’ is not the same as that of * Mlecha.* It is therefore safe 
to deduce that at the time of the Ramayana foreign influence was not 
felt, at any rate not enough to give the foreigners a territorial dominion 
in the international policy of Indian States. 

The geographical account of Valmiki regarding Southern India 
denies the existence of any civilized kingdoms there. On the 
other hand he country south of the Yindhya range is the haunt of 
savage demons like Yiradha and Kaban^ha. In the royal invitations 
at Pasaratfha’s Court no one King of Southern India has a summons, 

: >r duev Rama in his journey southwards make alliance with a civilized 
prince. On the other hand the Kings of Southern India have a 
prominent reception at the 1 RdLjasiiya sacrifice of Yudhisthirn. The 
IT ‘graphical sketch of Ilhfirata-varsa as give i in th< ilhlsma-parva 
sluov a ve.i intimate acquaintance with the advanced s'ates of the 
Dekhan. Hence since the days of the Ramayana the country appears 
from a political point ol view to have made a decided advance. 

Tim test of archery at the marriage of Sit a had better be compared 
with, that at praupa<Jii-Swayamvara. The latter indicate* an obvious 
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in the dexterity of the test. Likewise is the improvement in 
the art of war. Rama’s armv knows not of varied dispositions, whereas 
in the Bharata war the plan of Vyuhas or arrays has already been 
devised, by means of which a small force can withstand a powerful one. 
The ordered supervision of the commandants, the regular signals of 
colored standards, the applausive roars of victorious combatants—all 
these never miss a detailed delineation in the battles of the Great War, 
The complexity in the development of martial tactics shows a sign of a 
later age. 

The encyclopiediac variety of the contents of the Mnhabharat.a 
together with its vastness of knowledge in every line of science or art 
shows a rapid progress from the age of Valmlki. Vvasa notes law and 
science reduced to a system, whereas no idea of codification is 
discernible in the Rftmayana. 

The character of Sita is advantageously compared with that of 
Draupadl. Sita is simpler and more cowardly. She exhorts the 
reluctant Rama to permit her company to the woods. Draupadl 
musters her strength to argue the justice of Yudhisthira’s authority 
to pawn his wife when once he has enslaved himself. Sita belongs to 
an age of ignorance and timidity; Draupadl of wisdom and courage. 
Draupadl’s religious convictions are looser than the god-fearing instinct: 
of the daughter of janaka. 

The rigour of patriarchal ties and institutions is palpably visible 
in the history oi RAma, The disintegration of the presbyterian respect 
enjoined by Hindu canons of conduct has set in by the time of the 
Mahabharat a. i RAma is a model son, innocently submissive to paternal 
mandate; Bharata, the paragon of a brother; Sugrlva, the standard of 
a friend. A sense of sincere duty animates Valralki’s characters and 
the pivot of Rama’s victory is the truthfulness of his adherents} The 
reverse is the age of the Mahabhftrata. Bhlmn is ready to revolt against 
Yudhisthira, if only he should consent to a conciliation. lie is 
impatient to throw off the Kaurava princes, despite their promise of 
self-slavery on a failure at dice. Salya readily takes the side of the 
Kurus, Business and self-seeking overrides the feeling oi truthful 
responsibility. For victory’s, sake every cryu is readily committed — 
from false evidence and forger) to robbery aud murder, puryudhana’s 
attempt to poison his own kinsmen or Yudhisthira’s abetment at Drona's 
murder are sufficient instances. This state of corruption .aid degenor.i. v 
clear!) points to a later sceptic sta^e of socielv. 
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a van a carries off Slta by force and she would not allow her to 
be touched by Hanuman, when he proposes to lake her on his back to 
Rama’s abode. Even after victory she has to pass through an ordeal 
of fire for admission to the queenship. Similarly in the Kamyaka 
forest Jayadratha abducts DraupadI by force and is easily received 
again without any test of good conduct by her husbands. Apparently 
Rama’s contemporaries had a stricter notion of morality and wifely 
duty and stronger was the faith in the interposition of Providence. The 
relaxation in such religious and ethical beliefs proves an advance in 
the age of the Mahabharata. 


It has been said, “The heroes of the Ramayana are somewhat 
\ tame and common place personages, very respectful to priests, very 

} anxious to conform to the rules of decorum and etiquette.” This 

is a negativist’s argument. But that very tameness of heroes and priestly 
\ domination is a sign of antiquity, for when people learn to reason and 
| argue, priests can no longer claim predominance. 

Regarding the corapartive merits of the two great epics, says 
Ai roc ndo Ghosf ., 1 “ Valmlki’s mind seems nowhere to be familiarised 
with the stem intellectual gospel of Niskama pharma, thai morality 
of disinterested passionless activity, promulgated by Krishna of 
Dwaraka and formulated by the Krishna of the Island, which is one 
great keynote *flf the Mahabharata. Had he known it, I doubt whether 
the strong leaven of sentimentalism and feminity in his nature would not 
have rejected it; such temperaments, when they admire strength, admire 
it manifested and forceful rather than self-contained. Valmlki’s 
^characters a.C' from emotional or imaginative enthusiasm, not from 
intellectual conviction; an enthusiasm of immorality tyrannises over 
Ravana. Like all manly moral temperaments, he instinctively insisted 
,ou an ola established code of morals being universally observed as the 
only basis of ethical stability, avoided casuistic developments and 
f distasted innovators in metaphysical thought as by their persistent and 
searching que. ions dangerous to the established bases of morality, 
especially to its wholesome ordinariness and evervdavnuss. Vaimlki, 
therefore,, the hither of our secular poetry, stands for that early and 
finely moral civil: ation which was the true heroic age of the Hindu 
spirit. Yyasa/'foliowing Valmiki, stood still farther’em into the ora of 
aristocratic turbulence and disorder. If there is any kernel «»f truth in 
;l v legend -about him, he must have contributed powerfully to the 

X. of Kalidaza, Tagore & Co., Madras, 
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establishment of those imperial forms of government and society which 
Valmiki had idealised. It is that he celebrated and approved the 
policy of a great aristocratic statesman who aimed at the subjection 
of his order to the rule of a central imperial power which should typify 
its best tendencies and control or expel its worst But while Valmiki 
was a soul out of harmony with its surroundings and^looking bagk to 
an m eal past, Yyasa was a man of his time profoundly in sy mpath y with 
it, full of its tendencies, hopeful of its results and looking forward to an 
ideal future. The one was a conservative imperialist advocating return 
to a better but dead model, the other a liberal imperialist looking 
forward to a better bqt unborn model. Yvasa' accordingly does not 
revolt from the aristocratic code of morality ; it harmonises with his 
own proud and strong spirit, he accepts it as a basis for conduct, but 
purified and transfigured by the illuminating idea of the Niskama 
Dharma. But above all intellectuality is his grand note; 'he is 
profoundly interested in ideas, in metaphysics in ethical problems ; he 
subjects morality to casuistic tests from which the more delicate moral 
tone of Yalmlki’s spirit shrank ; he boldly erects above ordinary ethics 
a higher principle of conduct having its springs in intellect and strong- 
character; he treats government and society from the standpoint of a 
practical and discerning statesmanlike mind, idealising solely for the 
sake of standard. He touches in fact all subjects, and whatever he 
touches, he makes fruitful and interesting by originality, penetration 
und a sane and bold vision. In all this he is the son of the civilisation 
he has mirrored to us, a civilisation in which both morality and f 
material developments are powerfully intellectnalised. Nothing is 
more remarkable in all the characters of the MahabbSrata than this 

puissant ihlellectualism; every action of them seems to beTm] ellcd by 
an immense; driving force of mind solidifying in character and therefore 


conceived and outlined as in stone. This org. istic force of the 
intellect is at least as noticeable as the impulse of mo, al or immoral 
enthusiasm behind each groat action of the Efim ay ana. Throughout 
the poem the victorious and manifold mental activity of the mo is 
prominent and gives its character to its civilisation. 'There is ;ar more 
of thought in action than in tho RamAya^a, far less of thought in 
repose ; the one pic hires a rime of gigantic ferment and disturbance; 
me other, as far as humanity is concerned, an age of equipoise, order 
and tranquillity. ” 


10 



PURANAS 
SECTION V 

Purasaas. 




I he Puranas constitute an important department of Sanskrit 
literature in their connection with the later phases of Brahmanism, as 
exhibited in the doctrines of emanation, incarnation, and triple mani¬ 
festation ( 1 rimurti) and are, in real fact, the proper Veda of popular 
Tlinduism, having been designed to convey the exoteric doctrines of the 
\ eda to the lower castes and to women. On this account, indeed, 

. they are sometimes called a fifth Veda. Their name Pur ana signifies 
old traditional story, J and the eighteen ancient narratives to which 
the name is applied are said to have been compiled by' the'ancient 
^ige vyasa ( also called Krishna-'} raipayana and l>Ctdar~i vmia) ) the 
arranger of the \ edas and IMahabharata and the supposed founder of 
the Vedanta philosophy. They are composed chiefly in the simple 
Sioka metre (with occasional passages in prose), and are, like the 
Mahabharata, very encyclopaedical in their range of subjects. They 
intlSt llu ^ how ever, be confounded with the Itihasas, which are properly 
bn; histories of heroic inrtn, not Gods, though those moil were 
afterwards deified. The Puranas are properly the history of the gods 
’.homselves, interwoven with even* variety of legendary tradition on^y 
other .-nbj,;r.o:. Viewing them as a whole, the theology they teach is 
anything but impte, consistent, or uniform. While nominally 
trifheioic to suit the three developments of Hinduism, the religion 
of the Puranas is practically polytheistic and yet essentially pan¬ 
theistic. ' (Underlying their whole teaching may be discerned the 
on- grand doctrine which is generally found at* the root of Hindu 
i heology, whether Vedic or Puranic -pure uncompromising pan- 
tun-c. But interwoven with the radically pantheist it and Vedamic 
texture of these compositions, tinged as it is with other philosophical 
ideas (dspoi sally the Sankhyan doctrine of Prakrit!), and diversified as 
it is v- d:i endless fanciful mythologies, theogonies, cosmogonies, and 
mythical gen- uogics we have a whole body of leaching on nearly 
e\er\' subject of knowledge. The Puranas pretend to give the history 
,}u ' whoIe ,UHverse from the most remote ages, and claim to be the 
inspired reveal era of scientific as well as theological truth. They 
dogmatize on physical science, geography, the form of the earth, 
astr<.nom), cliroa aogy ; and even in the case of one or two Puranas, 
anatomy, medicine, grammar, and the use of military weapon . All 
inn cyoe oi very <pie tionablo omniscience is conveyed in the form 
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fading dialogues (connecting numerous subordinate dialogues), 
in some of which a well-known and supposed divinely inspired sage, 
like Parasara, is the principle speaker, and answers the inquiries put to 
him by his disciples ; while in others, Loma-harshana (or Roma- 
harshana), the pupil of Vyasa, is the narrator being called Suta, that 
is, ‘Bard’or * Encomiast ,'* as one of ail order of men to whom the 
reciting of the Itihasas and Puranas were especially interested.” This 
passage taken from the Indian Wisdom of M. Williams may be taken to 
be a fair description of the Puranas. * 1 * * * V. 


The origin of the eighteen Puranas is thus stated in the Yisnu 
Purana 1 : Accomplished in the purport of the Puranas, Vyasa compiled 
a Puranik Sarah it a, consisting of historical and legendary traditions^ 
prayers and hymns and sacred chronology. He bad a distinguished 
desciple Suta, also termed’ Romaharsana, to him the great Alum 
communicated the Puranas. Suta had six scholars, Sumati, Agnivarcus, 
Maitreya Samsapayana, Akyt'-ivrata and Savarni. The three last 
composed three fundamental Samhitas and Romaharsana himself 


i. Visgu Puraya, III. vi and Wilson’s Translation, III. 63-66. Sec JASt: t 

I. 84. and Burnouf’s Bhngavnta purana, preface. For similar accounts: 

i. The Atharva Veda (is-16) says, “Itihasa, Purana, Gatha, and others 

ii. Satapatha Brilhtnana (XIV vi-10-6) says: “ The Rig-Veda, Yajur-Vcda, 
Sama-Vcla. Atlrarva-Veda, Itihasa, Purega. Upanishads, Sutras, slokc , 
their explanations &c. 

iii* Taittiriya Araiyv >ka (ii-9) says, “The Veda, Itihasa, Purana, Gatha 
&c.” 

Iv. Chandogya Upanishad (Vii) says “He said, ( Q Exalted one, 1 am 
acquainted with the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Yeda, Santa*Veda, and the fourth* 
Atharva-Veda, and the fifth, Itih&sa (history) and puiaiu. 

V. Manu Samhita (III. 2 } 2 ) nays, “In Sradh ceremonies, the Sastran called 
the Vedas, the Samhitas, the stories, the histories, the puranas and the 
Khilas should be recited to others,” 

The Bhagavata (X. iii, 496) says, Aruni, Kalyapa, SSvami, Akrtavanyw 
Samsapayana, and IlSrita are the six Pauranikas (learned in the puran :s). 
They learnt the pur 3 na from my father who was the pupil of Vyasa. After 
studying the original (Purana) Samhita. they each wrote a separate (Purana) 
Samhita etc. 

Sndharaswamin (in commenting on sloka XH-vii, 6) sa\ >, “At first Vvasa 
wrote six Samhitas and taught them to my father, Romaharsana. From him 
Aruui and others learr each one SamhitT I am then punil: from me Rurba 
has learnt them.'* 


AgmpurSna says. “ The Suta Lomaharsana received the pururt .1 from V >: >a. 
human, Agnivarca, Haitrcya, Samsapayana, Krpavrata, and S’ivnmi became his 
pu pi It-. Samsapayana and others wrote the puran- .amhnas. 



' 
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compiled a fourth, called Romaharsanika; the substance of which four 
Samhitas is collected into Jhis (Visnu Purana). The first of all the 
Pu ran as is entitled the Brahma. Those who are acquainted with the 
Puranas enumerate eighteen. It will thus appear that an original 
Samhita of Vvasa was expanded by his desciples into eighteen separate 
works at his direction. In Visnu Purana, (VI, iii, 16) it is said Vvasa, 
learned in the Vedas, wrote a purana samhita with Akhyana, Upakh- 
yana, Gatha, and Kalpasuddhi. The commentator explains these four 
subjects:—“ What is seen with one’s own eyes is called Akhyana by the 
learned men ; what is heard from different persons is called Upakh- 
yftna ; songs about the ancestors are called Gatha ; and the treatment 
of the srfu^dha ceremony is called Kalpasuddhi.” Amarasimha gives 
the word Pan cal aks ana, characterized by five topics, as a synonym of 
Purana. These topics are (i) the creation of universe (Sarga); (ii) Its 
destruction and recreation (Prati-Sarga); (iii) the genealogy of gods 
and pairiarchs (Vamsa); (iv) the reigns and periods of the Manus 
(Manvantara) and (v) the history of the solar and lunar race of kings 
(V am£anucarif,a). 


The fact that very few Purcinas now extant answer to the title 
Pancalaksapa, says AT. Williams, “ and that abstract given in the MatBya- 
purana of the contents of all the others does not always agree with the 
extant works,' either in the subjects described or number of verses 
enumerated, proves that like the Ramayana and Mahabharala, they 
were precoded by more ancient works. 1 In all probability there were 
Mula Ramayana and Mu!a Mahabharata.” 2 


_ \ he Puranas aim at exalting one of the three members of the 

Tri-murti* Brahma, Visnu, or Siva ; those which relate to Brahma 
’ cing sometimes called Rajasa Puranas (from his own peculiar Guna 
Rajas) ; those which exalt Visnu being designated Sattvii: (from his 
Guna Saftva); and those which prefer Siva being styled Tamasa (from 
his Guna Tarnas). 


I. for instance, Matsya purana gives the following description of 
Brahma V aiv arpi Purana: - TI. ■: Puiana. which >■ recited before Narad a by 
Sitvanii, and which contains the glory of Pr*na, the accounts of Rad hunt a re 
Kalpa, and the story of Ik. hm’a in eighteen thousand slok is called Brahma 
V;uvarta. Put the present Braiinm-Vaivarta Pur fin a does not mention its 
rccnation by b-van.- h for- Xfiroga and docs not Contain the slorU-^of Brahma 
Varan a and Radhantara Kalpa, 

?. Indian Wisdom, 492-3. 
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Thd Puranas have been thus classified:— 

A. Rajasa , or those which relate to Brahma, are 




1. Brahma, 2. Brahman da, 3. Brahma-Vaivarta, 4. Markandeva, 

5. Bhavi^ya* 6* Vain ana. 

B. Sattvikdi or those which exalt Yisnu, are 

1. Vising 2 Bhagavata, 3. Xaradiya, 4. Garuda, 3* Padma, 

6. Varaha. These six are usually called Yais$ava Puranas. 

C. Tamasa , or those which glorify Biva, are 

I. 6iva, 2. Linga, 3. Skancjia, 4, Agni, 5. Matsya, 6. KOrma. 
These six are usually styled &aiva Puranas. 

There are eigteen Upa-Puranas or 'secondary Puranas/ sub¬ 
ordinate to the eighteen Maha or principal Puranas :—1. Sanafknmara ; 

2. Narasimha or Nvsirhha ; 3. Naradiya or Bj-hnn-naradlya ; 4. .Siva; 
5. Durvfisasa: 6. Kapila; 7. Manava; S. AuSanasa; 9. Varuna; 
10. Jxalika; 11. Samba; 12. Nandi; 13. Saura; 14, Parafam; 
15. Adilya: 16. Maheevara; 17. Bhagavata (thought to be a mis¬ 
reading for Bhargava); 18. Vasistha. Another list given by Professor 
H. PI. Wilson varies a little thus:—1. Sana^kumara ; 2. Narasimha, 

3. Naraija; 4. Siva-Dharma; 5. liurvasasa; 6. Bhavi^ya ; 7. Kapila; 
8. Manava; 9, Ausanasa; 10. Brahmfmda; 11. Varuna; 12. Kalika ; 
13. Maheavara; 14. Samba; 15. Saura; 16. Para&ara; i7. Bhagavata; 
18. Kurma. 

It is a matter of controversy whether by Bhagavata Purana is tacant 
the Sri Bhagavata or the Devi Bhagavata, that is, a Vaisnava or a 
Saiva composition. By the advocates of tyevi Bhagavata, ii is said 
that Sri Bhagavata was compo>od by Bopadeva, son of Kefeva poet of 
the Court of Hematjri, Raja of Devagiri (1260-71 A.D.). S On -he 
names of the eighteen Puranas there are a few variations. Kurma 
omits the Agni and substitutes Yayu, Agni omits Siva and inserts Yayu, 
Varaha omits Garuda and Bruhmftnd*i and has Yayu and Narasimha 
instead. Markande} <. Yisnu and Bhagavata omit Vayu .Vaifn-va 
like Agni gives up Siva. Mulastambu Purana gives an account of 

i. For this discussion, see Wilson Preface to Vishnu Purana. xxxix and 
BurnouP Ini. to Bhagavata Purana I. see xdi. xcvli and Int. to die Tdugu 
Edition (Madras) see LyaiU As. Res. VIII. 967; Lassen, Ind. Ant. IV. 599; I’ c |- 
walkar, Sys:cm of Sams. Gramm 10 [ : Bhandarkar, Ei!D 1 89. There i* 
jaimlniya Bhagavata ( 0 ML t R iso. 3171), 
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, the divine architect, his human descendants. I he artisan 
class and of their customs, rites and ceremonies in 23 Adhyayas. 1 

Prof. Wilson assigns the composition of these works to a period 
later than the Gth century A.I). “They offer ” he says “characteristic 
peculiarities of a more modern description, in the paramount import¬ 
ance which they a sign to individual divinities, in the variety and pur¬ 
port of the rites addressed to them and in the invention of new legends 
illustrative of the power and graciousness of those divinities and of the 
efficacy of implicit devotion to them.” The Professor further discovers 
allusions to circumstances, which make the assignment of a compara¬ 
tively recent date indisputable. As a culminating remark, he adds 
“ they were pious frauds for temporary purposes.” 2 

The deductions which occasioned the learned scholar’s remarks 
are based on internal evidence, the authority of which modern research 
questions on all sides. Sectarianism consists in the exclusive and not 
merely preferential worship of any divinity. The Puranas as a whole 
do not prohibit the worship of any god, but the sectarianism goes to 
tVu extent of recommending a particular deity in preference to all 
others. Passages are not rare in the Puranas, where all the deities are 
described as occupying an equal scale in the Hindu pantheon. Again 
the Professor, seems to have given greater weight to the internal testi¬ 
mony from those passages, which he thinks have a modern appear¬ 
ance, than to thai which results from those parts which the Puranas 
must have contained from their first composition, in order to entitle 
ihem to a sacred character and to that reverence with which fhese 
works have been regarded by the Hindus. But the fixing of a possible 
dare when the Puranas received their present form is a question of 

1. TC, III 4002. 

On the merit of the Chronology of the Punlnas, see introduction. 

On the PurSnas, generally, see Introduction to Wilson’s Translation of 
\i; m Fumya. Bose, Sri Krishna, his life and teachings: R. C. Dutt, Civ . II. v. 
Holtzman, Das Mahabharala , IV. 29-58. Pargiter, The Puranic Text of the Dyna - 
ties of the Kali ago T. S. Kcrayana Sastri, the Age of Sankara {lml Rev. X. 585); 
Mac. done I, SL,; K. C- Kangilal, Philosophy of the Puranas; Iv. Narayana- 
swami Iyer, The Puranas in the light of modern science , (Adyar, Madras). (This 
is a rvmarkaole work in which much of the mythology of the Puranas is 
rationally and scientifically interpreted). Pa ram an and Bharati’s Sri Krishna, 
toe Lord of Love (see Ind, Rev, IX. 933); Civ Gopinatham’s, Sri Krishna Para - 
brahma Vidiarana, (F-llorc), 

2 . Preface to Translation of Vi- •;,* Pur a 
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no consequence, when it is admitted that there is abundant 
positive and circumstantial evidence of the prevalence of the doctrines 
which they teach, the currency of the legends which they narrate and 
the integrity of the institutions which they describe, at least three 
centuries before the Christian era. They cannot, therefore, be pious 
frauds in subservience to sectarian imposture. What more conclusive 
evidence of their antiquity can be required than their containing a 
correct description of the doctrines and institutions of the Hindu 
religion, which were prevalent in India centuries before the Chis- 
tian era? For it is more probable that the present Puranas are the 
same works as were then extant, than lhat eighteen persons should 
have each conceived 1800 years afterwards the design of writing a 
Purana and should have been able to compile or compose so accurately 
18 different works which correspond so exactly in most of their minute 
particulars. Within the short compass of this work, it is not possible io 
discuss the Professor’s views in greater detail. Suffice it to say, that 
Vans Kennedy has, in his letters, which are printed as appendix to the 
Vth volume of Wilson’s Translation of the Vishnu Purana, demonstrated 
that Wilson's remarks are completely erroneous and ’ his reasoning i> 
altogether ineffectual to prove that the Puranas are modern compi¬ 
lations. The reader, if he has any real interest in ancient Indian 
Literature, is referred to the masterly criticism of Vans Kennedy and 
he will immensely benefit by its study. 

There is a Purana Saryasva, anonymous, giving a brief sketch 
of all the. Puranas in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit College . 1 2 3 Tic 
same library also contain- a Purana SQchi being a list of the contents 
of all Upapuranas and iho Mahabharata . 8 Bhuvana Kosa is a collection 
of passages from the Puranas bearing on the geography »r the world . 8 
So is Bhugoianirnaya by Ramakrishna Yajvani . 4 


1. Cal. No. 51 . 

2 . Ibid. No. 52 . 

3. Ibid. No. 106 

4 . Ibid. No. 108 . 
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SECTION VI 

Tantras . 1 

Tantras represent a later phase of the Puranic religion. Tantrika 
doctrines are inculcated in the Puranas. As distinct books they are of 
later age but never of an age later than the Christian era. Sakti is 
the active energising will of a god, personified as his wife. The 
tantras are numerous and to Saktas, or worshippers of gakti they take 
the place of the Purartas. They embrace much that is said in the 
Puranas and contain formulas of magic and witchcraft and charms 
for averting and producing evils. Among Tantras, are Rudra Yamala, 
Kalika, Mahanirvana, Kularnava etc. 

Tantric literature is usually designated as Vaidika and non-vaidika 
indicating whether they recognise the supreme authority of the Vedas 
or not In the latter class all the Buddhist and Jain tantras are 
included while the Vaidika tantras are again Saiva, Sakteya, Yamala, 
etc. The: last of this class are practically encyclopcedias of knowledge 
in all branches of human exertion as developed till the time of their 
composition. These wonderful and interesting works once existed in 
the library of Kavindracharya Sarasvati of Benares. 9 A few of his 
manuscripts aye found scattered all over India and Yamalashtaka, the 
31st of the Yamala Tantras which are altogether 32, found in the Tanjore 
Palace Library, professes to give the name of the authors, extent and 
contents of all works before the seventh or eighth century. The vedic 
rites nr:, analysed and classified according to the subject or the govern¬ 
ing deity. Details of the four Upa-yedas and of 32 Yamala Tantras 
throw an astonishing light on the extern of perished literature proclaim¬ 
ing man’s utter incapacity against the cruel hand of Time. Arthaveda 
for an example extends ov< r 30000 slokas and treats of all branches 
of state politics, industrial development and minerology, that is, every ¬ 
th ing of artha. 



1. On Tantras, see M, WILLIAMS, Indian Wisdom, 501-5 and Works of 
WOQDROFFr: ; R, C. Dutt, Civ, II. 212. 

2. I ule the Kavindi. furya's list published in Gaekwad Sanskrit series. 
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CHAPTER II 

Kavya 



1. The terra Kavya literally and in its widest sense connotes all 
that is the work of a poet . In that sense Kavya is the subject of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature. The science of poetics, embracing in it dramaturgy, 
music and dancing, is a concomitant of Kavya or Poetry. In the words 
of Mamma ta, Kavya is thus described : 

5r^l?rf#r- 

*tfft ^fW'ici^RJmcPrr qg; I 


“ Kavya is that which touches the inmost cords of the human mind 
and diffuses itself into the crevices of the heart, working up a lasting 
sense of delight. It is an expression in the beautiful ft mm and #nelodious 
language of the best thoughts and noblest emotions, which is the 
spectacle of life, awakening the finest souls.’* 

Kavya is kravya or dvkya, literal!} audible or visible ; these are 
respectively Poems or Plays. In its narrower sense the term Kavya is 
used as an equivalent to poem (prose or verse) and the terra Rupaka 
denotes a play. The different kinds of Rupakas and their characteris¬ 
tics will be described in a later chapter. 

Sravya Kavya is of two kinds, verse or prose. Thus says; Visvn- 
nfif.ha : ?TFFW5T <FqWPPT I 


Rhetorician. distinguish between the body and embellishments of 
poetry. The theories of poetical embellishment will be noticed in f he 
Chapter on Poetics. Daudin in his Kavyadartki says, ‘‘The * body * 
consists of a series of words calculated to* aptly convey .1 desired 
meaning. This (body) is adequately divided into just three sorts 
metrical, prose, and mixed. The metrical consists of four feel, and this 
again falls into two clas ^ s Yrtta and ] ji. 7 ' Those are describe! in 
the Chapter on Metrics. Gadya or prose romance is treated in a la 1 or 
chapter. 

2. Poetr\ in verse h-cows’genoralh ihe manner > Ramayana. 
b<nne call Kavvas, arliiical epics. They are either long or short, culled 
respectively Mnh&kav)as and Laghnkavvaj or Khanda Kavyas. Raghn- 
vamsa and Xaisadha are instances of the former and MegbarliUa and 
11 
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Yi^vanatha in his Sahityadarpana (VI. 315-325) 


describes the characteristics of a Mahakavya thus 


^vfcp-4r ci'w fpfp: W- I 

H33f: fuf ^Riwrrl'^cr: II 

W: fcF3TT m \ 

W^rc^fTFfW'Frsffr # II 

wft wf; m I 

ithfw swwr II 

#: ^ TvS l#T I 

sfr€r sRgftfer 5 # m II 

®1%?^T Fic^T^Fri *Kli ^ gopsftgjpj I 
tTcpffTO^: II 

Fri%<raf: *mr 3i5Tf*m fir I 
frtcwt: a>rfa *nt: w.m swr II 
FriWlFT ^(Fr: FYF FFT I 
^n^^spftjr^i^FrJfpms II 
JiriTF^r'^Rie^SFRT’Rr: I 
torfpffrt ^ F^T^r^r: II 

^fcfarr T4f%<T FfWtoifT ^Ffr ?5 11 
=pHhrer m Frar JrprasgRR^r wr I 
FRTFJ- H#FTR' 3 II 


IJandin in his Kavyadaria (I. 14-19) says : 

WT'% JT^T^W^ cTW <Y&TRff | 

amhHtrfwr^^Ffft^r ^rrft 3^3 II 

wKrtTFrwt II 

I 

1W' J^YRTFFT : II 

f^5PRf^ntsr pRN[#if: I 

ll 
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3R5fcTfRT%g: I 

^k^rf^f: 5#**fir: ii 

nt^Rr^fTTp^Tct I 

3>paj ^'TFcTT^rp-T STRfcf fT^cRRRf II 

—\. ?v-u. 

“ Coaiposilion-in-Cantos is a long poem (.Mahakavya) and its 
definition is being given [now]. Its opening is a benediction, a 
situation, or a naming of the principal theme; it springs from a 
historical incident or is otherw ise based upon some fact ; it turns 
upon the fruition of the fourfold ends and its hero is clever and noble ; 
by description of cities, oceans, mountains, seasons, and rising of the 
moon or the sun through sportings in garden or w ater, and festivities 
of drinking and love ; through sentiments of love in separation and 
through marriages, by description of the birth and rise of princes, and 
likewise through state-counsel, embassy, advance, battle, and the hero's 
triumph ; embellished; not too condensed, and pervaded all through 
with poetic sentiments and emotions with cantos none too lengthy 
and having agreeable metres and well-formed joints, and in each case 
with an ending in a different metre, furnished : such a poem possessing 
good figures-of-speech wins the people’s heart and endure, longer* 
than (even) a Kalpa.” 1 

bhortlv stated, a MahH-Kavva is a writing >f considerable lengih, 
varying description and elaborate construction, embracing a narrative, 
theological or historical and is divided into Sargis or Cantos for 
convenience of narration. A poem that falls short of the several 
particulars that are required to mala- up \ Mah.i-Kav\ a is called a 
Laghu-Kavya or a Minor Poem, Among these Minor Poems many aro 
lyrical or didactic arid thus© are treated in a laief chapter. In the 
following chapters the history of poetry is traced b> a chronological 
mention of writers of Ku\ i and Rtipaka. Poems bv women, biographi¬ 
cal poems and anthologies have boon treated in separate chapter-. 





I. As translated by S. I*. ik-Ovalkar, 
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CHAPTER Hi 

Maha-Kavya 


3. Ramayana, the A<Ji-kavya, is the first poem. It is a Mahakavya 
answering in every detail to the description given by rhetoricians. 
The Mahakavyas are modelled upon Ramayana, but the interval between 
the composition of Ramayana and the earliest available poem k so great 
that it is not possible to explain the void or paucity of such works for 
long centuries even bv imagination. When we find that poetry was 
practised and appreciated in all ages in India as an art, the loss of 
those works which must have been many is indeed deplorable. In his 
Kavyamlmamsa Rajasekhara mentions ancient sages who have written 
works on poetry and poetics; but beyond the mention of names and 
stray quotations these works are not now available. 

3WRf: zitorz: 

1 *! tfrsfq | %% 

qrqftf qqsqgjft I ft ^ KR’-Wl'vM 1$*- 

qsrrti njrppt*w iran#- - qqsqftqraqcRTq I hisst- 

e,--idsppNT wq I cRr ^rpr^r; 

WFsrRtfcr, frftmq g ffa WH , n%cir*H:, werfa 

i%# w&w w, qr{?Tt cuPfirq qRm':, 

ar^i«nja«q:, ws, rqrfa- 

?Nw:, ftwr: s 

qfMflT?: fTcf I ( j.vyamfmamsa, I. 1.). 

Vftska speaks of Upama or Simile and its varieties and he quotes 
(III. J;>) Gfug' u’s definition of Upama. Pan ini came after Vh-Tu and 
he wrote his ajjjiorisms which arc the grammar of Classical Sanskrit. 
Panini, as we shall see, was himself a great poet and many of his 
verses, probably from his poem Jwnbavafi-haraiiam ,* delight us by 
their merit. Vurarut i or Ka yeayana came after him and is said 10 have 
written a poem Karplmbharanam Pa^anjali is more pj' fuse in his 
referenc es to plays, romances and poems. These grammarians who 
had before them •« current literature of Sanskrit poetry long preceded 
the Christian er In the chapter on Rupaka or drama, we shall see 

1 . Kr^na-Liiiiiuka in ids commentary on Bhoja's AslSdhy3y! called 
Kt- ? t ali'iaviiioda, quotes from Payini's 'imbu v,qiharaya and in his Puru^akara 
the first, verses of the 2 nd, 17 & 18 th Sargns of the : nne work. 
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that fiir earlier than the beginning of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
Literature on drama and poems was perfect and abundant. 

4 Panini was the son of Daks!, 1 2 3 and lived at SulfituraC Accord- . 
ing to Kathasaritsagara, 8 Panini, Vyadi, Kafyayana and Indradafta 
studied together under Upadhyaya Upavarsauand being dull, he practised 
penance and roceived from God Siva the pratyahanz surras. According 
to IVihcatantra, he was killed by a lion. 4 Panini’s age is very uncertain 
and scholars have varied from thousands of years before the Christian 
era to 350 B.C. 5 6 

“Quite on a line with the statement about the 400 years is another 
traditional statement, reported by, Hiuen Tsang in his story about 
Panini under hi< account of Salatura® which has been held 7 
to place 500 years after the death of Buddha, not simply an alleged 
contemporary of Ranishka himself. We are told that, 500 years after 
the death of Buddha, a great Arhat from Kashmir arrived at Salatura, 
and saw a Brahman teacher chastising a young pupil, lie explained 
to the teacher that the boy was Panini, reborn. And he told to the 

1. Pa tanjali’s toahabhasya : I. 75, calls him Dfiksiputra, and so too a verse 
in praise of Bhavabhuti in Sadukpkarnanirta quoted infra . 

2. He is called Salaturiya, (sec Gayarainamahodadhi, 81-2 and Bhani.iha- 
lahkara, Ch. VI). Salatura is identified by Cunningham with the present Lahaur 
in the Yusufzai Valley near Attock in N.W* Fr. Province. 

3. Taranga IV. 

4. fair ftxix qri' 3 r%:—Tantra, n. 81-33. 

5. Satyavraja Sfimasrami in his introduction to Yaska’s Nirukta says 
that Panini lived in 24OO B.C. Goldstnckcr ( Panini, his pL.cc in Sansb Literature 
f 2 <j 3 ) and Belvalkar {Systems of Sanskrit grammar), give 700 B.C. Chandark' 1 r 
and Pischel {ZD MG, XYXIX. <)$) place him earlier than 500 B.C. Max Muller 
(.lSL) makes Pacini, contemporary ofKStySvaaa and gives the date 350 B.C. 
Macdonell [SL. 431) gives 350 B.C. Dahlman gives 3rd century B.C. Peterson 
{Rep. (1882-3), 39] fixM the beginning of the Christian era. B. Liebkh, {Panini, 
Leipzig, 1891) says in all probability he came alter Buddha and before the 
Christian era and that he w.i nearer the earlier than the latci limit (see Review 
by Griers,n t lA, XXH, 22c). Jayaswal [Dates cf Vanini .in i A etyayana, !A, XLVII. 
113 , 138,1 says PSyiui lived before Chandragupta and places him 75 B.C. and 
Katyayana belovs 248 to 200 B.C. For his references to Afghan geography, see 
lA, !. 2T, for his technic > < arms, Li, VI. 107; ind for his reference to Buddhist 
Sr itnanas, lA, L. 8: For a long account of Panini’s school see Belvnlkar’s 
Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, 12ff. 

6 . Ju’ien, Mem ircs> I. T2/: v ; Beal, Records , I, Il3f.; Watters, On Yuan 
Clnvangr 1. 2 22 . 

7 . e.g., to quote what is probably the latest institute, by Watters, On Yuan 

Chuxwg) I* 222, 
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teacher the story of 500 bats, which, in .a subsequent birth had as the 
result of their merit become the 500 wise men whom “ in these latter 
times ” (Julien), “ lately ” (Beal), “ in recent times ” (Watters), king 
Kanishka and the reverend Parsva had convoked in the “ Council, 1 ” 

t 

held in Kashmir, at which there was drawn up the Vibhasha-Sastra. 
The great Arhat asserted that he himself had been one of the 500 
bats. And, having narrated all this, he proved his divine power by 
instantly disappearing. Having been one of the 500 bats, this 
great Arhat was necessarily also one of the 500 members of the 
“ Council ” of Kanishka. And the story certainly places the great 
Arhat, at the lime when he was telling it, in the 500th year after the 
death of Buddha. But the plain indication that he was a somewhat 
miraculous being entitles us to at any rate credit him with a certain 
amount of longevity, even to the occasional Buddhist extent of 120 
years.”* 

5. Tradition identifies Panini, the grammarian, with Panitii, the poet 
and author of the poem Jambavfttijayam. In the Sad uk \ i- Ka r n a m r $ a , 
Brldliarada: a refer: to the poet as Dakslputra, 9 and Rajasekhara is 
more explicit. 3 Aufrecht refers to this verse and says “we may listen 
to what the sage, bent double over grammar and who had foresworn 
ail worldly joys has to say and sing.’ 4 Ksern ndra in his Suvr^a^ilaka 
says that Panini excelled in Upajnti metre. Namisadhu in his 
commentary on Rudrata’s Kavyalahkara (II. 8) quotes a line from 
“ Panini’s Mahakavya Patalavijaya*” This poem Jambavatijayam or 
ITitalavijayam i« said to be still extant in a comer of Malabar and my 
inquiries show that the manuscript may soon be recovered. [ambavatJ 

the daughter of Jamhavan, HLsaraja of Pat 11a. K r . [tiered 

him, got the S> amanf.akamani and won (he hand of Jamhavatl. The 
story of jambavatl’s marriage with Kj*sna is described in the Maha- 

1. Fleets Tradition .I date of Kanishka, [IRAS (1906), 979ffj. 

3. g^'4'f «<r^: w. «T Cflcf 

3 - qmrsft aw ipr I 

4th vumti ff'-Vr 3TF5i^cfr3nr*J: It 

4 . PR, I. 5- 
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Bhagavatn and Visnu Purana. 1 The same story is described 
in a poem called Jambavatl-Paripnyam by Ekamranatha, 3 and in a 
drama (|a;nbavat,ikalvana) by Krishnaraya of \ ijayanngar. 8 

Of the verses quoted in the anthologies as Pamni’s, there are 
many and they are of exquisite beauty. 4 In Kpsnalilasuka’s commen¬ 
tary on Bhoja’s grammatical treatise, Sarasvati-Kanthaliharana, Panini’s 
verses are quoted freely as illustrations. 8 It looks therefore as if 
Panini, who composed his aphorisms for classical Sanskrit, illustrated his 
aphorisms by a poem of his own composition. Katamukuta in his 
commentary on Aiiunakusa quotes fragments from I’anini’s pohi 


1. Mah. Sabin, 57s Bhag.X. 56; TV. 13. For Jambavajih agnipfrSves'a, 

see Mali. Mausala, VII. 74 J 

2. He composed his poem at the instance of King Ankusa of RSna family. 
The poem in manuscript is available [DC, XX. 7732) where extracts are 
given, and breaks oh' in the 5th canto. 

3. See Chapter on SANSKRIT Drama post, 

4. For verses of Panini, see Aufrecht, ZDMG, XIV. 581; XXVIT, 46 
XXXVI. 365; (where verses are translated into English); Pischell, ZDMG. 
XXXIX. 95; Peterson, fRAS (1891), 3 ; Rep. IV. lxxvi, Int. to Subh. 54 ; Bban- 
darkar, Rep. (1883 4), xvii, xxxii, 62. 479 i Thomas [Ini. to Kav. 51) gives a 
.complete list of the verses in the anthologies. Bhandarkar [JDUAS, XVI, 344) 
does not accept the identity. 

5. As instances of Pacini’s imagery and expression we have ; — 

qf? 




fBTt frpd I 

T'TI UPTO fdfiRRT^ a T IT 
jfrspT ^ It 

PT^PR >W fPT l%Wd: I 


=p?t utr h ftt *TRr fR-RT II 

sftr >: I 

RitifoRmi'RR II 
SR'fc tfW<RrHl fti-rrirr: tlWrRPFaifrll: I 
^,?iPTWr <TfRiKd: II 
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Vafa?uci «ilso called Katyayana was the son of Somadatta 
of Sankyti gotra. He was born ai Kausambl on the Jumna. He 
studied along with FTmini and Vyadi under Upavarsa in Pafallputra 
and married his daughter UpakoSa. 1 He composed the Vartika on 
Pan ini and the slokas called BA rajas. Pat a njali in his Mahabhashya 
(1. 23) mentions a poem by him (IV. iii.) According to the Avanti- 
Sundarl-Kathasara (IV. 17) Varartici was born in the reign of King 
Mahapadma, sen of King Mahanandi, who ruled at Vifiala. Accord¬ 
ing to the Puranas, King Mahanandi son of Nandivardhana, ruled 
for 43 years from 1678 to 1685 B.C. Mahapadma his son (born 
of a Sudra woman) known as Nanda, ruled over Magadba for 88 rears 
from 1635 to 1547 B.C. a According to (he Hindu tradition therefore 


Katyayana must have lived sometime between the 16th and 17th Century 
B. C. To Panini’s sufra (VIII. ii. 50) Katyayana adds a vartika to 
explain the terra Nirvana and says it means 4 to blow out. ’ Patahjali 
explains this by various illustrations such as 4 the lamp is blown out by 
the wind etc.’ Nirvana is a well known Buddhistic term, meaning 
absolute exemption from the cycle of transmigration, state of entire 
freedom from all forms of existence etc. If Katyayana and Patahjali 
had lived after the advent of Buddhism, they would not have failed to 
mention the technical use of the term. Ii is therefore inferred that 
they must have ilourished before the days of Buddha. On the date 
of the Nirvfmd of Buddha, there is great divergence of opinion, and 
according to Chinese chronology it is 944 or 973 B.C- 8 If Patanjali 
lived before that date and Katyayana Before Patahjali with an interval 
of time sufficient for the language to develop and change to an extent 
that needed Patafijali’s explanations, the Puranic dale for Katyayana 
does not appear improbable. 4 


1. This is the account given in Sormtcleva’s KathftsaritsagAra, {Tar. I-V). 
This account B supported by Bhoja. In Chapter 27, DutadhySya of &rngura- 
.prakfisa, Bhoja enumerates various mediators between lovers and anlong them he 
mentions as an illustration Upavarsa, Guru of Vararuci, as arranging the marriage 
of his own daughter Upako«a with Vararuci. According to the Avantisundari- 
kat’nasura (chapter IV) Vararuci was the son of a virgin Katynyam, daughter o 
a brahin Kaiilpi, who became pregnant by contact with Agni and suspected 
of unchastity she was abandoned and Vararuci was born to her on the banks of 
the Godavari, when Agni removed her. The poem'refers to the association 
wild Vyadi, Indradatta and Upavarsa. For tne story of Vararuci sec JA t XT. 146. 

2 . For Puranic date? ee Introduction ;nc! V. S. Narny.tna S.*stri’s Age of 
Satil'Of&i App. I, 25. 


3. BealB Catena of Chines* Scriptui, s t 116 note ; Max Muller’s AST, 207. 

4. Weber { 1 L. 222) says u with regard to the date of Katyayana, the statu- 
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kruci is mentioned in the well-known verse 1 as one of the nine 
gemsof the Court of King Yikramaditya. In the absence of certainty 
on the dale of that King Vikrnmaditya it is not possible to say any¬ 
thing definite about the poet Vararuci of his Court. It is probable he 
was different from Katyayana. Katyayana knew of a work dealing with 
the wars of gods and demons, paivasuram. Pataiijali mentions a Vara- 
rucara Kavvam, 9 and the anthologies quote verses* under the name of 
Vararuci. Jalbaua in his Suktimuktavali quotes a verse as Rajasekhara’s 
Which gives the name of the work called Kanthabharanam. It is con¬ 
jectured that it was a poem with acrostics and alliteration as Vararuci is 
known to be fond of them. 5 Vararuci’s Bhana Ubhayabhisarika shows 
the beauty of his poetry and the antiquity of the composition and in the 
colophon to the available manuscript he is described as muni. A 
manuscript of Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali seen in the O. Mss. 
Library, Madras, says that the verse printed (1740) as \ araruci s, 

flyiRTcr ifff it qt%Lr II 


§L 


'.3 _ 

rnent of Hiuan Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s death, i.e., in 
B.C. 240, “ le docteur Kia-to-yan-na ” lived at Tamasavana in the Punjab, is by 
Bohtlingk referred to this Katyayana ; but when we remember that the same 
traveller assigns to Panini’s second existence a date so late as 500 years aftr r 
Buldha, such a refe rence of course becomes highly precarious. Besides, the 
statement is in itself an extremely indefinite one, th “ do- teur in question not 
being described as a grammarian at all, but simply a descendant of the Kajya 
family. Even admitting however, that the reference really is to him, it would 
still be in conflict with the tradition—in itself, it is true, of no particular 
authority—of the Kathasari;sagara, which not only represents Katyayana as^the 
contemporary of Panini, but identifies him with Vararuci, a minister of King 
Nanda, the father of Chandragupta, according to which, of course, he must have 
flourished about B.C. 350 . As reg , age of the Mahabhashya, we have 

seen that the assertion of the Rajnpm. . 7 * s t0 * ts introduction into Kashmir 
in the reign of Abhimanyu the successor of Kanishka, i.e.. between A.D. 
40 and 65, is, for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discredited. 
MaeJonell (SL 432) gives 3rd century B.C , Bclvalkar (SSG. 29) 500—850 B.C. 

and Bhandarkar and R. Mukerjt (/-i. LVT. 31 ) .350 B.C. Goldstucker gives to 
Panini 700 B.C. and says there wa- a long interval of time between Funini 
and* Katyayana who followed Panini. See Jayaswal, Dates of Panini and 

Katyayana (l A, XLVII. 112, 1 j&). 

1. On this verse, see under Kalidftsa. 

2 IV. iii. 191. GoMstucker's Panini, 146 note ; Weber, I St, X 11 U 450 . 

3* Peterson's Subhasitavali (hit. IO8-IIO); Aufrecht, ZBMG- XXX\ I. ^24; 
Pisclief, ZD MG, XXXIX 98. 

4. I II 

5. See 1A, X. 366. 
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from Carumati of Vararuci and Bhojadeva quotes the following verse 
m his Sriigaraprakasa from Carumati as spoken by a pair of Kinnams 
before the hero on an amorous embassy : 


prs c T(tit? 7 bt II 

The editors of Avantisundarlkatha say that Carumatl was an 
akhyiiyika (in prose) and Pa^anjali mentions the existence of Akhyayikns 
in his days. The name Capumatt indicates it might be so, 

There is a collection of eight verses called Maryastakam, lauda¬ 
tory of IJurga in the terrific pose and the pictures delinated in the 
verses are very graphic. 

According to a tradition in Malabar Vararuci married girls in all 
18 castes and consequently he was treated as a ^vapach or a chandala 
Bhoja has quoted a verse $p. Prakasa XI) probably from the prologue 
of a drama which confirms the latter part of the tradition, 

JIfar II 


Bbarcu was a Maukhari king and teacher of Bapnbhntta, Prabhakara, a 
Contemporary of Kumarila, if not his pupil, interpreted MiraSmsabhasya 
antagonistic to Rumania. 

7. Patanjaii came after Katyayana.* There is no indication 
of any poetic composition by Patanjali. But he makes numerous 
references to poems, romances and plays in his Mahabhasya. Kiel- 
horn has collected the poetic citations from tho Mahabhasya and says 
that they show that the Kftvya pros od in Patnnjali’s times: “ Many 
of these verses exhibit metres characteristic of the artificial poetry, 
such as, Malftti, Pramilaksbara, Praharshini and Yasantatilaka. '1 hese 
verses as well as many others in the heroic Anushtabha-Sloka agree, 
in point of contents as well as the mode of expressions, not with epic 
works but with the Court Kavyas.”* 


BC ” \vT-. P ?/f r ‘i a jy B °fi.tlingk gives 250 B.C.: MaxMuller (.48/,), 200 

8 fc&JSfe *!?. .•SVLt?, »£ tP-sAd 


,V , a I. 353 2nd century A.D. am! Bbandarkai [l A, I 299, Lit Qi) 14 t 112 BC 

Os Paiamah tee 18,1. 1 4 >, Ky. I A, I. 2 ;W; II. S y 6,, 94 Xl io nt lU. 

it XVI r- 4 ;i X ‘rt f ! XV -. 80 4 ’' 1ASB ' UI - 2t< >- On a Mauna r,,V, 
„CC A\ I. I v' 1, 2 . On his mention ot S,vabhagavata, sec I A, XLI. '272 ; 

f7r r- ^ ce MabribliTbya iKieiho u’s Edn.) I, 446, 435; li. Ho; 

iu. I43, 338. On Kielborn s Edit,, see 1A, XVJIE A *8. w ' 
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Theory of Renaissance.— Max Muller propounded the 
theory of Renaissance. His main thesis is “ that in the middle of 6th 
century A. D. the reigh of a King Vikramadifcya of Ujjain; with whom 
tradition connected the names of Kalidasa and other distinguished 
authors, was the gulden age of Indian Court Poetry. This Renaissance 
theory is based on Fergusson’s ingenious chronological hypothesis tha 
the supposed King Vikrama of Ujjain, having expelled the Scythians 
from India, in commemoration of his victory founded the Vikrama Fra 
in 544 A.D., dating its commencement back 600 years to 36 B.C. 
1'ergusson arrives at the following conclusions (i) that the Vikramadityn 
who conquered the bakas at the battle of Knrur was Harsba of Uijain, 
(ii) that he died about 550 A.D., (iii) that before 1000 A.D., when the 
druggie with ‘ho Buddhists was over and a new year was opening for 
Hindu religion the Hindus sought to establish some new . method of 
marking lime to supercede the Buddhist Saka Fra of Kanishka 1 
(iv) that the Guptas and Kings of Valabhi having then passed awn ’, 
in looking for some name for an event of sufficient importance to mark 
the commencement of New Fra, they hit on the name of vikrflmaditya 
us the most illustrious known to them and his victory at Karur, the 
most important event of his reign, (v) and that, since the dale of victory 
in 544 A.D., was too recent to be adopted, they antedated the epoch 
by ten cycles of sixty years thus arriving at 56 B.C., and not content 
with this they devised another era which they called Harsba Era from 

the other part of his name the epdeh of which was 'i sed at 450 B.C., 

bv placing it ten even centuries before the date of the battle of Karur." 
On the basis of these deductions Max Muller assorted that the Indiana 
in consequence of the incursions of the bmkas and other foreigners 
ceased from literary activity during the first two centuries A.D. and 
Sanskrit poetry having been dorment for five centuries was revived 
and flourished in the reign of a King Vikr.unadit.ya of Ujjain in the 
Gib cental v A. I).* 


1 he epigraphies 1 researches of Mi\ Fleet/* .snys Macdpixeil/* 
have destroyed Fergusson’s hypothesis. From these researches it result, 
-hat the Viknna cm of 57 B. C., far fro.-a having been founded in 544 
A. D. had already been use for more than a century previrusjv 
under thi name ' .\I..\iva Era (which came to h e called the Vikrru. a 
Fra about 800 A . p,), It farther appears that no Sal 


I. JR AS (1880), “ On the S 
2 » India, li h a i t iln ^ tc i 
3 * SL> 323 * 


(Stythinns) 


Cup I 


-Si. 2 « 4 . Weber, 11 , 
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out of western India in ihe 


<SL 

middle of the 


sixth century, because, that country had already been conquered by the 
Guptas more than a hundred years before. Lastly, it turns out that 
though other foreign conquerors, the Hunas, were actually expelled 
from western India in the first half of the sixth century, they were driven 
out, not by a Y ikraraaditya, but by a king named Yasodharman 
Vishnu vardhana.” 


I he inscriptions that have been discovered at Krle,* and 
Mandassor 2 by Fleet have completely belied Fergusson’s hypo¬ 
thesis and with it. the theory of Renaissance, they have been fully 
examined by Biihler and his essay has been rendered in English 
b> Y.S.Ghate of Poona. 8 Biihler himself augmented the list of 
Meets 18 inscriptions by the inclusion of many other documents such 
as the Meherauli Pillar inscriptions of Emperor Chandra and the 
poetically coloured genealogy of the Maukharis on the Asirgadh 
Seal. Ihese inscriptions show, says Biihler, that the use of Kcivya! style 
in the inscriptions, especially in the longer ones was in vogue during 
the period irom 3o0-550 A. and from this very circumstance it 

follows that Court poetry was zealouly cultivated in India. After 
dealing with the merits of inscription Biihler proceeds thus to refute 

the theory of Renaissance : 

V 

“IlG first proposition, that ihe Indians did no/ show any litcrarv activity 
anting the first and second centuries of our era y in consequence of the inroads of 

X. IA } (i > 76 ), 152 ; see on this Max Muller (c.c. 286 note); Fleet’s cerumen** 
tary in 1A, XII. 152 ; III. 293 . 

2. Corpus Inscriptionarum Indlc -run^ ill. 65 69, hit. 55, XTR^fTfl 

qtd 1 "fictr \\ 

" When by the tribal constitution of the Malavas, four centuries of yeari, 
Increased by ninety-three, had elapsed ; to that season the low thunder of the 
muttering of clouds is to be welcomed." 

blcct translated this as ‘‘when 493 years had elapsed by the reckoning from 
ihe tribal ottstitution of the Malavas (Gupta Inscriptions , 79-8/) or “in accord¬ 
ance with the reckoning followed by the Malava tribe” (1913, 995 • (io I4; 

745 ; 09 * 5 ) m. Thomas [JRAS (19*4), 413, ioiO; (19x5), 5331 sayMt r ans 
' ontmued ;;j lence. See a o Jayaswal (Mod. P\ o. 1913, May to September) 
R. C. Dutt (Civ 1I.5I) vrd V. S. Gopala Iyer.. Chronology of Ancient India , 153, 
JMy. Ml>. 2/ In I A, ( 1013 )/ l6l, Phandarkar notes the use of the word 

3 . lA f XL 1 I. 29 , 137 etc. Sec ifurtl 1 on these Inscriptions, A pie. Age of 

Kalidasa, 4 : o 1 odargikur, Int. to Ragruvamsa, 48 - 60 ; V Smitl J-H 127 • 
Fleet, JlJR AS, XVIII. 71 . * ' ' 
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the different foreign races , is contradicted by the clear proof provided by the 
Praeasti of the Sudarsanu lake and the Nasik-inscription No. IS. I 
think, 1 must further add that the extinction of the intellectual life of 
the Indian during - the first two centuries by the Scythians and other 
foreigners is improbable for other reasons also. In the first place, 
never had the foreigners brought under their sway in the long ran more 
than fifth part of India. To the east of the district of Mathura, no 
sure indications of their rule have been found, and the reports of the 
Greeks ascribe to the Indo- Scythian kingdom no further extent in the 
east or south. In India proper, their Kingdom could permanently 
possess only the Panjab, besides the high valleys of the Himalaya, the 
extreme west of the North Western Provinces, the Eastern Rajputana, 
the Central Indian Agency with Gwalior and Malwa, Gujarat with 
Kathiawar, as well as Sindh. No doubt, temporarily these limits arc 
further exl ended in several cases, as the inscriptions from the reign of 
Nahapana prove for the western border of the Deccan, and several 
traces of war might present themselves in further removed districts* 
The rulers of such a kingdom could indeed have exerted a considerable 
influence on the east of India, but they would never have been able to 
suppress the literary and scientific life of the Indians. Secondly, 
however, -and this is the most, important point—-the very will to show a 
hostile attitude towards the Indian culture, was wanting in the foreign 
kings of the time, as the sayings and authentic documents inform us* 
They themselves* a: well as their comrades of the »ame race, wer tar 
inferior to the Indian, in point of civilisation and culture and the natural 
result was that they could not escape the influence of the Indian civic- 
satioh, but were themselves Ilinduiscd. I heir willingness to appropriate 
the culture of their subjects is shown by the very fact that the 
descendants or successors of the foreign conquerors immediately began 
to bear Indian names, even in the second generation. Havishka» 
successor is indeed a. ShaM, bin he is named Va udeva. Nahapana’s 


daughter is named Daks ham lira and his son-in-law the son of Dimka, 
a Saka, is named Ushavadata or Umbhadata, i. e., Rishabhadatta* 
The son of Chashtana is Juyadaman. The leaning of these kings to 
the Indian systems of religion is equally indisputable* According to 
;ho BUddliisl tradition, Kanisbka is one of the greatest pahons of 
Buddhism and even a Buddhist himself. The latter fact is indeed sh< w u 
to bo improbable by the inscriptions on his coins. On the Other hand* 
there is no doubt that he built a Stupa and a ihara in Purushapura, 
Peshawar. So also it is proved from the inscriptions that Huvishka had 
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unded a Vihara in Mathura. 1 Ushavadata and his consort, according 
to the Xasik and Karle inscriptions, 3 made grants to Buddhists and 
Brahmanas without distinction, and the former* just like a pious Indian, 
carried out numerous works of public utility, for the sake of merit. The 
Mathura inscriptions further show that under Kanishka and his 


successors, by the side of Buddhism, many other systems of religion 
also, like Jainism, were not only tolerated, but enjoyed a high prosperity. 
These inscriptions as well as numerous archaeological finds also prove 
that the national Indian architecture and sculptures in Mathura were 
on a high level, and one of the newest discoveries of D. Fuhrer 
permits us to conclude that even the dramatic art was cultivated in the 
city of gods. The inscription No. 18, out of the collection prepared 
by mo for the next number of the Epigraphia Indica, says that 4 the 
sons of the actors of Mathura (Mathuranam Saiialakanam). who were 
known as Chandaka brothers, dedicated a stone-slab, for the redemption 
of their parents, at the holy place of the adorable Naga-prince, 
DadUikarmu ’ If Mathura had its company of actors, then it. would not 
have been in want of dramas. All the e circumstances make it 
impu:>sible in my opinion to look upon the limes of the Indian popular 
migration as a period of wild barbarism. The conditions appear to be 
in no wa v essentially different from those of the times when there were 
national ruloys. The Indians of the north-Wust and the west had indeed 
to obey foreign suzerains 'and to pay them tributes and taxes \ in return 
fi»r which, however, they had the triumph of exerting sway on their 
suojugnb irs, through their high culture and of assimilating the same 
'villi themselves. The conditions necessary for literary activity must 
lutvo been in existence, when Ushavadata noted his great deeds in a. 
mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit itself. 3 He would certainly have lent. 
S-s : s and opened his purge to bards and Ka; A who would glorify 
him. ( hese considerations appear to be of importance, for the state-* 
menl- in the Girnar PraBasfi heighten their significance, 


A se* und pioposition wh: h Professor Max Muller in addition to 
other s« bolars advocates,-/## the period of the bloom of 'artificial poetry is 
/■ ' . / / * tn the ?)iti/(/!■: , f the st.v/r rentutj. >f the Chrisi is contradicted 
by -To testimony of ih • Allahabad Prasasti of Harishena, of other 


exunpositions of the Gupta p 


*d and of the Mandasor Prasaati. These 


Cunningham, Arch Suru. Rep . Vol. flf, plate XIV, No. 12. 
2. Arch. Surv. Rep. West Ind , IV.99ft, 

J. Arch.Surv. Rep. West hid., 1 ,C. No» 5. 1. 3, f>\ 
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c no doubt about the fact that there were not one but several such 
periods of the bloom of the Kavya, of which one fell before the time 
of Samudragupta, and they also make it probable that Kalidasa wrote 
before 472 A. D. The same conclusion is favoured by the fact that 
Dr. Fergusson’s bold chronological combinations, on which is based 
the theory of the Indian Renaissance in the sixth century, have been 
shown to be insupportable by the researches of Mr. (Dr.) Fleet. The 
authentic documents going down to the year 533 A- D. know absolutely 
nothing about the Yikramaditya of Ujjain whose existence is inferred 
or set up by now interpretations of the different legends, and who is 
reported (o have driven away the Scythians from India and to have 
founded the Vikrama era in the year 544 A. D, dating it as far 
backwards as 600 years. (>n the contrary they prove the following- 
facts concerning western India. San udragupt .-Parakaramka, according 
to (Mr.) Fleet’s inscription No. 11, had extended the kingdom of his 
father, at any rate as far as Eran in the Central-Provinces. His son 
Chandragupta II Yikramaditya, according to No. 11L, conquered Malwa, 
before or in the year 400 and also possessed Mathura. Chandragupurs 
son, Kumaragupla-Mahendradilya, held fast these possessions, 
because, according to No. XV11I> he was the suzerain of the rulers of 
Dasapura-Mandasor, in the year 437. His son, Skandagupta- 
Kramaditya or Yikramaditya, according to No. XIY, ruled over Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, about 455-457 or 456-458. In his time, the Hunns came 
forth, against whom he made a successful stand, according to No. XIII. 
Later on, however, whether it was in his own reign which lasted 
at loast till the year 467 or 468, or under his successors Purngupta and 
Narasimhagupta, 1 the most western possessions were lost and went 
over to the foreign race. In No. XXXYI and XXXV LI, there appear 
the kings, Toramana and Mihirakula® as rulers of Eran and Gwalior, 
and in No. XXXVII, the latter is said to have reigned for fifteen years. 


“The end of the rule of Mihirakula in these districts, is made km iwn 
to us through Nos. XXXIII, XXX )Y r and XXX\. according to which 
he was defeated by a king i\isotihar.ua?i~ TV A :ariin/himd, hforc the ivc • s 
A.I ). These inscriptions represent Yasodb'arman as a very powerful 
ruler who had brought under his sway not only Western India from 

i. See Dr. Hocrnle. J BAS, 158 , 89 , anti Mr. Fleet, 1A, XIX, p. 224 , 

See also Mr. Fleet* articles on Mihirakula, IA, XV.. p. 24$fl*. anil 
on Toramana, /A, XVIII p. 225. With Dr. Hoernle (I. c. p. 90, Note 2) I hold 
that VisnnuvtuJi n i is a second name of Wodharman. as is shown h ? - 3.- 
grammatical consu uction. 
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Dasapura-Mandasor down to the ocean, but also large parts in the east 
and north. In his possessions Malwa was naturally included, whose 
capital Ujjain lies only something like 70 English miles to the south 
of Dasapura. In No. XXXV, and in two considerably early inscrip¬ 
tions Nos. XVII, and XVIII, the Malava era is used, which is identical 
with the so-called Vikrama era beginning with 56-57 B.C. These 
exceedingly important discoveries which we owe to Mr. Fleet’s zeal in 
collecting and his ingenuity, prove the absolute untenableness of the 
Fergussonian hypothesis. Because they show (1) that the era of 56-57 
B.C. was not founded in the sixth century, but was in use under the 
name of the Malava era for more than a century ; 1 2 3 (2) that at that time, 
no Sakas could have been driven from Western India. Inasmuch as 
the country had been conquered by the Guptas more than a hundred 
years ago; (3) that, on the contrary, other foreign conquerors the 
Hunas, were driven out 8 of western India in the first^half of the sixih 
century, not, however, by a Vikramaditya, but by Vasodharman-Vishnu- 
vardhana, and (4) that therefore, there is no room at all in the sixth 
century for a powerful Vikramaditya of Ujjain, whose exploits called 
forth such an upheaval in India.” 

9 . These inscriptions 4 * are diited either in Gupta-Samvat or in the 
Malava Sam vat or merely in Samvat. There is a wide difference of 
opinion, which will be referred to in the Introduction, on the meaning 
md the beginning of these Eras. In some of these inscriptions the 
names of the Gupta Kings Samudra Gupta, Oandra Gupta, Kumara 

1. See also I A, Vol. XV, p. 194(1. and XIX, p 56, in which latter place 
prof. Niclhorn has given the right explanation of difficult expression 
v/.nam or Malava-Ganasthitya. 

2. As is quite clear, the Malava era has suffered the same fate as the Saka 
era an ! came to be known by another name, as its origin was forgotten. The 

hange of name appeals to have come in . about 800 A.D. Tim latest known 
Malava date is the year 795 which appears in the Kjanaswa it- v: Iption, JA, Vol. 
MX, 55(1. Apart from the two doubtful documents, the oldest known Vikrama 
dale is found in Dr. Huiizch’s Dholpur inscription and corresponds to 16, April 
P42. as Prof. Kielhorn has shown, IA, Vol. XIX, p. 35. 

3. If it occurs to any one to conjecture that the Hunas had caused an 
interruption in the literary activity of India, I bring to his notice the fat t that both 
the inscriptions of the ag-. of Toramana and Mihirakuh conta! no mean 
composition and that their authors glorify the foreign kings as highly as if they 
had be* n the national rulers. 

4. For texts of many of these, see PrScmalekhamala (Ksvyama!.» Series) 

and D. R. Diskalkar's Selections from Sanskrit inscriptions (Rajkot). 
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Gupta, Bhanu Gupta and Skanria Gupta, are mentioned, and (be years 
are in the reigns of ihese kings. Whether the Gupta Dynast} ruled 
before or after the Christian Era, as the opinions differ, these inscrip¬ 
tions disclose a literary composition in prose and in verse of great 
merit and show that “ the use of Kavya style in inscriptions especially 
in the longer ones, was in vogue and from this very circumstance it 
follows that court-poetry was zealously cultivated in India/’ So says 
Buhler, but he would dale this period as 350-550 A.D. though accord¬ 
ing to the Purfmas, Sri Gupta dynasty ruled between 328 and S3 B.C. 

10. Vatsabhattt -The Prasasti in the Sun Temple in Mandasor 1 
was composed by Vatsnbhatti in Malawi Samvat 529, which according 
to Buhler equals 473-4 A.D. 1'he 44 verses in this Prasasti or pane¬ 
gyric begin and end with Manga las or blessings in prose and in the 
Intermediate verses there are exquisite descriptions of the sovereign 
Kuraarn Gupta and his vassals Visvavarinan and Banrlhuvnrman, of 
the temple then built and of the winter season, in a varietv of metres, 
and it is said that the diction shows many marks which characterise* 
according to pandin, the poets of the Eastern School. The whole 
piece incarnates fluid poetry and the description of the winter is 
enchanting. 9 On this appreciation, Buhler may not agree, but his 
remarks are interesting : 

i. I A, XI.ll. 32, 137, I46, 175, 244, Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, No. 18. 
Here tie- words JTFftcfRT is used. See also I A, XV. 194. On Kumara- 

guppi see lA, XL. I70, and his possible name CandraprfikSsa see ibid. XL. 174, 

3 - a 

a^^tfr'rPTfM jrw 11 
h- msti 

5rfiTTniTT«nwT«rr^r I 

II 

< •. Brfird ft 
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y, In the >econd half of the fourth century in Vatsabhatli’s 

of the sun-temple of Dasapura-Mandasor we see traces of the existence 
of the school of the Gaudas, the poets of eastern India. This work 
should be called rather the exercise of a scholar who busied himself 
with the study of the Kavya literature, than a product of an actual 
poet. We can see therein that its author had studied the Kavyas and 
Rhetorics, but that, in spite of all the troubles he took to produce a 
real Kavya, he possessed little of inborn talent. Small offences against 
good taste, such as the use of expletives and tautologo us words, are 
more frequently met with. liTcme place, ^fEe author is led to forget 
one of the most elementary rules of Grammar, by the exigencies of the 
metre ; in another place, in his zeal to form long compounds, he is 
tempted to disregard the rule, always observed by good writers, 
according to which, the week pause can never come at the end of a 
half-verse. In a third place, he jumbles together two ideas in a 
manner the lea,; permissible ; and his attempt to bring out a new com¬ 
parison between the clouds and the houses leads in no way to a happy 
result. 

•‘These defects in Vatsabhatti’s Prasasti make it the more important 
for the historian of literature, inasmuch as they bear testimony to the 
fact that everything worthy of attention in the Prasasti, is gathered 
from the literature of his time and compiled into a whole. Thus, on 

d . 

r vf 

il 

e- 





and also the following verse 

JhffafcF’Tt I! 

Kv:gur- 5 itjr *.*erse Kidltorn a«-’0':c. close similarity with a verse in Kali- 
a 5 Ktu.. ml mo:. 
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meone hand, we are assured of the fact that about ihe year*; 472 A.D., 
there was a rich Kavya literature in existenceand on the other hand 
greater weight is gained by the points of accordance with the works 
handed down to us, which the Prasasti presents, it has been already 
pointed out about that verse 10 of the Prasasti only repeats, for the 
most part, the comparison contained in verse 65 of Meghaduta, with 
some points added in a very forced way; while the remaining points 
contained in that verse of Kalidasa, iind themselves repealed in verse 11 
of the Prasasti. Further it is to be noted that Vatsabhatti, like Kalidasa, 
shows a special predilection tor the word Subhaga, and that while 
describing the king Bandhuvarman, plays upon his name just in the same 
way as Kalidasa docs with the names of Raghus, whom he describes 
in the beginning of Sarga XVIII of Raghuvamsa. These facts make 
the conjecture more probable, that Vatsabhatti knew and made use 
of the works of Kalidasa. The same view is advocated by Prof. 
Keilhorn in a publication 1 just appearing, which reached me after this 
treatise was nearly finished. He reads verse 51 of the Prasasti (otherwise) 
and shows that the verse sufficiently agrees with Ritusaniliara V. 2-5, in 
both words and thoughts, as there are only two new points added. 
Although 1 am not in a position without examining a good impression 
of the inscription, to give a definite opinion regarding the proposed, 
and no doubt very interesting alteration of the text, Mill the truth of 
bin assertion that verse 31 of the Prasasti is an imitation of Rilusam- 
hara, \ . 2-3. appears to me quite undeniable. If we may believe in 
'ae tradition which ascribes Ritusamhara to the author of M'eghaduia, 
then the point overlooked by me* which Prof. Kielhorn has made out, 
strengthens the probability of the supposition tha! Kalidasa lived 
before 472 A.D., which is very significant. In that case, however, it 
»wll ha\e to be assumed that Vatsabhatti knew the Ritusamhara also.** 


11. Hariaona’s panegyric of Samudra Gupj.a* inscribed ou the 
Allahabad 1 illar is undated, a.id court ting i.o iluhlor must have been 
composed between 575-390 A.b. It has s verse* with a long po^e 
pa-sage and a verse in conclusion. I! irisenn c;tll> it a K;mn. Farm 
in prose and partly in verse it may be called a Champu. lie calls 1-5 
palron ihe Prince of Took . in describing hR greatness, he * ;n , • 
<ho 8th V€>rae "Hi* is the poetic style which is worthy of study and his 


1 . The Matulusor-inscription of the 
Kalidasa’s Riuisambara ' Gottingen ISga p 
7 , Fleet GopUt, Inscriptions, No. 32. D 
Inscriptions) give* dale about 360 


Malava year 3*9 (~ 4 ; 35 Y,U) and 

251 ffi 

B. Diskalkav (Selections from ‘Sanskrii 
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_ verse which multiplies the spiritual treasures 01 poets. 

On this composition Buhler says, “ It naturally follows that, during the 
reign of Samudragupta, the Kavya literature was in full bloom, and that 
the conditions at his court were absolutely similar to those which 
are reported to have prevailed in later times at the courts oi Kanauj, 
Kashmir, Ujjain, Dhara and Kalyani, and which are found to exist even 
to this day, here and there in India. 1 he cultivators of Sanskrit 
Poetry, who were called by the name of Kavi or Budha or Yidval, 
were not born or self-taught poets, but were professional learned men 
i r pandits who studied in Sastras, i.e., at the least, \ yak ar an a, Kosa, 

_ T_1 _1 C.. .i 


Alamkara and Chandas, and who wrote according to the hard and fast 
rules of poetics, as is shown by the form of Harishena’s little composi¬ 
tion. The Sanskrit Kavya, which owed its origin to the court-patro¬ 
nage, and which can exist only by means of the same, was assiduously 
cultivated at the courts. The King supported and raised to honour 
such poets, and even he himself, and with him his high officers, too, 
emulated with their proteges! Perhaps he had even a Kaviraja, or a 
poet-laureate, appointed. At any rate the title as such was in use in 
the days of Samudragupta— the title which in later times occurs very 
often in Sanskrit literature, and which, even at present, is given by 
tndian princes, associated as it is with many benefits, Hi- court could 
not thus have been the only one which patronized the exertions of the 
Pandits in tiie domain of poetry.” 


The inscription on Dhaoya-Yisnu’s Boar statue at Tran, dated in 
the year one of King Toramana is also partly in prose and partly in 
verse of high flight. Yasuia’s panegyric of King Y asodharruan, 5 though 
undated inscribed on a pillar of Mandas'U* is spoken of as - ih. 

Among earlier inscriptions Buhler -elect two, and describes their 
literary merit, the Nasik inscription* dated in the I9lh year of feirl 
Pi.ilamajri, and C.iruar inscription,® ui the reign of Mahaksafrapa 
Radradaman. For thc.se inscriptions Buhler gives dates between 

•j, Fleet'. Gupta Inscriptions No. 36. 

3. ibid., No. 33. D. 3 . Disk dk - op it. give? date about 5.12 A.TX 

4, According to the Pur&na, this king reigned 409-377 P C. as Pulomayi il 
of the Andhra dynasty- 

j. ti f VIII. 47. The date h feflPWH. I, is said be dated 

in Bcka 72 ok 150 A U- This inscription refei to Maurya Kings Gh.ai p agup|a 
and AlokAt 
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YO A.D. In the Girnar inscription the poet praises Rudradaman’ 
skill in poesy and expresses the views of the author on the charac¬ 
teristics of good composition. 1 
affinity with Gadya kavyas. 
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7 'he Xasik inscription shows great 


12 . Kalidasa is a name which is the magic wand of India in the 
world's poetic literature. But as untold time had past, all that sur¬ 
rounded the life and times of that great poet have been forgollen and 
beyond the name everything connected with him, his age and nativity, 
is only a matter of vague conjecture. In this respeci Kalidasa may be 
compared with Homer, while however the tradition is that “Living 
Homer sought his daily bread ” Kalidasa was in affluence and beloved 
of Kings. While “seven cities claim the birth of Homer dead,” the 
birth of Kalidasa is claimed by different parts of India, 2 and by Ceylon. 
Tradition generally does not lie and it is possible that Kalidasa was 
personally known in the several places where he is taken solely a> 
their own. In spile of the prevalence of a vast body of poetic liter¬ 
ature as indicated in the early writings it is surprising and not easily 
accountable that no complete work of poetry has come down to u> as 
prior to Kalidasa beyond dispute. Kalidasa therefore leads the long 
list of classical Sanskrit poets like Knglish Caedmon. If Caedmon 
sang of philosophy and cosmogony, Kalidasa retold mythical tale.'? 
of love, and theology If Caedmon appeared almost at the dawn 
of the Anglo-Saxon literature, Kalidasa flourished \ hen the Sanskrit 
literature was in perfe< liun. As is common in all > ase> when the truth is 
forgotten, tales spring tip which may or may not have a lingo of reality 
and to such talc the life of Kalidasa is not an exception* Mans 
lorie s of Uis ready vit, pleasant life and delightful associations with 
occasions of vicissitude are found told in various books for Instance, in 


Ballnla’s Bhoja-Prabandba. A tradition is < urreul lh.il though a boor in 
birih he was by chance wedded to an obstinate princ e:, and when in her 

1. ... 

2. Haraprasadssslid, Kalidasa, his home [/BOS (i<B y *5, bi. xlvii. 26 4; JR 
xi. 292] says his birth place was Dasupura in Malwa. According to A. ( , 
ChaUerjec iKalicku'\his poetry anti mind, 148) it is Ujjain , a.corhag * > 

Da ii (1. c) 11 must be Kashmir ; md according to Majumdar, lloiv oj Koliditso; 
lA, XLVII. 264 it was Vrjarbha. The following verso in Avan[isun«)arikatliO. 
of Dandin supports M fumdar’s view:— 

fotu l^t^RTT fJlt: i 

tl 

b Scl ' Grierson, Traditions ab+i t Kaliuasa ( f V6Li, xlvii April.. 
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first company, she put him the question i u ascertain 

if he was a man of letters. He displayed his ignorance and being 
ashamed or abandoned, he left her, and devoted himself to the service 
and worship and contemplation of Goddess Kali. In time Kali appeared 
before him in Divine Form, blessed him with literacy and poesv and 
made him her own. It is said that this brought him Ihe name of Kali¬ 
dasa, his real name being forgotten and for all his life Goddess Kali 
was his guardian and protector at his invocation. Having thus become 
a poet he sought his princess who received him with pleasure and in 
remembrance of the three words of her question he composed his three 
Poems Kuraarasarabhava, Meghaduta, and Raghuvnmsa beginning with 
those words. ** 

13. K-cJidaea’s date. -Hm>orA ? TE Fauciik considers Kalidasa a 
contemporary of the posthumous son of Aguivarna, the last king men¬ 
tioned in the Raghuvamsa and assigns to him a date about the Sth 
century B.C . 1 

Lassen assumes that Kalidasa whs a poet of the Court of Samu^lra- 
gupta, chiefly on account of the title “ Friend of Poets,” applied to 
that king in inscriptions , 8 and places him in the commencement of the 
brd century A.D. 

Wm o#i> discovers a Vikramaditya in the 5th century A,L>.. 3 on 

1. Collective works of Kalidasa, Paris; Bhuu Daji’s Essay on Kalidasa 
[Literary Remains, Calcutta) 7; Saturday Review, January, i860; JBRAS, (1861) 
25. S* P. Pandit ( Introduction to Raghuvamsa , 27 28) refutes this theory: “If 
Kalidasa were to he .1 contemporary Of a reigning king his omi sion to give ,my 
history oj hr- own ruler i unaccountable. Besides Raghuvams.i cannot be said 
to be a complete poem. Traditio ays that the sequel to the history of Solar 
kings has been yet Unrecovered. The simple fact that Kalidasa s account closes 
there canner conclusively provo the end of the dynasty itself. The Vishnu 
Parana mentions a list of thirty-seven kings after Agnimitra.’ 

2. //., 11. 45J, 1158 1160; I St, II. 148, 415 - 417 ; M. Williams (Indian 
Wisdom, 494 ) accepts this date S. P. Pandij (op, ciu 66) says that this argument 
is not conclusive, as many other Icings like Siladitya of Malwa and Harsavar- 
hliana of Kanouj have similar titles. Sen also Hail (Introduction to Vasavadatta, 
15); Nandargikar (hit. to Raghuvamsa. 66). and Bhau Dnji, op, at. 7. Weber 
( 3 /cl avika and Agnimitra, Berlin) gb s Co e between 2nd and 4th century A.D. 
T.S Naravanarastri (Age of Sank ira, app. 1.114) give* to Samudragtifcfa the 
date s 3? 1- 270 B.C. a. cording to the Pi ran;- On Lariptions of Samu^raguptn, 
see para* 8 to 10 supra. 

L 1X > M2, 15 b. See Willard’s Es.,ay on Vikramudtiya and SaUmhana 
(AS, IX. 117) and Nandargikar (op clt. 66). S. P, Pandit (op. cit. 67; and 
' ‘‘dargikar (op. cit. 6b) think -hat there are many Vikramauijyas and this rc- 
terencc in the hC j. r un jay a m 5 h a t my a is not conclusive on the date of Kilitjas.i. 
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the authority of the &afcrunjayamahatuiya l which says that after 
years of the era are elapsed there would appear the great 
famous Yikramaditva, and his era Wilford understands to be 
Samvat era which began in f>6 B.C. In his opinion J. PriNv kp 
H, H. Wit.son concur. 


4 66 
and 
the 
and 


R. C. Putt places Kalidlsa between r>00 and 556 A .I). 2 3 4 


Bhau Daji identifies Matygupta with Kalidasa and places him in 
the reign of King ITarsa Yikrnmaditya of Knsmir in ihe middle of the 
6 th century A.D. a 

Ilis data have been thus summarised by Apie*: (i) The fact of 

Matrigupta being King of Kashmir is in accordance with the tradition 
that King Yikrama bestowed half of the kingdom on Kalidasa, 
(ii) There is no objection on the ground of the names Mat rig up La 
and Kalidasa being different, because names are often titles, and 
Matrigupta may be taken as Kaligupta or Kalidasa, (iii) The 
author of Rajatnrangini mentions other poets, even Bhavabhuti, 
but does not mention Kalidasa, (iv) Kalidasa was in all likelihood 
a native of Kashmir or a neighbouring province, because his illus¬ 
trations are chiefly derived from the natural history of those pro¬ 
vinces. (v) Meghadum is simply a faithful picture of Kalidasa's feel¬ 
ings caused by separation from his dear wife and home a tact related 


1. The Sapunj iya gairutmya was a Jain work by Dhanesvarasuri, The 
work was composed as it says under the patronage of King Siiaditya at Vaiabhi. 
who lived 477 years after Vikramarka, who is placed 47° years after 'he Vlra- 
niryttna ; Vira or Vardhamana relates the legend- connected with the mountain 
sacred to R$abha, the first Jina.' The narrator does not coniine strictly to Jain 
mythology, but includes the stories of the Ramayana and Bharata. The 
language is nobk, powerful and compares worthily with that of Bhatti Kfivva. 
The date of the Viranirvar.a is very uni ertain. V, Smith [Ell. 46) makes Vira 
and Buddha contemporaries with one another and with BimbisEtra and Ajatasatru 
and dates Buddha's death at 487 B.C. (Sec I A, 11. 7 39* m, 3^3 ; IX, 158; XI. 
245; XIII. 279; XX. 360; XXL *,7 j XXIII. 169. Merniauga dates Pu^yamitra 
in the period 323-5.1 after Mah&vh 1 (Weber, Sar>cd Lit. reiiurr nj the lair, s 133). 
For a full review of the dale f Mahavira alias Vardhamuru, .ee S. K. Veokn- 
ter wara [IRAS, (1917)122] ; T. S. N rayana Sastri (4^ 0/Sankara, 134 notm 
places Vardhamana between 1862-1782 B.C. see M. C. Gainis, Life of Miiuajira 
(Allahabad) ; Jacobi, Introduction to SBE, XXII and XLY; RockhiM, Life af 
Buddha, 104. 

2. Civ. I. 25. 

3. Literary Regains, 18 et. seq.; JBJRAS , V11. 19, 207 (Bhau Daji calls .him 
the auti.o] of Selubandha). 

4. Dale of Kalidasa , (Central Press, Bombay), 8. 
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^6 of Matrigupla. (vi) The 252nd verse of Rajalarangini attributed 
to Matrigupla contains exactly the same sense as is found in nearly the 
*ame words in the 1 l.'Hh verse of Meghaduta. When Matxigupta was 
installed king, with his eyes tilled with tears through gratitude he 
wrote to Vikrama : “ Thou givest not one sign, thou squanderest no 
praises; thou dost not even announce thy intention of giving, and 
nevertheless thou sendest beautiful fruit.” (vii) After the death of 
Vikrama, when Pravarasena came to the throne of Kashmir, Matrigupla 
retired to Benares, and there is a poem in Prakrit, called Setukayya, 
which tradition says was composed by Kalidasa at the request of Pra¬ 
varasena. 'Phis poem is praised by Pratapendra and Dandin and Rama- 
•hraina as that of Kalidasa. 1’radition also says that Pravarasena 


cunstrtii ‘i;ed a well-known bridge of boats across the Vitasla, and that it 
w a: in connection with this l>ridge-poem, Bana, a contemporan of 
TIiouen Thsang, ays in his Harsacarita : 

iRRr ; Rsr i 
qt qif |l 


(viii) Malrigupth being thus identified with Kalidasa, the latter must be 
plat od in the 6th century A.D. with Pravarasena and Vibranto. Bhau 
!) tji says that 1 lumen Thsang was ihe guest of Pravarasena. 1 

14. Sir William Jones relies on a ver- , a which records the 
tradition that nine poets, ‘nine gems' flourished at the Court of 
kind ’ ikramaditya and calls him a poet of the Court of a 
King who founded the era of Vikrama,® or the Sam vat era, in 

1 . Max Muller show's tin? inconsistency of this, and suggests that it was not 
Pravarasena but Baladltya who was most likely the host of the Chinese traveller. 
As Apte rightly remarked, (op. ciL 11 ), R&ghavabhatta in hk commentary 
on the Bakun tala quotes from Matrgupta and Kalidasa, as different poets 
and gives the name of a work by Matrgupta, as a commentary on Bharata. 
Ksen.vulra in his Annliityavicaracarca, «: -'quotes similarly from these poets, 
as d.uinct. See Peterson*.-, Paper on Auch, 21 .»r. . paper on Patanjali, 21 and 
Ini. to Sitbh. Hg. Here Peterson suggests that MStrgupta w;x identical with 
Mui rgup$aearya, a writer on Alankara. For a criticism of Bhau Daji’s view, sec 
also S. P. Pandit (op, Jt. 68 7$), Max Muller (India, 3I4) and Nandargikar 
( op . cii. 68 76), 

2 . i'Crqrf%!</7*i \ 

qwflrtfit mt-. mrprt ii 

Thus ve -x* is found in JvotirvidSbharaqa, a treaise on astrology, auributed 
to Kalidasa. (See JhRAb, VI. 25 ; Ah', M til. 242, X. 402). The extra- is necessary 
lor reference are tran latcd by Bhau Dibi ( o.c . 10). Verse 21 of Chapter XMI says 
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in commer noration of his victory over the Sakas or the 


that the work was completed in the month of Kartika of the year 3068 of Kali, that 
is 34 B.C. Bhau Daji £ md others say that this is a literary forgery, [Kern (Br . 
Sam. 13 , 1 7). Tv i Ison. hit. to Vnn'i Pur an.h viii): Weber ( SL , 228); Max Muller 
<l-ndiu,‘$ 27); Apte, (op. cit. 43 ]. He adds “ In framing a rule for finding out the 
ayanamsa, we are told in the work that from the number of years after Saka (the 
era of Salivahana, 78 A.D.) 445 years should be subtracted and the remainder 
divided by 60. This alone proves that the treatise was written at best seven cen¬ 
turies after Vikrama Sainvat. Also as Jishnu, the father of Brahmagupta who 
gives the date of his work as 628 A.D. is stated to have graced the Court of 
Vikramaditya in addition to the nine gems, it is clear that the author of the 
Jyotirvidabharana is sufficiently modern to have confounded Harsha Vikrama¬ 
ditya of Ujjain in the 6th century with the founder of the Samvat era.” 

There is a commentary on this work by Bhflvaratna. He was the son of 
Bahia and Mandann, a disciple of Mahimaprabhasuri.of Paurnamiya gaccha. It 
was written at Sripattana (Srinagar) in Saka 1633 (I/I I A.D.), See the Prasasti 
in the Uiwar catalogue, page 182 ; TC, III. 3556. 

1. K. G. Sankara IYER ( JMy . VIII. 279) sums up the view that the so- 
called Samvat era was not connected with the name of Vikramaditya till late in the 

loth century. In 343 and 371 A.D. the era was called Krtat TftTg 

(Gupta In:'. 75); ^Sn^'T 

(Ibid. 253). In 404 and 424 A, D., it was called both “Kritaa”and -‘the era 
traditionally handed down by the Malava tribe ” 

fltd I 31 H II (Md* 87, 15S). The earliest inscription 

of the era being called Vikrama is dated 842 A.D. {IA, XX. 406) and that being 
connected with a king Vidramaditya is dated 971 A.D, (JBRAS, XXII, 166) and 
earliest literary date is 973 A.D. in Amijagati’s Subhasituratnasandolia [ 7 / 1 , XX. 
406). Fleet collects the c dates and says (hr*. Gaz . II. 4) that the era “was 
founded by Kanishka in the sense that the opening years of it were the years 
of his reign, that it was set going as an era by hit successor, who continued it 
and that it was accepted and perpetrated as an e a by the Malava people and so 
was transmitted to posterity by them.” R. D. Ranerjee [/AMS, (1917) 273-289] 
tries to prove that in the first century B.C., Malava was ruled by Nalup.ina a d 
not by any king entitled Vikraruiilijyu. See para 8 note supra. 
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Scythians. 1 

r 

is. T. S. Nakayana Sastri shows that fcSri Harsa Vikrama- 
ditya of Kcismir defeated the &akas or the Persia? is and in comme¬ 
moration of his victory founded the Harsa era, in the year -Afw B.C, 
and assigns Kalidasa to his Court. 8 

Arte inclines to the view of Sir William Jones, He considers that 
A^vnghosa’s Buddhacarita was modelled on Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, " # 
and as Asvagb< wi was a contemporary of Kaniska, the highest limit 
for Kalidasa i placed at 78 A.D.; on the other side, is mentioned 


connected with Pratfipaditya, being separated from the latter connected with 
Matrgupta by several centuries He says “Though the era is mentioned in old 
dot ument: as the err. of the Malwa people or princes, this does not negative the 
idea of iis being started by a particular king ; secondly , the idea that any subse¬ 
quent king utilised this era to commemorate his name is absurd and improbable.” 
thirdly, that tin identity of Vikramaditya of the 1st century B.C. is proved 
b .yond doubt by the mention of his name in Hala’s Saptasati ; fourthly , that he 
was in ancient tradition recorded by ICalhana himself, regarded as Sakari and that 
he must have fought the batt[e of Karur as mentioned by Alberuni; fifthly , that 
the Sakas whom he overthrew most probably have been the Saka Satraps of 
M itiiura to 1 Tax’la, whose disappearance in tin- 1st century B.C. has not been 
otherwise accounted for; sixthly, that the Takht-i-Bahi’s inscription must be 
interp: T ‘ l s giving the figure 103 in the era of 57 B.C. as Guduphares is con- 
neeted by general tradition with the Apostle of St. Thomas”; and lastly, that this 
era could not have been founded by Kanishka.” In his paper on Pamlyas and 
the date of Kclidasa he refers to the mention of Uragapura in Raghu , IV, 49 and 
VI. 59-eo and says because Uragapura (Qraiyar) was abandoned by Karikala 
a . -• Pan lya capital in the 1st century A.D., Kalidasa must have known the 
capita: in a flourishing condition, Kalidasa must have lived earliest. 

1. Somadeva in his Kathasaritsagara (XVIII. i) says that Vikramaditya 
destroyed the Mlecchas. For a similar account, see Kalhana’s Raj, III. 125-8 : 

smfcRP?? ^r%nfr II 

Set Li _ discussion jy Hultsch, 1A. 261 and Stein’s notes in his edition of Raj, II. 
6: etc. 

a. dyi tlnrahi, t> dr>unalut (Madras), Aye of Sahkara, (Madras) Part J, Ch. it 
21 and h Production to Haidimba- Vaid'iodhya (Madras 1 . 917 ). The Sakas vanquished 
i>y the iiing are s.i l to be iV. Persian horde? that invaded Ind'v from the province of 
S-iUi, b.. if. r i heir m'-.-larch Oyrn? the Great in 5f.O B.C. Narayar-» calls this 

Viki - Tiitya the j at.run ci w tbc» Kalidasa is according to him bii yruuger 

contemporary. 
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as that of Patanjali, who refers to Pusyamitra ; Agnimitra 
fe son of Pusymitra and the hero of the Malavikagniraitra. 1 


16 . K. B. Patiiak discovers Vikrama in king Skandagupb the 
uerorofthe Huns, who flourished about 450 A.D. and makes 
dasa a contemporary of Kings Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, 
latter being Vikramadity a 11 of the Gupta dynasty. 2 * * * * 

1. Apte’s Date of Kalidasa (Bombay). This essay contains an elaborate review 
no* several opinions held on Kalidasa. Apte says “Pusyamitra, the Sunga King, 
the last Maurya King to death and came to the throne of Magadha in 183 B.C. 
i son Agnimitra is mentioned in this play as the king of Vidishfi. Malavika is the 
oer of Madhavasena and cousin of Yajnasena, the king of Berars. A quarrel arose 
•jween Madhavasena and Yajnasena about the succession to the ilirone, and the latter 
a time took possession of the seals of the kingdom. Madhavasena thus humbled by 
ifortunc, and aware of the danger which threatened him, secretly marched oil with 
lavika and his counsellor Sumati. He was taken prisoner, however, on the frontier, 
* general of Yajnasena, though Malavika escaped. Now 7 the prime ministe- of the 
arya king, who was a brother-in-law of Yajnasena, was kept in custody by Fusya- 
ra and his son Agnimitra. When Agnimitra demanded the release of Madhavaseiu, 
gnasena proposed an exchange of prisoners. This provoked Agnimitra to a severe 
taliation. He sent an army against the king of Vidarbha and t=ubfiuc\i him, and the 
Lngdom of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins. I'c-om these historical 
incidents it is clear that Kalidasa cannot bo put. as we have seen, before the first king 
of the Sunga dynasty. Very little is known about these kings from the Furanas and it 
is probable that th‘iso events must be quite fresh in the memory of our pue , the 
history of tho Peshawas is in the memory of the Marathas of to-d iy. 

Arguments based on principles of law, medicine and geography are also addc d. Ou 
similar points, sceS. P. Pandit- (op. out. 32 ). Nandargikar (v 4 . 201 ) on a V cry tim Hr 
argument places Kalidasa, somewhere between 300 and 100 b, G. .uiti- I,. 
Chronology gives 'ate 173 B.G. for Pu§yainUn and HO B.O. 1- .. ,,ui. Gn 
Pusyamitra, see v! Smith (op. cit. 201 , 213 ), Weber (op. cit. 224 note) ; Golds!ti:kcr 
( Panini ,* 223 - 238 ); U, X, 299 , U. 57 , 69 , 94 , 206 , 233 , 302 , XV. 0 , XVI. 15 C. 172 ); 
JBRAS , XVI. 181 , 199 . Bhandarkar’s Early Bister j of Dcccan , 139 , 14 , ( 1672 ) 229 . 

2 . Introduction to Mcghaduta (Poona) and i/ 1 , XI L. 205 . Pathak i > G’uis 

mentioned in Eaghu, IV. 66 - 69 . Ho says that Hm:a? > 1 the O: o y Van. Am) 

about A.D, 425 and dofeatcl the Suasanian king Pheroc in 184 . bu«. their empire was 
entirely destroyed by Khusru Anushirvan, grandson of Fliers, between 563 anu 567 
A D. The defeat of the Huns by Skandagupta is recorded in Juna-gnd Hook Inscription 
dated in Gupta Sam vat 136 (or A.D. 455 - 456 ). V. Smith’s statement that Skandagupta 
died about 480 A.D. (EH, 310 ) seems i) be conflicted by -ho iiiscripti. (i 1 , XV. 
142 ) which show KumS- agupta as reigniug in Gupta Sam*, at ! (• J • - 1 ’ • 

Buddhagupta as reigning in Gupti Samvat 157 (470 A.D.). 3 . S, Xa/u/ana Sastri 
p yigns to Skandagupta B.C. 192 to 107 . [Age of t>-i:itcara % App. 1 . • . Apfc 

(op. ait. 24 ) and Xandargikar (. ? cit. 88) considers that •he Here, referral 

to in this verse arc the Indo-SuytliianB who established a vast empire on the threshold oi 
ancient India and on the border. >f Bacteria from the niddb: of tho 8rd Ccjiury By. 
to the close of tho 1 st or 2 nd century A.D. Jayaswal ( 1 A , XL. 265 ) thinks th -t the 
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R. IluERNLE accepts this liars a Vikramaditya ot Kafir 
goes farther in identifying him with Yasodharman, King of C. 
as the conqueror of Kasrnir and the Iluns about 490-550 A.D 
says that the memory of this great achievement survives in the 1 
tradition which changed the name of the Mfiluva era into that o 
Yikrama era. 


iiuna occupation of Kashmir was after Mihirakula’s defeat iu A.D. 530 and p' 
Kalidasa therefore about 510 or 550 A.D. On the Iluna argument, too also Pat 
(JBRAS, XIX. 35) and Chakravarti [JR AS, (1904) 353 ; (1903) 183]; HI 
[ ZDMG , (1903) 671]; Schricber (Das Datum Candtagoinin's und Kalidasi. 
Breslau); Hoerulo [JRAS, (1909) 89,144); Kennedy {JRAS (1908), 879). Telai 
lut. to Mudrarakskasa, Cunningham’s paper on white liunas in the Tr. of tho 9th O 
grass of tho Orientalists and G. Huth (Die Zict dcs Kalidasa , Berlin). Pall 
(J/JfihlS, XtX, 35) also beings the time of Kalidasa being contemporary of King Kumi 
dasa of Ceylon in support of his date and concludes that Kalidasa must bo placed in 
tiret half of the 6th ceutury or about 532 A.D. (As to this, see the life of Kumarat 
post) Panna Lai [ Dates oj Sk^ndagupta and his snoccsscrs, Hindustan Rev : 
(Jam 1918) JRAS, (1919) 260j gives to Skandagupta 455-467 A.D. Pathak a bo rc 
on the allusion to Dingnaga in Meghaduta and assigns him to the 5th century a 
(V. Smith, op. oit. 329, JASB, (1905) 227J. For a similar opinion, see Macdon 
(SL, 324), 304) ; Keith [JRAS, (1909), 433-9] and B. C. Majumdar [JRAS, (190*, 
731]. 

1 . J RAS t (1903), 649 ; (1901) G39 ; (1909), 89; Hoernlc'ri arguments are summed 
Up by J. J. Modi (Asiatio Papers, XI. 343-6). Hocrnlo relics on inscriptions on two 
Riii i-htambhas (columns of victory in war), recorYd in CIl , 11. 117-8. (Tnscrtiptions 
Nos. 33 and 34) wherein tho subjugation of king Mihirakula and other Huna kings is 
y stated-. He also refers to the tradition of the “ Nine Geius ” and infers that 
Kulidaso and Yarabamihira flourished at Yasodhorman’s Court. For this, see also 
Pallial; {JBRAS, XIX. 39), V. Smith {EH, 319) cites the authority of Hiyueu Tsang 
(Real's Records, I. 165-72 ; Walters, X, i, 288) and says that Yas-jdbarman’s boast 
was unfounded and gives the real credit of the defeat ot the liana to Narasimhagupta 
Balyditya (485-535 AD.). M. Chuisravarti [JRAS, (1903), 183.*; (1904), 159] assies 
1 he victory over the I Tuns to Skan<] agupta. For a su mmary of Ghakr vart!’a vie m and 
oritiekm thereon, see J. J. Modi [Asiatic Papers 1 1. 347). ITararrasada SiV-tri adds 
additional argument : to this view •- 

(i) Kcii,j ;-*/.. limit of gc • •{•}>;/ is P--r*i& and doc? not d - 4 hr the ? 

Umpire of Kol - . Persia wuk powerful iu tho 6th century A.D. trod tho reference to 
Persia Uiagh. T V. 00) shows that it \v; powerful at that time. 

(ii) The deaaipfcion of Skan da. in che Meghaduta (I. 27) is of a statue of Bkanda on 
kor^bak on Devagiri Hill on the road from Ujiain to Mandasor supposed ■ > ho crca . i 
by king Skandaguptn. 

,'ui) Yftlodbarman made the Himalayas for the first limo accessible and Kalidasa 
describe.-? the Himalayas. 

ThefiO arguments about Yafiodbar.n&n of Haraprasad Saeiri are ounfced and 
refuted in detail by U, O. Sankara 'lyc-r [JMy, VOI, c and D. Banerji {ibid, X. 7?, 
i93); 





17 . FERGUSSON started a theory that the Yikramaditya of the 
Samvat era was Ilarsa Vikramaditya of Ujjaia who defeated the 
Mlechas at Karur in 544 A.D. and to give an air of antiquity to an era 
of his own started in commemoration of his victory, it was thrown back 
for 600 years, that is 10 cycles of 60 years, so thai the Samvat era was 
imagined to have begun in 56 13. C. This is known as the Renaisance 
theory made much of by Max Muller. 1 

Max Muller took up the idea of Fergusson and was ready with 
other arguments in its support. lie refers to the commentary of 
Mallinatha on a verse in the MeghasandeSa alluding to the poets 
Dingnaga and Nicula as contemporaries of Kalidasa and in fixing the 
date of Jdingnaga as the pupil of Asanga gives the date of Kalidasa 
as the 6th century A.D.® 


1 . Seo para 8 supra. 


2. afe: qcpf: 

<Trs[ <tr^^ ii 

Megha , I. 14, 

“ From this place, abounding in wot canes, rise into the sky ‘with thy f.i -o to (ha 
north, avoiding on the way oontact with the massive trunks of tho quarter-elephants, 
thy movements being watched by the silly wives of the Siddhas with their uplifted 
faces, full of surprise, as if tho wind were carrying away the crest of the mountain. ’ 

1 * From this place wheto stands thy champion Nichula, ascend, O Muse, t e 
heaven of invention, hiding up thy h:ad, and avoiding in the course of thy effort the 
salient fiiukn indicated by Dingnaga with his hands, while thy llight is admired by 
good poets and fair women filled with surpriso and looking upwards as if the gem :* 
of tho almighty tliagnaga, were eclipsed by those.” i’athak’s Meghadtita , <»* 


Oanapati Sastri (Int. to Pra*im*n3tak», TSS, No. 42 xi) refers to a passage 
Uik§\nnvarJiVs oommuntary pj^TRT ffrf 

II and tU.xi Jvdll i.16® vuib guilty of plsigia* 


rbrni from tibara. . 

Ap.io (op. ait. 7), says that MaUbdUha’s commouUry ia at boi-t based on ty.icHttnn 
and c:muob ut best \Z place \ with tin. tradition of Kdlida i, a» » pool of king \ thramS- 
dify.Vs Court in SO B.C. Seehagin Sa, i (14, I. 340) ; *y- Nicula wrote a common- 
tar^ on lexicon Nr«noribaaabdaraj oavali written by ono Kalidasa at tho Court of King 
Bhojrt (See DC Ill. i 71 1174) and this must be a different author of a \cry 1 no age, 
ae tbia loxioop knot remrred to by the author of the MoUui, who is particular in 
enumerating all the ranv -,1 of authors and works on lexicography. 

There soema to be much merit in the tm lition Of an alludoq to PiognSga in this 
yerse and tho recent discovery of a work oaUed JiaC.umC: by V W. Thomas makes t/o 
quotation more Uiirresfcmg, Reform*-. to the above work of which a Tibetan t uisladon 
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18 . P. V. Kan I*: thinks that Kamandakl in the Nltteara appeal’s 
to criticise the advantages of hunting as depicted by Kalidasa and that 
Varuhamihira took his list of poisoned kings from Kamandakl. ()n 


uow exists (Tanjur Mdo , XVII. 312, XVIII. 21) ascribed generally to Aryadeva, a 
predecessor of Dingnaga, Thomas conjectures that the commentary on it might be the 
workot Dingndga. He says [ JRAS (19JS; 118], “ It might have seemed to Kalidasa 
to deserve the epithet s(hula } * coarse,’ or uusubtle the standing epithet which philoso¬ 
phers affix to what they regard as merely prima facie views. And pro tanto , we should 
have an argument in favour of Mallinatha’s suggestion of a slighting allusion to that 
philosopher in the verse quoted supra. It is certainly noticeable coincidence that 
Dingnaga should bo a reputed author of a work so called and there is a further coined* 
deuce with the fact that the fifth of the six Karikas comprising the text appears to 
the subtle (sukshma) minded, who are to forege belief in coarse (sthala) things. But 
unfortunately the Chinese tradition appears to fluctuate regarding the authorship which 
i3 sometimes ascribed in fact to Aryadeva. I have advanced the suggestion that 
Aryadeva was author of the text, Dingnaga, who often functions as a commentator, of 
the commentary. If so the fact has certainly some significance. The Hand treatise, 
an extremely compendious demonstration of the vignana or else the iunyata doctrine 
(the latter terra is not mentioned) may well have been a familiar as controversial 
weapon and so have provoked a slighting mention by Kalidasa.*’ 

Dingnaga is a celebrated author on Pramana Saslra. See Weber (op. cit, 209 note) ; 
Watanabe “ On the life of Dingnaga (Japanese Oriental Philosophy (1904) No. 5; 
Cowell, Preface to Kusumanjali , vii ; Hall (op. cit, 9); JJBRAS , XVIII. 229 ; 
XVII. 51 ; Trvta mlha, History of Buddhism, 118: S. P. Pandit (op. cit. 76*82); 
Goldschmidt. ZDMG t XXVI. 80S; Liebion, Das Datum des Kalidasa (Strassburg) 
201; l.l, XL»I, 244, (Itsing refers to Dingnaga as liter than Vasubandhu and 
places him betwom 475 and 525 and Vasubandhu was a contemporary of Gandra- 
gupta- II and his literary career occupies the first three quarters of the 5th century. 
See MeghaSandesa-Vimam, page 16. Peterson’s hit. to Sub . 45, 

Paih tk (i,l, XU . 214) and V. Smith (EH. 329) and K. C. Sankara Iyer (JMy. VIII 
35) peace Dingnaga in the 5th century A.D. These‘Opinions of Dingnaga’s dato.are based 
on th id : ui tradition lASB , (1205) 927] that Dingnbgx was a disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu. According to Chinese tradition Vasubandhu and his elder brother Asanga lived 
900 years after the death of Buddha. This starting point, namely Buddha’s death, is so 
ur.c c: 0 i, that the fabric constructed on such basis must necessarily be unreliable and 
inconclusive, For instance, Buddha’s Nirvana is placed by Northern Buddhists 
in 2422 B.O.; Aini Akbari at 1246 B.O.; Southern Buddhists 543 B.C.; Rhys Davids 
412 B.C ; K rn, 388 B.C.; Max Muller, 477 B.C.; Fleet [J BAS, (1908) 179, 669] 483 
B.C.; Oldenburg and Barth (l id. Rev. VIII. 561) ; Gopala Jyor (Lid. licv. 1903, 384) 
487 B.C. , Kinikar (LidRev. 1903, 101) 500 B.C,, V. Smith (Asoka EH, 473) finds 
come coircidcn. cs and fixes the date 487 B.C. 

On Va^ubanijhii’p date, sec Parar- ihPs Life o£ Vasubandhu ; Macdonuel (SL t 
828. U. Vidyabhusban. . [JASB (1905) 227]; N. Veri Bull de I'Ecota fr % 
cT iDi- imc-Oriin^ l. 339-90; Paihak. [lA , (1911), 170 ; (1912)., 244] ; Hoornie 
M) 261] ; R. Narasimbraeliarya, (Lrui. 312). D.R, Bhandarkar (Dl, 1912. l)t 
Huraprasad Bastri (Ibid, 16); Waiieis (i. 210) ; TakkkabU [ JHAS> (1905), 44] and 
Life of Vasuocti 
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reasoning he says that Kamandaka being older that Bhavabhnti, 
Kalidasa must be earlier than (ith century A.D. 1 

19 . Kern and Biiandarkar accept the tradition of the “Nine 
Gems ” that Varahamihira and Kalidasa were contemporaries and while 
fixing the date of Varahamihira’s work from a statement of Amoraja as 
587 A.D., they say that his friend Kalidiisa must have lived about the 
latter part of the 6th century A.D. 9 

Iod says “while Hindu literature survives, the name ofBhoja 
Paramara and the nine gems of his Court cannot perish though it is 
difficult to say who of the three princes of his name is particularly 
alluded to cit. as they all appear to have been patrons of Science.”’ 9 


__.il. [1A ’ i 36 “ ote) - This conclusion would show that VarShain!hira~and 

Kalidasa wore not contemporaries. But A. F. Hoernle (I \7t i vi , , " 

o\erm his paper on Indian Philosophy (Sitrungsbcrichte, XXXV) places Kdmaminlc 
earlier than the 4th century. Weber (1st, III. 145) and (IL, 271 note) inclines to the 
same view and says (op, cit. 325, that the Kavi Translation of the work probably Longs 
a the eaihest to about the same date as the translation of the Mahubharaja. Sec also 

Sanka a d “T* 3 **" ***** Series No. 14, with the commentary of 

Sankararya and BM. But (1849-01). The lists poisoned kings in hiin.andabi was 

KamandXa yaS Artha<l8t » aDd h «®«« Varahamihira need not bo indebted to 
2. Kern (Preface to Brihatsamhita , 20) Bbaudarkar (Early History of ih - 

MV ' ““ to . «>■«. a™„j. , m » . 1,™£, 

see BtL.n- i had ^“ o{ Brah magupta, who lived in 62S A.D. On these astronomers 

toibe end^nhe rn f IO,ebroko (&s ^ 3 ' 11 134) aligned VarShamihira 

to tae end of the 6th century A.D. See also Fleet, Oil, 111, Anp. 143- JAOS Vr 
Art. 3, ana JRau 8 1 g~’ 1 

onthenm:,. horityotthe manorial ver , « -Niee oL.» On't 

'"nS VivT' a{ r- 2) ' {1 " ’' ’ 

The Pandit, N S. X, . 1 h cm also relics on an inscription hi the Buddhist Temple 

at Gaya which Recording to Cunningham shows that that temple was built by 

Amaradeva, one of the nine gem- of Vibfama. Kern also savs that JWmu the Gir 

Brahmagupla, was a contemporary of Kiiiidasa and in 038, Brahmagupta’wat 

of ago and A aiahamihira s date, 58/ A.D., confirms this tradition, s 

op. c%t. 327 ; Apto, op. cil. 2. -lollu, 

Bhandarbar [Lid, luv. (1909) 108] says that Chandra, unfa II. ViknunKii.v. 
an end to the S,»ka dyna.ty ruling over ’name | ,» . .v , .* ' " • * ,Uo 

was probably the famous Yikramurft}ya Sikiir the’m' on *** b ° 

fixes his dac . 338-r j A.n. " * l “ * tti " 00 of tho learn » ! poet-- and 

1 -innate of ntfasthmi, 1 . 92: Tod -rives f-, , 

Samvat 631.721,1100. that is, 575 M6. a d in 41 n 

Daji (op. cil. 3). a 1014 A.D, respectively. Sc 


“f that timo 
also T3hau 
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L^ 2 >Bentley relies on the authority of the Bhojapraltandha and makes 
Kalidasa a poet of the Court of King Bhoja of Dhar in the nth 
century A.D . 1 

20 . Of direct references la Kalidasa the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin II is the earliest and it is dated 634 A. D . 3 The famous 
Mandassor inscription contains an exquisite panegyric by Vatsabhatti 
and several verses in it have a very close resemblance to some in 
Kalidasa’s Meghasanclesa and Rtusamhara . 3 This Panegeric was 
composed in 472 A.D . 4 

21 . The theory of the “ Nine Gems” of Vikrama’s Court may not 
be accepted as real history. Jyo^irvidabhararta may be a forger}' of a 
late date or the verse that embodies the story may be an interpolation. 
But the fact remains that the tradition was current as early as the 
7th or 8 th century A. D. Subandhu alludes to it and the allusion 
cannot be easily explained away . 5 The tradition has become so 
saturated with the Indian. sentiment, that it is impossible for any 
orientalist to shake off the impression. The feeling has become so 
intuitive that whenever any researcher, sceptic as he is towards anything: 
save bare historical evidence, discovers a King, as the patron of 
Kalidasa, be he Samudragupta, Kumaragupta or Candragupt.a, 
Yasodharman, Harsa, Sudraka, of the centuries before or after the 
era of Gvace, the theorist always seeks to trace an association of his 
name with the appellation of Vikramaditya. If in fact the tradition is 
false or unreliable, why should this anxiety be evinced everywhere 
ui counsel the an mo with a Vikramadifya at all? 

1. Asiatic Lie tear oho s, ViiJL. ‘.My UhauDajL (op oil. C and JP>BAS t VI. 23 nnfco) 
and 8 ,P. Pandit (op cit. G3) and Nandargikar (op cit. G3) say that Bhoja PraUmdha 
is a medley and is of little valae as history. On this work, see under Bhoja pest, 

I4,vm, 337, 

3. On tliiu similarity, nco Apto (op pit. H) Kielhom [Got, K. (1890), 267 ; id, 
XIX. 235] 3. P. Pandit (or. cit. 127) and Loibich (Annual Pop. of tho Sell. Ocs, far 
VaterlandUohe Ktillur Breslaw, 1003, C-7) rely on the identity of tho ver.« 4 in 
Htni'imhara (V 2-i) and fix Kulidd-a’s datsi before 473 A.D. 3 v Jacobi (VOJ, ITT, 
127 ). Hoornlu \ ,1RAS , (1909), 411 orifciciros thu view, 

4. Fleet’s Cri, 111 65-69 ; sen r.r.i 10 supra. 

'TEffT ^f?f JTT : I 

|| ViUavcMuS. 

H'KKnle and Ilarap^iSad Sastri take this verse to refer to Candragupta Yimirudifya 
(.See LA, XT i. 1 , 15) who died av"'>rdirw to them about ill A.D., but they Ignore the 
efface of the word naval which our ion 4y alludes by but pun on it to tho muo gomn. 
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s^^^Among the several data that have formed the basis of discis¬ 
sion, it may not be possible to make light of at least a few. The idea that 
the hero of the Malavikfignimitra was the king Agnimitra of the Sunga 
d) nasty and the allusion to the successive names of Gupta Kings or 
the reference to the names of Dingnaga in his works, are all express 
pieces of material evidence, which must command a serious consider¬ 
ation in the determination of dates. But when an argument as io a 0 e 
is to be invoked on internal evidence, it necessarily follows that Ihe 
conclusion can hold good only in respect of the particular work that 
shows the evidence, and it is a mistake to follow an a priori reasoning 
and to assert that the conclusion is good as the standard for all 
works, fathered on the name of Kalidasa. 


Of external evidence, there is nothing safe to go by. Vikramaditya 
or the ‘Sun of Valour ’ is more an appellation than a name and the 
fitle has come to be a formal attribute to any ruler in India irrespective 
of distinction. 1 The literature of the inscriptions abound in such 
instances. Of Yikramaditya, was he a reality and if he is, where is his 
identity ? Of the >Sakas, were they the Persians or the lndo-Scythians ? 
Of the I Ians, were they the marauders of ’he countries, before or after 
the Christian era? Of Dingnaga, when did he flourish? It is dependent 
upon Asanga, that on Vasubandhu and that on Buddha, which stilt 
hangs in the air. Of Asvaghosa, was he a contemporary of Kaniska 
and when did Kaniska rule over Indian dominions:' Of Agnimitra, 
was he the son of Pusyamitra and if he was referred to in the 
Mahabhasya of Pa^nnjali, when did Pn^anjali flourish ? Of Greek 
iistiuhoiii , did Kdldav i co| \ fro ill Aryabhata aud when was the Greek 
astronomy brought into India These are questions that are yet to be 
answered with unanimity and until then such external evidence can 
only beget a diversity <>t rr uclusion. 


1, Kiolhorn (M, XX. -100) as Bitmmod up by Fleet* (O, XXX 4), says 

«• Tho word Vikmma, from which th»« He* of tho Kina n or VikrAt ri.tijy,,, 

was evoked most probably came L» bo < mueetcl with lb-' by tho pa a;, bxause 
tin. yuftr of reckoning originally began in tho autumn anil the autumn was the :*•»e on 
of commencin'/' campaigns And v . * in short tho V ikratmvlaila or war time, 

On Vilaamfu'itya, sec Sc&hngiri mtri, ZA\ I. 31& j Dir sen, JAJt, II* 600 j Wcbor, 
167, II. ; Wilford, AH, IX ; Trincop, Fssays, II, 1240, J2MA8, Vt. 27 ; 
V. Smith. Ell, 332 note, 421 ; A. C. Chatorje», KaW'sa, Ms 2'oetry awl Mi,si, ‘X). 

Kshofcro achandm Hbatfcopadhyay* (All. Un. Sltulies, U. 90 seq) elaborately di> 
cusses tho of K.a.ulMsa and pays Vikriunaditya, who was Kalb a liv'd patron v, is eon 
of Gardabhilia. Ifc refers {--> pafrom Kn.!ika \'uya Kathanaka, from winch ex¬ 
tracts are given by Rapion in Ccr ibr i ijc J littery of India (53d -5) 

15 
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23. In this state of uncertainty the student of research is bewil¬ 
dered and if the arguments advanced by various scholars are all accepted 
it would be impossible to foist, all the works that go by the name of 
Kalidasa on one Kalidasa. As early as 8th and 9th century A.D. the 
existence of three Kalidasas in the past age appears to have been 
noticed. Devendra author of Kavikalpalata refer> to it 1 and Raja- 
sekhara* and Abhirmnda 8 seem to say so. 


24 . T. S. N a rayana Sastri in bis introduction to Haidimha 
Vaidagdhya, an epitome of Bhiisa’s Madhyamavyayoga, classifies the 
works under several Kalidasas thus : 

i. Kalidasa (1) alias Matrgupta of the court of King Harsa 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain who lived in Ihe 6th Century B.C. 'He was the 
author of the three plays and the Mahakavya Setubandha. 1 

ii. Kalidasa (11), alias Medharudra of the Court of King Vikra- 
marka of Malwa the founder of the Malava era in 57 B.C. He wrote 
the three poems Kumarasambliavn, Raghuvamsa and Meghaduta and a 
treatise on astronomy Jyotirvidabharana. 5 

1. See CG , I. 99; KavyamalS, I. 8. 

a - tr^rsfq affair ?r %^r%r I 

r%U II— Suklhnuktricali. 

It JXny be that this verso b u bean misunderstood, for means generally 

his three cooms and Raj isokhara might have panned upon the word f%g and 

mean that it is or pun. 

3 ‘ tfprrfotr 

WpT wr: ^RffcRr I Ram iearita. 

1. In his noirrmentary on this poam King Ramadasa of Jayapura who lived in the 
days of King Akbar says : 

sfftrwi f^Pfrf^r^T 

Setubamiha or Ravftnavadha in 1(3 3*vasas de. ' ribes the story of Rama, the builds 
ing of the Sotu and f no tkb it of Havana. It- is perhaps the best poem in Prakrit 
literal are and may ;ertaioly have been the production of Kalidasa. There ara commen¬ 
taries hy Ramado written the instance <<{ Emperor Akbar in 1595 A.D. and by 
Kilanatha, Sr» Krsnn, '‘Vadhavayajvan. Ed. Bomb \y with Hamad a sa’s commentary * 
ivl. Gottingen and tnm.-Df •) i by ‘ i-cl ’Schmidt (St-rasshurg). Seo Stein Kouow’a Infc. to 
Karpurirnanjari \ r o. 5 19 G :nvi S.i*. Paudit- [Int. to Bti0hu t tlQ]. Apbo, Date of 

Kalidasa, 41. Darn n calls it “ an ocean of jewels of beautiful sentences.” Baria j ratees 
Pravarasena and liia poem 8 -tu. Vidyrmatha calls the poem MahSprabandba and quote ’ 
an ary a from it. 

5. This tears dale 300 ’ Kali or 34 E.O. In tho Sesadhyaya the poet says : 

sirt ?rat I 
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^T&JKalidasa (111), alias Kotijit a desdple of Muka Sankara of 
Kamakoti Peetam (1397-430 A.D.). Hfe ftvrote Rtusamhara, S r ngSra- 
tilaka, S)' am a 1 a d a n d a k a, N avara tnamala and man } minor P oenls ‘ ,nc ' 1 
fc>rutabodha (on prosody). 

[These three are said to represent mentioned by RujaUkhar*.] 

iv. Pa rim a la Kalidasa (IV), alias PadmaguptA, contemporary of 
King Munja of Dhara and author of Navasahasankacarita. 

v. Kalidasa (V) known as Yamakakavi, author of the poem 
Xalodaya. 

vi. Nava Kalidasa (VI), author of Champ u Bhagavatf* 

vii. Kalidasa Akhariya (VII) contempory of King Akbur, com¬ 
posed a number of Sainas) as. 

viii. Kalidasa (VIII), author of i.ambodara Prahnsana. 

ix. Abhinava Kalidasa, alias Madhava, author of Sanksepasail- 

karavijayam. 


25. Raghuvamsa in 19 cantos* narrates the history of the race 
>fRa.ghu and in live cantos, 10 to 15, the story of Rama’s life is 
'counted. Then follows an account of the successors of Rama until 
;nivarna. The last canto presents to us the coronation t>fhis posthumous 
nee then in embryo and the verse is enchanting. 15 It is said that 
'bject might have been to connect some one of the dynasties of 
existing in bis time with the race descended from the Sun and 
think that Kalidasa Was a contemporary of Agnivarna, with 

He is quote! by Hurt in his Subhasitaharavali. See Thomas; Kav. 14. 

Tran Umd by S. P. Pandit, Bombay; by Nandargikar, Bombay; by K. M. 
Mi Bombay ; by Louis Re-nouB (into French), P;a s. See Analysis ut Raghu* 
4a, JASBy XXI. 445. Ed. with eight commentaries, Bombay. D. T. Tatach irya 
verse of Raghu •. am. a * (Paper read at 3rd Oriental Conference, Madras), 

For comparison of versos in RaghwvarnsA and ot her poems of K filidasa with A sva • 
osa’s verses, see references under Asv»glio§a For a historical appro-ration of the 
n *3 and kingdoms mouhoued in B%.c,ko'\u:.sa, see Kshetrem Chandra Ohalfopadh- 
/aya’8 Date vf Kalidasa, {All. Un* Hindus, It. 76 ct — q). There ho says that ibo 
poem was complete and that Agnivarna v. a? pr- ba! R Devabhumi of the Sun.u na> y 
who was slaughtered by his indignant Brahmin minister V is ad .va (I. e. 154). S, Ray 
{Int. to 8ahwUala % *28) says Kami isa could bo contemporary of Agnimitra, too hero 
of M&lavikagnimitra. _ 

nwfacrcr: I 

rafter ?r4; I! xi\. oo. 
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whose death the poem, as it is, ends. Either Kalidasa did not finish his 
poem or the rest of the entire poem has not come down to us. 

The following 2i Kings are mentioned : Dilipa, Raghu, Aja, 
Dasaratha, Rama, KuSa, Atithi, Nisadha, Nala,^ Nabha, Pimdarika, 
Ksemadhanya, Devanlka, Ahimanvu, Pariyatra, Slla, Unnabha, \ ajra- 
ghosa, Sankhana, Vyusitasva, Visvasaha, Hiranyanabha, Kausalya, 
Brahmitha, Puirn, Punya, Dhruvasandhi, SudarfSana, Agnivarna. S. P. 
Pandit examines these lists as given in the Ram ay an a and Vayu and 
Yisnu Puranas and concludes, “The list of the kings as given by 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa does not at all agree with that given in the 
Ramayaha but it generally agrees with those which are found in the 
Vayu Purana and the Vishnu Purana. Some difference of course is 
observed even between the list of Kalidasa and those of the Puranas. 
Prom, these lists of the kings it is'clear that Kalidasa has not adopted 
the Ramayana as the basis of his Raghuvamsa. Ll also appears pro¬ 
bably that the author of the Raghuvamsa and of the Vayu Purana had 
common source to draw their materials upon which i; now beyond ll 
hope of recovery. The Ramayana gives .two kings between Dilipa a 
Raghu and between Raghu and Aja are mentioned eleven kings ; w 
ir the Vayu Purana between Raghu and Dilipa intervenes Dirghab 
and Aja is mentioned as the son of Raghu. And this statement * 
well with Vishnu Purana.” 

26. Kumarasambhava, a poem in 17 cantos, desc 
birth of Kumara, the War God. 1 As antecedent history, tl 
narrates the supplication of the Gods to Lord Siva fur the creati 
general for the forces of the Gods, capable of destroying their i 
Tafaka, whose depradations they were then unable to bear. Then f 
tho birth of Parvatl as the daughter of ITimacala, Siva’s penance a 
Himalayas and his marriage with Parvatl. With the union of Siva 
Parvatl, the 8th canto doses and the remaining autos describe - 
sloty of the birth of Kumara and destruction of Tar aka. Kalidasa w 
a great votary of Valmtki and named his poem after the \or. v e o 
Ramayana : 

qq iw Ti«iqr: fasirsrintar w I 
gsnwraiNr ^ ll 

rtnlakav.il - s.xxvii, 32, 

"The birth of the V ar God, 11 sa> s Griilith "was either left uniini 

1. Ed. wiib note., and English translation by 3d. R. R'.de (Canto? 1--S). T 
Into English poetry by GciffifU (Oriental Tr. Pund Ser«), 
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or lime has robbed us of llio conclusion. The falter is the. more pro¬ 
bable supposition, tradition informing us that the poem originally 
consisted of 22 cantos.” The language of cantos 9 to 1 7 is inferior to 
the language of cantos 1 to 8, 1 and commentators have noticed only 
cantos 1 to 8 ; it is therefore said that cantos 9 to 17 are not the work 
of Kalidasa. There are some who say that canto 8 in which the 
amorous pleasures of actual union between Siva and Parvatl are des¬ 
cribed is also not the work of Kalidasa, because it is a sacrilege and 
Kaliddsa would not have been guilty of it. 'these objections are 
answered bv Na ray ana Pandija in his commentary Yivarana. 2 

1. H. V. Krit-hoamacarya (SaJi ix. 151) jollect® defect of lauguago fend expression 
iu cantos 9*tu 17 and generally says : 

qwtqq; ff’TRJ rro%ctr: qricf l qqqn% r%s 

’rftrcqqrqqqjqsfq- r%<qTs; qq 

! r^-q qq iqqor r'sir%5Krm®rfii 

Siva Prasad Bhatlaoharya discusses the rjuestion and says canto, 9-2*2 au Kali- 
da a’s only. (Paper toad at 1th Oriental Conference, ^llakabud). 

*' ‘ *3 w*r W5r s?rr qsfcqr I qqr— 

sqqqft^f^qi^wicf^q I 3 qn£r qrtqqqr fdr%.-, 

‘arwRPrsctr: qra cn#»r feq'rqqr; ’ l cKmwmq $&q %r 

#sqr 1 d^nt-d r w RfdfacRTq I *r i qirsqq 1 

yfr ~r h ?r fqq l dWRRrwfta: wrrfrfa I 5r#dd-— 

qpT cTR-STSm: HTR:, ‘ faflT m ?CTFq cRT ’ ?fd 

JJSTR «Rr Rfd^qr-T I dR-KrqTRJ?f.‘?f q.RRi/WWHr- 
«RPtf ; q<n—f%crqrMfq §qwra*r: I fRtrr^; iww 

?# 4 q H?rr q*rr I R %^‘r ^rfa fiftnW qq'q qqtrPwqfirftr qr-qq. ‘ 4 

3 7 t qqqfRriTd *R-‘I qwnfrfRHr^qqa;r% ^5513 ’ qf?r q§n>r: qfcrrqqq 
wnftmq^w<q#r I W'rHfr q;rq-RR:q?M qq 

q&RRqr > q-Mtid qrqqqrRq I qRiryrrrqR'q gqqqq Ri RRqq: 
a%Trfqqq I qqlqiiPSq#^— 

‘ d'HKd'dfl^riq «1%qvddf ?W: 

*R«RRr3jri ST'tqqq fttfq | 

■r q 6R#3 5(.F4 

5fW RT^RRcTRRW'J |l’ qfd ! 
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I here are commentaries 1 on Raghuvamsa by Narayaija, 4 by 



3 ^ =et q^wiNr qr% qqqq ‘ qrqjw^qqqirw qqriRT 3Rn qfrqqiwT:’ ?t% l 


—’ fcyrqwrq ‘ s^prefcr’ fi% qTnrafqq ‘ 

^igqqfnra siWJMppwnq qq qpqqq, ‘ qqqtqroir^qraTs^qqr 'T^q; I 
wqqrqiqw q ffrw qpqfrqqq’ ?ft qqqiq i q^ q^qqqrqqrrqqq I sfsqnq 

swpmqq qqiTpqqrqqwqsft ^q ?frt qqqqqqq I q^ 

fwfqqTqq qqsqq;, %qwqqqqq ffaqrqr q j qr ; wmi'v^i ^FRiwrct 
; a^cprar tfsrr qRfq q/qq^qq i qst&qftafai' i f R ( #cR s ra' *w$* 
cRqrq; l q^qr; qqqmrq sqcswfrqf A^iWfigT^qw; ” ?ft I 


svqq fqfc5gf% f^RopPR:— 1 ‘ TrtrfrqWSi^qr: ^Rq^qjqwrq 

^raraq^tqqq \ qqf% *mqqr—‘ ftfqq qr w gr4 q t qqf^qiw* 

I qsqr atfq qicRqfqrfqq; ^raq^rqqtft qqpfrr^^qtfq'i qq m 
jrf^ffrqqq l fqfqqr ft ®r% «rt:— s^n, sto*, \ 5 ^qi 

^^rcfrVfiifF^fen'qqrqi 'Kzwww^W^ 4 - wnffifr 

wqqtrt '*jqrqq I «pj^>rt 3 sRRiqq qqqfqqqTqrfqTtRq^tqift.^q 1 


^rqnr; w qq 1 ft q q^*ft qqm#5RRqwfa q^Pt? ^ ^ 

^^^^s.qf^q^qrwjqqaRqtqTq I qqfori 3 r i»iRP£i?Rr33tto- 

^qp-mqq ^terir^q»Rfff qq^qnqq qqqrwT 5 *^ I qq qqrft 

insirq qqqft qq^faqrqirq armqt— c ^w qfar qq 

yr^qtq qr I fqqr ?£f fqqqqr qipq qqfqqi ft 11’ sfi I qfrqqqcft 

^tfiiw: fq% qrqifrqRT^qrqRfq^MfTi fqq^qrs'q qt ^-qnqqqiRqtgqrftqf 

qqql I? a qqrc I aRirtr%qRqraqqRqqpqq?rRifeq^qi3^q^q^^^ ?qqr%r- 
qjqraqi^fiqf qq^qiqf fttfrrqs qivqiqqq'qntfiTRPp? ^q 1 

q ^g t^r qqqrrq 3 ^qfqq q^Rptraaqfirqq^q ir l 


q ; -q?qfqfq'f ' '?• irqqn qfqqq q>t ;> fijq^qr, £ q 5 i=pqr- 

qrppfq^rRqrffqqi'qq q Jffit- 



•^nRwq ttrcwmqqqq; ’ ?qn: 


1 . Roq S. V. raodH’s hit. to iiagh., D el Mg. Nimlargikut’a Int. to Hugh, 

Stvadaua’s Ul. to NavJiadha and DurgapuasadV Lit. U Majh-:u 

% DC, XX, 77 -0; 1*0, II. 2593; Op, 2661. He was a disciple of hrsna ana 
lived m Malabar* 
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rmativijaya, 1 2 3 by Udayfiknra, 0 by Hemadri, 8 by Vallabha, 4 5 6 byHaridasn,® 
by Caritravardhana, 0 by Mallinatha, 7 by Dinakara, 8 by Vijayagani, 9 
by Dharinameru, 10 three anonymous, 11 by Bharatasara, 12 by Brihaspati- 
misra, 13 by Krsnapatisarma, 14 Gunavijayagani, 15 Goplnatba Kaviraja, 16 
Janardana, 17 MaheSvara, 18 Nagnadhara, 19 Bhaglratha, 20 Bhavadeva- 
misra, 31 Ram a bha dr a, 20 Krsnabhalta, 83 Tridivakara, 24 Lostakn. 25 
Brinatha, 26 Arunagirinabha, 27 Ratnacandra, 88 Bhagyahamsa, 20 Jnanen- 


1 . PR, IV. 28, 84; Dec. Col. No. 4G; Rash. Cat. 72. Ho was a native of Yikrama- 
pura (Bikaneer '?) and composed his work between A. D. 1635-43. He quotes Yallabka 
and Krsnabbatta. Tbe mauuscript contains all tbe 19 Cantos. S. P. Pandit's l. c. 11; 
Nandargikar 1. c. 24. 

2. PR, IV. 28, 34 

3 . PR, III. 395; £>, II. 100; TO, IV. 5574. He refers to commentators 

Vistarakara, Daksmavarta, Krsna and Vallabha. S. P. Pandit, l.c. 10, Nandargikar 
. c. 12 . 

4. PI?, 1.118; 11 . 28, 34. S. P. Pandit l. c. 10 , Naudargikar, l c. 10 and 

Durgaprasid l,i+, to Raj\u. 5. He is quoted by Hemadri, Caritrav.udhana ,Mallinatha 
and Sumativijaya. 

5. PR, IV. 29. He was son of Visnudasa. 

6. PR, II, 189 ; HI. 210 ; IV. App. 210 . xxviii. Kash. Cat. 72. He was a -Jain 

and wrote at the request of Sadhu Aradakvamalla of Sriinata race. He mentions 
commentaries by Bhoja, Vallabha, YistacikSra, Paksinavartaa..d Krsnabbatta. 

7. El. Bombay, Madras and el-e where. 

8 . B, II. 100. He was son of Dharmungada and Kamala. He wrote his 

commentary in Samvat 1411 ( = 1885 A, D,). He was probibly a contemporary of 
Mallinatha and copied Oh a ri t ravar d h ana. He refers to a commentator Prabh3kara. 
For S. P. Pandit’s remarks see l.c. 17. 

9. Dec. Col. No. *4. lie was pupil of Ramavijaya of Tapagaceha. The mam: - 
cripfc is a fragment and breaks otf in 10 th Canto. 

10. PC, I. 487. 8 ce S. P. Pandit, l. c . 25. 

11. Tho author of oue was pupil of VijaySnffcudasuri. See NP . VII. 44 ; Radii, *22; 
Op. 2975. 

12 . IO, 551; VIr. 1415, 1420. He was son of Gauriingamallika of Amba: ; ta 

Vaidya Hariharkhan family and lived in the 18tb century. Ho has commented on 

other Mahakavyas also. (See CC , II. 418), 


13. 

10, 531, 997; VU, 1420. 



14. 

Mitra Rep. VTT, L. 2404. 



15. 

L, 3060. 

16. 

L t 1184. 

17. 

B, 11 100. 

18. 

Op. 6156; TO, IV. 5643. 

19. 

NW. 620. 

20 . 

L. 1421. 

21 . 

L. 2374. 



22 . 

23. 

Mitra Rep. VIT, T,. 2605. 
Rgb. 395. 

He was Ny<tv;il»nliaro. 

24. 11,b. 896. 

25. 

Rash Cat, 71. 

26. 

Cm, 139G. 

27. 

29. 

BC, 8 U ; Ed. Triohur. 

28. 

Rd, 446. 

BA. 447, 
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IggyjKbja,* Bharatamallika," Jibananda Vidyasagara,* Samudrasuri, 5 a 
pupiL of Yijayananda, 6 Daksinavartana$ha, 7 Samayasundara, 8 Kanaklal 
TJiakur.® 

28. There are commentaries on Kumar a-Sambhava by Krsnapaf.i 
Sarma, 10 Kr^namitracarya, 11 Gopalananda, 12 Govindarama, 13 Caritravar- 
dhana, 14 Jirtabhadrasuri, 15 Narahari, 16 Prabhakara, 17 Brhaspaf.i, 18 Bharata- 
sena, 19 Bhlsmamisra, 20 Munimatiratna, 21 Mallinajha, 28 Raghupati, 33 
Vatsa or Vyasa Vatsa, 24 Ananda devay a ni va 11 abha, 25 Vallabhadeva, 38 
Vindhyesvarlprasada, 37 Haricaranadasa, 528 Navamtaraniaihisra, 20 Bhara^a- 
mallika, 30 Jayasimha, 81 Laksmivallabha, 32 Daksinavartanatha, 83 Vidya- 
madhava, 34 Nandagopfila, 35 Sitarama, 80 Xarayana, 37 Haridasa, 38 Aruna- 
ulrinatha, 39 Gopftladasa, 40 Tarkavacaspati, 41 Sarasvatitlrtha, 42 Rama 


Pfirasava, 48 Jibananda Yidyasagara 44 Kumarasena 48 and two anonymous; 


. dc 


2 . S. P. Pandit, hit. to Tlagli . 26. 

4 . Ed. Calcutta. 5. Dali. 4. 

He quotes Valiabha, ^Bak$im1varta, Krsnabhatta and 


1 . BO, 410. 

3. 10, 551. 

6 . Col. No. G5. 

Caritravardhana. S. P. Pandit save ho was a contemporary of Dinakara. 

7 . The manuscript is in Madras library. He is quoted by Arunagirinajha and 
he quotes Kesavaswamin’s N a u a r t h arm, va&amksepa composed in the 12th century. Ho 
Y,:' a n uive of the Cbola country, (See Int. to kTegha^andcaa, Tr. S. Scries No. 64). 

8 . JyasJl, Cat 71. 9® PM. Benares. 

l0 ’ <2 103, Milra Ucn>\ 11 . Tbi* commentary refers to curlier Voluminous 

nnminontmv by'.i.i.;ad Jhitr i and Divide ara now unknown. 

70, 222, XS, 47. 

Kh, GO ; Ed. Bombay; Benares. 

J3. 15C; Dc, 171. 
rO, 228, 1073. 

Oudh. XIX. 42. 

Ed. everywhere. 

B. 2 , 78 ; BP, 17. 

PH , 1 114 ; NW, 614. 

Ho refers to another commentary 

i,v Siva Da?a which he proposes to follow. 

38. PR, l 114. 

30 AS, 47. He is older than Saka 1050, the date of a manuscript of bis common- 


11 . 

Oudh^X. 

6 . 

13. 

L, 751 


16. 

Lah. 4 ; 

Rgb. 337. 

17 

B. 3. 


19. 

tQ; 128. 


21 . 

PR, 11. 

64, 

23. 

Tj. 1901, 

on 8 cantos. 

25. 

Oudh, X 

LV 29 ; PR, I. H4. 


NW. 620. 


12 . 
14. 
10 . 
18. 
20 . 
22 . 
24. 
2G. 

He was the pupil of Krsrta. 


29. AS. ‘17. 


fat , on fih/Uk.. . ub [Ultra. IX No. 4172); sco JABB. (19171 9. 


81. TC, IV. 4715, 4713. 

33. TO, HI. 38G3. 

34 , 1C, IT. 2592 ; Kup. Rej\ (1916-19). 

36. T, 3289. I I. Bombay. (Cantos 

817). 

38 AK, 47G (i-3). 

.10. I'll, IV. 25. 
iSi. Ka*h. Cal . 07, 

44 , Ed. Calcutta. 

4G. Ibid. 14-16 ( 7 and 8 cantos). 


TC, IV, 5014, 


32. Sah. XLX. 106. 

35. IQ, 229. 

37. DC, XX. 7720 2 ; 

6543. Ed. Trivandram. 

39. Ed. Trivandrum. 

41. Ed. Calcutta. 

43. Cochin State Library, 310. 

45 . B. Or. Rl, Cat , 40 (3 cantos). 
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R. Krishnamaehftrya’s Raghuvamsa-vimarsa and Kuraarasarabhava- 
vimarsa are running critiques on these poems commenting on their 
innate excellences. 1 Raghusanksepa gives a succinct account of Raghu- 
vamsa. 2 Kumaravijaya® of Bhaskarayajvan, son of Isvarasurya, of 
Vatsagotra and Kumarodaya 4 by Korada Ramachandra relate the same 
story. Kumfirasa mbhava of Jayasekharasuri is a Jain work. 5 

29. The commentators. —Vallap.ha was the son of Ananda- 
deva and was a follower of Kashmir saivisra." He criticises Ilema- 
candra’s opinion expressed in his Sanskrit grammar and is attacked in 
Ganaratnamahodadhi completed in 1141 A.D. Hemacandra lived 
in fayasimha’s reign (1094-1143 A.D.). 7 K. Ik Pathak therefore says 
that Vallabha must have finished his commentary on Kuraara- 
sambhava about 1120 or a few years before 1141 A.D. 8 S. Ik Pandit 
says he must have lived long before Dinakara, that is, 1383 A.D. 9 
Durgaprasfid identified him with Vallabhndeva, grandfather of Kayyata, 
who wrote in 077-8 A.D. 10 and Hultzch 11 and Peterson 19 a gree with him, 
and the latter says that the verses quoted in Subhasitavnli and 
Sarngadharapaddhati under Vallabhadeva must have been by the com¬ 
mentator Vallabhndeva. Those verses show excellent poetry. ,s 


ka\ val.‘i \va the soil of Gandnidj^ya and wrote a < ommeniarv on 
Anandavardhanids Devisataka in 077 A.D. Ho is different It-an 
Kayyata, son Jayyatn, author of IUmsynprudlpa. 

1. Ed. Madras. 

2 . S. P. Pandit’s Ink to Tlagh, 15-17. 

3. TC, TV. 6818 (f). lie is the author of AkhilSndauayakidaudskft (TC, IV, 5810). 

4. Ed. Maaulipatam. 

5. Ed. Bombay. 

fi. For a distinction of this author from the antholigist VaU&bha, S. K. Pe, 
JU ir,, (10-27), 471-7, ( 102 S). '03 and T) 0. Bhattaeary*, JRAS, (19:>3) f 135. 

7. Sev for his life, htrr in this Chapter. 

8 . Ink to Vcgha, 

9. bit. to Ttaohu. 10. 

10, Ink to Vakroftti-pancaiika, 

11. 7nk to Mcgha. 

1‘i. Int. to Svbh. 

f<nTPr -r wf yr n 

WT- TFTdTI^TfPK cR?T: | 
dsjh a.railf Fi4l%fTrW qTfhrm ii 

qrrf^rf^r Tm ^ I 

mm wfa n 
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30 Hgmadri, known as Makkibhatfa was ike son of Ilvarasuri. 
He mentions Mahrati synonyms of Sanskrit words and he might therefore 
have been a Mabratta brahmin. He came after Vallabha. Vamanu- 
carya in his introduction to Kavyaprakasa says that he must have been 
a resident of Gajcngraghad in Dharwar District. His commentaries 
are replete with innumerable quotations. He -was counsellor of 
Mahadeva and Ramaraja, the Yadava kings of Devagiri who ruled from 
1271 to 1309 A.D. Bopadeva was his protege. 1 2 3 


31. Maluxatha," Telugu Brahmin, of Kasyapa gotra ofKolacala- 
familv, was the grandson of Mallinatha and son of Kapardin. Peddi 
bhatta or Peddayarva and Kuniaraswamin were his sons. 4 The fatter 
was the commentator on Prataparudrlya. Mallinatha had Kanakabhi- 
seka (bath in gold and pearls) at the hands of Sarvajna Singabliupala, 
evidently of Recharla family, on the occasion of sodasa sacrifice which 
he performed with the help of his four brothers, four sons, four sons- 
in-law and four relatives. 5 He was invited by Devaraja (1?) of Yijaya- 
nagar to settle some contests about the terms v.aiiya and vyaphri in 
connection with a stone inscription found at Conjeevaram. The 
manuscript containing his judgment is found in the G. O. Library, 
Mysore 'Phis gives him a date of 1400-14 A.D. Mallinatha quotes from 
Sahityacintamani, a work of Komaii-Verna of 1409 A.D. 


K.B. Pathak says u Mallinatha frequently quotes the Sangitaratna- 
kara a work composed in the time of Yadava king Singkana who 
reigned from Saka 1133-1150. In his commentary on the Kumara- 
sambhava (II. s. 1,) Mallinatha mentions Bopadeva. the author of the 
Mugdhabodhn, who was contemporary with the Yadava king Mahn- 
deva and his successor Ramachandra. The last mentioned king 
reigned from A.D. 1271 to 1309. Another work quoted in Mallinatha’s 


1. See 8. P. Pandit^ bit. to iiaghu. 2, 12; EIW, 117, 120; JBdS, V. 1839. 

2. See Section Y, Ch. I suyra, 

3 . Mallinatha,, lather of Narahari alias Sams\aUprtha, who oommeiitoi on 
KdvyaprakSHa, is a different person and-is not known to be an author. Narahari Rays 
he was born in 1242 A.D, For particulars, see Chapter on Poetics undor Mammata ; 
see Vamana.arya’s bit. to KfivyapcikiUa, 27-9. 

4. Nara/ana in bis commentary on Caw.uurfi..l.lyana (9(7, XX1. 8212) gives 
the gene.ilogy. According to him KumarasvvSmi was the son of Peddubhfttta and 
PeddubbalH and Malliofitha were brothers Her.: tho genealogy differs from that given 
above by Kum&rt&wSmin himself whi< h most be more authentic. Nar.lyana traces hir. 
genealogy tbaz ; Kumarasv Tow, Siv.blju, Bhd-kara, N3gc«vcra. Kondubhatta, 
N7geivara, NilrSyana. 

0. So say* jTarnJraa’wSUnin in bis ccmmentmy on Pratriparudrjya, 
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commentary on the Meghaduta is the Ekavali of Vidyadhara who 
frequently speaks of king Viramtrasimha as having humbled the pride 
of Hamnura who was conteihporary with Singhana. King \ Iranara- 
simha reigned up to 1314 A. D. a Mallinatha has also written a 
commentary on the Ekavali. His son Kumarasvamin has written a 
commentary on the Prataparudriya, a treatise on Alankara. Th- last 
named work frequently mentions the KakatJya king Pralaparudra who 
invaded the kingdom of the Yadava king Ramachandra and reigned 
from A.D. 1295 to 1323. 5 The second verse in Mallinatha’s introduc¬ 
tion to his commentaries on the Raghuvamsa, Meghaduta and Kumara- 


sambhavais quoted in an inscription dated in Salca 1455 or A.D. 1533. 4 
From these facts it is clear that Mallinatha must ha\e Nourished in the 
latter half of Lhe fourteenth century.” 6 


Mallinatha commented on the six mahakavyas, on Ekavali of 
Vidyadhara and on Tarkikaraksit of Varadaraja and is said to have 
written* 5 the poems Udarakavya 7 and Raghuvlracaritn * Avowedly his 
learning was varied and his commentaries are held everywhere in ihe 
highest esteem. 


32. Kunteavaradautya 0 i a poem apparently describing art 
embassy to the court of Kampala, It is expressly ascribed by Ksemen- 
dra to Kalidasa. Kalidasa was himself the ambassador. The King of 
Kuntala rc ed him with the honour duo to the representative of 
lying Vikivmadi^ya and once by chance when Kalidasa squatted on 
the floor and the Kin- of Kuntala appeared net to relish it, Knlidava 
humorom :v answered that on the floor stood the Great Merit and there 



1 . EUD t 82. 

•2. JL4-.,XXI, IFF 

3 . 11. G. Bhandarkar’s he, to ~:kav.Ul. 

4. 1A, V. (19). 

5 . hit, to Vigli x 

G. For works of Mallinatha, ceo CC, 1. ;>t. 

7 . P, II. 72. UdTimiavya was probably mLUWc. taisirataghava of 
Kavlmallamalla \vho wa . different poot, 

8 . A pc m of this name is printed in TravaUeoife (TV . Sxns. Set'its Ns 57). 

It '.3 id i f cantos und has good poetry but is anonym * ■ a a 3o tbo 

Manuscript TC t III. 3353. The p *m begins with the entry o: Klrna into Daodalv , 
aod relates th whole story of HSrnayanv Can it ho M^liiikqha’s ? 

in the ' 'lavaneoto State Lie ry. tl ore is a IK.,huv humrit* by Bhtwi* Sukuinara 
(Caf,\ 86 ) which i a drama. 

1), R:mg.t8Wi*mi Sara^vati say* it mu at L tvo bocu a dcauiji [JVy, XV. 272), 
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resled the Seven Oceans. 1 On. returning from the errand, \ ikrama- 


ditya asked him what the King of Kuntala was doing and Kalidasa 
gave a facitious answer in indirect praise of his King and parody of 
King of Kuntala. 2 * 

Krsna in his Bharatacarita ascribes Setubandha to a King of 
Kuntala. 


Plft l 


5(fraT l^t%5T: i! 

In tho introduction to Harsacarita, Batia thus praises Setubandha : 
a'lfd: TOW WdT i 

HlifCW qt TR H3«Tf II 


1. Bo says K semen dm : 
arPiRRift^f w — 

PPRPT JR: CTTW»rr- 

faf fM^dtTRT: ^fTJRr: RiJ ^ I 

^ M^Rnrrdrsrc RPtW'iR - 

‘TffRqVTR'S : 3%, ^dR+TfS'^tdi Pi ^trfqfavirfrcrRlT- 

’•tcrw wt ?jtp, «R»nf^r ^ 

‘2 This passage is in Bboja’s §rngarapraku«a, Vlt I. 

*T#Nr W—fa IFcRW: %V Trpqrd,— 

wfedRRf ^F5tr 
U'$fodH*RF 'v s ^ r t.+ u ih'4^rr^ l 
ftp# 

i#r fiftfifWR: gr^RWURi: II 
fopTR irvjjjJpvfi^tRnrR 1^'iRT 

«pt f^rfcwnt: .^wjwdv:: | 

This verse is also luolri in Hi Afe bva’s KavyamIm5maS ana BhojnV Sara.-.vati 

ivityuhabharnnftm. 
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_ is therefore a safe inference that Pravarasena mentioned as 
the author of Sef.ubandha was a king of Kuntala. 1 The ascription 
of its authorship to Kalidasa by the commentator and the strong tradi¬ 
tion in support of it, when considered with the embassy ot Kalidasa 
to Lhe Court of Kuntala (as described in Kuntesvara-dautya), can only 
suggest that either lhe poem written by Kalidasa at \ ikramaditya’s 
direction was dedicated later to Pravarasena, or a poem written by 
Pravarasena was revised by Kalidasa and this created a talk ihat 
Kalidasa was really the author of it. 


Who was the King of Kuntala ? Pravarsenn was considered by 
many scholars as a king of Kashmir, who composed the poem in 
coin mem oration of the construction of a bridge cm the Yitasta. 0 'Phis 
has now come to be doubted, as in some old manuscripts recently 
acquired for the Oriental Manuscripts Library , Madras, the colophon 
ascribes the authorship to the Yakataka king Pravarasena, of Kuntala. 3 
The Kuntala Kingdom was conquered by Prthyisena I, and thi. 
Pravarasena, it is said, must be Pravarasena 11, who came to the throne 
about the your 400 A. D 4 


Speaking of the Chamak plates of Pravarasena, 5 Fleet said “The 
date of the Yakataka inscriptions is determined by the marriage of 
Kudrasena II with Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of the paramount 
sovereign. Devagupta, who, it can hardly be doubted, was Devagupta . 4 
Magadha, the son of Adityasena mentioned in the Dev Baranark Ins. 
(No. 40, j>. 213, Gupta Ins.) and belonging to the period of about 
A.D. 6 m) tu 700. From another set of copper plates, it is seen that 
Kudrasena married. Prabhavatigupta, a daughter O’ Cundragupla li 

1. So says the commentary of Karuaraja on Sciubandka : 

-■ ft I 

3 *: II ’-m> ui. i-a. 

b. Kuntala is the country K.Uw*en the riv es Bbirna and Vo coil i. boundc 1 oil 
the west by tho Ghats : Yiudinj ohim.iga, Chitaldopcg, Bell ary, Dhat\mc, bijapur, and 
adjafcul pacts iu the north m I tomb or and a: : mi’s dominions. l«>-crn Gazette, ]. i>89, 

Kuntala was h , • ompirc jf the KadamMs, and adj. aedi the territory of the 
YSMtakas. ££, X 111 .‘290. The Kuntala kingdom was «‘0iUjU0r*" 1 by the LmaKc t 
king PritUlvlaena 1. ScaO.J. LuLeuiPs Ancient IiGUry of Deccan, c-71. Seo 
also BuhLi, 2.1, XVIU. bi. 

4. JMy t XV. 372. 

5. Int. to Gupta Inscriptions , 
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m queen Kuberanaga. 1 They give the genealogy of Rudrasena 
and the Gupta emperor. If then the term Devagupta was only an 
appellation, Candragupta (H) Yikrama^itya would be the father-in-law 
of Yakataka Rudrasena H, and mother's father of Pravarasena II. 3 

According to the Puranas, Sri Gupta dynasty was founded in 
2811th year after Yudhistira’s coronation, that is, began in 328 B.C., and 
Candragupta II reigned from 270 to 234 B.C. Alberuni starts the 
Gupta era from the extermination of the Guptas, 241 years after Saka, 
that is, 319 A.D. Fleet starts the era in 320 A.D. at the commence¬ 
ment of the Gupta dynasty. V. Smith. Pathak and Shama Sastri like¬ 
wise start the era with the commencement 8 but from 290, J93-4 and 
200 A.D. respectively. Accordingly for Chandragupta XI, the latter 
dates vary from 401 to 282 A.D. 


Kalhana mentions two Pravarasenas in 3147 Kali and 3211 Kali 
(45 and 102 A.D.) respectively 4 and makes the latter almost a younger 
contemporary of Vikramaditya Sakari 5 though there was an opinion 

1. Seo 1A, (1912) 214 ; El t XV, 43 ; 14, XTA. 214. H. Koras, Relations between 
Guptas and Vakatakas, JBORS , XII. 455 ; V. Smith, JRAS, (1914), Annals oj B, L. 
Ins. I, 31. 

2. In 3 my, X V. 27. R. Sarasvati says : 

“ In the Mcgbadata K didasa describes the feeling of a Yakslia sfipualod from his 
bom- and beloved wife. The Yakuba addresses in his love-madocsa a cloud and 
requests it to carry his message to hi- wife. The \ lace where the Yaksha Buffers bis 
banishment is called. Ramagiri. Does the Meghadufca in thusi describing the Yaksba’s 
feelings preserve any personal reminiscences of Kalidasa hli :elf ? A recently discovered 
cop"cr plate ; rant of the Yakataka king, Pravarasena, has some interesting details. 
The gram on the plates in made by Prabhavatigtipta, daughter of Chandra: upta II and 
queen rf dur Yakataka Rudrasena. T :Vom the wording of the grant Prabhavatigupta 
appeal's to have been more* proud of her paternal relations, of the Imperial < uptas, than 
her husband > family. The Yakafcakas were then a dynasty subordinate to the Gupta?. 
The most : resting point in this grant is that it was issued from the feet of the God of 
Kamagbd. This place Ramagici is identified with Karnataka in iho Central Provinces 
’.Acre the ::'ng stayed. It is very certain that this Ramagici wo . Iho placo where the 
Yaksha is auppoaod to have stayed during hi: ; bam; -meat. It is thus proved that 
Kalidasa stayed in the court of the King Pravarasena ft* a certain period and that 
Pravarasena was: v the saorol pi: XUmagitb It t ms to go without saying that 

Kalidasa was voicing forth his own feelings while describing those of the Yaksha. As 
an ambassador at the Vakataki court Kriidaf* sq :.rated •from his family must have 
almost ui» lurgono ibo experience of a banished person, and it is his own message tu his 
vote, that is recorded * tire immortal message of the Yaksha communicated through 
1 the cloud messenger.’ ” 

3 see Vys. Aroh. Rep. (1923) 9 cf scq. f for tv full discussion by IT. Shama Saau 
P^nnahnl, JBORS , IV. 412 R. K. Mukherji, JIB, IV. 17 ; 3. Xusbiummi Iyengar, 
JMy, XV. 153, 

4, Ral III. 97,109. 


5. Ibid. III. 125. 
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in Kalhana time also that Vikramadif.ya who regined in Kali 
2268 (24 B.C.) was the real Sakari. 1 


The uncertainty of the dates ascribed to the Gupta dynasty, the 
proximity of the years given for Pravarasenas of Kasmir and of the 
Gupta inscriptions, the connection of a king Yikramaditya with these 
Pravarasenas and the mention of construction of setu in the Vitasta by 
King Pravarsena of Kasmir, these still leave a hope that further 
research may yet bring out some identity, for which at present the 
difficulty of father’s names stands in the way ; for King Pravarasena II 
of Kasmir was the son of Meghavahana and King Pravarasena U of 
Vakatakas was the son of Rudrasena. 

33. Aevaghosa was son of Ary a Swarnaksi and pupil of Parsva. 
He was a pious mendicant of Central India and belonged to the order 
of Sanketikas or 'J'irthikas. He declared himself exclusively entitled to 
strike the great bell or ghaut a of his city and prohibited the Buddhists 
from touching it, until some one of that religion would refute him in 
discussion. The venerable Parsva came to meet him and put him a 
simple question “ What is to be desired in order that the universe mav 
enjoy peace, the sovereign long life, the countries abundance and that 
people may no longer have to submit to miseries.” Advaghusa 
was confounded and unable to offer a solution, became TarSva’s 
disciple and at his instance began to teach the religion of Buddha. 
His real name is not definitely ascertained. It happened that Kanisha, 
the king of Little Yu-chyi in nurtheri India invaded Alagadha and 
demanded the cups of Buddha and Asvagbosa to be given up lo 
him. 1 he king was. unwilling to part with the latter, but the nobles of 
his Court were sorry that the king was setting too high a value on 
AsvaghoSa at the risk of his State. To couvin them < * T 1 1 is merit :he 
king starved (he houses in his stable for one night and asking 
Advaghosa to begin hi*- mormons, he offered fodder to the starving 
horses. The horses stood listening > the sorm> - as with (cars in their 
eyes and would not touch the fodder. 11 -ancc forth ho ".a. called l>v 
the name f Asv igh* -; ., 3 «-r in Chinese Af.i-wr: . But i: appears tha. 


1. Ibid. II. 1,6. 


2. I 

Sxlraar from 

’ho Tran? la lion of Vasi 

■i lief 8 

Dtr jD i 

(dd 

jf. *q 

viV8 (Russian Edn 

210*222. 
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Aevaghosa accompanied Kanigjca to Kasmir and was treated by him 
wiih great veneration and in Kaniska’s Council, he took a leading part. 

As a contemporary of King Kaniska, Asvaghosa may have flourish- 
ed at the latest, in the 1st century A .D. 1 His biography was translated 
into Chinese under the dynasty of Yao-twine (.>84-417 A.D.) by 
Kumarasya, 2 ITsing mentions him as an old teacher and places him 
before Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. ITe praises his poems and collects 
his hymns, which were used in the Buddhist ritual. 3 


34, His Buddiiacakita is a Mnhakavya, wiih 17 cantos now 
extant, 4 celebrating the history and teachings of Buddha. From the 
middle of the 14th Canto, the poem diverges widely from the Chinese 
translation,® probably because Cantos 14 to 17 were lost and had 
to be made up by poet Amrtananda, about the year 1800.® His 

743 ; Beal’s Siryudei. I. 151; Ui, hit . tn ViscsJtika Philosophy ; Das Gupta’s Histcry 
of Indian Philosophy (Calcutta). 

1. As;agho§a being contemporary of Kaniska, roe Journal of Buddhist 
Text Society , III. 13 ; Sckiefner’s Tarancith , Cb. Xlt ; Watters, I. 200 ; IT. Id ; 
Baron Staol flolstain, Was there a RusIlwi ra ■ : y [JRAS, (1914), 30], . Devi, Notes 
Sttrles Lido Scythes , 30 ; R. 1). Banerji, The Scythian period of Indian History 
[1A. (190S) 25-75], Hoernle, 1 1, X, 324 ; V. Smith [EFl, 255-270] thinks that 
78 A.D. marks either the accession or coronation of Kaniska. Fleet (JBAS, 1903, 
1905, 1900, 1913) say3 that Kaniska founded the era of 5G B.C. Tradition place, 
Kanisk ?, 700 years after Buddha (1.1, XXXI4. 382). See for date of Kaniska, 1A , 
Kbit, 132, and XLVI. 20L. Kalhana places Kaai v ka 150 years after (lie Nirvana (Bat 
l. 103-172J. H ■.■ion T^ mg (I. 131) placed Kanishka 900 years .after Buddha, and Max 
Muller (India 300) 400 years after Buddha. According to Narnandan Trasad [Mod, 
Rev. (1920), 389] and to Pouch*r \Jj Art jrcGQ-bnuddhiqnc, I. G‘23], A$'vagho§a lived 
in 2nd cedurv A D. So also says Marshall, Director-General of Arohaeology on the 
evidence of stratification of the remains of Taxi la. Bhand^rkar gives date 273 A.D. 
The name of Kaniska is discus*'**1 in i,i, XIII, 58. 

2. Jkl, IV. 141 ; Vfn'Muller’s India 312 ; N.anjio, V, 1329. 

3. 1.4, (1393), 125. Tliucn Tsong also refer,mo him (Julien’s Translation, IT, 
214). 

h Kd. by Cowed (Clarendon Pres:. Oxford). Tr. into Italian by C. Formichi, 
See JRAS f (1911), K>5 :uid ZDMO, XLYl, 517*1:) for reviews. I Tsing says ;hafc 
the poem was of con meriblo L-agth alDut 8000 Siokar. [Takakusu, /?*<?, of Buddhist 
R'ligi n. (lvli, 131, 15“']. For erdPal no:' ; by .T. S. Spayc-f, - bJRAS, (1911), 105. 
There is a commentary on the 8th canto by Jagannath Prm i. 

{). The w Iran 1 U i ky Sa.K h i -.rnun into Chinese in 414*421 A.D. and 

mr.Ci Tibetan m the 7th or 8th century A.D. and into English {SBS % No. 49). The 
Chinese translation lias 28 ohapiers. 

0. The Cambridge M ays >o; . | 

ArarjSnauda is mentioned as a pint and author between years 1790 and 1830. Hea 
Mitv.'s N'.jpalern BuddbDI iCiti raturo. In t ho color hen A#va* hr-sa is ralhd BbndnnjH 
(venerable). 
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^ak an an da 1 is an exquisite poem of IS cantos. It describes the 
story of the conversion of King Xanda of the Iksvaku race and his re¬ 
demption from the ocean of worldly pleasures in which he was immersed 
in the company of his consort Sundnrl. Asvaghosa avows ihat this 
poem was intended to teach philosophy by the detectable means of 
alluring poetry. “ The Sounriarananda has been somewha: neglected 
bv students Of Buddhism in the past, surprisingly perhaps, because apart 
from its interest as an example of early Buddhist poetry, it is,” as 
Mr. Johnston tells us in his preface, “The earliest work presenting 
ip us a logical and carefully thought out description of the 
path to Enlightenment . . . It enables us to see. the force and 
bearing of technical terms and arguments, . whirh are enunciated in 
earlier Buddhist literature in a manner liable to cause misconception. 
Further, as Asvaghosa is generally agreed to h ave flourished early in 
the second century A.D., the indications he gives of developments in 
doctrine deserve consideration.” 


35. These two poems supplement each other on the life of Buddha. 
Asvaghosa’s plays will be referred to in the chapter on Sanskrit Dkam \. 
If “ to the ordinary critic the fame of Kalidasa rests on the charm of 
his similes, Asvaglio.oi certainly excels him.® His vocabulary is very 
ancient and several . This words have now become- obsolete in the r 


1. EE by Harapras-vl Bill lid. (Calcutta), whore tho iotco \natio 

oimmary of thQ.poom. Ed. by E.U. John .m (Oxford) with critical notes and readings. 

2, For versas containing parallel ideas, see S. P. Pandit and Nandan.ihar s 
Inlroductiers to Kagkuvarasg Haraprasad Sastri's lilt, to SaumUrananda, oj\ at. iv-v; 
and Kshctrcsa Chandra Chat opadhyaya’s Date of Kalidaci (All ■ ti. Studies, II. 


79), For instance, compare the following : 
ASVAGHOSA 
fit 9/3TF %-iT 

m sr -T A I 

rA m rffj'Tf! =T 5TTVV - 

Saunda. iv. 7. 

imi m- wi.if 

tr 

Buddha, xiii, 73. 


KALIDASA 

'-iiRje.VT 

Jrassrf rlrmrs rsf^r-^ |i 

T'ayku. vii. H. 

3!cTT TB 

?rai R'P-:i l 

FT'Tf- 

fC— 5TWr<? fnr: II 

Kuu. xi. 37 
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liar meanings. 1 His philosophy was of a high order. He belonged 
to a school, probably of Yogacara, which preceded the Mahayana 
school with its theory of Sunyata propounded by Nagarjuna "two 
generations later.’ 3 “Asvaghosha,” says Cowell, “ seems to be entitled 
to the name of the Ennius .of the classical age of Sanskrit poetry. His 
style is often rough and obscure, but it is full of native strength of 
beauty; his descriptions are not too much laboured, nor are they 
purpurei pamu ; they spring from the narrative growing from it as 
natural blossoms, nqt as external appendages.” 


( >n the identity of Asvaghosa with Arva-Sura and Mafrceta, 
scholars are not agreed. 3 These names appear on their reading 
genuinely distinct proper names and not titles and may designate 
different individuals. 4 It seems therefore noi easy to assign to A^va- 
gho^a all works, in Sanskrit, Chinese or T ibetan, going under any of 
these names. 


asvaghosa 

<rmi i 

itq'fdWA fcm ff'T; !1 

Buddha, i. 354. 
5 ; 5IFT ffTFf Td:rRTfH- 

^drsfq- ti%- 

Buddha. xi. 43. 


KALIDASA 

aiftpf#. <rftdr ftdiffo r 

Ragh. iii. 15. 

3T 

^iT | 

Mcgha. ii. 4S. 


3. h© extreme Similarity of tho ideas and diM'On has given rise to controversy 
as to tho relative priority of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, 

1. For instance^ means dwelling ; *Feff> cart ; and • usfcpm. 

l/ U is pointed out jo .JRAS (1014) 747 by Vidhusekhara Bliattacharya that 
though Asvaghosa Receded Nagarjena, he still refers to tho theory of Uinyata in the 
Sour.Ciimnanda. 

3. See Album Kern (Leiden) 405-8 ; 1A, (1903), 815-60. 

■i. Other*works directly attributed to A</agho§a ar eOatuii Slotra ( Bib.Buddhioa t 
No. XV. Sr. Peterburtr, [(1913)*; JRA8, (1914), 752] ; Vajrasuoi {Weber, op. at. 
2C.064). TLc-c are in Sanskrit. DaiadvRakarmamdrga Sutra, MahTr. anafraddhet 
pud did: tra (Translated by Suzuki, Chikago) and Svfralanhdra i-zsfra (Translated into 
French by Liber, Faria). Theno are in Chinese, See Nan jo's Catalogue of tho 
Buddhist Tripitaka (Oxford). For a full Hat :•? the works in the memos of Mat rveera 
and Aryasi a, geo Thomas Ini. to Kav. (Hibl. Ind. Calcutta 25-29). 
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3S. “ Euddhaghosa was a Brahman born in Tliaton. 1 2 * * S. He was 

an inmate of the Kelasa monastery, and in A.D, 387 he was deputed to 
Ceylon by King Thini Gyating (Dhammapala) in order to bring away 
a copy of-the Buddhist Scriptures.' At Bassein, he took ship for 
Tamalitti, the Indian port, and first went to Gaya by the Gangetic 
route, to obtain drawings of the principal sacred sites. He returned 
by the same route and proceeded to Ceylon where he stayed for three 
years. He composed the Visuddimagga while at Anuradhapura, and 
on his return to Thalon, brought a complete copy of the Pilakas with 
their commentaries as well as other works in the Telaing characters.’" 
This is the account given by James Gray in the Buddhaghosuppattb 
but an earlier date is not impossible. The name of Buddhaghosa is 
held in high reverence by the southern Buddhists and he was the pro¬ 
pounder of Buddisism as current in the south. 


Tlis Padyacudama>,i, a poem in 10 cantos, discribes the birth, 
marriage and other incidents in the life of Buddha. The story differs 
in some details from the narrative in the Lalifavistara and Buddha- 
carila 1 he plot of the poem has thus been summarised by Prof. 
S. Kuppuswamy Sastri : 


there ruled at Kapila, a king named Suddhodana of the Sakva 
race, with his queen Mayadevi. As he had no issue, he performed 
penance. Meanwhile the Lord of the Tusita world resolved at the 
ii dance of the Devas to incarnate in this world for enlightening it and 
entered the womb of Mayadevi. The birth of the son Siddhartha was 
attended with supernatural phenomena. After the due performance of 
the natal ceremonies, arrangements were made for his boyish sports, 
and for his education. In due lime as he grew, he was installed as the 
heir-apparent, and his marriage was thought of. lie was formally 
married to the daughter of the king of the Koliva courarv. Then the 


1. On Bnddhagko§a, see B. G. Lvv, Life and work of Jhuw haghuta (Galentt 0 ; 
Fowlkes, 1A, XIX 10V1*J2 a: t S. Kupjv.iswamy Sastri, Introd' i t > Pahjacudu- 
mani. Takftkneu, J martha's Life Vatiibandltu [JRAS, ( } 00b.ij s.iys thaf 
Sam 2 .D tapasad i Lv of Ruud bathos a v o tr.ii/y:uad into Oh in use by fl-nghabhadra in 4S8 
A.D. For iKsopic fable ia Eud.iba^Uva, sou lA t I. 330. For data and *-agenda see 
1,1, XIX. 105. 


2. T. Foulkes IK cit.) < a summ-uy of the dates assigned to Buddh^ho^ 

slatoa ,luu - • estwma uornrobabte ,Uta they extort faom 3«i 

tooo7 A.D. anti CrooD ibrmsd ; -«e about the raigu of kin* Maba*n;.vi of Ceylon.* • 

S. KttBpu*"amy Sv,n ..ho o«no n ,„ B opinion lain f,yo Uro f a S i P nL H,, 

poet to the m. kr l of the fifth «n««yA O. Son»v^-. w (C, v l v, ltusi 

htciary Regi&tvi , l. ft. it) nays Buddhaghosa visited ( M min m A.D. 
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prince with his wife returned to his own city amidst great rejoicings. 
The king took particular care to make ample provision for bis son’s 
enjoyments in the various seasons of the year. During the autumn the 
prince practised the use of martial weapons and mastered it in seven 
days. One day in the spring season when he started for the pleasure 
garden, he saw on the royal road, as arranged by the Devas, visions 
of an old man, an afflicted person and a corpse. He was greatly im¬ 
pressed with the sight and questioned the attendants of the chariot. 

On learning from the charioteer the nature of the ills to which the 
human body is liable, he desired to return home. On his way back, 
he perceived some ascetics, who were reported to have found the 
means of deliverance from the ills of human existence. I le again 
started for the pleasure garden where he spent the day very agreeably 
in various pastimes. He returned home, where formal rejoicings were 
conducted. Suddenly he took his resolve to renounce his royal home, 
travelled .10 Yojanas crossed the river Anavama, dismissed his attend¬ 
ants and put on the ascetic robe. He practised severe austerities and 
lived by begging his food in the Bimbasara city. Failing to attain 
salvation he thought over the means of securing it. During the night 
he had five dreams and in the morning after making out the significance 
of these dreams he decided on the means of attaining Nirvana. Sitting 
under a banyan tree, ho received Payasa from a woman, proceeded to 
the Nairanjara river and ate the food. After spending the day in the 
dense Sala forst, he went to the Bodhi tree in the evening and seated 
himself there on a miraculously provided seat. 1 he devas eulogised 
Buddha ; and Manmatha, learning the news, resolved to conquer him* 
Manrpatha’s army first delivered the attack but failed to make any 
advance. Manmatha then made a personal attack which was repulsed* 
As a Iasi resort he sent his women, who performed dexterous dances 
before Buddha and tried their utmost to captivate and overpower him* 
Finding their efforts wholly futile, they ran away. Thus came to be 
firmly established the supreme sovereignty of the great Siddbartba 
over the empire of salvation." 

Being a Mahakfivya, the poet adheres to the canons of poetics in 
describing the various phenomena of nature, such as courses of sun 
and moon. dm .seas-.-ns, cities, oceans etc. He appears to have studied 
the works of Kalina and At'vaghosa and become so familiar with 
them that his own verse- so ' low 1 n em le theirs that without fear of 
demotion, then could bu- imei y/taied in KuimV -.nmbhava or Buddha- 
caritw. buddhagosa is resourceful in finding series of similes and fancies 
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riplion, where the idea is often continuous from verse to verse. In 
describing the moon, for instance, in the eighth canto all the 22 verses 
depict the internment of the moon under the sea, the gradual ascent 
and descent in the horizon and disappearance in the dark fortnight, as 
tin evolution of a child from birth to end. The whole poem reads as 
a garden of poetic blossoms, where to cull one for show; is well nigh 
impossible. 1 

37. Mentha better known as Bhartp Mentha 3 has been held by 
rhetoricians in high esteem probably higher than Kalidasa, the 
word Mentha means elephant-driver and there is a reference to that 


1. Read tko followiog 

gWfRm QTrrr j pT: T3IWT: I 

II i, 14. 

II u. 15. 

tTRfrc^T'Rwfrfq* a TOArg l 
fa faf qgtrtmfa rmrerfag- 

l! ii, 3. 

rRTvfgqk^rn'vHm #frw4 391 g^Rtl^g I 

3f5r'TI% i: 3I r TWdclR' II ill. CO. 

OTtmrwr ^qRsggfwrrFrdTJli^fdri I 

^ftiBTcTJfhr II m. 01. 

V3 

gfn fwr R^rTOfStTRiid www wfag 1 

ll iv. 23. 

fqtitm^rsrgr'fr-q' g#tn%grcPi'farg I 

gtfrc'fcRW’nHStl: 91^'Hl^l^fcl W ?W= II iv. 18. 

gT^R 5 ! n - T(9PTRtlffl I 

f%T’^ttroir IntraftRdffedr wrfa TTR3R3 II v . it, 

'Tcitmqtfl: T4IT ggFSft'Idhl.'lgr: SR^tlg^: I 

fttrOb iTf: ^P'lR^TRllf^rg II v. 47. 

2. Io Attfrccbt’p Mp. - lie name is spt’ as Pharp raeJkra (Peterson, Subh. 93)% 
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■sense in a verse of Rajasekhara quoted by Jalhana in his Suktimukta- 
vali. 1 T he anthologies quote the same verse under name Mentha or 
Hastipaka and some of the extant verses give an exquisite description 
of wild elephants just caught in pits. 2 This confirms a doubt if Mentha 
was really engaged in that pursuit. Kalbana mentions him as attached 
to the court of Matrgupta of Kasmir. 3 If Matrgupta’s dale is taken as 
430 A.D., Mentha must have lived about that date. The well-known 
verse limpafwa tamangthi/ which occurs in the Mrtchakatika, in Avima- 
raka, in Balacarita, and in Kavyadarsa is found quoted in Sarngadhara- 
paddhati as the joint composition of Yikramaditya and Mentha and 
this increases the cloud surrounding the authorship of that verse, 
but it may suggest that Mentha was connected with the court of a King 
Yikramaditya. Mankha in his Srikanthacarita mentions him with 
,'ubandhu, Bharavi and Buna. Rajasekhara calls him an incarnation of 
Viilmlki, and Bhavabhiiti and himself as his later incarnations. 4 This 


smrsrr ?? tfrftr gyrft II 

5rrr rr-qfnft fqraT 

ff d | 

"TiTTIviJ gffTR 7 tT TT- 

m it fw !35i% =3 miqrj II 


wfir irigrJr *i TnrqT: 

qmPsTjforifiBTwtTfWfTT syr qfrr%tfg i 

Pfw: ll iri^w 

gqrftqqg TTWytr | 

-ipmn% fmt Tiq^^RrrBafd qr qq: || 

^ Jtqrqj dfor-T ttt y?g>r i 

spfJWtr m <ffmr iw#: I 

*#*5: flWd <£T>7ff> fa%s|i>rc( II R.ij. III. 260-2. 


See Max Muller’s India, 314 note. 


4 . 


Tfl T^ITUT gfi #T 

dd: qqtf I 


fMrf: UTTgr 

*t a-Fftf ll 
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— labels support to the tradition that Mentha verse a long poem Ramacarita 
in 100 cantos and it is believed a copy of it is still available at Benares. 

Ilis poem 1 Hayagrivavadha is . lost The first verse . of it is 
quoted by Rajasekhara in his Kavyamnnamsa and Ksemendra in his 
vSuvfttatilaka,- and another by Raghava in his commentary of 
'Sakuntala. 3 IMany verses are extracted By Bhoja and in :he antholo¬ 
gies as Mentha’s or Hastipaka’s and rightly merit their appreciation. 4 

38. Kumaradasa was a King of Ceylon. 5 He was the son of 
King Kumaramani who died on the battle field and onthatdav Kum a ra¬ 
dii sa was born. He was bred up by his two distinguished maternal 
uncles Sri Megha and Agrnbodhi with paternal affection. 6 

_j__ 

1. PR, I. 9. Hemaoaudra iu bis Kavyanusasana (p. 15) mentions it as a poem 
{DKR, 4 f A). For references, see CC, 754. Troyer thought it was a drama {JBRdS , XI1 >. 

2 - C3313: 351 31: | 

33#3 3c5 3%: I%3^3R531: f%?: II 

3 - 3 &3 rawsift I33i3ifrfri5f%3i | 

«^iif# 3133 f33 fit- II 

4 - 31% 3RT3: i^R5fg«r: | 

mm mfTA 13T33F3 ; 33lft3W II 

3# 3 inferior: 3<*® iR33ti31| 

3 331 3FR¥mi ftllRTl 133f-3 3: I 

331 331% 3F3%1331^ II 

5. There aro poets by the names Knmara, Kumaradatta* Kuraarabhatta and 
Rhatta Kumara mentioned in the anthologies. Aro these identical ? 

6. So says he himself in the last four verses of Janakiharana (TC, IV. 4248-9): 

%% 5I35f^ft^3%333: 333: 

•o 

51«f%fi»3l#r 535p%S¥fi^T3: 5W3: I 
1351331 31%: ft 3135-53 3W(%31 5J%31 
?3R3ftlTt3mm3: tf33: II 
33F33W 13Tn>3331 3311331 31%3i 

3W S1W3W«331 ft5^ 3I4TlsfJfa: %1?13: I 
■ I331S3T 35131 FffJFT 

38-315513 fc3(5f3333i533( 5331 II 
•115133: 5R33: 315Rl3i 313131 

-331533T31 315551 I 
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Yriters on the Indian literary history now take it for granted that 
umaradasa whose name as such appears ift the colophon to the poem 


is the. same as king Kiimara Dhatusena who ruled over Ceylon accord¬ 
ing to Mahavamsa in the year after Buddha’s Nirvana which corres¬ 


ponds, as worked out by European Chroniclers, to A.D. 515-524. [n the 
Inst four verses of canto 20 of the poem Kumaradasa gives his father’s 
\ame as Kumaramani and says that on the day his father died in the 
battle-field he was born and thenceforward he was brought up by his 
mother’s brothers, Sri Megha and Agrabodhi. In the last verse there 
i,. also an indication that as a child he was troubled by disease. What 
the disease was we are not told ; but Rajasekhara in his Kfivva-Mimarnsa 
instances Kumaradasa as a poet born blind. 1 Is it possible that the 
disease was congenital blindness ? 

39. The Mahavamsa 3 thus notices the acts of this celebrated 
Prince 1 “ After his (Moggalana’s) demise, his son, who was known as 
Kumara Dhatusena, (both) mighty and* godlike, became king. He re¬ 
paired the temple which had been built by his father, held a convoca¬ 
tion of (Dhatnma) the Baudda Scriptures, and purified the religion. 
He pleased the priesthood with the four pachchyn .; and, having done 
many meritorious actions, passed away in the ninth year. Kittisena his 
son then became king.” 

This account given in Mahavamsa: shows that the name of the 
king was Kumara Dhatusena and not Kumara Dasa, that that king’s 
father was Moggalana and not Kumaramani, that Kumara Dhatusena 

^ I! 

These four verses are found in the above manuscript but not in the other manus¬ 
cript. But the last two lines are found in the poem as originally restored by Dbarmfi- 
ranri as the end of the 25th canto which ought to ho 20, for there are only 20 cp.nb.q 
in lha complete m.i ou set iote now available, This would ehovy that the four veref? must 
have been part of the o IgUml poem and not any mspicious later addition. 

The oo.' phon in the manuscript is : ^fcT f ii 

vm&L rarfcT: m Tf^rr^T^ II 

1 G.iek Ed, page 12, 

Translated by L. 0. Wijcjimhfi, 1880, 
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a mighty king and ruled well, that lie was not incapacitated by any 
disease or that his father died on the battle field when he was just 
born, and that there is no mention there of his maternal uncle Sri 
Megha and Agrabodhi. The latter names occur 40 years later in the 
list of kings in Chapter 44 of the Mahavam^a as the 76th king. After 
his death after a reign of nine years his son Kittisena succeeded him. 1 2 
It will therefore be observed that the account given by the poet of 
himself in the poem differs in every respect from Mahavamsa’s descrip¬ 
tion of King Kumara Dhatusena. This name Kumara Dhatusena 
when read with his son’s name Kittisena shows that the main part of 
the name was Dhatusena and the word Kumara was prefixed to it. 


1 ne identity therefore of the poet with that particular king cannot 
possibly be accepted. The language of the poem which in its 
merit is very akin to that of Kalidasa and the earliest poets, when read 
with the tradition that Kalidasa and Kumaradasa were friends, suggests 
the conclusion that Kumaradasa must have been a far earlier poet 
than the 5th or 6th century A. D., which is induced by the wrong 
identification. Kven in Ceylon, it is not now generally accepted that 
the author of the poem was this king of Ceylon. 3 


1. In the chronological table Part II. Cli. xvii in Wijesimha’s Mahawamsa, we 
have a list of Kings and there we find, 

07. Kumara Dhatusena 515-24 A.D. 

74. Kittisri 5G0-1 A.D. 

7G, Aggabodhi I 5G4 A.D. 


2. Mr. R. Paranartana, Assistant to Arehaelogical Commissioner, Ceylon, writes to 
mo so and was kind enough to give this following information, which is at best available 
now : .King Kuma-dasa is mentioned in the Mahavamasa by the epithet of Kumarai 
Dhatusena (Kumara Dhatusena). But in Sinhalese historical works, this king is 
always referred to as Kumaradasa. Iu the chapter dealing with the history of Ceylon in 
the Pujavali a Sinhalese work written about 1260 A.D., it is said that Moggall'ana I’s 
son was Kumaradasa and that he was a great scholar and a oootemporary of 
Kalidasa, tho Indian post. Other Sinhalese works such as the Nikaya Sarhgrdha 
Saddharmma RatnZkara , BaiaratnWcara and Baj avail, also mention tUsame’ 
The Perakumba Sirita , a Sinhalese poem composed in tho 15th century, attributes to 
kiug Kumaradasa the authorship of the Janakiharana. The identification of Knmara- 
dhatusena with Kumaradasa, by Tumour and others, is evidently based on these 
Sinhalese authorities. There is an inscription of King Kumaradar , at a j la • • called 
No gm Panda. In this, the king is styled IVJaha Kuma rates a raja, the Sinhalese form of 

InsctiraTiTnfT Tm Ascription has been published by Muller in hhAuoient 
* ' n { * (K ° 97) ’ hut as the first line is somewhat weathered he has 

u na e to decipher the king's name. A revised edition of this record will be 
18 
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Tradition makes him a contemporary of Kalidasa and 
following story is current. Kumaradasa had a fair courtesan and in one 
of his visits to her he wrote a line ST/Rf ^ 

and promised a reward for the completion of the verse. Kalidasa was 
then on a visit to the royal court and happened to lodge in the same 
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mansion and seeing the incomplete verse added 

SRSTPT On learning this the courtesan made away with the poet and 
concealed the body and demanded the reward, but the king suspected 
that the real poet was elsewhere and made her confess the crime. 
Aggrieved by the loss of his friend the king consigned himself, in des¬ 
pair, to the fire on the funeral file of Kalidasa. 1 


Perakumba Sirita thus notices both author and work:—“ King 
Kumaradasa, who on the very same day celebrated a three-fold feast in 
honor of the inauguration of the queen-consort, the installation into 
office of a number of priests, and the founding of 18 temples and 
18 tanks ; and who in masterly and elegant strains composed Janaki- 
harana and other (maha kavu) great poems offered his life for the poet 
Kalidasa.” Apart from the merit of this story for the purpoes of 
chronology, there can be no doubt that Kumaradasa was a devout 
admirer of Kalidasa and his works. 


41. Plis Janakiharana, a poem in 20 cantos describes the 
story of Rama and the abduction of SIta by Ravana. 9 

published in bhe Epigraphia Zcylanioa at an early date. I attach herewith a transcript 
in Nagari of the verges dealing with Kumar&clhatusena in the Mdhcivamsa : 

stg -ron# mrr r#r 

$rrt?f ftsJfrsfvTTfr 

HcF# 

w.^n ’prRsfrrft si# gmsirFu 

Mahuvaitnsa, Ch . 41, verses 1-3. 

1. A description oj Ceylon by J, Cordimar, (1907), C:jlon } ancient and modern , 
by an officer of the Ceylon Rifles mentioned in Se?hagiri Sastri’s Rep. II (1S99), 20 ; 
Nandargikar’g hit. to Ragh> 122. This story is attributed also to Kalidasa’s wife, 
Kan ml a, in Bhau Daji’s Literary Remains , 61. 

2. On Kumara<|asa and his work, see WM^fiOiDes. Cat. oj Sanskrit > Pali and 
S ingh :d Manuscripts (CoyIon) ; Aufrecbb, Z.DMG, XXVII, 17 and CG, I. 110, 
Peterson PR % IV. 24 ; JJ3RAS , XVI. 10, and lnt>. ta-8ubh. 24; BR, (1P97), xxv. 
X*an matin, Zum Janabihorana cPs Kumaradasa (VOJ, VII. 226-32),; S. K. De, 
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T^'Tlie poem was not available for a long time, when Dharmarama 
reclaimed 15 cantos from a Singhalese sanna 1 (paraphrase) <5f Raja- 
sundara and edited the poem so far. Nandargikar and Haraprasad 
Sastri brought out other editions, but their editions also extended only 
to 10 and 14 cantos respectively. The 16th canto was edited by 
Barnett for the London School of Oriental Studies recently. There 
are now manuscripts of the whole poem in tact and they show two 
recensions of the poem. In the manuscript recently obtained by 
Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi of Madras, the number of verses in each canto 
is far more than in the manuscript of the Oriental Manuscripts' Library 
of Madras and in the published editions. 

“ The first chapter treats of the history of Dasaratha ; the second, 
of the visit of Indra, and the gods, to Vishnu in the Nagaloka, after 
they were defeated by Ravana, and V ishnu's promise to be born in the 
human world ; the third is on Ritu Varnana; the fourth, on the wor¬ 
ship of Agni, and the birth of Rama in the womb of Kausalya, the 
Queen of Dasaratha —his education— his departure with Lakshmana 
on the application of Vasishtha to fight with Rakshasa, etc. ; the fifth 
gives a description of, and particulars connected with, the jungle- 
residence of Vasishtha ; the sixth treats of the departure of Rama, etc* 
to Mithila, where a marriage was concluded for him ; the arrival there 

Some readings of J .makiharana , XVI. (Bull, of Soli, of Or. Studies , London , VI* 
611-2 ; Kalidasa in Ceylon [JRAS, (1S94) 397] ; Kiunaradasa [ JRAS (1901) 378, 
253, 128]. 

Ed. by Dharmarama. Colombo, (1891) ; by H.iraprasada Sastri (Calcutta, 1893) ; 
Nandargikar (Bombay, 1907, 10 cantos only). For quotations of Kumaradu?a’s verses 
in the anthologies, an] in Ujvalalatta’s commentary, soo Thomas, I.it. to Kav. 35 and 
Peterson, hit. to Subh, 25. There is a controversy on the original of the vorse, quoted 
by Kshem udra in his Aucityavicaracarca. 


sift m jusftqtfre «£r I 


based on tho last line, found in Patanjali’s Mah5bh5syi (T. -288). Seshaglrl Sastri 
< Be P ’ 11 • 20) says, “ The verse is not found in the present edition of Janakiharaua and 
the full qanza as quoted by h>mendra is quite different from that quoted in Pad a- 
raanjari except the last lines which are identical : 



3m*r rlrfSrsPf trrgscri | 

m imi » 
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or JJasaratha etc. ; the seventh on Rama’s marriage with Sita* the 
daughter of king Janaka ; the eighth treats of their honey-moon ; the 
ninth, the departure of Dasaratha and the new married couple to 
Avodhya— the battle fought during their journey, etc. ; the tenth 
relates the circumstances attending Rama’s expulsion by the infirm 
Dasaratha, owing ta the application for the throne by Kaikeyi for her 
6wn son, the invitation of Bharata to Rama, and the abduction of Sita 
by Ravana; the eleventh contains the fight between Garuda and 
Ravana to prevent Sita being carried away, the death of Garuda, the 
flight of Ravana with Sita to Lanka, and the acts- of Rama in connec¬ 
tion with the battle of Sugriva and Vali ; the twelfth gives a description 
of Autumn or Sarat Yarnana, and Sugriva’s visit to Rama; the thirteenth 
records Rama’s lament for the loss of Sita, gives description of Yarsha, 
or the rainy season, Sugriva’s attempt at consoling Rama etc., the 
fourteenth mentions the construction of Adam’s bridge ; and the 
fifteenth (which is called the twenty-fifth, and which is evidently difi- 
cient in matter) gives a glowing picture of (the blessing of) Barce, as 
opposed to (the ravages of) war ; which is introduced as a message 
sent by Rama to Ravana.” 1 The remaining cantos continue the story 
of Ramayana. 


Kumaradasa follows Kalidasa in every line of his description and 
if imitation is not laudable, he is at least a worthy compeer. The poem 
has been hctd in high estimation and Jalhana praises him in the name 
of Rajasekhara as an adept in relating the story of Rama, next only to 
Kalidasa. 2 

X. As summarised by D'Alwis (Ic.) 194. 

2. In Suktimuktavali : 

qr? sw: il 

For illustration of his language : 

wrchTfc>rt ^T: <rs qt it 

qjqsr: *Ncrr% qftiir I 
fa wrRWHt WRRrq; f^pr ?q afirerRFp: II 
flaqr ^ swr <r P asm rpfapq.- i 

-i ^'TKrsfSr qq: q-q+fct fpT q m fpqpcf II 
prfq vri qft'fPTurq? rqc vw r qpnfrftfatfru I 
*T#r pf?q «rq tot f| II 
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42. Bhatti was the son of Sriswamin or $rldharaswamin. Bhatti 
has been identified with Bhartrhari and Bhatti is said to be a prakritised 
form of Bhatri. The fact that Bhatti and Bharfrhari were both 
grammariaus and the tales that sprang up about their connection with 


Tftfrf qrfcrdr qfn gtgj? qqqqqqqgwdf i 
qfrtR wf#fcf pat II 

Tff qqqrci fastr I 
4f5FT qfTdr Tlf^clfctqfdT T d: II 

cifqtftTRRq^Tr^f^^'IgtqT ?rtr ii 
fqfaq/lqqr gq<4 ddh i%qiqt | 
drdr drqqr dtjpddFd: n 
qimqqfjTr dd tfftfr gfdrsrdrgdT i 
qifaifJr; qrfjdl qqq qfcqdrqfeqr n 
#r TOqrP^^p9TF.if^%t^ra i 

?rc?q frqnpfSiqq: iron qqfpfdT: gq^rr qgg: il 
qiifriW^ q^q fir^r^e^r rq%q rtt'd l 

3B qtwtT'Jrr^BtfSTfrfn: srfdddl II 

ft qqre; q;*Tei' ^fi^qtfqrrqTrcr: I 

f?fRRtff3w?td^r i r r. raqq qqd g^r; 11 
qrt fiqgjqtr dftcrrSTCdd: I 
t^raipfnjcrtdfqgr faqqs srqtfd^idd&P; II 
g^RTf%cTf(% 5Fir%: qSTtgTSrddlddFT I 

^3 g^f?ddr w fT'Wr II 

Tdffdd dRT T-ddriqfcrdrffTddd drftd: I 
#i>r 3*®! ftrq^q JBTtfr?;' jnrqd gqdr II 

wtt rqqRT q&d qq qqfad.- | 
q 5?H»Wfd ftrw "Krfqr%r dq?qft rdf qqrt; ■rodd: 11 
itrq i%t$T qdri%drrdr d33d?pRBftqf^r%d: I 
d ftd55RRr1ltfi4ffrrtcf r ddddf sq II 

qftra try iqtpg ^araq^tirdrtTcffiqdT I 

qdjfq tpns? ?q;r£wWd| ftdfftdg II 
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kingship and King Vikramarka lent colour to this confusion. But on 
the literary evidence now available the identity is uncertain. 1 There 


f^r rT-TFT I 

ftw #t grer Tfrfr ^ 5 prr#sf|pr II 

^FTcra^f^cT: TTfST-Jd: 'TffPRd PlTrdr%fT^ tTR*I I 
facfifcwfa <tfc 44 TT-fpr g'JipiTR 5 ^cR 4 f| spst II 
gwftsspRR ?$iTrfa ?)' :t T'jffW srfSgdrP:.' I 
S^flWSff ffc^T ?P?;rotrsfa STTcf: II 

3c(#tfIWr ft Sf#*f ITTWd ^^ffiT^lg^gTTftr I 

%ferrt% fT?nt f| v? praisr II . 
qftstFdf tr-jirr jt£r& I 

frdi'W Wftfa ngdifffT: s^ritfiwr qfctnpp II 

1. Among the commentators, Jayimangala and Harihara call him Bbatti, eou of 
Swamin : TfTdfl'dTTTr fPTW^^ HfTFPM TTPT I Kaudarpa Cakra- 

vartia calls the work Bhatti and author Bhartrhari : 3pf FPTFPFTfjlTPTq'WTif 
5rfTf%"Tr 5r s 3TrppjgTr^ : ^r <, r ! Narayanavidyavinoda makes the author Bhartrhari, 
son of Sridbaraswaram : 3fg | Bharata- 

mallika names the author Bhartrhari: ITrfff fCu FTKFf 1 TT f F H '-FT 'A 4 tf^rTF^T 
^5Ff I 

Colebuooke [Essays , II. 116 ) says “ The author was Bhatrihari, not, as might bo 
supposed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikramadifcyn but a grammarian and 
poet who was son of Sridhara Swami, as we are informed by one of his scholiasts, 
Vidyavinoda ” Professor Aufreohfc, in his BocUian Catalogue, (p. 175b) speaks of 
Bhartrihari, “ oujus liber gram viaticus, minime vero Bhattikavyam memoratur ,** 
but ia his notices of fcbe Praudha-manoram.i (p, 132 b), and of th> Sarasvatikintha- 
bharani, he cites Bhatti, aud in the last named work both Bhatti and Bhatrihari have 
been separately cited. 

Two verses attributed to Bhartrhari in Subhasitavali are cbown as Bhatta* 
swamin’s or Bhartyswaniin's in $arngdharapiddha|i. Jayamangala calls the work 
Bhartr Kavya and author BhautT Anfreoht says Bhatti, called also Bhrufcrswamin or 
Rhittaswamin or Swami Bhatta, was the author of Bhatti Ravya .and was ,the aon of 
Srtdharaswamin or Sds vJmin. Bbatt.ti is said to be a prakritis 1 form of Bhart?. 
Mitra [Notices, VI. i. 145) s.iys Bhatti is a diminutive of Btiatia. Ksemendra and 
Vail vbhadevs^ quote distinctly from Bhatti and Bha:trhari (See Peterson, PR, 1.9; 
Subh. 73-4). Bhau Daji, Seshagiri Sastri, Host ale [JRAS, (1909) 112] and Kielhorr 
(IJ., III. 218) distinguish them B. O Mujamdar [ JRAS , (1901), 397] and probab' 
Uocrnlo [JRAS, (L909), 112] identify Bh i ti with Vatsabha: i of the inscriptions. F 
Muju ndat [JRAS, (1303) 759] 302 ms to waver and withdraw. See also Keith [JR 
(1903) 135]; S. Bay, Introduction to E-hi. Calcutta; R.O. Dntt, Civ. I 
A.B, Koith, CSEt 53; Weber, S£», 196; 8. K, De, SP, 50 ; Jacobi, Silzungc 
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jaf^'Other stories which make Bhatli son of Bhartrihari or brother of 
Bhartvhari, 1 a minister of Vikrama or Yikramarka. 9 The stories are 
many : (i) A Brahmin named Chandragupta had four wives, one of the 
Brahmin caste, another of the Kshatriya, the third of the Vaisya, the 
fourth of the Sudra caste. They were called Brahmani, Bhnnumati, 
Bbagyavati and Sindhumati. Each of the four bore him a son. 
Vararuci was born of the first wife, Vikraraarka of the second, Bhatti 
of the third and Bhartrihari of the fourth. Vikramarka became King-, 
while Bhatti served him in the capacity of prime-minister, (ii) There is 
yet another version, that Bhattarka, a king* of Valabhi, was the real 
Bhatti and Bhartrihari a poet of his Court, composed his poem Ravana- 
vadha and let it pass in his patron’s name. 3 (iii) Bhatrihari was him¬ 
self a king. Once a Brahmin brought to him a present of a priceless 
fruit, he gave it to his queen, and she gave it to her paramour. The 
discovery of this infidelity made him distrust the world and he left the 
household and turned an ascetic. It is said this is indicated in his 
composition of the three Satakas in a verse in his subhasi^a 4 : 

srr tot sr wro ^ ?t- 

W4 m TR^r^T cftt *flT: li 

In^the last verse of his Ravanavadha he mentions his patron 
King Sri Dharasena of Valabhi. 


^sncMr %rcrot mi I! 

“ May this poem, written by me in Valabhi, the protected of the 
Great King Srldharasena, be to the glory of the king, since the king is 
the well-doer of the people.” 

Valabhi was the capital of Saurastra (Gujrat) Kingdom and has 
been identified with Walleh. 5 There were four Dharaserias, the first 

Preussischen AkaUmie (1922). 216 ; Anderson, Some account of BhaHi Ka^m 
[JBRAS , in. ii. 20 j. 

On Bhartrhari, see Kielhoru, 1A % XTT. 223 ; K. P. Pabhak, Lharfihari a,ui 
Kumarila , JBRAS, XVIII. 213 ; Was Bhartrihari a Bu&iiiist ? Ibid. XVIII. 341 ; 
and Telang, lnt, to 8a* ikas, and IA , IX*303. On his Vakyadiva rc*o Li, T 11 . 335 
1- Bhan Daji, JBRAS (1832) 214 . 

2 . Iiohlcn, Vref. <0 Sc a V j.s, 6 . 

3 . Seshn^iri Sastri, I t, I. 319, 

4. M. Suryanaraynna Sastri [7. ivrt of Sanskrit Potts, Telngu], 85, 

5. IA, I. 130. * J 
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it Valabhi Samvat 183 and the last 330. Valabhi Samvat appears 
to be identical with Gupta Valabhi Samvat 1 and the epoch of the 
Gupta era varies according* to different scholars, 167, 190, 319 A.D. 2 
It is not possible to say which of these four Dharasenas was the patron 
of Bhatti and it is likely Bhatti flourished in the 4th or 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 3 


1. See 1A, XV. 187 and XIII. 160, when these terms are used, indicating 
identity of meaning. 


2 . The Gupta era is placed by different writers in differenfyears, (sec IA, XV. 338) 
by Cunningham in 167 A.D., by Bayloy in 190 A.D. and Alberuni in 319 A D. For 
his Kaira grant, see Fleet, CII. 134, 93 dated Gupta Valabhi 330 which according to 
Fleet i> 319-20, plus 330 or 649-50 A.D. See also Tod’s Rajasthan , 1.705 ; Bban- 
darkar, EIID, 18 ; Dosab.ii’s History of Guzarat , 325 ; Lassen (See Max Muller, 
India, 351) says that Bhatfci’s patron was Dharasena It. [Id, VII. 68, VIII. 301, XV. 
187, dated Val. Sam. 252.] The name Bhatti is found in two grants of Dhruvasena I 
( Sa77i . 2*21) and Dhruvasena III {Sam. 331) as Superintendent of the Kitchen (See 
Archaelogical Survey of India, 86-86 ; Trivedi’s Int. to Edn. sxi). 


3. The following . rants and inscription with dates will be useful for research. 


Dhruvasena I 

Guhasena 

Dharasena I 
Dliarasena II 


Dharasena IV 


Dhara-ena IV 
and Siladitya I 
Sildditya I 


Dhruvasena II 
Kharagraha II 
Ril3di{ya II 
Si! ad it yc V 
Siladitya III 
(Dliruvabhatta) 


V. 201 

Val . S. 207 

IV. 104 

„ 216 

VII. 260 

>> 240 

V. 206 

,, 268 

VI. 9 

269 

XV. 187 

Gupta Val. S. 252 

XIII. 160 

Val. S. 252 

VII. 68, 721 

VIII. 301 j 

,, 252,270 

T. 45 

„ 272 

VIT. 73 ) 

XV. 335 j 

1 » 330 

I. 45 

,, 286 

XIV. 397 

to 

to 

IX. 2371 

XI. 305 *- 

,, 290 

XI. 327 J 

VI. 19 

,, 310 

VII, 76 

„ 337 

XI. 305 

,, 352 

VI. 16 

,, 441 

VII. 79 

,, 447 


VJL 110 ; VriT - 23 °- For the genoology from Bbattarka, 

. ~ aia I a s <3i aty of ?e lieval l idii , T 650. But on fcho dates given in these 

inscriptions, the order of these kings, requires re con si deration. 

Por a discussion warding Vat .'.lii chronograms, see TA, VII. 303. 
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^There is a tradition that one day when Bhartrhari was lecturing 
on grammar, an elephant passed between him and his pupils and as a 
result of the evil omen, the lectures had tc be suspended for a year. 
Bhartrhari could not forbear so long and resorted to the device of 
teaching grammar through the medium of poetry and at the end of the 
year, the poem was complete. 1 True or untrue, the method so adopt¬ 
ed has really served to achieve the end and to this day, a study of 
Bhalti helps the teaching of language with felicity. 

43. Bhattikavyam is a work of great renown. 3 In four parts, 
PrakTrna, Prasanna, Alankara and Tifianta, it illustrates the grammatical 
formations according to the aphorisms of Panini, figures of speech and 
other rhetorical devices ; but ofLen we see verses of real poetic merit. 3 
In Canto X, there are illustrations of Alankaras 4 and from their number 
and their significance, it is conjectured that Bhatti came after 
Bhamaha. 5 


1 . S. Ray, hit, to Edn., viii. 

2 . El. Bombay [BSS, 5G, 57], Madras and Calcutta, On works ascribed to 
Bhatii, see 1.4, XI. 235, 

s ' :rw?Tr for: I 

Scfr m lifpM n 
Jr fra?? m ^ ^ qft i 

q q^Srsrfr ^ ^ sfoff fr«r ?r*r: h 

Brers' Pr^Rrrf rwfor ( 

■jRts -rofr rropwRT n 

qqT<r rrsr^r w tot -r ww I 
3ffa JRf ft ^irrarforr II 

4. For the list of alankaras illustrated in Canto X, see JItA8 t (1929), S30 et. seq, 

5. On this question there i3 a difference of opinion. It mainly turns on the two 


verses : 


’forarft sqRfqRFqrft I 
sforrirr ^ ## ffR: II 


fflteimaha, ii, 20, 




Lhatti, xxii. 34, 


19 
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44. Da^aiianavadbakavyam of Yoglndranatha 'farkacudamam 
einl>races the same theme. 1 

There are commentaries on Bhattikavyam by [Kandarpacakravartin 
Bharatasena, Narayana Vidyavinoda, Pnndarikaksa, Kumudanandana, 
Purusottama, Rfimacandra-vacaspati, Ramananda, Hariharacarya], 3 

“ Even if these, which, like scientific treatises, can be understood only by com¬ 
mentaries, b? poems, it is only a festival to those who have a fine intellect, but pdas 
undone are the dull-witted,” 

“ This poem is explicable by a common'ary : f b is, however, sufficient that it will 
bo a festival for the intelligent, and it is because I like the wise, that I have not. 
thought much of tho dull-witted.” 

Which of these could he the earlier? Either Bbamaha criticised Bhatti [Jacobi, 
ZDllG, Ixiv, sb. dcr rrcses A. AD. (1922), 210 3 ; Keith, SL , 51] or Bhatti wrote in 
anticipation of the rhetorical objection as already set out by Bbamaha. The former seems 
more likely. S. K. Da, [SP, 50], H. R, Diwckar [JR AS (1921), 830] snys “It is not 
thus a boast, but rather an excuse. If a poet is to boast of his poem as being a hard nut 
to crack, he will boast that the learned and not the dull-witted will;find it difficult. To 
puzzle the dull-witted is not a thing lo be proud of, aud this is why Bhalr-i givo 3 
vidvatpriyata as an excuse for that. It will, therefore, ba not wrong if it is said that the 
Verse of Bbamaha, whosb conception of a poem is H'(I 

must he the original, and the verso of Bbatti, was also accept:; that conception, is based 
on Bhfimaba’s words. The word eva which signifies* pratisedha (contradiction); and 
the reason vidvatpriya t 1 put forward makes this position quite clear iu the minds of 
the readers.” 

For steikiug resemblances between Bbamaha and Bhatii compare also : 


i. m efirstf:! 


i\ m ngr# srfer || 


Bnamaha, ii. i 0 . 


irrtrr^ wjw Jfrar «fpFr: I 


Bhatti , x. 27. 



Bhelmaha, ii. 31 . 


and 


ij'RrrMr I 


Bhatti } v. 18. 


1. Ed. Calcutta. 

9. For these oommeniaricj, bee 20, 514-5 ; GC, I. 4IS. 
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ijh&r&y' or Bharatatnallika , 1 Jayamangala , 2 
Mallinatha , 4 Sriclhara , 5 Saukaracarya . 6 
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JihanandayidyasSgara,® 


45. Bhatti’s example has been fruitful-in similar composition*. In 
Ravanarjuniyam 7 in 27 cantos, Bhuma or Bhauraaka 8 relates the story of 
Kartavlrya and illustrates almost the whole' Astadhyayi of Panini. He 
is quoted by Jayaditya in his Kasika and by Ksemendra in Suvrtiiti- 
hika and may have lived about 7th century A.D. In Mss. available In 
Malabar the author’s name is given as Bhosa and the colophon runs as 
ffrf 2ft There is a commentary on it by 

Parameswara. 


Similarly in Laksfinadar^a, Mf&am ohdp ad h v ay a Divakara, 9 narra¬ 
tes in 14 canto, the story of Mahabharata, with expressions illustrative 
of grammatical rules of Panini. 10 

46. Kasinatha’s Yaduvamsakavyam, describing the history of 
Yadus, 11 PamnisGtrodaharanam, of unknown authorship dealing with 
the story of Bhngnvatam 12 illustrates the aphorism., of Panini. So also 

1. Ed. Calcutta. DC, XX- 7788. lie was the son of Ambaslha Gaurunf.t 
Mallika and lived about 1800. Ho mentions KayiEdpadruray of Bopadeva. See 
Mitra , VI. 144 ; CO, I. :99. 

2. Ed. Calcutta. Ja;> amangala’s definitions of Alank uas in Canto X. shew him 
to bo older than Mammata (;-ce TrivoT's Ini. to V. i:i). There is a criticism of this 
commentary, TC, IV. 5467. 

3. Ed. Calcutta 4. Ed. everywhere. 5, DC, XX. 7787. 

G. CC, I. 418, quoted in Madhaviya Dhatuvr^i. 

7. Ed. Bombay. BKR , 62 ; Trivedi’s Int. ( op t cit.) 

6. There is an Angada nataka by Bhubhaita (D, II. 116 ; CC, I. 4) which ; eem 3 
to be a mistake for Subb.U k. Bbirnati (CC, 1.413) and P.hima Ka\i (ft, XXXI, 
229) are different. The o'her: variants . een in M,--.a, arc Bhima Bhatta, Bhn Bhatta, 
Bhumabhatta. See Peterson, Subh, 83. There arc versos quoted in Sarangadhara- 
paddhti. 

9. TC 9 IV. 5664. Ky/iiujiacarya, also known as D vakara son of V..: c ;var» 
and Gunavati of Bharadvaja gotra lived in the court of K1 l;: Xr snaraya of Vi danag r 
and wroto the poem D> ratumrt im in 20 cantos (TO, IV. 5o0k). His brother Ma<jhu- 
sudana wrote Dliurtacari\ahliana. 

10. The following colophon will show the object of tbr poem: 

5TW JT'-THttfilf: II 

11. Hep, Cat, XI. sec; 0-Ini II. 65; PR, Id. 395. K!L-?in3Jha wan sco u£ 
Snultwa Kohini. 

12. TC. IV. 4513. A commentary cn it \ , VasudovA of the Goiai ol King 
Hayivarma of Malabar 
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Subhadraharanam (in 20 cantos) of Narayana, son of Brahmadatt.a 
of Kudalur-mana of Malabar 1 and Vasudevavijayam of Vasudeva, 2 
treating of the marriage of Subhndra and story of Kpsna respectively. 
Narayana’s phatukavyam is a sequel to the latter, in illustration parti¬ 
cularly of verbal forms, as dealt with by Bklmasena’s Dhatupatham 
and Madhava’s Dhatuvritti- 3 Vakyavali illustrates in four cantos 
grammatical peculiarities, figures of speech, prosody and poetical tricks. 4 
Srlcihnakavyam in J2 cantos relates the life of Kjvsna, the first eight 
cantos were written by KpsnalUaSuka in illustraiion of Vararuci’s 
Prakrtaprakilsa and the rest by his pupil Durgaprasadavati, in illus¬ 
tration of Trivikrama’s Prakrta grammar. 8 

47. Bhattara-Harichandra, 8 is praised by Bana in his IIar£a- 
carifa. It is said that he wrote a romance MalafJ. H •; may therefore 
be assigned to the 5th or 6th century A. D. In Sadukti-Kamararta 
(5139) he is mentioned as an “ enchanting poet ” and classed with 
great poets. 7 His verses are quoted in the anthologies. 8 

Haricliandra, 9 a Jain poet of the Digambara sect, was the son 
of Ardradeva and Radha and brother of Laksmana of the Kayastha 
Sanomaka family. He bore the title of Sarasvat^putra. 10 He is men¬ 
tioned by RajaSekkara in his Karpuramanjarl. 


1 . ' TC , III. 3833, Thero is a commentary by the author himself for 16 cantos. 
He is different from Narayana Bhattattin, who wrote Narayaniyam in 1587 A. D. 
See JR AS, (1900), 763 and Inf. to Naray'eniycim {Tr. Sans. Scries). 

2 . Ed. Bombay, KSvyamaln . Part X. See on this author, post. 

3 . DO, XX, 7714. There is a commentary probably by the author himself. 

4. Kup. Rep, (1919), 39. 

tj. TC , V. R No. 4156. 

6 . Unlock {JMy, XII, 318) denies and Peterson is not certain about his 
identify (PR, H. 77) with the other Haricin^ra, 

7. w> m. rprc ^ 

II 

8. 2 DUG, JCXXVI. 2G9:SiiW>. 1G1. 

9. He is called Hariscandraj ly M'smana iu his Commentary in Vadiraj.Vs 
xOio4haracarita (1C, III. 3824.) 

A poet Haricandcii, . on of Ru4rapftndi|a, lived in the court of Phi llama IIT of 
Dovagiri and composed an in cri] -ion iu 1025 (Saka ?; (2A, XVII. 120 ; XXIII. 129). 

Another fchiric unlra known as Va. iya Karicandra, an ancestor of M^hesvara, 
author -A visvakoa.!., vas a poA and he is quoted * • bu h:\sitvaU. Sen Auf, Bod. Cat, 
1 ST. :>5 7; Sesh . Rep. If. 45-6, Peter; on, Subh, 136; Buna, His predecessors and 
Contemporaries, (JBRAS, XVI. app, ll. p. 111 ). 

10. PR, II. 77. 
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AM 1 * is a poem in 21 cantos describing 
the life of Dharmanatha, the fifteenth Tirthankara from his birth to 
nirvana. The hero was bom as the son of Mahasena of Iksvaku 
family and king of Ratnapura by his wife Suvrata. His verse is full of 
melody and his expression noted for its lucidity. 3 

In his Jivandharacampl® he relates in 13 lambhas the story of a 
Jaina prince Jivandhara, son of king Satyandhara as related by Sudharma 
to King Srenika. The language is charming and takes rank with the 
best of its kind. T. S. Kuppuswami Saslri mentions a drama, [Ivan- 
dharacaritam by Iiaricandra. 

48. Bh&ravi* known also as Damodara, was the son of \ T araya^a- 
swamin of Kausika gotra. His ancestors lived at Anandapurain N. W. 
India and migrated later into the country ofNasikva 4 5 6 (Dekhan). Once 
accompanying the local prince Visnuvardhana® on a hunting expedition, 
in dire distress, he was obliged to eat meat and he set out on pilgri¬ 
mage to expiate the sin. On his way he made acquaintance with 
Durvinlta* (a Ganga prince). Having heard his glory sung by a 

1. Ed. Bombay. 

j. He himself saya so in hie concluding verse : 

3. Ed. Tanjore ; DC, XXI. 8219, T. S, Kuppuswami Sastri says that ho lived 
after 9G0 A.D. on the analogy of story and language and with Vadibhashnha’s 

racudilmani . 

Other works about Jlvamlhara edited by T. S. Kuppuswami Sasfcri, Tmjore, are 
Qunabhiidra’a Jivandhanvcaritram, uQtl Vfeiibhasimha's Gadyacintumani. On th^ 
story of Jivandhara, by E. Hult/csh, te JMY, XU 317. 

4. The word probably means Peninsula. Daudin uses this word in the sense of 
South India where Kituci is situated. 

5. Visnuvardhma hoLe iota od to might be Katja Visnuvardhana of the ins¬ 
criptions. He was the younger brother of Satynsiya Pulakcsin II who ascended the 
throne in 603 A.D. As a gen a l under the latter ho capon red Vengi from ’he Pollavas 
and conquered king Harsoivardhana. Ho was viceroy of a province with the capital at 
Pistapura, now Pifchapuram in Go la ,:ri D> -trict. L:Pcr lie T Hared his independence 
of his brother and founded the dym ty of Eastern Ghalukvas. Ou Pulakcsin and 
Visnuvardhaua, see V. Smith, BB. &‘2b, "36; iE-. of Bpigra'm; (Madras) G. O. 
No. 574, 11th July 3906 ; Keflhorn, El. \ lit. Ayr- 11. Vor grants of Visnimrdbnaa I 
(E. Ohalnkya) see 1,1, XIX. 303 (539-40 Saka=608-9 A.D.) a ad XX lj A.P.) 
an ; of Visnuvardfaana V, IA, Vll. 16G (540 S.ika=068-9 A.IX) and VII. 19; 
(581 Saka—063-00 A.D ). JAHt I. 86. 

6. !\uvinita was th non of kin.; Aviniri of Kongant and daughter's son of 
Puuaasaraja. Uamnip was diiiuheritol by his father an.'* K his banishiumt wandered 
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hai va in a couplet, king Simhavisnu, 1 of Kauckl invited ike autkor 
of it qnd tkat was Bharavi. There ke lived happily in Ike company 
of the royal prince Makendravikrama, the son of Simhavknu. He had 
a son Manoratha and Dandin, as we shall see, was the ;on’s son of 
Manora-feha. This is the account given in the Avanfcisundarikatha. 


over distant coin:brie:. He wa3 a rroafc scholar and wrote a ■ iment.iry on 15 cantos 
of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya, a Sanskrit version of the Brhalkitha anil the work called 
Sabd avatars. See, 

Wr-srfg^r s^vfPrtft- 

(My. Arch. Rep. (1016) 36] ; also EC (TmnUur) 23, I.l, XLXI. 204. 

On 'ke genuineness of these inscriptions doubts were expressed but there is no 
reason to suspect a forgery. There is a learned discussion by R Narasimhachar. 
Durvinita is mentioned in Nr; itungads Kavirajamarga as a great Kanarese author, 

1 . Simhavisnu was the Pallava king who ruled between 575 and GOO A. D. at 
Kanci. He vanquished the ? lalaya, Pandya, Chola et c. kings and took possession of 
the banks of the Kaveri. His son was M iheud avarman or Maheriikavikcamavarman I 
(600*625 A. D.). He bore the titles Sitrumalla and Avaniibbajana. Ho was the 
aut.ior of the Mattavilasa-Prakasanam, a farce kniwn after his own title Muttavilasa 
(Ted* Tr. Sanskrit series, NO, 55). In this pi ay a*o described the drunken revelry of a 
Kapalika with his female companion, his quanvl with a hypoji i ica! Sakya Bhiksu 
for alleged theft of a uowi, the mediatio by a dogenerato Ffisupala and the final 
recovery of the bowl from a m idpaan. 

The gen oology from Simhavisnu is given by V. Vankayya in Mod. Rev. VIII. 185 
in this Orel Simhavisnu— dlahetifraVann an 1—Narasimhavarman— Mahendravar- 

me i I i - Parani^ov /l warm in (defeated Chaluky.i Vikramaditya) — Rajasimha*—Maken- 
dra/arman II and ParamesVarav arm an II— Nandivart^an (about 7G0 A, D). 

In the Mam indoor insert ion wo find . .. ...and the rest of 

the in 'dpciou ,s mediated. If ... means , the coupling of it with 

would mean that their author w -s the same. There h also a broken line In the 

AvMUfcaoflari frf,.,. 

Sriyara is the ft acral name of Pnllava kiugs, u$e:l in inscriptions, it ia possiblo 
■.('at ns vetoO - -V tj a work c.rllu.1 Oa'idliamnilana by Misbenutavlkrama- 
vrm. in. Sec at..' t - .*i roilowin^ vcr*c of Uijas'Uliara quote 1 in Jalbana’s-bukjimukjfl 


m-. fjRrrai: frrffr vttfWf: <r i 

j 1f 4 1^4 TRTKrerqir I! 

Hero the word Slhacanka may refer to thjt. kine. 

For relevant inscription.;, ,« F.J, IV. 152 ,vi SlI., 1 29-C6 ; „nd Venkavya, In:- 
rrii/fiou; in th Triahhmpcly eye,’ [drah. f . Annual 1303-4, .170 ft.) ; G.Jouvean- 
Pubrouil, .linuirf Hub ry of tlic Drc i;i( Pondicherry), $«, and The Pat’, v:as (Po.ndi- 
^cllava Antiquities, 1, Oh. ii ; T Q.mapati & K-tri, Ini. t :i it \‘i-vilUsa- 

tvAkzsafifz. 
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There is a doubt whether Bharavi and Damodara were identical 
and Bhtravi was another name of Damodara. Avanfisundarlka^ha- 
siira is a version in verse of Avantisundarlkatha in prose and the 
version is almost a faithful reproduction. In Ka-fchasara (123) the 
verse is 

ffrf ...^wyt ! tr ^f^%F¥rr?R: (tr?) r%rq;- 


The corresponding prose passage in Katha as printed by M. R. 
Kavi is mutilated and indistinct. 

*TcT: sprRi W-CT'fft. TTSFFr I 

G. Harihara Sasiri has made an extract of this passage from another 
manuscript obtained from the Deparbnen of Publication of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in Trivandram. 

SRT: (STfffS^r) JTfrmnt 

*3^ Mr ??r snRjjrf jr°rw^r«rr^ i 

That is, this passage reads Bharavi and die adjectives attached to 
it in the objective declension sp that the ward becomes an object of the 
verb* anurufjdhya. Harihara Sastri .-ays ’* what we learn from the prose 
and metrical versions is that Bharavi was a saivaite ( hwhasaiva ) and great 
poet [girctmpralh wall) attached 'to the Prince Visnuvardhana and that 
Damodara, who was also endowed with poetical gifts of a high order, 
secured the friendship of the Prince through the medium of Bharavi/’ 1 2 
This does not however atfecl the date to be assigned to Bharavi. 3 * * * * * * * 

Besides tbese synchronisms, ihe name of Bharavi is mentioned in 
the Aihole inscription li of Pulekosin 11, dated Saka 556 (-- A.D, 634). 
Bharavi may therefor - be inken to have lived on either side of the 
beginning of the 6th century A.D. 

1. IBQs lit. 169. 

2. S. K. De, {IRQ, J. 61 . III. 16*2) concurs in tb-'-iew. S. K.De, u-ggng 
Bharavi to the end of the 6th or b. ;iiminq of the 7th Oemary A.D. 

3. 1A. V. 67-71 where the whole in c < rip? ton is published. 

fbrrMMr iVr&it I 

k fospjfif H 

‘May this Ravikirli, who ha - obtained the fame of KaluU;r> anr! Bharavi who 

follow d the noble pie b ■ f b ucs be viefcoriou s! .M y he Nourish for i or, who in hi 

great wisdom bud this fceumlc of Jiua constructed, as firm as rock itself on costly and 

new mo/el.” 

For iu discussion of this inscription, see pare 63 supra, and Li VI. 73, XVI. 

109; CJ1 , HI. 79 note. 
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•i-' 49. Stories of Bharavi’s poverty and aftiuence are current in a 
variety of versions. Parganknr gives a version : 

“ Bharavi was ground by poverty and being ever immersed in 
poetic life, was often troubled by the furious remarks of his wife. She 
once reproached him for his dullness in as much as he did not stir himself 
about money, and the poet, goaded by necessity and the constant 
reproaches of his wife, did set out to try his fortune to seek royal 
support. When he had gone a few miles, he saw a beautiful tank. 
Fatigued by the labours of the journey, he stopped there and wrote 
the following verse on a lotus-leaf: 


■ 


KpT feqtcT If qwrtf | 


gorgssrr: WT3;: |1— Kirata, II. 30. 


The king of the country who happened to be on the very spot as 
as he had left his palace for hunt, was so much delighted with it that 
he ordered the poet to see him in his palace at a particnlar time and 
then galloped off. The poet, mean-looking and dressed in rags, found 
no admittance to he royal presence, and had in despair to go back. 
The king, however, had the verse painted in gold in his private cham¬ 
ber. A year silently pa sed, when the king set out with his chosen few 
to hunt, declaring that he would return after a week. On the sec ond 
night, however, liis camp not being far off, he rode alone to his private 
chamber a^d to his extreme wonder and rage, found the queen lying 
with another person on his bed ! Suddenly he drew out his sword and 
was about to trike both dead, when the verse :n golden letters atrac- 
ted his attention. His rage abated and he resolved to awaken both 
and tell diem of their heinous often and then to pass the sentence of 
capital publishment on them. But what was his surprise when, on 
awakening them, he was told that the youth was no other than his son, 
who being n len away by a nurse from cradle, was discovered that 
very evening ! The king, immcxliately in tears thanked God that he had 
not rashly murdered his wife and his only son the sole, heir to the 
throne. It need hardly be added that the king afterwards sought out 
the author of the verse that had so curiously preserved the life of his 
son, and rewarded him suitably.”® 

1. The verso v.-ns bo popular that it is frequently quo led in Sastric disnw-sious. 
PrfcbhSLkara bk Brhati (1. 1.) rcdiculcs bh opponent's want of omso by tlo 2nd lino. 

2. For another vorflion, soo M. Sury'warr:8adrt. Life■ ojSanskrit Poets, 


(Tdugu) Ara d.wcam, 92-G. 
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50. Kiratarjuniyam 1 is bis only poem known to us. In eigh¬ 
teen cantos, it describes Ihe fight between Arjuna and &va in the garb 
of a mountaineer. On the advice of Vyasa to seek celestial arms by 
penance, Arjuna engages himself in severe penance in Ihe Himalayas. 
S'iva co nes to meet him as a Kirataj wild-hunter, and a mighty boar 
which came to attack Arjuna is slain. Both Arjuna and the disguised 
god claim the merit of having slain the animal and a quarrel is picked 
up and fight ensues. When fighting in the air Arjuna holds the god by 
the feet and on his appeal, £iva reveals himself and blesses the warrior 
with the gift of arms with which he was to win back his lost kingdom. 
The poem bears Laksmi-pada-anka.® The poem displays a vigour 
of thought and language and a lofty eloquence of expression rarely 
equalled in Sanrkrit literature. 3 In a well-known verse in Sadukti 
Kamamrta his words are said to possess a natural grace.* On account 
of the beauty of a particular verse, the poet became known as Chatra 
Bbaravi. 8 


<SL 


I. Ed. Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and elsowhere and in Harvard University 
Beties No. 15, with a German translation' by 0. Uappeller, [review. 1 .a JitAS (191?) 
869 by F. W, Thomas]. Translated into English (Cantos) 1 to 1) by B. N. Nandi 
(Calcutta); (cautos 1 to c) by Subrahmanya Sasfri, Madras; (cantos 1 to 10) by L. R. 
Pan^arkar, Bombay; (cantos 1 to 3) by M. R. Kale, Bombay. Cantos 1 to 3 oy 
M R. Kale with an elaborate introduction; Cantos 1 to 10 by Bangui kar (with an. 
introduction). Abridged in verso in Dutt’s Lays of Ancient India. 

On Bhfiravi generally, see Tvfccrson, St bh. 79. R. C. Dutfe, Cl, II. 287-92 ; Bbau 
Dad JBRAS, IX, 815 ; Bhandarkar, JBRAS, XIV 24; Fleet. IA, v.67. Mil. 237^, 
JBEAS % XVIH. 113 ; JRA8 , (1917), 369 ; Jacobi, VOJ , III. 1*4; Colebroko, Ah. X. 
389 Xieth (Ck 51) plaoes him before Eina. A. Rangaswami Bvrasvati, A he Age of 
Bharavi and Bandits, JUy, XIU. 670 3 ; JOB, (1927) 193, Sab. XVI, 86, Blau’s 
Bibliography appended to Edu. iu Harward University series. 

<2 R, V. Krishnamaoharya collects such marks or anltas in several poefs 

A ttwaa MSgba’a ambition to view with Bbaravi and both cboto their plots 
trom tbe MahabhSrata. Toe parallel paesoges, see C. Carter, I c. 

There is this traditional verse : 

dH5I mnMfa TBFKrqvT i 

SKif =3 jrR Kl^T wf dlfa II 

See the verse quoted, svpra, 

■ foifStcT: U 

Kir am, V. 39. 

See Soh- XV III. 82 for similar titles. 

20 
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_ His work is compact and meaning-leaden. “ He is 

ing poet, in whom we feel at work a certain intension of 1 2 


<SL 


a hard-tkink- 


This poem has been the standard text book for ages for students 
of literature. The first three cantos are particularly hard and came 
therefor* * to be known as pasanatrayam and in the 15th canto,’ there 
are verses in a variety of meanings and alliteration. 

51. In the richness of a creative fancy, in true tenderness and 
pathos, says R. C. Duit, and even in the sweetness and melody of verse, 
Kalidasa is incomparably the greatest poet. Rut neverthless Bharavi 
boasts of a vigour of thought, and of language, and lofty eloquence in 
expression, which Kalidasa seldom equals. Bharavi’s dramatic expres¬ 
sion is the subject of approbation when Saradatanaya says ; — 

nnrcnninfcft: insjjjnmn i 


Mailing tha describes .Bharavi’s language as na'rikelapuka and says 
that the sweetness of his poetry is enveloped in a garb of apparent 
rnggedness . 1 The saying of pandits ranks Kalidasa’s similes along with 
Bharavi’s pregnant expressions . 3 


5?. There is a prose abidgment by a Pandit Ayurveda Bhushana 
AI. Duraiswami Iyengar. 3 * The same story of the light between Arjuna 
and Siva 8 is related in the Sankarananda CampG of Gururama 6 in 
Parthallla 4 a p.oem of unknown authorship and is dramatised in the 
K'-atarjuniyavyayoga of Ramavarma, 6 and in Dhananjayavijaya- 
vyayoga of Kancanacarya. 7 

1. Bharavi’s is proverbial. Krsnakavi in his Bhurnta Orita (Tr. 

Sans. Series) OMote : 

5t3'.5TfT 3 nfr HfFOT'4- i 

in ffn: iRn nTnnnnr it 

Colebroke’s Mis. Essays ; 84, Manning’s \Aiicient and Mediaeval India , II. 
134 5. 

% nnr win: nni% ctforsnn i 

'sfrnn-d amw nnrr ii 

nqnr I 

2. Ed. Madras. 

3. In the cave temple of Mahabalipuram, there i j ncnlpfenro ropiesonting Kirata 
and Ariuna. See Kalu, L 

a. V DG, XXI. 8303. 

b. TC , m. 2460 . 

G. Td, Sahridaya t IV. 

7. Ed. Kavyatnala, Bombay. 
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13. 1 here are commentaries on (he poem by Mallinatha, 1 by 

Vidyamadhava*, by Mangala, 8 by Devarajabhatta, 4 by Ramacandra, 5 by 
Ksitipalamnlla, 0 by Prakasavarea, 7 by Kysnakavi, 8 by Citrabhariu, 4 by 
Rkanatha,” by Jonaraja, 11 by Harikantha, 14 by Bharr.tasena, 13 by 
Bbagirathamisra, 14 by Peddabhatla,* 5 by AtfedaNarahari,” by Haridasa, 17 
liy Kasinalha, 16 by Jlharmavijayagani,* 4 by Rajakunda, 40 by Gndfi- 
sirtiha, 41 by Damodarami^ra, 4 * by Manoharasafman, 73 by Madhava, 44 
by Lokananda,*-’ by Vankiddsa, 40 t v Vijayarama or Yijavasundara, 47 
and Sabdarthdrpika, 48 and Prasanna Sahityacandika of unknown 
authorship, 44 by Nysimha, 49 by Ravikirti, 40 by 6rirangndeva, 3 * by 
fSrlkantha, 31 by Vallabhadeva,* 4 by Jibananda Vidyasagara, 33 by 
Kanakalalasarma and by Gangabharamiara. 34 


3, Ed. everywhere. 

2. DC, X.V. 7769 ; TO, HI. 3021. He was ia the court ot Bhulokimaila Sornci- 
vara III who ruled about 1125 A.D. Sue V. Smith, EH, 437. 

3. TC, III, 3820. 

. 4. DC, XX. 7382 ; TC, II. 2504 ; III. 3810, 3881. Ho was son of Krsnadvai- 

payanabhafcta. 

5. MR, X 

6. PR, IV. 22 ; CASE, 47 ; 10, 543. 

?. DC , XX. 7703 ; Taylor, I. 1174. 

8. DC, XX 770!. 

9. Ed, 7'r. San. Seri ■ a No 63 with a short inStrodaction by T. Gnu. uhi Sastri 
The commentary is very elaborate but embraces only 8 oantoe and is therefor.' call.*! 
Tramarglk*. He says that his object was only to show the standard ot what a c .unmen- 
tary should be and that ho did not therefore proceed farther. Nothin' is k town about 
CLjiabhanu, but he is also the author ot two poems ChSratoilyjt , salR ia *iv rtodyota 
There is ono Citrabhdviu, fathor of Buna, but he is a different person 

10, P. 9 . 

11, BR, (1387). It war e luvosed in 1413 A.D. the reign of Z-.mal. >i , ot 

Kaspuni (1422-72 A.D.). Jonaraja ia the author of a Rljatirar, dni -i 

366 (A.D. 1449). ' ’* . 


12. 

CASE, 47 ; IO, 543. 

13. 

10, 313. 

14, 

20, 384, 543-5. 

15. 

EC, XX. 7873. 

1G. 

P, 0, 

17. 

DC, XX. 78:?:;. 

18. 

Kh, 65 ; Uvdi, III. 4. 

13, 

L, 3806. 

20. 

Rep , VII; L, 2S06, 

21. 

L. 3H0. 

22. 

L, 2086. 

23. 

L, 229.1. 

24. 

Op, 27 98. 

25. 

Bhr, 187. 

23. 

L t lu!4, 

27. 

BP, 273, 438w 

28. 

Op, 5938, TC, IV. 5597. 

29. 

See Sah. XIV. 1CH. 

30. 

DC, XX. 7885 ; TC, IV. 5538. 

31. 

TC, IV, 472*2. 

32. 

84, 

TO, IV, 5G49, 4713. 

Ed, Benares, 

33. 

Ell, V/ iicutli. 
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54. Magha is one of the most popular among Sanskrit poets. 
Mediaeval tradition 1 has recorded that he was patronised by King 
Bhoja of Dhar. Pressed by want the poet sent his wife to that king’s 
court with a verse 2 describing the rising sun but indirectly deploring 
the sports of chance. Delighted with its merit the king gave her a 
present of money, but on her way back the generous woman distributed 
it among the wandering beggars whose needs she thought were worse 
than her own. So she came home just as she left it, with a further 
throng of beggars behind her. The poet saw the scene and became 
desperate. He cursed poverty in a few verses and drooped down dead 
on the spot. The king heard the story and with great grief himself 
performed the poet’s funeral ceremonies. To preserve his memory he 
named the village Bhinnamala. 8 


# 


Magha was the son of Datta or D at taka. 4 His grand-father 
Suprabhadeva was the minister of king Sri Varmalata 8 whose capital 
was :.iie city of Srlmala in Guzarat. Magha was a great gram¬ 
marian 8 and *his knowledge of grammar and lexicon is often 
apparent in his poem.* He is mentioned by Somadeva, 9 Rajasokhara 
Anandavardhana 10 and by Bhoja. 11 Nrpatunga who became king in 
1814 A. D. refer to Magha in his Kavirajamarga 13 as an author of 

1, Bhaimia/s Bhojacarijra; Merutuaga’s Prabandha-Gintiimani and Prabha* 
candre's J-mbhavakacarita. Poe a full account, Bee Durgoprasad'a lot. to SiSupala- 
vadha (Bombay), 

a snafef JriftJriapPit'P: I 

?r faMr r%n;: II 

Bit. XL 64. 

3. Probably because XlSgha. was a poet of Malwa. There is a village fcamed 
Binna Malava now known as Binnam Oa on the boa. . ary line between Gozarat and 
MafcWar. 

4. Peterson gives the name as Vaitaka or Satvairaya, (Ini. to Stibh, 8BJ. 

5. seo tho description of the poet’s family given by himself ai tho end of 
BiaupSlavadha. 

6. Durgapra. ad (c.p. cit, 3 note) gives the colophon of a mana:: -A which reads 

ri-li'' '-an 7 nalava'vastavya- Da{ {aha-soonor • m ah a vaiy«kara*zsya Maghcuya l Man, 

7 . » is ft saying qspFR# I{fq JFT: M fNrf 

8. In tlio K3vyamimP msa (composed about 900 A.D ) Oaeh 0* . Series Iufe. xxii. 

9. In Ida Y<•.juajilaka-campu ''composed in 960 A.D.). Sco ,:/R, 1383-*T, 45. 

10. Contemporary oi A v ah pvaraUn, king of Kashmir (857 to 884 A.D.), Boo hia 
;ohvany?i * >ku, 111. 11 

11 , in the Sv-iSvati-Kin-.babhara; i (Bis. IX. 6 ). Soo CC t I. 446. 

1-2. 1 aft, tt X. B. Pktbvk’s Cb. j.i. Mayn U aiiO rj ! ...rol to in a JinajoB3 

iiuonpLi;.a LI, V. 46) d&AddSaM liQ2=»1189 A t D. 
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iimaiowledged excellence and ranks him with the immortal author of 
Sakuntala. These references distinctly prove that the tradition _»f 
Magha being a contemporary of Bhoja connot possibly be true. 


In a well-known verse of SiSupalavadha, 1 Magha refers to the two 
grammatical treatises the Kafiikavritti and its commentary the Nvusa. 
The Ka^ikavfit-ji was the joint production of Jayiiditya and Vamana, 
and according to lTsing Jayaditya died about G61 A.D.. 5 The real 
difficulty in determining Magha’s date lies in the obscurity of the cor¬ 
rect name of the king he refers to in his geneology. It is possible that 
the correct reading is Varmalata. 8 This king Varmalata is mentioned 
in an epigraphic record dated Sam. 6S2 (025 A.D.) 4 and in collation 
with the references to and by the poet aforesaid we may not be wrong 
in relying on this inscription as giving the real clue to Magha’s age. 
Magha was the grandson of Suprabhadeva, the minister of this king. 
He may therefore be placed in the latter half of the 7th century A.D.® 

1. H|(%: I 

% wfcf !l 

2. Max'lullor, What o.ia India teach ?«?, 346; English Translation zi 
iTgihg’s work, chap, xxxiv, 176. ITsing does not however refer to tho oammcutary 
Nyasa and from this ,ilenoe K. B. Pathak (JJBBAS, sx. 303) oomlades that Jinontjru- 
buddhi did not flourish during tho interval of 41 year* that elapsed between JaySd ijya’g 
death and that of ITsiug’s departure from India in A.D, 696. He therefore places the 
Composition of HySsa in the first half of tho 8th century and consequently signs 
MSgha to the latter part of it, hit it mast bo remarked that tha argumC 7 it'u,n cx 
sileniio cannot be of much merit and to tho mind of .ITsing the commentary might not 
have struok as important as tho original v.ork. But Kielkom adds “ An interpretation 
of this verse to denote the Nyasa of Jiaendrabuddhi is based solely on the outward 
form of the word mi its proxiefr.y to the word IVtffi ana would oomplcldy d : ..uv:ard 
tho meaning an 1 context of the pool’s interesting and scholarly statement. Jinendra- 
baddhi had freely copied from Haradatja’s Padun mjari and this would make 
Jinendra much later than Magha because that poet is quoted by nama more than ov.ee 
in the Padaraaojari JR A3 (1908), 499. 

3. Tho name appears in overal form-. Dhar.nmSbki, Dharmandda, Dharma* 
labha, Dhirmrdova, GharmaldLa, Carnal ata, Yarmalakhya. Vataia ulma and 
HirmalSnia, varying according a tho scribed ingenuity, Pral b.aoan<}ra mentions tho 
name- as Yarmalata. 

■1. See Keilhorn's ufeiolo in Gotfeinger Nacbri hten, (190G), Part-IT J 43-6; 
JRAB, (1906). 728. 

6. PrabhSoand ra mentions F.’4dbar§i (xiy, 10-16) as tho first uaturnal coatm of 
Magha. Siddhar§i was the author of Uinmitibhavap-'.-paucakathe compost in Sam. 
j62. Belying on this Dr. F, iilatfc assigns Magha to ilc K iuaiu,-, of -ho 10th 
century a D. Dn^g-apra-idrotce.-- to Anaa^avacdhana’s r '-i. :Lm and di.spo.sott of 
prftbha v<* ^5-c tvri |a as brc-xl oj: pur? hearsay and as of cc aUhorhy. 1JU with 
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55. The only work of Mag ha that has come down to us is the 
Sisupalavadiia . 1 A Mahafcavya of 20 cantos, it relates the episode in 
the MahabhT ata of Krcpa’s slaying of Sisupala. The Rajasuya sacri¬ 
fice of Yudhisthira is described and in it Sisupala’s misbehaviour, the 
immediate cause of the conflict, is well delineated. The last three 
cantos are devoted to ihe description of the actual warfare. As a 
classical poem it has always maintained its popularity and though the 
thoughts are sometimes voluptuous, a profound learning is everywhere 
apparent 2 His ideas rellict his life, and the sufferings he had to 
undergo are often alluded to with a tinge of the consolation of 
fatalism. 8 The anthologies 4 quote some verses under Magha's name. 
These are not traceable in any known work and it is possible that 
Bi3upalavadha was not the only poem of his composition. 


Some of his fancies are quite original and it was one of them 3 
that brought him the name of Ghanta-Magha. We connot be certain 
of the line of his religious persuasion, though the invocation in ihe 

Prof. Jacobi who cannot place Mjgha later than about the middle of the 6th 
century ; {VOJ IV. 61, 236). R. 0. PuU asdgas him to the Tiih century (Civ. 
II, L94J and U. Duff (Chronology) to about 630 A. D. rla.vdonoll (SL. 329) 
gives as the ninth ocutury, undoubtedly before the lO.h century A. D. Weber, (IT. 
190 note) places Megha pr : : to Halayndha of the 10:h century A. D. (seeISfr, I. 
193). T:r' math* in his Er yclopacdia quotes a line of Udbhata, T-tvai hha Bharavcr 
bha\% yavan-Maghaysa, nodayah. Udbhata was a contemporary o' Jayapida, king 
of II e-hmir (779*813 A. D.) But Dr. Klatb cannot discover this lino ia Udbhata’s 
work and drr.ws attention to the gloss by Tamnotha himsolf on the word l dbhata 
where Taranatha say?, that the line is of unknown authorship. Se^ also Aufrecht, 
ZDMGt xxvii 72; CO, I, 446; JBRAS, X VI. 170; Bhandarkar, Rep. 1897, i p. xviii 
and ~.xsix; F. Taomag bit, to Kav • G9 (wh ere all Verses quota! in the anthologies 
are collected). 

1. I:ib’ ; .r». v enn in his commentary Sodbas.khara oa Kavy.tpcakasa says that 
was only the purchaser of the aufeho 1 ship of the book from - • ue poet whose 
name ha-, been suppressed. He says Magh a was a Vasya m\ gives this work as an 
illuatrati.ju of a poem composed fo r m^noy (arthakritv). See VaiumaohacyVa hit, to 
Jia^yaprakida (Bombay), 9. Bnbhavaka^mia also ctlH Magba’s unite Jabhan* 
kara 33 ‘ gropin’, (xiv. 15). 

: a. Ho illustrates S*bcU c’qra in Canto IV, with mi triad p'jx/ba of ■ very 
complex character. 

3. S' r for instance, »9»s. xvi, 64 , 

4, SubkGr.iiavaK (la- 37, 83); 1 jUguioFir .xyoa j! Kso rmict : 

Ac. See Dargaprasad (op. cit. 6). 

saafr {sw-nfa ^rfcf I 

*z?<i 11 su - IV| i0 * 
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Sisupalavadha indicates that he was a votary of Yisnu. lie must have 
all the same been much in the company of Buddhists and had a great 
regard for the teaching of Buddha. He describes his grand-father 
Suprabhadeva as prime minister to a king “ who listened to his advice 
with as great respect as the enlightened public received the words of 
the revered Buddha ” and with a similar desire he compares Hari with 
Bodhisatva and the allies of Sisupala with the host of Mara or the 
Satan of the Buddhist legend. 1 To a certain extent he adopted the 
style of Bharavi, but in general merit Magha takes a higher place. 

There are commentaries on Sisupalavadha by Caritravardhana, 2 
Pedda Bhatta, 8 Devarajn, 4 Ilaridasa, 5 Srirangadeva, 0 Srikantha, 7 
Bharatasena, 8 Candrasekhara, 0 Kavivallabha Cal ravarti, 30 Laksin;- 
natha, 31 Bhava(ga)datt>a, 12 Vallabhadeva, 12 Mahe^varapancanana, 34 
Bhagiratha, 15 Jibananda Vidyasagaxa, 16 Garuda, 17 Anandadevayani, 18 
Pivakara, 30 Brhaspti, 20 Rajakunda, 21 Jayasimhacarya, 22 Mallinatha, 38 
[Srirangadeva and Padmanfibhadatt-b Vrisakara, Rangaraja, Ekanatha, 
Bharatamallika, Gopala] 2 * and one Anonymous. 25 


See the concluding verses in cantos II and XV. 55, 
There is a tradional anonymous verso to.Fay so. 

arasr 3m-- I 


2. Tanj. Cat, YT, 250G. 

3. DC, XX, 7803. 

4. DC, XV. 7382. 

5. DC, 7883. He wa3 son of Yisnu dap and. Muladevi. His grandfather 
ijdktimisra and the son of Jvestba of Rudra family and of K5 syapagofra and rosidc u 
of Labhapura. Haridasa quotes Kavy^darpnna. 

G. * DC, XX. 7895 ; 1C, IV. 5598. 

7. TC, III. b'J04; IV, 472*1. Ho was Yari- by caste and lived in Jayasi.inh.i- 
mangala on the banks of Daksinaganra in Malabar. All the members *f his family 
were known by tlio namu of Srikanth 

8. 10, 3222 3 ; L, 3I7G. 

9. 10, 3232, 32 23; L, 3040. 10. 10, G35. 

11, 10,173. 12 > K > e> ' 2 - 

13. Ed. Kasi Sanskrit Berios. Bt n: ’’es, TC, IV, 4714, 5640. 


14. IO, 3222-3. 

1G. Prii ’d, Oalouita. 
18 . B, 204 . 

20. 10, 3223. 


15. L f 1032. 
17. B, 296, 
19. NP, 151. 
21, Cu, 2387. 


22, Coohin Sfcalo MYciusoripta, 


id. Printed eve ywhere. 


24. SJi, XIX. 209. 

25. Tanj, Cat, Vi 2510 (7th canto only.) 
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56. Sivaswamin 1, was a poet of the court of King Ayan|ivarman 
who ruled over Kashmir between 855 and 884 A.D. q He was a follower 
of Buddha and an ardent admirer of his religion. His only poem 
Kapphanabhyudayam opens with an invocation to Buddha. In twenty 
cantos it describes the expedition of Kapphana, th« king of Dak^ina- 
patha, against the country of king Prasenajit of Bravasti and in the 
course of the march through the Malaya mountains several seasons are 
passed and parties of lovers do not miss pleasant excursions in regions 
of sylvan beauty. Though successful in his expedition, Kapphana 
turns philosophical and renouncing his worldly attachments he becomes 
a pious follower of Buddha. The poem in general follows the plan of 
S^isu pala vadham and Kiratarjuniyam and verbal beauties of composition 
-uch as yamakas and bandhas are not rare. 3 

The following verse illustrates his prolific writings in Sanskrit 
though most of them have now become extinct: 








1. Ho ia also known as Bhattasivaswamin or Bhatfasri-Bivaswamin. 

2 . gwraw; i 

srat |1 Raj, V. 34. 

3 . Fee: analysis of the poem, see SR, T1 (1890) 40, see also DR, (1897), xviii ; 
Aufrecbt, ZD'BG, xxvii, 92 ; GO. I. 654, Peterson’s (Svbh. 129). Thotna3 ( Kav . iii) 
collects all quotations in the anthologies. Rayamukuta and Scrvananda quote frag¬ 
ments, not traceable in this poem. For the 1 auty of his poetry see the following : 

for frwi: f^ricREsrfor i 

trprfafa; sHFupnfr II 

fotf f^FT far?: fa jpTSPRfRr JpflRr I 

f^.rWa Tfnq; il 

irg: &rsra l 

55%? g§; fo#?ri tor Rr^5PT: tl 
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57. Jinasena was the pupil of VimCarya. and was at the head of 
those who were proficient in the fragment of the sacred texts left after 
the time of Subhadra and Loharya, sages who were conversant with 
the acaranga of the Svetambara Jain religion. 1 Viracarya and finasena 
converted the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa 3 into Jainism and the king 
abdicated liis throne in favour of his son in 875 A.D. Viracarya was an 
illustrious mathematician and alludes to the king in the prasasti of 
Ganitasarasangraha. 3 Jinasena's pupil Gunabhadra was the preceptor 
of king Krsna II, Akalavarsa* Among his works Harivamsa 6 was com¬ 
posed in the reign of Kpsnaraja I , 6 grandfather of Amoghavarsa, in 
793 A.D. and Parsvabhyudaya, 7 in 814 A.D. Of Adipurana, 8 42 chapters 
were written by Jinasena and the last five were completed by his pupil 
Gunabhadra according to his instructions as Gttarapujanam. This 
was consecrated by his pupil Lokasena in the reign of Rastrakuta king 
Kpsna II, Akalavarsa, on 23rd June 897 (Saka 828). 

Parsvabhyudaya is a poem in imitation of Kalidasa's Megha- 
sandesam. The last lines of the verses of the latter are taken and the 
first three lines are added. The poem deals with the story of 
Parsvanatha, the 23rd Tirfchankarn. 9 


Jinasena's poetry is of a high order and often equals if not 
surpasses the beauty of Kalidasa's expressions. 10 


1. See PadmwundkM’s R5yamd]abkyudaya, PR, III. and Id, XX. 349, 
App. 256 (which contains ft pralisli at the end of Harivamtf 0. See also BR (1883-84) 
113; PR, IV, 167-177, xli; K. B Fathak, JBBAX, XVIII. 223-6; Bhandarkar, 
BED , Sup. 1. 

2. For his inscription 1 , dated Saka 765, 765, 788, 789 A.D., see Id, XII.. 215 ; 
XIII. 123, 133, 215. See Fleeifs Dynasties of Kanaresa Districts 407 ; K.J1. Pathak’s 
paper in Id, XIV. 1C1 and XV. Ml. 

3. See his AtnitnusSsana, verse 102. 

4. For his inscriptions dated Saka 822 and 831, see Id. XU. 220, 222, Id, XV 

141. 


5. Printed Bombay. 

6. For his inscriptions, dated Saka 675, see 1A , Xil, 238. 

7. Ed. by K. B. Puthak, Poona. 

8. Printed, Indore iu£3 Vols. There is a do ibt if Adipurana and Harivamfo 
are by two different Jinasonne.> 

9. Foe fuller account, uade: Menfhasmdel* in.tbe Chapter on Daghukuvv - v 0 s>. 

10. For insi.: aco, the following : — 
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58. Ratnakarn 1 was the son of Amrtnbhanu 2 and descendant of 
Rajanaka Durghata, who lived at Gangahrada. He began his poetic 
career in the reign of King Cippata Jayaditya 3 and became famous 
during the reign of his successor, King Avantivarman, who ruled over 
Kashmir between 858 and S84 A.D. 4 He bore the title of Vidyapnti 
Vaglsvara. He was praised by Raja^ekhara as a poet of vast learning 
and imagery 0 and is popular with rhetoricians. 

Mis HaraVJJAYa is a long poem of 50 cantos describing the tales 
relating to Siva. 6 From the beauty of a particular verse he has been 
known as Tala-Ratnakara. 7 

N 5 > 

I srRTJRftr^r: II 

I II 



1. Rfttaasimha, who wrote Pra4yQmnacafita Mahakavya in Sam vat 1671, when 
Heroasomn, was chief Suri of tho Tapagaccha is a different person—see PR IV. List 
of authors, and PR, V . 16?, 

2. This person is dih rent from the pcets AmrtadVta (a court poet of Shaha- 
budditi of 1352 A.D) .ml Amrtivardh «ua, and Amrtndova ; . iecl in the SunhaSipa- 
vali. See Peterson Inf, to Svh 4. 

3. He bore the title of I fila 1 Ahaspati and Rajnakara calls himself Brhaspat- 
yantmvin, •* a servant of young Brbaspati.” (Sre Rnj. l\ , C75). lie reigned 832-84-1 
A.D. Between him and Avantivarman tfcero were three minor kings of the Karkofca 
dynasty. See Bub lee, IT R, 49 and Pciorscn Lit, to Sni: : . 90. 

4 - spires: Rwnfi q;t%FFs;qwq-: I 

imt ji Boj -_ v . S4i 

5 - *n?*r fpg ww: srr^r *?rrc*r ?rr I 

frfR HTT.T |l 

as quoted in H?>*flvali and Siikpniukt avail. 

6. Printed, B-nares with A falsa* a comm ntary. For a fall re -ouat of the poem 
sec Bubler’s KR, 49, rtud Aufre-cht, ZDMG , XXXVI. 373. M. Dull ( Chronolcjrj) give,; 
data for Ratnakara as 840-HtjO A.D, 

7 • 5 ~’^fh 

(iTvv «gg srrw?slft: ||— Xi:;. 5, 
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There is a commentary on it by Vallnbhadeva, 1 an incomplete com¬ 
mentary by Alaka, 2 son of Rajanaka Jayaiiaka, which stops in the middle 
of 46th canto. Alaka was a contemporary and pupil of Rafnakara. 


Haravijaya was left unfinished by Rafnakara and completed by Gana- 
pafi. It is possible therefore from the limit of Alaka’s commentary to 
say that so far Ratnakara wrote too. 3 


Vakrokti-Pancas ik a is a small poem of fifty verses, being an 
imaginery dialogue between Siva and Parvatf, of ingenious intricacy, 4 
and Phvhnigadhapancikfi is a similar poem. 6 

59. Abhinanda was the son < *f ^atananda. 6 Soddhala, in the 
introductory verse to his Udayasundaii, praises Abhinanda and Raja- 
£ekhara. 7 The sequence, it is very likely, shows that Rajase 1 hara came 
after Abhinanda. 

Soddhala lived mostly in the first half of the 11th century A.D. 
Abhinanda mentions his patron King Haravarsa Yuvaraja by whom 
he was well honored and in appreciation of his tale ms the King ac¬ 
corded to him a seat on his throne. 8 Abhinanda and Soddhala class 
King Haravarsa along with famous royal patrons of letters, Vikratna, 
Hal a and Sri Harsa. In the various verses in Ramacarija, Abhinanda 
refers to king Ilaravarsha Yuvaraja leva as the son of Vikramasila, a 
scion of the house of King Dharmapnla of the Pal a dyaaasly. 


1. Stein’s Ka h. Cat, page 76. 

c 2. Hois not to be confounded with Allati, who completed ths ooyapcAal* oi 
Mamrnata. Seo Stein ltd. to Bij, xxvi. 

3. PB. 1. 13; J3KB t 15. 

A. Printed Kavyatrnla, Bombay. There is a commentary on it by VaiUbhadeva, 
son of Anandadeva. Seo MB, X., PB. X, 14. The poem has^rffgjj. 

5. S qq PB, IV. civ ; CO, 191. BiCB, 42, 60, S.;o also 3 -da Pit, to Raj. (foot¬ 
notes to V. 84). 

6. So says Abhinanda himself 

i- ctci ‘d aflr?lr ^ I 

STCffcrcmyr sranr^nsprr n 

Abhinan4i, son of Jayanta, and author of ftfiga abari lCa|btA'sStra is a dl/fir*nt poet*, 
Buhlel* wronnly idontiiied tk;.-o twop-O; ‘I 1. II. 102), They \\r swi of differen;-, 
pe»: 'm 3 , Aufredit dbtln ,a. h-'d • \ (C o, l >) -e aU), K >nov’s tot. to K urpura* 

manjiri, 197. 13 ; als *S it a e.i • i i tv? i"oai wloh • i? vi\ ’.one v.i Rttdtuta Sttduania, 

author of lCSvy a Ian o r i 

8. So say Sod lhala 

wvr 5 r (wa i 

rAi II 
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In the Pala dynasty of Bengal King Dharmapala was famous and 
he had two sons Tribhuvanapala and Devapala. In the Monghyr grant, 1 * 
Tribhuvanapala is mentioned as the Yuvaraja, but Devapala succeeded 
his father and became famous in the second half of the 9th century 
A.D. K. S. Ramaswami Siromani compares verses in this grant with verses 
in the Ramacarita, to show the purirty of ideas and expressions relating 
to King Devapala and concludes rightly, that king Devapala was the 
King Haravarsa Yuvarajadeva. 3 4 He says “The question may be raised 
as to how a king of the Pala Dynasty, instead of bearing a name 
ending in Pala, should prefer to the called Haravarsa a name quite 
foreign to the Pala tradition. The reason for this is not difficult to 
discover. It is well known that Dharmapala married a Rastrakuta 
princess known by the name of Kamadevi. Rastrakuta princes 
were very fond of adopting names ending on “ Varsa ” and it is very 
probable that king Devapala during his stay in his maternal uncle’s 
household was known by the name of Haravarsa, while his elder 
brother Tribhuvanapala was Yuvaraja in the Court of his father 
Dharmapala.’’ Abhinanda must have therefore lived in the earlier 
half of the 9th century A.D. 

His Ramacarita* is profusely quoted by Bhoja, Maminata and 
Mahima Bhatta and mu-t have therefore very soon attained high 
celebrity. It is a long poem relating the story of Ramayana. In the 
Baroda edition recently published the editor says that “These four cantos 
have two definite recensions, one attributing the authorship to Abhi¬ 
nanda and the other to Bhimakavi a fairly unknown author. But this 
latter definitely says that Abhinanda left the work incomplete and it 
r ell t' ■ his lot to complete the book by adding four more cantos. Most 
of the 36 cantos which are undoubtedly Abhinanda’s own contain 
besides the subject-matter of the poem additional verses written ob¬ 
viously in praise of his patron king and describing the merits of his own 
composition/’ The ease of narration, the melody of versification and 
the grace of poetic fancy are apparent everywhere/ 

1. U. XXI, 253. 

g. JOR, III, fi7 ct seq. which contains .a leaned dinoussion on this identification. 

:/j, Kd. by K. S. R:uimwtmi 3mn Si oraani ’ i Gaok Or. e v io3, The manuscript 
In the- :T .u-a rJ Oriental . Tim; nripts library breaks of in the 40th canto (TO, IV. 5-371). 
There ib a man script with M. U. ICavl of Madras which stops with the (57th verge in 
the canto. 

4. There is a Rama wri a by ha (JO, 1184, CC, I. 105), an J another by 

Sau^hySkiranandm (Ed. by Earftptiu.U u.i-Tii for Asiatic Society o! Bengal). 
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60. Abhinanda also called Gaudubhinanda, was the son of 
Jayanta. His ancestors lived in the Cauda Country until one of ihem named 
Sakti went to Kashmir and married there in the town of Darvabhisara. 
Sakti’s grandson Sakfaswamin was a minister under King Lalitadilya 
Muktapida of the Karkota dynasty. 1 2 who ruled at Kashmir about the 
year 726 A.D. From Saktiswamin, Abhinanda was the 5th in descent. 
Jalhaaa in his Sfiktiinuktavali mentions Abhinanda as a contemporary 
of Rajasekhara, and Abhinanvagupta quotes him in his Locana* From 
these references it appears that this Abhinanda lived in 9th century 
A.D. 3 4 5 But Jayanta, the father of Abhinanda, ridiculing in Nyayamanjarl, 
the iyingara idea in Kutiinlmata of Damodaragupta incidentally men¬ 
tions Sankara v; irm an as the King of Kashmir in his time (Nya p. 279). 
Sankaravarman ruled from 884 A.D. This allusion brings down 
Abhinanda to a generation later, to the first half of the iOth century. 
His Ka^ambarl-Kathasara* epitomises in 8 canto- the story of Barta's 
Kadambari in verse. His poetry has been held in high estimation 
by later rhetoricians. 6 


61. Padm&gupta, otherwise known as Parimala Kalidasa, a was 
the son of Mpgankagupta. He was a poet of the Court of King Munja 
of the Pa ram ara dynasty, who, among several other titles, bore also the 
name of NavasahUsanka. 7 His literary activity extended through the last 
and first quarters of the 10th and the 11th centuries. He was a devotee 
of Siva. He was an admirer of Kalidasa and in descriptive imagery, ho 

1. Th 3 go facts are given by the noet himself in the introduction to his Kfujfam- 
bacikathasSra. 

2. See Kftvyamala, Edition, p. 142. But ho mentions further 3 ay wit a ns the 
author of the poem. 

3. On A bh inn ad t, 8 co Aufrccht, ZD MG, XXVII* G ; 27 ; CC, I. M ; DR, IV. 7; 
(1887-91) 21 and F. W. Thomas, hit. to Kav., 20-22, where all verses quoted 
in the anthologies are collected. 

4. Trivikuann, ■ noil of Sakrla Vidy5dharacakravartin wrote a poem Kadam- 
barisara in 17 cantos in about the 14th century ( TO , IV. 4292). 

5. Rayamukuta in his commentary on ' marakofo and Ksoaiendra in his 
Suvrttatilaka quote him and Sonic a vara in his Kirtikaum udi (I. 26) culo ; cs him. 

G. DC, XXI, 85-70 ; Sco Burnell's Tan . Cat, 163 ; F. lorson's Lit. t S^bh. 61. 

7. King Munja bore the names, Vakpatiraja 1, SahasSnka, Sindburaja, Utpah- 
raj-i, Srivallabha, Prtbvivai.Veha, Amoghavarsi. He ruled between 974-91)1 977) 
and wi dually defeated and bedv wXd by Tail* 11 of tho Ohalnkya dynasty of Kalyan, 
Sco I'Ccibandluointama^i (Tmoney - Tr .); V. Smith, ED, 80- C ; 395, 431 ; also Buhlc: , 
El. t. 222 294. :>2 ; Flo, l, Dy.iastiesof Kanartse Districts, 432; Bln idmkar, riV\ 
214; Haas, Dasarzij'.a, CVS , xx'ti, note 4, Elliot, C u.r flat e.'c&a, Insert ratio'. „ j. 
370, 41. ; Id, XU . 270; XXI. 107 ; XIX. 23 ; XIV, 100 ; Ho was himself a guv 
poot and for his verses collected from mthalogics, beo F. W. Thoimw Int, to Kav. 
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was a successful second to him. It is possible that his influence ex¬ 
tended through the reign of King Bhoja, 1 * the successor of King 
Munja, and that the poet of the name of Kalidasa, so often said to be 
a friend of that king is Padmagupta himself, as shown by his alias 
1 arimala Kalidasa. His only poem that has come down to us is 
N a\ as ah as an kaca rita. In 18 cantos it describes the marriage of his 
king Sindhuraja, with the Naga princess Sa^iprabha. In one of his 
hunting excursions he shoots a deer with a golden chain on its neck. 
The deer escapes. It is a pet of ^asiprabha and from the mark on the 
arrow, she recognises the name of the king. So in pursuit of the deer, 
the king in his turn, sees a swan on a lake, with a pearl necklace 
hanging in its beak and when he takes hold of it, bo sees the name of 
Saoiprabha engraved on the pearls. Thus the love dawns, SaSiprabha 
sends her maiden in search of the necklace and she interviews the king. 
Io get at her the king is asked to invade Nagaloka, capture and kill 
the demon \ njranltuSa at his capital at Bkogavatl and bring the golden 
lotus from his pleasure pond. This the king easily accomplishes and 
the lovers are married. 3 

Among later references to Padmagupta are some by Bhoja in his 
Sarasva^i-Kanthabharana, by Ksemendra in his Auci^yavicnracarca, by 
Mammata in his KavyaprakaSa and by Vardhamana in his Ganaratna- 
iiiabodadhi. Some of the verses quoted there as Padraagupta’s are not 
found in the Kavasahasankacarita. From some of these verses , 8 it is 
inferred that the theme of another poem must have been that expedition 
mto Gujarat despatched by Tailapa under a general of the name of 
Lcisapn against Muiaraja, the founder of the Chalukya dynasty at 
Anhilapattana . 4 * * * 




Padmagupta's language is highly embellished and though 
• ■ftenlimes he appears an imitator of Kalidasa, whom he holds in high 
esteem, his expression is original and verse melodious. 


62. Lilhana was bom at Konatnukha® near Prav rapura, the 
1 

1 Ho ruled between 101SMG63 a .1). See for a fuller account Under Bhr j™ 

^ T 1 1 No. 63. For an elaborate account of the poem, See J’uller IA, 

XXXVT. 149, based on Zuci.juWa Essay In German ; also Maodcnoll, .CL, ;ui. 

8. See kcwGiv Iut>, to Svbh 51— 58 ; Aufreob!;, ZD^SJG t XXX VI, 517 

4. On Mularaja who livc-i about 97,; A J)., c, El, X. 7 6,' JRA8, (1 909)’269 Mo 

was killed by a boaban Raja Vi^aharajA II. Bco J.RA8 (L9i3) 266, 2G7, 299; V. Smith 

Elf, 881 . 1 

ThiaWUw modern At;,*,* Khuum* d mll« norilwwcab o£ Ptmwu 8- 

Canir.Bjjh'.m, AG, JS ; BKli, 10 *„a Stoiu’s lit. 1 ' ' 
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' grandfather was Rajakalasa and his great grand-father was Mukti&alasa. 


His family belonged to the sect of Madhyadesi brahmins of Kausika. 
gotra. His father wrote a commentary on Mahabhasya. His brothers 
Isuirama and Anancla were poets. Educated in Kashmir and particul¬ 
arly proficient in grammar and poetics, he commenced a tour. At 
Mathura he stayed for some time engaged in playful disputations with 
the learned of Brindavan. He visited Kanouj, Prayag and Benares. He 
was received well in the Court of King K r sna ofDahala (Bundelkhand) 
and in that Court probably composed a poem in honour of Rama. 1 


He intended to see Bhoja of Dhar, but he could not. He went to 
Anhilwid in Gujarat, but he was not heartily welcomed there and he 
complains of this indifference. 3 He offered his devotions at Somnalh 
and setting out southward, he visited Rameswara. On his way back, 
he reached the Court of Kalyan, where Vikrmnaditya VI Tribhuvana- 
malla (1076-1127 A.D., a admired his learning and made him his Vidya- 
pati, or Director of Instruction, and his parosol w’hen he travelled on 
elephants through Kainata land, was seen borne aloit before the king. 4 
Of the Kings of Kashmir Ananta had been dead and he probably 
knew Kalasa. He lived to see Harsa (1084-1101 A.D.). B From the 
last verses of Vikramilnkadevacarita and some other verses attributed 
to him, 3 which are really characteristic of his self-conscious spirit, it is 
conjectured that latterly he fell into disfavour with Vikramaditya and 
had to leave his territories probably on an order r <r confiscation of 
his estates. This mav account for the incomplete narrative of "\ ikrama’s 
history in Bilhana’s poem, for it stops with his Chola war and does not 
refer to the expedition beyond the Narbada in 108S A.D.* 


1. So he soys 

II vik. wtii, 94. 

8. Vik, XVIII. 97. 

a. See I A. Via. 10 (Saka 09 0); III. 21 (Sak.. 1013); Vi 37 \ ,-ka 1018) 
X. 249 (Saka 1030). 

4. Hai, V]X. 937. 

5 . Raj , VII. i781 C. stg- »'*.:«! JRRAS, III. 209*11. 

o. m-T wM gsr- 

7. JIIAS, IV. 15. 
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63. His \ i k r a M a nk a deva ca r i t a m is a poem in IS cantos, des¬ 
cribing the glory of King Vikramaditya TribhuvanamalUi of Kalvan. 
“ 1 he main theme of this laudator} poem is royal wars and royal 
marriages. The poet begins with a short account of the Chalukya 
race and the kings of the restored dynasty which begins with Tailapa > 
he dwells at some length upon the exploits of Vikramaditya’s father 
and describes with all customary amplifications, the conquests of 
Vikramaditya before his accession to the throne, his dethronement of 
his elder brother Someswara II, his defeat and capture of his younger 
and his numerous wars with the faithless Cholas.” 1 

His Karnasundari,* a play in four acts after the manner of Ratna- 
vali, must have been composed in the Chalukya Court. It describes the 
secret intrigues of a Chalukya prince Karnadeva, son of BhXmadeva, 
with Vidyadhara princess and their evential marriage with the consent 
of the queen. 

His Siyasti ti is a small poem in praise of $iva. 8 

64. His Cai r apancasika, 4 is a poem of fifty verses of amatory im¬ 
port, attributed to Bilhana. By itself it describes only the recollections of 
a lover of the company of his darling princess. But in some manuscripts, 
there is an introductory part, relating its romantic origin. 6 Bilhana was 
the tutor of Cdhdralekha or Sasikala, the daughter of King Vairisimha 
of Guzarat. The pupil fell in love with the teacher and the intrigue 
went on undiscovered. When at. last when the secret was out and Bilhana 
was condemned to death by the incensed father and taken to the place 
of execution, he repeated these verses in remembrance of the graces of 
the princess and the joys of her company. The executioners were 
moved and when they conveyed to the king the last invocation of 
Bilhana, 6 the King was moved and the result was a pardon and restora¬ 
tion to favour and a formal bestowal of the hand of the princess. 

1. Fci' a full account oi Bilhana and this poem, see Bublet’s Int, to Edn. and 1A. 

V. 317; At, V. 321 ; fA, X. 317 Durgaj Int. to Karnasurdari (Bombay) • 

Peterson Int. to Subb. G6, where verses -Ud in tlio anthologies are collected. 

2. Ivl. Bombay (Kavyamala, No. 7). 

S. GMy, 235. There is a Bilhanastavam (T.G. II, 186). Are these identical ? 

4. Ed. Madras, Bombay and Calcutta and el fc where. Bee OoEbroke, Mis. Ex. II 
95 ; Boblen, Introduction to Bela. Berlin ; BKR, 48. G Bod, No. 215. 

5. Iv-n Bilbsnuoacit&, TO, IT 1190. 2022. Ed. sy V. VenkatrayaSastri, Madras. 

^r^rTi srf&iqgr <?r% 

fc Tf,B f 
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A similar story is told of a poet Caurasundara and in the Bengali, 
version CaurapanchaBika is attributed to that poet Sundara. 1 * 


It is apprehended that Caura was not identical with Bilhana, 
though many scholars have fallen into that error 3 and this suspicion 
has almost become a certainty when we see that Bhoja quotes two 
verses from Pancasika in his Srngaraprakasa and Jakkana, a Felugu 
poet, in his Vikramarkacarjja praised Bilhana and Cora distinctly 
among several poets. 

'This introductory part is certainly a later compilation, for it 
contains verses of different authors put together to suit the description, 
though indeed it is an admirable collection. King \ airisimha of 
Anhilvid died in 920 A.D.,® long before Bilhana was born. The name 
of the heroine and the king are given in many manuscripts as Yaminl- 
purnatilaka and Madanabhirama, King of Laksmlmandira, capital of 
Pancaladesa. Bilhana himself in his autobiographic:!- passages never 
alluded to his long sojourn and relationship with an} king of Guzarat 
or Pancala. 

There are commentaries on Pancasika by Ganapatisarma and 
Ramopadhyaya 4 5 6 and by Basaveswara.* 

65. Vasudeva 0 was the son of Ravi and descipie of Bharataguru 
called also Mahabharafca^Bhaltairi. He lived at Viprasattama (Papana- 
thur) in Travancore. Tradition in Malabar gives the following story 
about his early life. ^He used to be particularly interested in listen ug 
to the texts of Pur ana ms and Shastras repeated by the pupils of his master. 
Ashe could not fo: want of education, pronounce words distinctly, his 
associates used to taunt him by calling him Vathu, a lisping form of 
Vasu his correct name. One day, as usual, while he wv . coming back 
from a temple at Tiruviiukkavu, where he had gone to worship, it 
rained heavily and the ferryboat, on which he was to cross an inter¬ 
vening stream which was in high floods, was on the other shore. 

1, CASB, 64. Ed. Kayyasangrafej|, Calcutta. liana’s mention ia Har^acarita 
dooa not refer to any poet of that ’urne, bur, only a general abuse of plagiari ■ tft. 

£ 0r inatanoe, Peterson, GS; Du^aprasaTs Introduction to Karnasuu- 
dari where the whole story is given. 

3. See Forbes, Hastnaia » I. 42. 

4. 10C 9 VII, 1523. 

5. 2*C,1I. 1622. 

6. For other Va&udevas, see Index and article on Hamakatha -A 'ludy by T\, K. 
pishdroti, Bull of Or, Studies , V. if 
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retraced bis steps to the temple, where he spent the whole 
night. It was raining heavily and he had only one wet cloth od his 
waist. In despair he appealed to his favourite deity who gave him 
some fuel and fire to warm himself and a bunch of plantain fruits to 
appease his hunger with. After eating of the fruits he became by 
inspiration a poet of a high order. The sweeper woman who came 
early in the morning to the temple learnt from him where he threw 
away the rind of the fruits and ate it herself. She also became a 
poetess.’ 1 He eulogises his patrons King Kulasekhara and King Rama 
and lived in the 9th century A.D. S 

In Yudhisthiravijaya, a poem in 8 asvasas in arya metre King 
Kulasekhara is mentioned as the reigning king. It describes the story 
of Mahabharata from the hunting sports of Pandu to the coronation of 
^ udhisthira after the war. 3 'There is a commentary on it by Sokknnatha, 
son of Acciamh," and Sudarfena of Sattanur near ferirangam. 4 

. / 

8 au rika nr o d ay a, and Tripuradahana mention the name of the 
ruling King as Rama. The former narrates the life of Kpsna from 
birth to the conquest of Banasura as related in Harivamsn.® There is 
a commentary on it by NItakantha, son of Isana of Muktisthala. 0 The 
latter describes the story of destruction of the Three Cities by Siva. 7 - 
There is a commentary on it by one who calls himself son of Nitvapriya. 8 


1. Travaucore Stab Manual, II. 427. 

2. This King Kulia kYira cannot bs tho author of the Mukurdnmala which 
must havebeen tK work of a far earlier author, who wa? the famous Kulafekharalwai, 
the saint of the Vaisnav-t The patton c*f V5su(h va mu.-t have Ken the author of the 
dramas SubkHcadhar.anjay:;, and Tapatisauivaranj, (7V. San. Str ). On several 
KulasekL iras, eee article by A 8. Raim*naj>ha Ayyar, Tr . Arch. Jl. Vol . V. pt, Q. 

For detailed information, o under Kulaaekhara iu the chapter on NS taka post, 
Trailliou gives to the saint 28fch Kali, Parabbavi. Keralol patti mentions Vasudeva 
as contemporary of Kuh a klra Per omul, v. hose death it gives as 333 A.D f| For the 
identification of Rulaf.-khftta and Rama, tee A. S Rimunatha Ayyar, NcU< ay a 
and it< a it'-or [JMy, XLV. 802*11). 

8. Printed KSvy.urab, P>ombiy. Tip re the poet and his patron arc wrongly said 
to have lived in Kashmir. 

i. DC,XX>fB08. 

5. TO , It 2589. 

th DC, :x. 786C. This was written during iho rcigu of tLc Efimavarma aud 
G'Hiavai- a. 

7. TO, IL 2589. 

8. TO, III. 3878. 
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three poems are illustrations of Yamaha composition. 1 It 
has recently been suspected whether Vasudeva was also the author 
of the similar composition Nalodaya atttributed to Kalidasa. 3 

66. Dhananjaya was son of Vasudeva and Srujevl. He was a 
Jain. By his time Dvisandhana, or poem of double entendre narrating 
different tales in the same expression became, as it were, a generic name. 
Pandin inaugurated it and his poem of that name is mentioned by Bln ,u 
in his Sringaraprakasa, but it is not now available. Subandhu adapted 
the device to prose and his Vasayadattn indicated the heights to which 
a poet can work upon the innate excellence of Scitiskrit vocabulary, to 
express his imagery in brief punning phrases. Dhananjaya followed and 
he narrated the story of Ramayana and Mahabharafa at a time in his 
pvisandhana 8 in measures at once fluent and heavy. He is conscious of 
his merit and deems himself almost a combination of Valmiki and 
Vyasa, who, with Pandin, were in his mind the only three poets. He 
classes his work as one of the three gems, as unblemished as Akalanka’s 
Nyayasas^ra and Pujyapada’s Vvakarana. He praises Anandavardhnna 
and Ratnakara, is euloguised by vSomadeva and Jalhana and is 
quoted by Vardhamana. He must therefore have lived in the 9-1 Oth 
centuries A.D.* He also wrote a lexicon P hananja v a nam am ala. 8 

1. Seofor instance: 

i eft ««stfcR I 

smgTsjm RRfr <rtf«PTr m qft-rr [I 

ii 3Rf: I 

II 

2. This view has been cl iboratfcly propounded and may very likely bo correct by 
A. S, Ramanatha Ayyar in Nalodny-i and Author , XIV. SG2. In a manus¬ 
cript of Malabar [DC, XX. 7336, R. No.Jl.852) all tin three poems are found wiittai 
together. 

3. Ed, by SivH itU in KuvyamSla, Bombay with a prefaco. 

4. M. Dull (Chronology) identifies Dhananjaya with Srupakirti lj>aividy.i and 

gives him the date 1130 A.U. S.-uUkirJi is mentioned in an inscription ( 1A , XLV. 1 . 1 ) 
dated Saka 1015. But this identification sc:ms to be wrong as Pampa says that 
Srutakirti’s work though embracing the subject of U3m5yana an l MAhflbbarata \v\s a 
*ia »rratydgata (real to and fro) poem, lathe Introduction to K avy.ival.Aa, ( ib. 
Car , 4) Srutikwti is «n i ltioued aa the author of a R3ghavapSndaviy;» ; this Pimpt 
and Mcghacandra were contemporaries and dra’s son wrote work in 3ak» 

1076 (IA. XIV. 11). 

5. E. V. v < -i- /ra.^hav icbariar [JA B& t U 191 ) places Dhananjaya fcwvvcoa 
750 BOO A f I). and KavAija as eavli u t'u in. Dh -. ■». lya in 650-72 > A.T). BhcvKrku: 
[BE (180-1) 20] says Dhananj aya borrow^ th idea from Kaviiujb. 

5. Printed, Bombay, 
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67- AtuWs Musika yamsa is a poem of 15th cantos. About 
Atula nothing more is known. The poem relates the story of a long 
line of kings that ruled over the Musika kingdom, which according 
to Keralotpatti was South Travancore. When Parasurama was slaugh¬ 
tering the Ksatriyas a queen of a king, who was killed, hid herself in a 
mountain cave. One day, a rat as big as an elephant entered the cave 
and when it threatened to devour the queen, fire arose from her eyes 
and burnt the rat. The soul of the rat appeared in the form of the 
Parvataraja with his attendants and the Parvataraja astonished at his 
own change said that he had been cursed by sage Kusika to become a 
rat and his curse thus came to an end at her view. The queeti con¬ 
tinued to live in the cave and brought forth a male child. The Purohit 
who was all this time helping the queen educated the boy. When 
Parasurama was performing a sacrifice and was on the look out for 
a Ksatriya to act at a particular ritual, this boy was taken to him 
and pleased him, he made him the king of Musika coming under 
the name of Musika Ramaghata because he was consecrated with 
potfui of water. He killed Madhavavarman, the king of Magadha, 
in battle and married his daughter Bhacjrasena. He installed the 
son of Ma<Jhavavarraan on the throne of Magadha. Ramaghata 
had two sons. The elder Vatu was made king of Haihaya and 
the younger Nandana of the Cola kingdom. He returned to forest 
and spent the rest of his days in retirement. Then follows a long line 
of kings and their story, ending with Srikantha, Valabha and his son. 
In the time of Srikantha the poet lived and composed his poem 1 * . In 
canto 14, it is stated that king Valabha joined the king of Kerala in 
opposing the advances of Cola King towards Kerala. It is thought 
likely that the Cola King referred to was Rajendra Choladeva I, who 
rule^l in 1014-1046 A. D. In cantos 12 and 14, the temple of Buddha 
at Srimulavasa is described as on the verge of ruin an account of the 
inroads of the sea. This temple was in a flourishing condition and had 
royal grants in 868 A.D . 1 It is conjectured that that the poem must 
have been composed in the 11th century A.D. 

68. Ksemendrfo 3 surnamed Vyasarjasa, was the son of Prnk ft Sem¬ 
pra and grandson of Siadhu. His father was a great patron of Brahmins 

1. Tr. Arch. Scrut 87 et seq. In the Mahokula inscription (14, XIX. 7) it is 
stated that King Klcfci vara man i. (489 to 5G7) ruled over the kings of Kerala, Musaka 
&c. See JMy, XXL. 62. 

% Ibid. I. 193*5, II. 116. 

3. On K§eroendta, see Buhler {MIR. 46), JMUR (1677), XII. Extra No, 
JRBAS, XVI, 167, PR. I. 4, 76 ; JA. Stric , VII, 400; TTl. 216. M. Pua [Ind. Chr.) 
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expended three crures in various benefactions. He was himself a 
devotee of Siva but latterly, under the teachings.of Somacurya, it is said 
he became a Vaisnava Bhagavata. He studied under Abhmavagupf.a 1 
and was in the court of King Ananta of Kashmir (1029-1064 A D.. 2 
He wrote many works, and among them are some independent didactic 
poems and narrative abstracts of older poems. 3 


His Raj avail is a history of Kashmir like Kalhana’s Rajatarangrd. 
Bphatkafehamanjari, 4 Rafnayanamanjari 6 and Bharat amanjari 6 are epi¬ 
tomes of Brhatkatha, Ram ay aria and Mahal harata. 


t 

Among his works known only by name are Sasivamsa-mahakavya. 
Amrtarangakavya, Avasarasara, Muk^avall, Lavanyavatb De£opa- 
desa, Pavanapancasikii, and Pa<JyakadambarI ; and among his known 
and printed works are, 7 Avadana-Kalpalata, NT^ikalpataru, Lokapra- 
kasakosa, SevyasevakopadeSa, Xltilata, Vi nay avail!, Darpadalana, 


gives the date Loka 12-11 and A. D. 1037 and notes the dates of some works. 
Brihatkathamanjui (.Loka 12), Samayaraatrka (Loka 25), D.isavatSra Carita (I .oka 41), 
Laukika era commenced in year 25 Kali or 3075 —0 B.G. A Laukika century commen¬ 
ced in 1025 A.D. Soc Stein’s Int . to Raj ; Macdonnel ( SL, 230, 376) calls Ksemendra 
contemporary of Somadeva. 

1. Ksemirfija, the author of Sambapancasika-vivarana says ho wag n pupil oi 
Abhinavagupja. He may probably bo ideutioal with Ksemeiadra (PR. I. 11). But 
Buhler ( BKR . 46) says otherwise. Ho identifies him with K§emendra, author of 
Bpandanirnava. Ksemcmjra son of Ytulusarman of Guz.'.rat aud author of Hasf.ijana- 
prakasi is a diderent person, 

2. The king is referred to iu the concluding verses oi SuvHt itilaka ai d other 
POems. He was a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhar : • 

^ SRRtTT II Raj. VII. 255. 

3. For a list of his Works, see S. Levi, JA, (1855), 309. Peterson's Int. to Subh , 
27, 

4 Printed, Bombay. DC, XXI. 8165% See the j on it by Levi, JA. (;386), 
Feb-April. Buiilcr (li, 1. 302) fixes Soimdeva 1063-S2 A.D. nd makes; K*cmendra 
hi-; contemporary. Levi does no; agree and says that K§emen4ra's work was anterior to 
Somadeva’s KathSsariUflgara and that the latter was writtru as a direct criticism upon 
or ib is a kind of reply addressed by So mad ova to Ksemen dra. This being a % timed, 
Mvi refers to a quotation from iMiatkitha in the D.irfirapa and differing from Hall 
oQQela lods that the latter work is posterior to the B^hatkathfi . ti anterior to Kc;b5- 
eariJsSgaru. 

6. Printed, Bombay. 

G. Printed, Calcutta. 

7. x’riBtel, KavyanG.S, Parts I, IV, an! VI, Bombay. G. Bud, 3«'> m,i fieri 
Cat, No. 80*. 
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imafcamlmamsa and Kavikanthabharana. 1 Dasavataracarita gives 
the story of the incarnations and the story of Buddha is related 
according to the Buddhist works. Kalavilasa 2 in 10 parts describes 
several arts with illustrations from traditional tales. 


69. Carucarya 1 * is a century of moral aphorisms, easily expressed, 
each with a sanction of the orthodox kind appended, which, gives a 
quaint and pleasing picture of virtue’s ways of pleasantness in the 
Kashmir of his time. Chafurvarga Sangraha,* is a concise exposition 
of the four great motives of human activity, duty, wealth, love and 
salvation. 

Suvrt tatilaka* is a treatise on metrics and is valuable in 
literary history, for its quotations from several works with the names of 
their authors. 6 In three chapters, it describes the collection of metres, 
their faults and merits and their proper application. 7 The particular 
merit of this composition is that the illustrations seem at once to the 
eye and the ear as a versus memorials both of the character and of 
the name of the particular metre. 


In Sam ay am a trk a , “ one of his most original poems which is 
intended to describe the snares of courtesans, he gives us among other 
stories an amusing account of the wanderings of his chief heroine, 
Kankali, through the length and breadth of Kasrnir. The numerous 
places which form the scene of her exploits can all easily enough be 
traced on the map. More than once curious touches of true local 
colour impart additiomii interest to these references. To Ksemendra’s 

1. On this work, see S. K. I> # SP. II. 861, and T. Scbonberg, Wien. 

2. It contains the story of Muladeva alias Kamisnta referred to by Bana and 
Submdhu. On Muladeva, tee page, 

3. Ed. Bombay, Kavyamala, Part II. PR, I* 4 ; JBRAS , XVI. Extra No. Nor 
instance there is the version of the proverb, “ The early bird catobes the worm.” 

irlr 5TT I 

sfRf! 11 

4. Ed. Bombay, KSvyamUla, Part V. PR , I. 5. 

5. , TA. KSvyamSla, Part I. Bombay. P.R, I. 5-11. 

6. Among tiio authors inactioned are Abkiuanda, Bhatta Induraja, (Ttpalurjaa, 
Kalalifca, Kalida.ra, Gandinaka, Oakra, Tonjina (King, Raj. II. 16), Dfpaka, fih.itu* 
i^auTyana, I'crimala, Bana, Bhartri Mentha, Bhartrihari, Bhavabhnti, Bbaravi, 
MuktaL-ana, Yasjvarrmn, RatnSkara, Bajasskhara, Rissn, Lata Dmdim, Bhatta 
Valla la, Viradova, Bahila, Bhatta, dy&m&la, Sri Har§adeva, Bhatti, Bhautnaka. 

7. Kahemendra says that Abhinanda excelled in Anustubh, Pauini in Upaj-lti, 
Bl Tran in Vam$is$ha, R^nfikira in Vagan pqi la ka, Bhavnbhup in (fikharini, Bali- 
da-ain Mandklrlnja and RajaSckWa in Bacdulavikrldija. 
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Teem we owe, for instance the earliest mention of the Fir Pantsal Pass 
{Paucaladhara) and its hospice ( 7 /ia/ha), There, too, we get a glimpse 
of the ancient salt trade which still follows that route with preference. 
Elsewhere we are taken into an ancient Buddhist convent, the Krtyas- 
rama Vihara, where Kankali’s conduct as a nun is the cause of no 

small scandal.” 


Lokafrakasa “supplies us with the earliest list of Kasmir Para- 
guanas. Besides this we find there the names of numerous localities 
inserted in the forms for bonds, Hundis, contracts, official reports, and 
the like which form the bulk of Prakasas II and IV. The Pargana list 
as well as these forms contain local names of undoubtedly ancient date, 
side by side with comparatively modern ones. Some of the latter in 
fact belong to places which were only founded during the Muham¬ 
madan rule.” 


By far the most valuable work of Ksemendra is the Aucitvavi- 
caracarcaT It is a book on literary criticisms and treats of rhetorical 
style. His enunciations of literary canon are accompanied by discus¬ 
sions. He has no regard for individual fame or dignity and he deals 
out praise and censure as a true critic. Ilis illustrations are sometimes 
his own and often taken from eminent poets, whose name* he gives. * 2 
These illustrations form as it were an anthology. When he gives the 
date of composition for instance, Sam ay am a trk a as the 25th year of the 
Kashmir Cycle, or 1050 A.D. he furnishes a regular land-mark in the 
history of Sanskrit literature. 

70. Heinacandra was born at Dhnnduka in Samvat 1145 (108S 
A.D.) and was the son of Chachlga Sresthi and Pahini. When his father 
was away, a monk Devendrasuri of the Vajra Sakha asked his mother to 
give away the child then 5 years old, to be brought up in the monastic 
order. The mother parted with him very willingly and he was initiated 
under the name of Changdevu. His father was put out at the news 

3 Ed. Kavyaniala, Part I, Bombay. Sec also Peterson's paper, XV I. 

167-180 ; S. K. Be, SP , II. 356-61. 

2. Among tbo pots men tit led 1 J - re, aic Fa<3magnpja alias Pari mala, Dharua* 
Hrti, llajaSikhnva, Ebatta N2:a n;a f Qhandraka, Medbaviru-Jra, Malava Kuvalava 
Syamala, Maty.-nip^a, Pravunsena, Muktapida, Yafovarmar), Utpaladlja, Amarubi* 
Kumar.iclftFa Cakra, brother d Muktakana and contemporary of Ratnakam, Bhallata] 
Yamuna, VaraV ibira, YasovurmaT va, MSjlm, 'hatta Tau|a, GangT a, DfpaicV 
ParivrSjaka, Sri Vakra, ITarsa 

The lost work Kur.i.osvara4autyn by Kalidasa ref rred to. He alfO refers to three 
plays by himself, and Ckipabkarafca. and LalitarajuamSiS. 
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■ covered the son, when it was too late, all-engrossed, in his 
. .serenity, i o demonstrate his powers he set his arm in a blazin- 

fire and ms father found to his surprise the flashing arm turned into 
gold. 1 hence came the appellation Hemacandra. He studied under 
Hevacandrasun of Purnatalliyagaccha. 1 He was consecrated in 
■Nim; l to + and made . a suri in thirteen years later. At the court of 
t n llVld 111 uzerat lie spent many years under the patronage of kin»s 
Jay tsiraha Siddharaja (1004-1143 A.D.) and his successor Kumarapala”.’ 
He v. asm facta minister at the royal durbar and by his influence 
Jainism became the state religion. Viharas 1400 in number, were 
built and laws against consumption of meat and cruelly to animals were 
enacted. I hough a Jain by adoption, his reverence for the brahmin 
was not anything less. He was a genius of great versatility and his 
works embrace every field of literature in Prakrit and Sanskrit 3 He 
vas the originator of a new school of grammar* His works contain 
do,000,000 lines m all and he was called the Omniscient of the 

Kaliyuga. Great Soul that he was, he passed away by self-starvation 
in 1173-4 A.D.° 

His Klmarai'Alacarita, a poem of twenty-eight cantos, describes 
the history pf the Anhilvid dynasty, particularly of Kumarapala. The 
fi rst twenty cantos ar e in S anskrit an d the last eight are in Prakrit, and 
m) 1 thoanthorof Santinajhaeaviti in Prakrit, (See Jess. Cot ■ df, • , i 

9. On K.ima.apal», see Mongol inscription dated Sam. 1202 in List of Antiqtm ■ 


r, , T . / _ 3 ..oim, iiaw 111 JL»W OT AllllOHa- 

rysn Rem. ns (Bomb*,) 180. Kielhorn, Kit, (1880) 110 gives the date of a Ms of 
Kalpaonrn, as Samvafc 1913 as in the time ot Kumarapala. See also Merutnnga’s 
Prs. can d h acm 13 man i (Tawny's Translation, Calcutta, V. Smith. EH. 181) and R 
Dcsabh a, hz.ionj „f Ousarat (Ahmdabad) 33-30. An account of Kam3rap-aii, in 
contain^.:, m the Prakrit Kavya KnmSrapSla Pratibodha, (Ed. Oak Or. serioF Bamda) 
of Som~prabbacaryn, alxrnfc whom 8eo poet. ’ ' 

■ to on, ^t. 1 | rmaC * n ,f P ‘f Mc!dl,y * 698 Pe!i;rson > 5th fiePJ A.K. Forbes, Has Mata, I. 
18J 20 (which n .y? that he died in samvat, 1929. 1174 A.D. in 84tli year) • Lassen 

i Atl UI ’ •IV . 80s ff„ S.K. De. SP, j. 203. ColetaoaN, Mis Es.ix mT 
Lat .i-. ,)h of Upalosi Oac na (mentioned as fcbo contemoorar/ of Sri Kakki Suri Sam 
1164) Battler, "bt, das Lcbm cl,~. iaina Hashes Hanacandra-, M. Duff, ChronoUav 
Aufrecbt: OV. 7c : , Bod Cat. 170, 179, 180, 183a; ZDW. xliii 348 ; J.4 IV 71 
M. J81. BKR 78. Stevenson’s Heart of 287 . Jaoobi’(Hni. ofRd\ 

t Etaie i, Vi 591) gives Hemacandra’e «-4es as 1080, 1< 89-1173. B 8haraa=h»9t>y 
JMy, XIII. SG8 72 and Chandraptabhaeun’s Prabhavakaoharita (Chapter 22) give an 
account, 

2 . See Peter-'n, PR. iy. r„ I. G8 Si.67,. 130. All works ot Hcmaca. dra arc 
preserved lu I atm Library. F or a ii-t of his works, see Int. to KevySnu« 9v .vV 
(Kacyamla), ' 

: bee Belvalkar, Systems cf Sanskrit Grammar. 
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continuation has given it the name of Dvyasrayakavya. 3 The 
portion that is in Prakrit was intended to illustrate his aphorisms of 
Prakrit grammar and comprises the six different dialects of the Prakrit 
language. 9 Some say that the poem was begun by Hemacandra in 


-*-160 A.D., and left unfinished by his death, and was later completed 
by Abliayatilakagaiu in 1255 A.D., but the latter says expressly that be 
is the author of the gloss only. 


In I risastisalakapurusacarita, a long poem, he describes the lives 
of Jaina Saints. 8 So is his Sthaviravalicarita. 4 Chandonu^asana is a 
Work on metrics. 6 

Kavyanusasana with a commentary on it called Alankara- 
cudamani, in eight chapters, is a valuable work in literary history. 6 It 
discusses the poetical theories of Bharata, Lollata, Pandin, Sankuka, 

Mammata, Bhattanayaka and refers to several works of which some are 
not extant.* 


Among his works on Lexicograph} 8 are Desinamaniala, 0 Abhi- 
dhana Cintamani, 10 and Anekarthasangrahn, 11 and Nighantusesa. 13 

1* Ehted, Bombay, BSS t No. 60, with an Introduction by S. P. Pandit. See 
1 A , X\ i [I, 341. There is a commentary ou some chapters by Abfcayntilakageni (cem- 
pc.-od in Semi. 1312) and on one chapter by Purnakalasdgani (composes in Sam. 1307). 
Ihero is another KumSrapSlaoatita by (Jiunsimhasuri ?) Jay v.iimhaguri pee Kirtane’s 
Infc. and Cat, of Bikaneor State Library); BR, (1883-4). 

2 . Ou tho treatment of Prakrit by Hemacandra, see C.D. Dalai, lot. to Bhavi- 
sattakatha (Gaok, Or. Series), 63-05. Jinamandma, pupil of Sonu. ur dara, wrote 
Kum5rapalaprabandha in prose and verse in Saravat 1492, [P£. IV. 82.] 

3. Ed. by Jacobi, Bid, Ini . PR., V. 4. For a summary and extract?, eeo CSC . 
(1909), 108 et. seq, 

4. Printed, Bombay, 

6. PR, V. 134. 

6 . Printed, Kavyamala, Bombay. DC, XXII, 8636. See JBBAS, XII. 

l ' *^ 1Qfc0 are R a van a vi jay a and Harivijaya (Sanskrit poems) Aldhima|hm>A 
(apabramsa poem) , Bhima-kavya (Gramya aj;abramsa poem); Lilavati (m a 
Padyamayi katha) SSdraka (Sudraka-katha ?) a parlkafcta ; Diunnyanjikatha of 
TTrivikvama., and Hayagrivavadha of Mentha. 


At p. 97, Hemacandra quotes a conver >ntion between CitramSya and Biitna, ns 
from a drama CJnmr.t|avSghaYa. This is not traceable in Bhaskar./e Unmo- a 
r§ghava, and the work quoted wn-t therefore l*c a different one, 

8 . See Int, to Kalpadv kos 2 (Gftek. Or Series). 

0 Galled also RajSvaii. £u. by Pischei, Bombay. 

■ V 15 ' • AVP - 63,10 ’• with “ '•’’“‘mont-wy ’. the author (l.e. 109, 154), M, 

by Bodhlingk oni ; Iiieu, Si. Pct;.sbutg. ■ 

M ".mTV - mm ° nUiy by t!:o author ’ s P»P» PR,ail. 51. A 

b'J. Ed. by Zaohariae, Viemia. 

Id. PR, V. S3. It is a botanical-glossary 
<i3 
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yadvadamaajarl 1 and Jinendrastotra, 3 are hymns in praise of 
Vardhamana. Sabdanusasana 3 is a treatise in Sanskrit grammar, of 
which the Prakrita grammar is in the eighth book. Yogasfistra 4 
companion of Jain doctrines. Linganusasana is a treatise on gender: 


is a 

5 


71. The history of Kumarapala is narrated by Somaprabhacarya 
in his Prakrit poem Kumarapala-pratibodha-Mahakavya. 6 Somaprabha 
was a pupil of Vijavasimha and was fifth in descent from Municandra 
and Munadeva in the pontifical line. Plis father Srlpala, 7 was a poet and 
friend of Siddhipala, a colleague of Hemacandra at the Anhiivid 
Court, The poem gives an account of Kumarapala’s conversion into 
the faith of Jina* at the teaching of Hemacandra and was composed at 
Patan in Sam. 1241 (1195 A.D.). It ends with a prasasti in Sanskrit. 
His other works are Hemakumaracarit*a,° and Sumatinathacarita, 10 
and Salantakavya. 

72. Mankha known also as Mankhaka or Mankhukawas born in 
Kasmir. 11 His father was ViSvavartha. His brother Alankara, 32 also a 

1. PR, IV. 127, III. app. 206. Webar, 1st. tl. 940. 

2. Bbau Doji’s Lit. (op, cit .) xviii. A commentary on ii is dated 1292 A D. 

PR, v. no. 

3. Called aho Biddh;'.-Hemacandra. Ed. by Piscbcl, Halle. For an account of 
lb-: work and literature that grew around it, see Peterson, PR, I. 14; Weber, ISi. 
II. 206 251. Hschel De Or am at ids Pracriticis ; Lassen’s Listitut Lvxgncu: Pracri- 
ticae (Bombay). Bbau Daji, JBRAS , IX. 224, 

1 With a commentary by the author. PR, II. 65. El. partly by E. Windiscb, 
TDtfG,.XXVIII. (1874) 125 fl ; Weber IL , 297.note. So is bis Pramnnamimamsu, 
(PR, V. 147). 

5. Ed. by Franks, Gottingen, 

01 the Culukya dynasty, the prasasti gives the following Kings ; Mnl.uaja (Sam. 
933—1058), Camunearaja {Sant, 1053—1966), Dudabharaja (Sam. 1066—1075), 
Bhimadevi (Sam. 1075—1120), Karnadeva (Sam. 1120 — 1150), Siddbaraja alias 
Jayasimba {Sam. 1150--1199), an*l Kumarapala {Sam. 1199-1230). 

0. Ed. by Muni raja Jimvijaya (Gueh Or, Ssrtts). PR,- IV, V, Index of authors, 
lb. author gave it the name Jin :-dkarmo.~pratibodha. 

7. The poet was honoured by Jayasimba with the title of Kavfndra. He is quoted 
in ^arngadbara-Paddbati as Srjpala Kaviraja. See PL V. 33. 

tj. The same story ia given in the Santinat injiritani of Devasuri, in Sanskrit 
jstk, PR, I. 59. 

9. PR, V. 34. 

10. It describes the life of, Sumatinatua, the ;>;k Tirthaiikar*t and is written 
mainly in Prakrit. It is preserved in the Bhandar of Patau. 

1> 0;j Mmkha generally, gee Durgaprasa i\s • oto in KU javialu', BUR. 50 

(where au account of the poem is given) and Peterson Subh. 83 and 106. The poem has 
Toimrajd. 

12, Known also as Lankana and referred to in Raj. Y11I-2G53, 
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as a minister of kings Susala and J'ayasimha of Kasmir. King 
Jayasitnba 1 ruled from 1127 to 1159 A.D. ’ Mankha went to Konkhan fa 
His other brother Srngara held the office of Brhatfcan- 

Mankha wrote his poem 


ambassador. 

tradhipati. Ruyyaka was his guru.” 

Srikanthacarita about 1140 A.D.® In 25 cantos it describes the 
destruction of the Three Cities by Siva. 1’he last canto is particularly 
interesting and it gives ihe names of some poets, predecessors or con¬ 
temporaries. 4 The whole of the 1st canto is devoted to benediction 
and every deity has a salutation. Many of the verses have a double 
meaning and in spite of his wonderful mastery of language he lacks 
lucidity of expression and bard author for the scholiast. A com¬ 
mentary on the poem by Jo» 
tion. There is a diction'' 


Alahkarasarvasva is 
i. his work. 0 Besides coin 
appears to have himself 
kasufrodaharana these 6- 
probably Samudrabandha, 
In these illustrations Kin 

73. Sriharsa 8 was 1 

was a poet of the court o: 
in a poetic competition the 


helps however towards an apprecia- 
”mkha Kosa current in Kashmir. 

ka’s Alankara aphorisms and 
arikas of Ruyyaka, Mankha 
ara Sutras. In Mankhu- 
strated by a pupil of his, 
Ad on Alaukarasarvasva. 
raised.* 

".malladevf. His father 
•nouj. Disappointed 
'tired from public 


he colophon he is called Raklnaka Sri 


X. See Raj, 

2. BHkanthaaarita, KX\ 

Ed. Kavyamala , Bomb.:/ 

Menkhaka. 

'i. Pduraut, i-j, Bokhara, Jalhana, Kalhana, Billiana, Alakadatta, Amnda (sou 
of Sambhii), Pad mar a. Jalhana reforred to here is tho author of the poem SomapSIa- 

vilasa aud is dilierenfc from the a ithor of Suktimuktavali of tho same name {JJBRAS, 
57). Tho latter is called Acarya Bhagadatta Jalhanr,. See Durgapropad’8 note 

Srikanthacarita, page 347. Sambhu, the father of Ananda, is the author of Anvokp- 
muktalatS and Rajendrakarnapura [KavyamalCi, Bombayj. y:o Ibid, rumat page 361. 

6. He was a contemporary of king Jft inula be! in (1417 to 1 tG7 A.iB.) puring tbit; 
roign ho oonip v,y.l the second Rajatarangiui, the continuation of Kalhana’s work. llo 

also written commentaries on Kiratarjuniya and other poems, 

o s Tdvaa bum Sanskrit Seri3? with Introduction by T. Gauapnthi SaTd, In 
til’s hook ih Q Qt tbo jg givC[ , :i4 Mankhuka. 

TC xv L thU wock 10 Vidya^kravarfc:^ commentary on KSvyaprakS^, 

r, p o y ^ isS:ihi--vi and not H-irsa; s;c the .Iwt hu gf thojooem 
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and with-a request to his son to avenge the disgrace he soon 
passed away. Sriharsa at once set out to study and with the aid of the 
Cin(ctmani-mautram x kindly communicated to him by a venerable sage 
he attained the summit of his learning in a few years. He came again 
to the royal court and was received with distinction. There at the 
request of that king 1 2 3 he wrote his Naisadhlyacarita. The work met 
with wide approval in the various assemblies of Kasmii 3 and was 
honoured by the personal appreciation of Sarasva^I. He was dignified 


with the title of Na^bhara$i. The jealous queen, who called herself 
KaTabharafcT, would not tolerate this presumption. Unable to bear her 
persecutions, S'rlharsa spent the rest of his life in ascetic serenity on 
the banks of the Ganges. 


This is the account that Rajasekhara gives in his Prabandhakosja. 4 * 
jayantacandra, son of Vijyacandra ruled over Kano uj in the latter half 
of the 12th century A.D.. 6 It is elsewhere said by Rajasekhara himself 
casually that the first manuscript of the Naisadha was brought into 
Gujerat by Harihara during the reign of Vlradhavala aud his minister 
Vasfupala made copies of it and gave it a deserved publicity. 8 Candu 
Pandita in his commentary DI pika composed in Sam. 13ad (1290 A.D.) 
calls the poem new and refers to the existence of the only commentary 
of Vidyadhara before him, 7 6riharsa must therefore have flourished 
in the latter half of the 12th century A.D.. f 


1. Naisadha, Canto 1,concluding verse. 

2. RSkhara gives the date of composition as about 1174 A.D. 

3. Canto XVI, concluding verge. 

4. Composed in 1348 A.D,, 

5 IA XV, 11-12. Grant dated Samvat 1225 (A.D. 1169). Various detaur given 
as faisrorname P.wjula, contemporary of KumSrapala, his dynasty destroyed by Urn 
Musaluians &c. show that Jayanfaoandra wag the same as Jayacandra, who reigned at 
KAnyakubjft and Benares between 1163-1194 AD. 

6, See the lives of Som^vaca anl Vas^upala, post. Int. to NaranSrSyananda 

(Gaek, Or. Series'), vii. 

r i. Sec Sivadatta’s Int. to Naisadha (Bombay) 15- 

d 1,chler (li&AAS-. X 33, XI. 279-S7; IA. X. 30), Ram Das Sen [IA % III. 31), 
P. N. Purj. iiya (IA, III. 29) and Sivadatta (op. cit. M5) adopt this view. P.E H*U 
and K.T, Tclaug ( IA , 297, 353 anl II, 71) and Bhandarkit (M, XLII, 83 note) assign 
him to the 9th or the 10th century on the ground that verses from Naisadha are quoted 
by Bhoja in the Sarnsvaliker^abharana and that Vfioaspalimisra. of the 11th century 
b-s wn don a criticism •>? b r Ihar§a’ s ‘a hu ,:i dan*khandakhSdy a. Sivadafta assures < 9 
that there are no such quotations from Naisadha in the Sr.rasvalikauthabharana (nee 
inde.v i authors quoXcl hat. CC.) and that the VacaspatimUra referred to must hn 
Rome late author. Aqfrecht gives four persons of that name and eight of th$ name of 
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Naisadhiyacarxta, or NaisadhA shortly is a Mahakavya 
of great repute in India. It describes the story of Nala, king of 
Nisadha, his love to Damayanti, princess of Vidarbha, his message 
through the swan, the intrusion of the Dikpalas, the marriage after 
Sway am vara and the sojourn of the lovers at the royal abode. The 
extant work contains twenty-two cantos but tradition carries it further 
to the length of sixty or one hundred and twenty. 1 


The poem as it is now available and has been commented upon 
stops with the marriage of Nala and Damayanti. The rest ofNala’s 
history, as the name should indicate, is not in it. Nilkamal Bhattacarya 
shows how the last four verses are spurious and says that Sriharsa 
finished his poem but the rest of it is lost to us. “If a continuation of 
the Naisadha is admitted, we must either say that the sequel is lost, or 
that the poet could not finish the book. But when we look into two 
facts it is well nigh clear that the book was finished ; one, the mention 
of the Naisadha in the Khandanakhandakhatlya 9 and the other, the 
appreciation of the Naisadha by scholars in Kashmir (Vide the con¬ 
cluding verse of Canto 16). For, by the first, though the priority of 
the Naisadha up only to the end of the 21st Canto (which forms the 
subject of the poem referred to there) is conclusively proved, yet it 
would be too much to suppose that the author could think of leaving 


VToiispati (Soo Slvadatba. op. oit. 11-12). F. S. Grouse relies on iho order of poets 
enumerated in Canda’s Pfthvlrajarasau composed in tho 12th century, in which Sri¬ 
harsa is mentiouod before Kalidasa (1A, II. 218) and argues that Rajafiekhara’s story is 
incorrect. He places Srihar§a in the 10th century A. D. But Telang remarks 
(IA, in. 81) that Srjharsa alludes to KfilidSsaK works in his Khandanakhanda- 
khSdya. All the particulars necessary to show that RJijasekhara’s account must bo true 
are collected by Sivada!$a. Ram Prasad Chanda (Jbl, XLH, 83, 186) says that Raja« 
Bokhara mentions the name as Jayantucaudra and not Jayacandra and calls him iho 
son and not the grandson of Goyindacandra, King of Varanasi. M. Duff (fihronoloy) 
gives the date 1150 A.P. and makes him contemporary of King Jayacandra of Kanouj 
whose initial Oat iulia be tween 11G3 and 1177 A.D. and of the Ohalukya Kirig 
Kumarapala of Guzerat (1113-1174 A.D ). Macdonol (SL, 330) and R.C. Butt (Civ, i!. 
294) adopt this date. 

1. In canto 17 , Kali vows that be would separato Nala and Damayanti but the 
extant poem stops with the marriage and the pleasures of tin’" conjugal life. Sriharsa 
--ays as usual that the 22nd canto was finished and there are four more verses added, in 
P r{ n f >r> of bis own work. The last verso appear to bo u> unnecessary repetition. The 
four vc.-at.* mugfc have been later interpolations, the real poem ceasing with the canto 
enumerating v, 0 h ia rherofore not improbable that bie rest of the poem is lost to 
u *» unless we imagine that Srihu' sa left t-he work incomplete. in fink many manes- 
cripta do not cout,wo the-' four V ora- at all. Soa DC, XX. 7753. 

# n 
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ok unfinished at an advanced stage reaching up to the close of 
Canto 22 (up to which it is available) and beginning another so 
different in character and so stiff and bulky as the Khandanakhanda. 
As for the second, the appreciation of a Mahakavya is not possible 
-/hen there is only a portion of it (viz. 22 Cantos) there. For besides 
poesy, it requires character-sketch, correlation of the parts, and many 
others for consideration. This, therefore, is our final conclusion that 
the sequel also was written, but is now lost; and this is probable too, 
for, a good many of our poet's works whose names we find are lost 
to day. In connection with the above conclusion of mine, I may 
casually remark, that in my solicitude to learn whether tradition lent 
any support to my view I referred the matter to many of my friends, 
and acquaintances, and, among them, to Pandit Raraagopal Smritibhu- 
sana of Benares, whereupon the last gentlemen emphatically supported 
my view and said that many years back he had witnessed with his own 
eyes a manuscript of the sequel in Uriya character with an Uriya pupil 
of his named either Damodar or Rudranarayan (he did not recollect 
which). He also quoted two verses (one in full and the other in part)- 
belonging, he said, to the same : 


i. iz.fa ?r f: l 

mcir r% #rat li 


The late revered Mahfimahopadhyaya Rfikhfiladasa Nyayaratna too is 
reported to have usea to quote a half verse which, ho said, belonged 
to the Naisadhn, but is nt>’ found in the twenty-two cantos current of 
the poem. 




ox 


It i > hoped that it is still lurking in some corner of Bengal and may one . 
day/be restored to us. 

y' The ideas though at times far-fetched, are yet fine and true. In 
fancy and imagery, his descriptions see no limit. 1 2 IL ; vocabulary is 


1. Essays in ftarasvutl Bhavana series, Benares, 111^350. Thera lia argues that 
Sdhar^n war, a Bengali. 

2. TTT is a proverbial expression. Sriharsa seems to have wantonly 

made his commotion bar... 5F$F3Tffci ..This hoiv°7af is one of the 'our con- 

oludiog verses which might be rn interpolation 
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dve but the language lacks lucidity and the render can rarely 
approach the poem with confidence. Srlharsa inaugurated a new 
model of poetic composition. 1 He was a logician, and philosopher 
and the ideas of those sciences are often imported into his descrip¬ 
tions. 2 H<3 has no particular regard for the artificial precepts of poetics 
and in many instances rhetoricians discover faults of composition. 3 X- 

75 $rlharsa mentions several works of his authorship, but his 
poems have not come down to us. His VijayapraSasti was a panegyric 
of king Vijayacandra, father of Jayantacandra 4 and Chindaprasasti, 
of King Chandas, the Chinda Chief of Gaya. 5 Gaudorvlsaku laprasasti 
and Sahasankacarita were probably of similar import. 6 Arnavavar^ana 
is obviously a description of the beauties and traditions of the 
ocean. 7 His Khnndanakhandakhadya is a destructive critique of 
the views of Udayana, tiivabhaktisiddhi, a religious work devoted 
to the worship of >Siva and Sthairvavicarnaprakarana, a disquisition 
on philosophy. 8 Amarakhandana, a critique on NamalingahuSasana, 
is also attributed to Srlharsa. A number of lexicographers are 
mentioned in it. 


1. Seo Cantos VIII, IX, XIX and concluding verses, 

2. Seecmfco X, concluding verse; XI, 129 ; 111, 64. 

8. These are noticed iu proper places in Narayana’s commentary. There is a 
tradition that v;hon Sriharsa was at Kasinir, the poem was shown to Mammata and ho 
humorously remarked that he was then writing hi' 1 KSvyaprakSs* and this poem saved 
him the trouble of finding illustrations for his chapter of Kavyadosa (or faults of 
P° ^ry). See also article entitled Naisdhac arita-aueilyacarea by Sivakamc. vara Rao, in 
‘ hi /tilrisa, 1. 5 (Tenali, 1922) and Jl . of Sam. Sal:. Bar % Yol. XIII. 

5 Vijayacandra ruled 1155 9 AD. Ram Prasad Chanda says that this refers to 
King vijuMpaia of tho Pratihftra dynasty of Kanouj (Inscription dated 960 AD.) 
Bhaodarkar (BR t 190V) mentions that iu an oil catalogue of Jayasalmir Bhandara 
a poem named Vijayapi tsasti is referred bo. But it is net found in the published 
catalogue in Clack. Or. Series. 

5. In soma < d.iioos, ike o.inw of tho work is given as Ck.mdas-prnscisti, Kuna 

Prasad Chanda says that this refors to Kalla of the Ckinda family, who. e Dewal 

Prasasti is dated 992 AI). 


15. R.iraa Prasad Chanda siys that tho latter ren t - tho paramount king Simlhu- 

of Mahv.L and that the former to King MahipSla 1 of Gauda. 

Art i Bbandarkar says that this was nob a description of the ocean, but of King 

(A D 'll Cha haul ana dynasty of Sambhar, contemporary of king Kumarapala 

J1 J her is a ptuti dc= ribing the vanquisiu:u nt of Arnaraja bv KurnSrapala 
(see /t’s. La*. 61.) 

mJR < a "' h V ’ V1, XVUI< CvItup : .,oi:»al,^oeBa U skr 

* d. Arsha Press, Vizagapatam). 
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76. There are many commentaries on the poem by Ananda Raja- 
naka, 1 Isanadeva, Udayanacarya, 3 Gopinatha, 3 Jinaraja, 4 Narahari, 5 Can- 


dupandita, 0 Caritravardhana, Narayana, 7 Bhagiratha, 8 Bharatamallika 
or Bharatasena, 9 Bhavadatta, 10 Muthuranatha/ 1 11 Mallinatha,** Maha- 
deva/ 3 Vidyavaglea, Sesa Raraacandra, 1 - Srinatha, 35 Vamslvadana, 
Vidyadhara, 36 Vidyaranya Yogi, Visveswara, 37 Sridatta, Sadananda, 


1. Author of Kavyaprakasa-cidarsina. see PR , I. 21, II. 15 IV, Index of 
authors, BER, 10; De, 181. 

2 . Distinct from Udayana, the author of Kiranavali, etc. 

3. Commentator on Kavyaprakasa, Dasakumaracarita and Raghuvamsa. 

4. Also called Jinaraja Hari ( CBR1, Kathawate’s collection, No 452), 

5. Ibid , No. 483 Narahari says he was born in Saka 1298 (1376 A.D.) and was son 
of Mallinatha different from the well-known commentator. Ho became an ascetic and 
assumed the name of Sarasvatitiriha. His father was a native of Tribhuvanagiri in 
the Cuddapah district, in Madras Presidency. See Nandargikar, Lit. to Ragh , 3. 

C. A. E. Gough’s Records of Ancient Sanskrit Literatnre, 130. Candupandita 
va : the son of Aliga, a Nagara Brahmin of Dholka near Ahraedabad. He wrote a 
commentary on Rigveda. He composed his commentary in Sam. 1513 or 1486 A.D., 
daring the time of Ssnga, Chief of Dholka. 

7. Ed. Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. He was the son of Narasimhabhatta, who 
bore a title Vedakara. 

8 . Commentator on other poems and Kavyadarsa. 

9. CSC, ATI. 39. 

10. CSC , X. 390. Commentator on Sisupalavadha. 

11. Commentator on Knvalayananda, Sahityadarpana, Haravali, Prabodha- 
oandrodaya and author of Subha§itarauktavali. 

12 . Printed everywhere “ Vaisyavamsa-^udbarnava i3 one of the most interesting 
works written by Mallina.thasuri under the orders of R5j5dhiraja Rtja ParamcSvara 
Viraprajapa Prudbadevaraya of Vijayanagar to determine whether or not the words such 
os Vaisya, Nagaravacik, Vanija, Vani, Vyapari, Uruja, Tritiyajati, Svajatiyabhedaja, 
Cttarapatha, Nagaa-svara, Devatopasaka, fouud in an inscription in Kancbi (Conjee 
varani} mean a Vaisya, as distinguished from one who is called Komati. From this it 
follows that Malliniithasuri lived at the court of Praudha Pratapa Dev a ray a 1419— 
j 146 A.D. and that he was one of the judicial officers in the empire of VijayaDagar.’* 
[Mys. Arch. Rep. (1927), 36]. 

13. Commentator on Anandalabari. 

14. PR, II. 16, 81, TV. 27. Tanj . Cat. 2550. Cat. Bod t 206. He belonged to 
the h..:*a family of Benarc*3 and was probabiy the same as the .-ou u£ Lal.a'.nnjhara. 

See under Seshakrf,na post. 

15. Tanj. Cat. $1. 2556. Probably thosamo a ; the Tolugu pock Srinatha who 
translated Naisadba into Telugu iu the 15th -entmy A.D. 

10. CBR1, Kathawate’s Colin. No. 454 : Jew. Cat. (GOS), 13, 16. 

17. TC, III. 390; Tanj. Cat., 2556 
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_^ .nara, 1 2 Lakshmanabhalta, 9 Govindamisra, 3 Premacandra, 4 5 

Si'Idhara, 6 Para man anda Cakravarti, 0 Sarvagna Madkava, 7 Vidya Sri- 
dkaradevasuri, 8 Peddiibhatta, 0 Venkata Rangan&tha. 10 Some of these 
have been mentioned by Aufreckt in his catalogue. 


77. Story of Nala .—The name of Nala, king of Nisadha, goes 
back to Vedic antiquity. 11 12 * The Nalopakhyana, or the episode of Nala, 
is related by Brhadasva to Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata. 19 King 
Bhlma or Kundina announced the svayamvara of his daughter Dama- 
yanti. Several princes assembled and the Gods themselves were not 
indifferent. It was however a foregone fact that Dam'avanti was 
enamoured of Nala, king of Nisadha. Indra and other guardians of 
the quarters were anxious to press their suit and they prevailed upon 
Nala to carry their message of love to Damayantb but the errand was 
in vain. The bridal of Nala and Daraayan^i was a joyous affair. They 
spent some years of pleasant company and the disappointed Gods 
would not forget the slight. They induced Kali to get hold of Nala 
and bring him to ruin. Possessed by the evil genius, Nala played at 
dice and lost his all. He wandered out in the woods with his bride, 
ill-clad and ill-fed and at last unable to suffer the sight of her suffering, 
he abandoned her while asleep and went his own way. She lamented 
in vain and after much distress reached the court of her father at 
Kundina. In trying to rescue a serpent from a wild conflagration, the 
serpent, no other than Kali himself in that form, bn Nala and he became 
deformed. He entered the service of the king of Oudh as a charioteer, 

1. This commentary is noticed by Bbandaikar, Gadidhara gives an account of 
Sahara and says that ho wroto liis Nai^adha in tho Court of Govlndacandra at 
Benares and not as RajaDkhara says, ?n the Court of Jayantaeaudra. GadfidharVa 
account would therefore place Sriharsa half a century earlier, 

2. PR t IV. 27. Fash, CaL 69. Ho also wrote a poem Padyaracana. 

8. Kash. Cat. 70. 

4. PC, IV. 4538. Ho was called Nyayavugisa. 

5. TO, V. 472a 

G. DC, 17j, 

7. He was tho son of N2lc-tyaoiIr?a of Vasisthagotra. Ho seems to bo tho 
daughter’s son of Keiava, the author of Kamaprubhrta, TC, III. 3897, odPO. 

6. He wo3 the son of S3vi{n and Keawa <A Vaslqhagolra of Wnrkobbalia 

family. He and his brother Govinda wero poets of tho Court of Salvamalla. TC , 

III* 3913. 

9. Ho was the aon of Kapaidln and grandson of Malliufqha of Kolaohala family. 
Sec DC, XXI. 8212. 

10. The manuscript i - with tho Proprietor, Arabs Pi. fi, Viv.agapatam, 

11. lb is mentioned in the VSjasaneyi Samhita, 9eo Wehcv’s ILs 13d. 

12. Vana Parvan, < hapter» 49-70. 
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Yd from the story of his skill in his art, Damayantl recognised in him 
her lost lover. Soon they were united. His deformity disappeared. 
He played at dice again and regained his kingdom. For the rest all 
was well. 3 The story is very popular in India and there is not 
a household where its narration does not serve as a real solace in many 
a grievous calamity. Tradition has likewise accorded to it a religious 
sanctity and a recapitulation of Nala’s tale destroys sin and ill luck. 3 


78. Nalodaya of Kalidasa, Nalabhyudaya 3 of Varaanabhatta Bana, 
Damayanti-katha of Trivikrama, Damayantlparinaya of Cakrakavi, 
Ra gh avanai s ad hi y a of Haradatta, Abodhakara of Ghanasyama, Ivalivi- 
dambana of Narayanasastrin, Nalacaritanataka of Nilakantha and 
Nala-FIariscoDdrlya of unknown authorship are noticed elsewhere. 

79. Saiirdayananda is a poem of 15 cantos and covers the 
whole story ofNala. 4 The author Krsnananda was a Kayastha of Puri 
of Kapinjala family and was a Mahapatra or minister probably to the 
local king. His poetry is very charming and in this respect contrasts 
very favourably with the work of Sriharsa, on which tradition says he 
wrote also a commentary. He calls himself the master of Vaidarbhanti 
and is not far wrong in his own estimate. He is mentioned in the 
Sahityadarpana 5 and must therefore have flourished about the 13th 
century A.D. 


80. I Ittara-N ai sadha , 6 a poem of 16 cantos by Vandarubhatta 
(or Arur Bhattattiri), describes the later life of Nala, it replaces in a 
measure ihe lost portion of Sriharsa’s poem and must be regarded as a 
sequel to it Vandarubhatta or Yandarudvija Madhava lived about in the 
Kollara year 1010 (1825 A.D.) He was the son of Nilakantha and 
$rldevi and a brahmin of the aduthiruppadu sect, of the family of Arur 
in the village of Per uvana. He. was educated by the queen Subhadra 
and was tutor to the then prince of Kotilinga or Cranganore. He was 

1. Sec Macdonel’B SL, 296. Nalopakhyana, ed/with translation by M. Williams. 

2- jete sirw =*r I 

3. There is a drama of this name, (DO, XX. 7848 ; XXI. 8379) referred to as 
the work of King Reghunfitha of Tanjore, in the prologues to the drama of Kaja- 
cudamani D’ksita. There is a manuscript TO, VI. 4787 of a drama of this name 
complete in 8 acts but the name of the author is not given. It remains to connect it 
with either ItaghunStha or some other author. 

4. printed, Kav jjCirmila, Bombay, and Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam (6 cantos only). 

5, Kirnaya Sagara Press Edn. page 42V 

6, DO, XX. 7699. See JIiAS % (1901), 163. 
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onised by queen Manorama. He had an initiation into the Bala- 
mantra, a charm, probably as effective in promoting the power of 
poesy as the Chintamani-mantra of ^rlharsa. He came to Cochin and 
at the court of the king composed his work. As a mark of appreciation, 
the king bestowed on him a munilicient pension. For this composition 
Sahara's poem was the model. The closing verses of each canto take 
a similar form and indicate the number of the canto that ends there. 
There are many instances, where he has adopted the style of Sriharsa, 
but it must be said to his credit that his poem is more lucid than the 
original he sought to follow. 


Kalyafla-Naisaijha celebrates the marriage of Nala and Damayanfl 
in 7 cantos for the delectation of King Ravivarman. The author’s 
name is not known. 1 2 


81. An excellent poetic summary of the Naisadha 8 is contained 
in the Sara^ataka of Kpsna Rama. There is another summary called 
Ary anais acjha by Pandit A. V. Narasimha Chari, Triplicane, Madras. 
Prafinaisadha is a poem by Vidyadhara and Jnksmana, composed 
in Samvat i/08, during the reign of the Moghul emperor Shah Jahan. 3 

82. The story of Nala has also been dramatised. Manjula 
Naisadha 4 * * * is a drama in seven Acts by Venkata Ranganatha. The 
author was an eminent Sanskrit scholar of Vizagapatam and bore the 
title of M ahum a hop ad hy ay a. He lived between 1822 and .1900 A.D. 
He was an exponent of the rational basis of the tales in Indian mytho¬ 
logy. Among his several works,® must be mentioned a gigantic 
Lncyclopodia of the Sanskrit Language and Literature which has net 
yet found an editor. In a particular scene of this drama, a charmer 
is introduced and by the merit of liis magic was he presented befoie 
Nala the condition ofpamayanjFs pining love in the Company of her 
friends. 

83. Bhaimiparina\ a is r, drama in ten Acts b} Ramasastri of 
Mandikal. He is the chief Pandit of the court of Mysore. His father 

1. TC, IV. 4310. 

2. Naisadhacarita Sara is prefixed to Sivadanta’a Edition. Kr;n3i\!ma Was a 
Pandit of ths court of Jaipur, of great merit. Ho was the v. ritec of other poems, 
Aryalankiraa'.^aka. Chandasoharitemandana, Kacchavamsa, JayapuraviHsam. 

3. BE. II, (1.907). 

4. Ed. Ardha Press, Vhsagapfttam, 1B9G, 

5 ' Among hiB other works is ft smalt poora, Ap.gitadhirujya Svftgata, Rum bha* 

kanuvijaya, two gcammuioal treatise?, a phUt»oph1dal worlf, ahd two incomi 

commentaries on the Nab -.Oha and AnargharBLgkava, 
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"Rama occupied a similar position during the days of Ki^naraja it. 
The plot of the drama covers the whole story erf Nala and in depicting 
the succession of events, the arrangement of the scenes displays an 
original talent. To describe the wanderings of Nala after the desertion 
of DamayantJ the author introduces an Afi^ar-Ncttiktt) and its effect is 
very impressive. 1 


84. Nalananda Nataka 2 of Jivabudha in seven acts relates the story 
of Nala. Jiva was the son of Ixoneri, who, though a brahmin, became a 
ruler. He belonged to the LJpadrastt \ am§a, the family to which 
Pandi^araya Jagannatha belonged and lived about the end of the 17th 
century A«D. Nalavilasa 8 is a similar drama in seven acts by Ramacandra 
d pupil of Hemacandra. Nalacarilanataka of Nllakantha, 4 Nala- 
Pamayahtlya, of Kalipada Tarkacarya of Calcutta, c Anarghanala- 
cari^ramahfmataka of Sudarsanacarya of Pancanada, 3 and Nalabhumi- 
pftlarupaka of unknown authorship embrace the same theme/ 


85 . I) am ay anti kaly ana is a drama probably in five acts by Ranga- 
aatha of which only a fragmantary manuscripi is available. It was en¬ 
acted during the festival of Sri ParameBvara in the town of Sucindrara in 
Travancore on the bank of the { amraparhl. Another drama of this 
name in 5 acts by Kalian Cakravarti Sathagopacarya was to be staged 
at the festival of Padmasahaya, probably of Srirangam. 9 Sathagopacarya 
traces his descent from Uruputhuri Achan, one of the seven desciples of 
Na^amuni, the great Vaisnava Acarya. He was of V a^agotra and 
flourished about the end of the 18th century A.D. and among his 
descendants are men of repute and scholarship. Among his other 
works now extant are Ivalyanagirimahatmya, SrTnivasastava* and a 
musical poem in praise of God Srinivasa of Kalyanagh i. _ 

1. K'l. Government Press, Mysore. His otho. works are Meghapratisunjcl* 
(a sequel to Kalidasa's Meghasandeib) and Kumbbabhi$ekac impu {Sail, XXI.) 

2. BTC, 168, noa. 10C35, 5284. . 

3. IT. Gad:. Or. Series, Baroda. On this author, cco chapter on Sanskrit 

Drama Post 

4. Printed, Balamanorama Press, Madras. 

3. Printed, by Samskrta S&hitya Parigkai, Calcutta. 

G. Printed, Ghouk^mlja Odioe, Benares. 

7. CC, III. 60' 

8. TO, IV. 4202, . 

9. Ed, Srinvngam with tbo commentary and preface of Vadhi.lam Tattai Srim* 
vasaebaria* and an English introduction by A. Y. GopaUohariar, Hu not known 
whether the drama referred to in CC, I. 416 is the r^mo. 

JO, T' ir ^ '.York: 'viVj sow with the author* n de* 'cudant- S. C. Ni!»vasiinh.<charia?, 

. utl Vakil, Kacuc and lx, . iAutbiaaiMhi A/yau w ai. Mb jicV - . Yylur 
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Kaviraja was the son of Klrtinarayana and Candramukhi 
and, a brahmin of Gautama Gotra. Klrtinarayana was the generalissimo 
of the forces ofKadamba kings ofVanavasi, 1 2 and Kaviraja himself was a 
poet of the court of king Kamadeva of the Katjamba dynasty. 9 This king 
was a Mahamancialesvara and ruled over the provinces of Hangal, 
Banavasi and Puligere or Lakshmesvara. He was a feudatory of the 
Western Calukya king Somesvara IV, 3 and began to rule about the 
year 1104Saka. 4 The city of Hangal was beseiged by the Hoysala 
king Vira Ballala II and after some vicissitudes the Kadambas were 
completely subjugated and their territory annexed. The later history 
is not traceable. Tradition says 5 that the founder of the Karlamba 
dynasty, king Jrinetra, 6 7 * was a worshipper of the god £>iva installed at 
Jayanflpura and brought with him 12000 brahmins of 32 gotras from 
Abicchatra* whom he settled in the Agrahara of Sthanugudhapura. 
From the fact that Banavasi in the North Canara District is still known 
cts the Javanfiksetra, and Kaviraja refers to this immigration of the 


1. These details are given in‘his Parijataharaija (R Ns. 2960) where he gives his 
name as Kaviraja only. This is also confirmed by the oolophons of the Raghava*. 
PSndaviya, where it is said It is therefore seen that Kaviraja was 

not a QOgnomcu. Rfijiflskhara in his KSvyamlthamsa uses the name Kaviraja to denoto 
a class of poets, who aro good in various languages or in several species of composition. 
But the term is also usod as a proper name. There was a Kaviraja among tho ancestors 
of Kajasikhara himself. (See Balaramuyapa,, 1. 13), There was another Kaviraja, 
friend of Jayadeya (author of Gitagovin^a) who was probably Dhoyi, the author of 
Pavanaduta. There was a Kaviraja, probably of the Ganjam District, who wrote 
Kftvirajastuji in prais of Kr sna and Mrgayacampu describing the hunting expedition of 
a kiog named Vicitravikraiu & who ruled at Kalati in Ganjam, Madras Presidency, (7‘G, 
IV. 1815, 4794). 

2. This dynasty m ist b: distinguiahud from the lGldamba dynasty, whoso capital 
was Pala 3 ika. Among thorn kings were Sanfcivarman, Kaku s^hay Arman ct . 9 ho date 

of their first king is given by Rice as 538 A.D. They wore Jains in religion. See 
Mys. Arch, Rep. (1923), 20-7 > Ibid, (1925), 16. 

& He was also callod 'Jh’ibkuvanainali^ etc. dco V. Smith, F,B. 437. 

4. J. F. FleetV: Dynasties of tho Kan -r»je Distr icts of the Bombay h csidenoy 

p. 84 ff. InfcCription No. 90 in Tho Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 
compiled by J. F. Fleet (Dondon) gives 6 lie same information. Inscription- No. 106 
and 107 are aDo useful. O:io of them is dated in the 16th year of king Kfimadi va, 
Nala sari vatf ; ara, Saka 1119 (1190-07 A.D.) . This gives 11( Saka (118l*83 p.) 

as his initial date Sec of Bom, Presy, I. ii. 563. 

5. P.S. and O.C. Inscriptions (op, c it.) No. 221. 

6. Mayuravarr.i a \va. -ob ibly another name. 

7. Cuuu ngham Woatifico it with modem Ramnagar, and L* «ou with farokh.- ! ad 

in (bo Uultol Ptovuiwi, 
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^anas from the Madhyadesa 1 2 we may safely conclude lhal 
iadeva of his eulogy must be of the line of Banavasi. Lastly in 
his introduction to the Canarese Pancatantra, 4 Durgasimha praises 
several Sanskrit poets, of whom M were brahmins, except Dhananjaya, 
the jain author of another Raghavapandavlya. This naturally makes us 
presume that if Durgasimha had known Kaviraja and his work he would 


have substituted there his name for Dhananjaya. Durgasimha was the 
minister of war and peace at the court of the Calukya king 
Jagadekamalla II, who reigned between $aka 1061 and 1072. It is 
therefore probable that Kaviraja flourished after Saka 1072. All these 
considerations combine to assign Kaviraja around the year 1104 Saka, 
that is, the latter part of the 12th century A.D.. 3 


1. Sue Raghavapanaviya : 

3TRctr HfTqi 25- 

though tho reference there is to Kamadeva himself, which may thither mean that the 
poet wantonly attributed the pious act to his protege or that Kamadeva also imported a 
further set of brahmins from Madhyades.i, 

2. Published in the Karnataka Kavyamaajari, 6-7. Durgasimha says that ho 
proposes to give to tho world a Ganarese translation of Vasubhaga Bbatta’a Sanskrit 
Pancatantra, who extracted five stories from Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha. in Paisacki and 
translated them into Sanskrit. He mentions Gunadhya, Varacuci, Kalidasa, Bana, 
Mayura, Vfmnua. Udbhatabhima, Bbavibbutl, Bkairavi, Bbatti, Mag ha, Rajasakhara, 
Kamandaki and Dandin. Dargasimba also mentions the Canarcse poet Kannamayya 
0i v-bom Abbinava Pampa was a contemporary {adyatana). Sea Karnata Sdbdanu- 
tusana, Int. 33, To Pampa's contemporaries, there was only one Raghivapandaviya 
and that tho Jain work was known, It is seen to be so from the way in which the work 
is referred to ia the Pam para may ail* and the inscription at Sravana Edgola. 

3 Macdonnel ( SL t 331) gives the date 800 A.D. Bhandarkar [BB } 1894-20) 
mentions that Kaviraja and Dhananjaya must have flourished between 996 and 1141 
A. 1). and Dhananjaya imitated Kaviraja. Weber (IL, 196) placos him in any cage 
liter than Kalidasa {lSir. 1.371). K,B. Patbak in his discussion of KavirajYs 
date {JBRAb, XXIt) says that the real narno of Kaviraja was Madhavabbcata. 
In a Kadambi cop: >r plate inscription {EG. VII. 2U) there is-a grant by King 
Som* a grandson of Kamideva. This Ktnndcva must bo identical with the one of 
that name mentioned abeve, and the n\me of the son, father and grand-father arc the 
r ime (Bee also EC, I XI, 27 an ! I A, X. 252). The grantee is one Kaviraja Madhava- 
bhatta, This g'.’vjfc gives only the cyclic yoar, Vilambi Asadha Amavasya, on which 
an eclipse of t he sun oocarnd. Rice assigns this grant to 1118 A.D, Pathak thinks 
’•.ha the date u: . t b: incorrect, because Fleet, basing his Opinion on a st,:-no inscription, 
opuco that hi.-:•wean 1099 and 1129 A.D., the Banavasi province was governed by tho 
Kvjambjk King Taiiapa It and no: 8pma.. If Rios has placed his reliance on tho 

eclipse, I find from a calculation from South Indian Chronological Tables (Madras) 
that Monday, Asbalha Am'i vasya of Vihmbi answers tho year 1118 A.D. as wall as 
1 7 : A.D. but not tho next cyole 1238 A.D, F her Rico or Fleet must be Wrong in 
Lbb’c i me rations of the dates ol Kan idcvaand Some-A- ara. Sowell and DiteHlt (Udi<m 
Cahndzr, 122) give the dates of eclipses as 22-5-1118, 13-9-1178 and 21-3-117 8. 
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Parijataharana, 1 a fine poem in 10 cantos, describes the story 
as told in Bhagavata of the focible removal of the Parijata tree by Kj-sna 
from Indra’s garden. Free from the restrictions of double entendre, 
Kavirfija here shows himself in his best. He wrote it to please his 
father KIrfcinarayana and was probably his earliest work. 

88. By far the work with which his name is gloriously connected 
is the poem Raghavapandayiya. It describes at once the stories of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata by a resort to separable compounds and 
punning expressions. It bears Kamadevanka. 2 In spite of the limi¬ 
tations of the double entendre the language is lucid and melodious 8 
He ranks himself with Subandhu and Bana in the style of vakrokti * 

( There are commentaries® on it by Laksmana, 6 Ramabhadra, 7 
Sasadhara, 8 Premacandra Tarkavaglsa, 0 Caritravardhana, 10 Padma- 
nandi, 11 Puspadanta, 18 Visvanatha. 18 

This device of handling different tales in the same poem has been 
very fruitful in later imitations. 

L. TO, IV. 4295. Bkoja in his Srngaraprakas* refers to Parijataharana. 

2. This colophon for ir.stanco is informing. 

?iW 

Some understand^ under the word q*^ajf making it SRofTYH or Kailasa, but it 
seems to be a mistake for the origin given in inscriptions of the list ICadambi king refers 
to ^ and not SJT 0 

3. For iustance, a Sarva^obhadra 

i%fcFl^?p*ra3rr%?fr 
r%rawcfr srcfte#FTra*r | 
m ra ra^rawm #4 g^r- 
^rai? WBrgSra =q qrar?fr%^r4 ara n 
4 ’ =^: i ^ m il 

5. See CC, I. 504. 

G. Priutad Bombay, Tan/. Cat. VI. 3654 ; li. 66. Latjtnana ivaa also the author 
of Suktav-ili or Sukjimuktavah (P/2, II. /lp t 54, IV. ovii) and commentary on V5di- 
raja's Yo^o4haracarita (TC, III. 3824). 

7. Uitra , X. 

8. Printed, Bombay. It was written at the instance of King Amar/isimh 6 con of 
Ru4rasimha. The poem is also called there Dvisandhana. 

9. CASD, 161. Printed Calcutta. The author was professor of Sanskrit, Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, 

10. Kh. 85. 

12. Bio. 304. 




11 . Bis. 302 . 
13. B 9 10S. 
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89. Vidyamadhava in his Parvatl-Rukminlya, 1 describes the 
marriages of £>iva and Purvati and Krsna and RukminL He was a poet 
of the court of the Culukya King Soxnadeva, very probably Somes- 
vara IV of Kalyan. who reigned about 1126-1138 A.D. a He was a 
native of Nllalaya near Gunava^i. Pie was proficient in all the sciences 
and the Vedas. He wrote commentaries on Kiratarjunlya 8 and other 
poems. Like Kaviraja who says that besides himself Bana and 
Subandhu were the only poet3 skilled in Vakrokti, he says that he is 
the fourth of them besides Bana, Subhandhu and Kavirfija. He was 
probably a younger contemporary of Kaviraja. 


90. Venkatadhyari treated the stories of the Ramayana and 
Bhagavat't together in Yadava-Raghavlya* He was the famous author 
of Visvagunadarsa of the first half of 17th century. The language is 
rendered extremely hard s by the introduction of alliterations of an 


1. DC, XX. 7777. 

Foe a typical verso; 

jthw hth sw tnr mr sfinrrfopft hh il 


2 . He also bore tioloa Bliulok^malla and Sarvagna. (Boo V. Smith, EH, 431, 
437). He wrote Manas llasa, a work on all arts in 100 cantos (Tanjore Library), Seo 
L. Rice Mysore, I. 830. 

There were four Someawttr*8 of the Oulukyn, dynasty of Kalyan, whose epigraphical 
data*known arc: (I) Ah'ivam.dL an 1 TeaUokyamdla 1010*1059 A.D. (14, IX. OH) ; 
(IX) Bhuvair a :unallt, 1074 (1.4, lv. 203); (IIT) Bhulokamalla, 1127,1130, 1141 
A.D. (14, X. 131); (IV) Tribhuvanamalla, 1162 A.D. (24, I. 30). In Mys. Arch . Rep, 
( 192 ',) pages 53*1 th^re is a grant by a feudatory of T? d huvanamalla whoso date is 
given as 1097 AD. who is Vikeirn'i litya VI. Seo V. Smith, EH, 431, 437, 
Mys Arch Hrv. (1928) pp. 112*3, (1927), app. E. The grants in Mys. Aroh, Rep. are 
dated in the Cal.ikya Vikraraa era, which is said to have commenced in 1076 A.D. 
Vikr, maditya, patron of Bilhana (para 62 supra) was the brother of Somes vara II and 
rule ! 10/6*1127 A.D. The following is the geneology of the Western Oulukyas of 
Kalyan: Tail* or Tatlapa I (973*997 A.D.—son BalyaBraya (997 1008 A.D.)— nephew 
\ .‘.iMm“'l!vya—brother Jayv. irnha—Borne b vara I (1010-1069 A.D.) son Soraesvara II 
<1070*1095 A.D.)—brother VikramSdi|ya (1076-1126 A.D.)—Somefi vara lit (1126*1138 
A o.)—Jayft-.imha Jagadekamalla (1138 1150 A.D.)—son Tailapa II—son Sometfvara IV, 
He lost his throne by revolution in 1139 and with him Western Culukya dynasty camo 
an end Descendants of SomeSvara ruLed as petty chief.: in Konkin till 18th 
century A.D, 

3. DC, XX. 7709. 

4. DC y XX. 7956 ; HR, ID as the author see post. TO, IV. 6019. 

5. For inaUnca 

^sftat^n^rigr^r srrarapcRT II 
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need type for which he is an adept and in this respect lacks the 
beauty of the work of Kaviraja which it seeks to imitate. There is a 
commentary on it, probably by the author himself. 1 

91. Sonaeavatfa was the son of Krfuasuri of Vinjirauri family of 
Gautama gotra. In Raghavayadavlva, lie narrates in 15 cantos the 
stories of Rama and Kr?na. He proposes to use words adopted 
by Kalidasa and Ebaravi and only those monosyllabic words used by 
Amara. The poem is at the same time a work on prosody. There is 
ah anonymous commentary.® There are works of this name by 
Raghunathucarya and Srinivasacarya and by Vasudova 8 Rasikaranjana 
of Ramacandra is a collection of verses with Spngara and Vairagya 
meanings. Ramacandra was the son of Laksmanabhatta and wrote 
his work in 1524 A.Dw 

92. A further development of the device was the use of a treble 
entendre, relating three stories at a time. RaghaVa-yadava-pandavIya 
in three cantos describes the tales of Ramayana, Mahabhara'ta and 
Bbagava^a at a time.® The author Cidambara was the son of Ananta- 
narayana and Venkata, grandson of Surynnarayana ,of Kausika gotra. 
Srinivasa was his brother. &r asurya was his maternal uncle. His 

ales the story of K j*sna.° He appears to have been 
Iram, the place of Dindimas and to have been 
enkata I (1586-1614 A.D.) of Vijiahagar. 7 Ther^ 
t by his father An .ntaniirayapa, which interprets 
> carry the meaning threefold. 8 In his Panca- 
jows further advance in the art and relates at once 
.ages of Rama, Kr-sna, Visnu, &iva and Subrab 
mi: by himself. 9 

so TC , IV. C019. 


Rhagavata CampQ 
a resident of ]\T 
patronised by 
is a comraei 
every ver 
kalyana 

the sto? 
ma^tya 


/7', H. 723, 1143, 4116. 

. ivyamfila, Part 4). For similar iHcrpr.a.bons on Amaruka, 
He mda, See notes under those workq. 

For a typical ve» ae j 

5w* II 

There is another work of the same \pattern by R5iK'UdSrc i : Dik§ita # see to 
Majjidarpana ( T8S , No. 34). 

6. Tanj. Cat. VI. 3706,^2707, DC, XXI. 8269. 

7. lie composed an inscnpC u oi King Venkata 1 in Suka 1624. Hot- 14> XLYlt. 
94, Bee Vivekapaparr.TlJ mil r Dindimas, pj 

8. There, ia a i EO au an0 Dym0U8 commentary, gee DO, XX. 7908, 

9. VO. IV. 423V-8. 
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Anantacarya of .Udayendrapuram of Mysore wrote a poem 
Yadava-Ragbava-Pandavlya. He was the father of Trivenf, the prolific 
poetess of whom the reader will hear iu the coming pages. A similar 
work Abodhiikara by Ghaaasyaraa relates the stories of Kr$na, Nala 
and Hariscandra, 1 with a commentary on it.. 

93. Meghavijayagani was a Jaina monk. 9 He was a pupil of 
Krpavijaya and 5th in heirarchical descent from Iliravijaya. He was 
well-versed in grammar, astronomy and logic, and his writings on these 
branches of learning are now appreciated. As a poet, his greatness is 
sufficiently proved by his Saptasandhana, a poem in which seven stories 
are at a time narrated, in very felicitous language all the same. In I)eva- 
nandabhyudaya, of seven cantos, he relates the life of Vijayadevasuri. 
This was composed in Samvat^ 1727 (1671 A.D.).° In S&ntina^ha- 
carita he narrates the life of Santinatha. In these two poems, he 
has taken the lines of Sisupalavadha and Naisadha, as for Samasya, and 
constructed his verses to complement them. 4 

In Sapjasandhanamahakavya, Meghavijayagani applies each verse 
to Vfsabhanatha, Santinatha, Parsvanatha, Nemina^ha, Mahfwlraswami, 
K|*sna and Baladeva, (known as Rarnacandra). Of these the first five are 
some of the 24 Jain TIrthankaras. In nine cantos, the poet narrates 
these several stories in easy and flowing language and has thus 
illustrated the potency of expression in Sanskrit literature. 5 Hem a c and r a 


1, HR t III. x. and 66. 

2. Printed Bombay, with an Introduction by Hargovind Das, See also JA, VIII, 


55. 


3, Ed. in part in Sri Yatoiijaya Jainagranfliatnata . 

4, For instance 


fWfa ?TCT %rrRI%'n: w; #5^ I 

W 5RRPTT il 

nm h fsrr: gsrntp;. I 

5?wrpi sr cRPT: f^r =7 sr?rwt R'Tr II 


5. For a typioftl’veise : 


n i. «. 
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to have composed a poem Saptasandhana, 
Meghavijaya proposed to fill up the gap. 1 


but as it was 


Based on Meghasandesa is his similar work Meghaduta-Saraasya- 
lekha, being a communication from the poet to the lord of his Gaccha, 
Vijayaprabhasuri. 3 In his Digvijayamahakavya the life of Vijaya¬ 
prabhasuri is described in 13 cantos. 3 His Yukfciprabodha is an 
allegorical drama intended to refute some rival philosophical theories. 4 

94. Sotnaprabhacarya 5 reached the highest degree of variable 
interpretation. In his Svntarfjhakavya he interpreted a single verse, 6 
in a hundred ways. On account of this composition he got the 
name Saf.arthika. It was written about 1x77 A.D. At the beginning 
of its commentary, he has written five verses, in which he has given an 
index to the hundred explanations intended by him. “In the beginning 
he has given the meanings of the 24 Tirthankaras of the [ain religion, 
ihcn in the middle he has given the explanations of the Vedic deities, 
like Brahma, Narada, \ishnu and others and at the end he has brought 
out references to his contemporaries, like Vadidevasuri and Hema- 
candracarya, the great religious preceptors of jainism, Jayasimhadev , 
Kumarapala, Ajayadeva, Mularaja, the four successive Calukya kings of 
Guzerab poet Siddhapala, the best citizen of the time and Anitadeva and 
Vijayasitnha, his two preceptors. After this, at the extreme end, he 
has elucidated references to himself and in the final conclusion he has 
quoted a short pra^asti in five verses written on himself by some 
disciple of hi?.” His Sj'ngaravairagyatarangini is a didxictic poem.* 

95. These poems so far adopted the principle bfdifierenliation in 
reading to denote the different stories, though the verse was kept in its 

1. So he s iys 

2. Ed. Bhavnagar. The lasts verse says : 

«rr*ra«t rrvnrifr: i 

3. It was composed in 1747 (1631 A.D.) 

4. On ftoriaprubhacarya, sre para 71 supra. 

5 1io-IFI 

f <w<Tr vt icfqr^rr *ii 

l' 1 to KamarapSiapraUbodUa ( .ack. Or. Sofia vii)* 

7. OR, ill. ii)). Pouted with OOmmentary K&vyamala, Bombay. 
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order. A further complication was resorted to, which wasl 
•^gSly a simultaneous narrative of two different stories, but a feat 
verbal ingenuity. 


§L 


of 


96. Nala-Hariscandriya was a work in this direction but with a 
slight modification. In its natural order, the verse relates the story of 
Nala and in the reverse order the story of Hariscandra* The author’s 
name is not known and a commentary is added. 1 


Haradatta's Ragh ava-* r < ais adhi Y A describes the story of Rama 
and Nala. Haradatta was the son of Jayasankara of Gargya gotta. 
In his commentary on the work, he quotes Bhattoji Dlksita and a list 
cf lexicographers, Bhattamalla, Kesava, Ramaky^na, Rabhasa and 
Yadava.* It appears to have been composed about the beginning of 
the ISth century A.D. 

Anantasuri’s Hariscandrodaya is a poem of 20 cantos on the 
story of Hariscandra and refers in double entendre to Hariscandra 
the mythical ruler and a poet's patron of the same name. 8 

Ramakrisna-viloma-Kavya is a short poem of 38 verses.* If 
the first h ' if of each verse is read in the reverse order in the second, 
the former narrates the story of Rama, the latter that of Krishna 5 The 
author SOryakavi nr Suryadasa also called Daivagnapandita 5 was the 


1. TC, II. 171G. 

For instance 

q: pm ’TIHfflrcfltTK? II 

refers to Nala and in tho reverse order to Hatiscandra. 

The last verse is nil the more interesting in that each pdda remains the tsarne 
though read in the reverse order. 

m <Rr li 

2. K C, xxx 290. The Ms. is incomplete containing only 2 cantos, 

3. CMy, 261. 

4. Printed, Calcutta (Kavyasangraha) and Bombay (Kavyimalu, XI). DC , 
XX, 7960-61; Tanj . Cat , VI. 2333. There is a .ooimoutiry by the author himself 
prinUid there and another by Krsnidasa [B t II, 100 ; CC , ~ = 503) 

6. For instance, 

G, Probably Suryapandit*, thr. a athor of Atya Rim'iyai}* (-DO, XX. 7i09) and 
Ary* Bury a, author oJ Vijayavik.ama Vyayoga {TO, II 17 -A) are different persons. 
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.anadhiraja of Bharadvajagotra and lived at Par£hapura. His 
seventh ancestor Rama was in the Court of king Rama of Devagiri. 1 
As an astronomer he wrote Suryaprakasa in 1539 and commented on 
LIlayatl in 1542 A.D. His Nrsimhacampu in 5 chapters and Bala- 
bodhika commentary on DeyeSvara’s Kavikalpalata, are available. 0 

97. Another feat of poetic genius is Kan k an ajb andh a-R ama y an A * 
There is only one verse a of 32 letters arranged in a circular form (in 
the form of a bangle) and by reading them from left to right and right 
to left, s arting from any letter we have 62 verses forming, if rewritten, 
a regular poem. A commentary interprets these verses so as to 
describe the whole story of Ramayana, The author Krsnamurli was 
the son of Gaud and Sarvagna of Vasisthagotra, probably of the 
Gircars and lived in the 19th century A.D.'* 

This idea of lvankanabandha was improved by Charla Bhashyakara 
Sastri in a similar composition. He lives in the Agraharam of 
Kakaraparti in the Krishna District. In his Kankanabamjha Rama- 
yanara he interprets each verse so formed in two ways, by splitting 
the compounds, so that, in effect, there results from one single verse a 
poem of 128 verses in all. 6 

98. Sripala son of Laksmana of Pragvata family, lived at Anhilvid 
between Sam. 1151 and 1210 (1095-1154 A.D.). He was a poet of 
groat renown and received the title Kaviraja and Kavicakravarti from 
King Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat lie was blind. In Sam. 1181, 
there was a dispute between the Svetlmbara and I igambafa Jain sect, 
on some questions of liturgy and in an assembly presided o^er by the 
King Kumudacandra of Karnata represented pigambara view and 
Pevacarya of Gujarat the feVetambara, and S^lpala took prominent 
part in the discussion. This dispute is described by Yaba^candra in his 

1. Devagiri (Doulatabad) was tho capital of the YSdava ting :. JUmaoaudr* was 
defeated by Allauddin in 1294 A.D. 

2. I00 t VII. U79,1519 ; CC, I. 87a, lir, 19a 

i. TO, HI, 2874 

5. The verae ia this : 

mwrcitfttPWf wmt ^Tcnrr \\ 
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iay Muditakuraudacandra. 1 He wrote a poem Vajrocanaparajaya 
and several prasastis printed in Jain Pradnalekhamula. 


Sripala’s son Siddhapala, also a poet, lived till about Sam. 1250 
{1199 A.D.) Sicldhapala’s son Vijayapala has been much praised as a 
poet by Somaprabhasuri. King Kumarapala was his friend. His 
patron, King Siddharaja Bhimadeva of Calukya dynasty, flourished in 
1109-1241 A.D. At his instance he wrote the play Draupadlsvayam- 
vara 1 in two acts on the wedding of Draupadl. Vijayapala seems to 
have lived till about 1244 A.D. 

99. Muniratnasuri was the pupil of Samudraghosa of the 
Candra Gaccha. 3 Jivasimha, his pupil, wrote a praSasti in praise of his 
master. 8 He wrote his Amamasvaraicarita, at the request of Jagaddeva 
son of Yasodhavala, treasurer of a Calukya king of the ferlmaiakula at 
the city of Varahi. 4 He had already distinguished himself as an 
eminent poet at the court of King Naravarman at Dhara. 6 The poem 
in 30 cantos describes the life of Amamaswami, in melodious verse. 8 
It was composed at Patan in Sara. 1252 and read in the temple of 
S^ntinatha in praise of Puruapala. YaSahpala, (1194 A.D.) Mana 
and Mahananda. Plis other poem Munisiivratacafita, of 23 cantos, des¬ 
cribes the lives of some of the suris of his clan. 


200 Vidyecakravarfcin. 8 In the Court of the Hoysala Kings, 
flourished the lines of poets, three of whom bore the name of \ ldya- 
cakravartin. The poet known as Cakravartin was called as the royal 
priest to’the Court of Viraballala II (1172-1219 A.D.) Pie was the 
author of the many poetic inscriptions engraved on stone during the days 
of his patron. His son Vaidyanatha was in the Court of Viranarasiraha II 
(1220-1235 A.D.). Then came Vaidyanatha’s son Vidyacakravar^in II, 


1, Printed, Bhavnagar. Sripala is quoted in Satangadharapaddati, 94. 

2, Sea PA, IV, 2tcV. . . ‘ , 

3, See PR, III. app. 95 He was a pupil of Dharmaghosasuri and contempolary 

of Siddharaja, king of Gujarat. 


5 \amula» 135. Tn the copperplate grants (TV. of BAS, 1. 230-29 ; Colebrcke’s 
vv 297.814 ; JA0S, VII ; Pi, XIX, 345) of the ruler of Malwa, geneology la 
given as Bhoja—Udayaditya—Naravarman Yafovaroian. Yae.warmans gram (U t 
XiK 357) is dated Sam. 1191 (1130 A.D.) 

6. PR> lit ftPP* 95. 

7 PR, II 1. app. 144. , Li 

«' Tfitikrama or Viktanudew, soa of Rajarajadeva, who wrote the poem 
KadambaWmangrabam, in 10 cantos, calls himself the pupil of Sakalmdya- 
- •.'-aoakr.avatji, ptobtbly oao of these three (TC, 1Y, 4322.) 
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4&e£>author of the exquisite romance Gadvakarnamrta' of which we 
shall know more in the chapter of Sanskrit prose. He calls himself by 
the titles, Sakala Vidyacakravarti, Kavirajaraja Abhinava-BhaUa-Bana, 
Kali-Kala-Kalidasa, Kahala-Kavi-Sarvabhauma and Kalakavikalabha. 
His son Yasudeva was called S^rl Vallabha. His son was Vidya- 
cakravaitin 111. He wrote commentaries on Kavyaprakasa and 
Alarijcarasarvasva with illustrations here and there in praise of the 
Hoysala kings. King Ballala III (1291-1342 A.D.) was his patron. His 
Rukmtnikalyana * 1 * is a poem in 16 cantos describing the marriage of 
6rl Krisria and Rukmini'. In the 1st canto the poem gives the gerieology 
of the Hoysala Kings 9 and a short account of his own family. His 
melodious poetry justifies his claim to rank with the foremost of poets. 


<SL 


101. Abhayadeva 3 * 5 * * * was a Jain monk. He was pupil of Vijava- 
candra and son of Oevabliadpa, and was fourth in succession from Jlna- 
stkharasuri who nourished in Sam. 1204. For his eminence in learning; 
he was given the title of Vadisimha by the King of Kasi. Under him the 
Rudrapatijagaccha rose to greatness. His Jayantavijaya, a poem in 19 
cantos, relates the birth and life of Jayanta/ and was composed in 
Sara. 1278 (1222 A.D.). It contains elaborate descriptions of tb e 
seasons, sunrise, sunset, sports, and expeditions. 


102. Viranandi’s Candraprabhacaritu® in 18 cantos, begins 
with a description of King Kanakaprabha and describes the life of 

1. TC, IV. 5425. The following poems embrace the same theme; (i) Rukminl- 
parinaya of MahapStra Paratnananda of Orissa (TO, IV. 5632) in 11 cantos, (ii) 
Rukminfparanayam of Govindaratha contemporary of King Mukundaof Orissa, of more 
than 5 cantos ( TO , IV. 5687), (iii). Rukmihikalyfiga of Rajaehudururini DikshiU, 

2. Hoysala— Eriyanaga—Vi§nuvardhana [1104*1141 A.D.] He had two broil r s 
Ballala I and Udayaditye.; -Haraslmha I (11361171)—Vira Balia II (1172 1212)- 
Narasimha II (1*220-1235)— Somcrfvara (1233-1254)— V uaai rah a m (1254 1291}—\ ice, 
Ballala III (i 291 -1342 U-Ballala IV (1842-1846). The dynasty cads here. For 
inscriptions relating to Hoysala Kings, See Mi ArJi. Rep. 1023- 192& See also 
S. K: Iyengar’s South India and lar Muhammada n invasion*, 176 st. >scg. and 
M. R. Kavi’s KFdakalabhakavi , in BkarM.i, Feby. 1928. 

3. Abhayadeva’ pupil Devabhacua is mentioned ;iu an inscription dated Sam. 

1 29G. 1.4, (1894), f 173*4 ; El, l, 112, For other Abhaya<J< vasuris, eco U. S. Tank’s 

Dictionary ajJaina Biography. 

4 - Ed - Bombay. It bears grtfabdSoka, PR, I. 93; I V. *'87-90 vii; Weber, IS:, 

U. 10S9 ; Klitt, 1.4, XI. 248, 

5 ; BdntcH Bombay, Their is a commentary on it Of unknown authoidiip, TO, 

III, 3S4h. Yalo^eva v.v,; > ar-aher poem of the -rue na no in Anhilwid in Sain, U78 

U 1 22 A D.).. See A5. Cat, 30. There is Gac4mrrabbiyekftTytt by Dhau,v.-J *.ya (Qpp, 

1L 434) and Car.draprabbtJvija; akTvya by Ravigupp (OC, 1.181)* 
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Candraprabha, a Jain Tir*hankara. In the last canto,- tenets of Jainism 
are summarised and the poem ends with Indra’s incarnation as Jina. 
Vlranandi must have lived not later than the 13lh century A. D. 


103. Manikyacandra or Manikyasuri of Rajagaccha was the 
pupil of Sagarendu . 1 He describes his geneolOgy in his commentary 
Sanketa on KavyaprakaSa, Which he completed in Sam. 1216 (1160 
\.D.). He wrote his poems Parsvana^hacari^a and Santinathacarita in 
Sam. 1276 (3220 A.D.j* 


104. Furnabbadra was the pupil of Jinapati. I-Ie lived at 
Prahladanapura. He wrote Dasa^ravakacarita in Sam. 1275 and Dhanya 
Jjalibhadracari^ra and Krtapunyacaritra in Sam. 12S5 and Atimukta- 


cari^ra in Sam. 1282, 


105. Padmaprabha was the pupil of Vibudhapralma. Ho 
Kur 11 buni"f,hacariihacaritra and Munisuvratacaritra in Sam. 
These poets lived at the first half of the 13th century A.D.* 


wrote 

1294* 


106 Jinaratna was the pupil of JineSvara, who was the pupil 
,,f jinapatisuri. He lived in the first half of the 13th century A H. His 
Nxrvanalii.avati is a beautiful poem in 21 Utsahas bearing Jinanka, 
being a Sanskrit version of the prakjt poem of the same name (not 
extant) written by Jinesvara in Sam. 1095. Jinaratna’s pupil PGrna- 
|-aia5a wrote a commentary on Hemacandra’s Dvya6rayakavya. c 


1. Manikyasuri of Yatagaccha who wrote the poem Nalayana or Kuberapurana in 
1 00 cantos o£ 10 Skandac, a play Setunataka and a rhcterical work, SabityagSra is a 
different author [Jes, Cal. 49, PR, II 357]. One mar .script of Nalayana was put in 
the Jr bSalr v TO Bhaudar in Sam. 1639. 

2. Yagoelvarapfloadita (in hie Aryaviclyusucthakara , 226) FayB that MJnikyY 
pupil of Dcvasuri, is mentioned by Meratuoga in his Prabandhachintamani as having 
lived ai Sripatlsm, under King Jayaamha about Sam. 1150 and as having composed 
Sanketa. Tbui conflicts with tho author's own statement in the work : 

l 

sprsh -.pMTf.RrRT II 

See Vanttdfcatya’B Int. to KUvya, rak:,-'» 27 ; Jes.’Cat. 6,40- 

3. Jcs. Cat. i9, 

4. Ibid., Padmaprabha, author of PSrivasJava and Bhuvacndipika is a dilteren 
author. 

8. Ja. Cat. 50-51. MSwUlkatM. by B' ujanabhatTtanaya it. prakrt poet./ 
rotates the story of the loves of King SStavibana and Iiliivaji, daogbtercff Ring Of 
6• mhaH (Ibid., 55). For t-fcis r-lf rto Utacr SSltvahacaearU* vest. 
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Lakamifilaka studied under jlnaratna. InPratyakabuddha- 
. poem of 17 cantos, he relates-the lives of four saints Karakandu, 
Dvimukha, Nami, Naggati. It was composed in Sara. 1311 (1255 A.D.). 1 


108. Munidevasuh 9 and Satyaraja wrote the poems Santi- 
nathacarita 8 and Prthvlcandracaritra 4 in Sara. 1439 (1383 A.D.) and 
Sam. 1534 (1478 A.D.), being Sanskrit versions of the Prakrt poems of 
these names by Devacandra and Sanfisuri® v riiten about Sam. 120U 
and in Sam. 1161. 

1C9. Devaprabhasuri surnamed Maladharin was the pupil of 
Municandra, 6 and master of Devananda of the Harsapuriya Gacchia. In 
his Pandavaearita, 7 a long poem of 18 cantos, he describes the story of 
the Pandavas with the main object of conveying lessons of virtue. 8 He 
was a contemporary of Udayaprabha, and Naracandra, 9 and lived about 
the middle of the 13th century A.D. 


110. Amaracandra, also called Amara, 10 was a resident of the 
town of Vagata near Anhilvid. He belonged to a heirarchv of Jain priests. 
He was the disciple of Jinadatta Suri. 11 Having been initiated with the 
Mantra of Siddba-Saraswatl he attained eminence by penance and the 
Goddess Saraswati conferred on him the boon of poetry. Once Vlsala- 
deva, the king of Gujarat, heard of his greatness and sent for him to his 
Court Dhavalakkaka. He was . there examined by a number of Court 


1. Jcs. Cat. 51. 

9. Vacjiilev.t* iri, who wrote Neminathaoari$i\i in Sam . 1233 (J cs. Cat . No. 1) is 
a different person, 

3. Jes. Cat. 46, PR, 1. 5.0, Ap. 6, III. 163, Ap. 165; IA, XI. 251. 

4. Jcs. Cat, 52. Seeing this excellent poem Munibhadcasuri vrot- mother poora 
Santicarita in Sam. 1410. PR, III, Ap, 157. 

5. Ibid., 62, 54. 

6. He gave diksha to Oalukya king Anala. 

7. There is Pandavacrait :havya by Laksmbiatt o, L. 2004. 

8. He was the author, PR, I, 98, III, app. 191. 

9. See PR. III. app. 19 ; IV, Ixviii. He wrote a commentary on Anarrhar3ghava 
andPrakntadipika. SeeKielhorn’s Co!lections (1390 1-Ms. 238, 234) PR. Ill, App. 134 

10. AtnvAjandra, author of KavySmnSya and Amaraoandrft author of Van;vmal2 
Natika (Jaina Qranthavali) are different $authorn On other Amaracan^ra-, 3eo U. S. 
Tank’s JDA Honary of J.xl'i.i Biojrxphy. 

11 . Author of Vivy.cavilasa and Sriiiaen<K.icr S:e PR, I. Ap. 2, IV. xxxvi, 
115; BR (1883-9), 0 150 (where date 1266-35 Sarnvat in given.) Sec the Kavipra- 
4as{i at the end of F;:Uabhan{a. He died afc .jmeer m 1113 A.D. See Kl.uVs paper 
on Historical Records of the Jainoa, IA {V^2 t supra). 
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ets, Somesvara and Nanaka 1 2 among them, and pleased with his great¬ 
ness, the king honoured him well. 3 King Vlsaladeva, son of Viradha- 
vala, ruled between 1243-1262 A.D. 8 9 and Amaracandra must therefore 
have flourished about the middle of the 13th century. His description 
of sunrise brought him the title Venikrpana 5 6 . 4 


Among his works Balabharata 8 is the most known. It narrates 
the story of the Mahabharata in the order of the Parvans and is 
therefore a poetic epitome of it. 0 His poetry is of a high order and 
placed by the side of the Raghuvamsa, it may not be possible to 
discern disparity in literary merit. 


He wrote treatises on poetics, Kavyakalpalata and Kavisiksa, 7 
on metrics, Chandoratnavali and Muktavali and in technical subjects, 
Kalakalapa and the poem Padmanandakavya, otherwise known is Sri 
Jinendracari^a which describes the life of Jina. 8 

Amaracandra completed the Kavyakalpalata of his friend 
Arisimha and wrote a gloss on it Kavisiksavritti. 0 

111. Vastupala 10 was the son of Acaraja (Asvaraja) and Kurnara- 
devl of an illustrious family of Pattans. His great grand-father Chandapa 


1. 1A, XI. 206-207 (dated Sara. 1328); Ibid. 102-3. This prasasti was com¬ 
posed by KrsnT, son of Ratna, said to be the author of Kuvalayaavacarita. 

2. This* account is taken from Rajafekhara’s Prabandbakola and Merutunga’s 
Frubccdkacintamani (Tawneys Tr. p. 167). 

3. Sam. 1'300-1318. See E. Dosabhai's History of Ovjdrat (Ahmedabad), 46-47 ; 
Hahipatiam’s Short History of Gujara;. 19. 1A , VI. 210-212 ; Id, XI. 98-108; 
RR, (1833-84), 318, 457. Also SomeSvara's Surathofsava, Canto XV. 


Balabhuratdy I. i, G. 

5. Printed KavyamSla, Bombay. The poem ia called Viranka. 

6. It may be useful to compare critically this abridgement with the original text 
of the Bharaja, and that will give us an idea of the actual recension then used by 
Amaracandra. 

7. PR, II. 17. 

8. Composed in Sam. 1297 a241 AD.); PR , I. 2, 5S ; IV. vii. 

9. PR y IV. vii, RajasAhara in his PrVo.’idhakosi says that Arisimha and 
Amaracandra were fellow stulents and livel in the time of Visaladeva, before he came 
to the throne of Pattaa, about the middle of the 13th century. See BR, II. 6. 

10 . “Once upon a time, in the august city of Pat tana, on the occasion of an exposi¬ 
tion, a oortaiu very beautiful widow named Kumarndeva, was looked at again and 
again by the Reverend Doctor Haribhadia and so attracted the attention of the minister 
AcirSja, who was present at the ceremony. After the congregation had been dismissed, 
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il^rihe “ sun of assembly of councillors.” He had four sons Canda- 
prasada, Sura, Soma and Asvaraja. The eldest always had the minis¬ 
terial seal. 1 he other sons also held high positions in the state. His 
wife was the daughter of Abhu, a Dandapafci or commander-in-chief. 
He was the prime minister of Viradhavala, Ruler of Dholka. As a 
warrior his prowess was great and he defended with his army the 
kingdom against the attacks of the allied forces of the Kings of the 
Deccan, the Lata and the Godraha. In Samvat 1277 (1221 A.D.) he 
made his memorable pilgrimage to Mount Abu and the temples of that 
place with the inscriptions in his praise are monuments of his glory 
and philanthropy. * 1 2 He died in 1242 A.D. fl In his KIrtikaumudi, 
Somesvara, describes the life of Vastupala in all detail. He .-ays 
“ Some6varadeva delineates the character of Vastupala seeing that 
that master’s devotion to himself is extreme, that his family is illustrious, 
his personal appearance splendid, his conduct excellent, his charity 
accompanied by courtesy, his elevated position such as humbles his 
foes, his talents such as defy those of the Brihaspati, his mercy such as 
crushes all germ of fear, his fame an ornament of the earth, his 
administration regulated by justice.” 




Himself a poet, he appreciated poetic merit in others. 3 He 
received Harihara at the Court of Dholka in spite of the jealousy of 
Somesvara. He established three great libraries, where he collected 
valuable manuscripts. He encouraged good writing and the Kafha- 
ratnasagara (15 larangas) of Naracandra Suri and Alankaramaho- 
dadhi (8 chapters) of Narendraprabha were the result of his incentive. 
His learning is of a high order. He is called ” the God-son of Saras- 
vati,”* besides the titles Kavikunjara and Kavicakravarjin. By his 

the teacher being questioned by the minister sud by a revelation of my favourite deitv 
1 foresee chat the sun and moon will descend anl ba ooncoived in b r and therefore I 
looked at the marks: :i h- b >.ly and again*** Tfao minister, having thus ascer¬ 
tained the truth from the holy mm, carried her o3 and mi le har his wife. In cju raj 
of time, those two heavenly bjliaa descended and were conceived in her as the two 
ministers of Vastu-Ma a id T*j*bpa*”^Mem$uagVs Pirabaalhaoiotammi (Tawnay’a 
Translation, 155-6). * " v 


by S>mothers. a*M«w*j*uUuii4* 
XVI. 83. This wau.ta m BJUaindra’s Vasaut%»Usis». 

1. 8* Kathiv.iis’s lair. ' 3 KIrtikwmidi, viU, apo" a * B 

2. BR, (1887—91), lxiii. 

3. Kktikaumadi, I. 43 . 47 , 

XV.W. 1 1,kami4i ’ X ‘ 3); N * t * aS '5/*55a»*U.XVC. 40; DharjUbhya^/a, 
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onage he earned i.he name of Laghu Bhojaraja. Several biogra- 
-phies describe his patronage. 1 Among the poets he patronised were, 
Somesvara, Arisimha, Harihara and Kanaka. 


In his N ARANA RA Y AN&N Afro A, * a poem of 16 cantos, he describes 
the friendship of Arjuna and Kr^na who are incarnations of Kara and 
Narayana and their rambles in Mt. Girnar and the abduction of 
Subhadra by Arjuna. 8 'The poem is full of descriptive imagery. It is 
on the model of Sisupalavadha, but the language is more easy and 
melodious. Vastupala was fond of stray poetry (Sukfis) and many of 
these are collected in his biogmpkies and in Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali. 
His Isvaramanorathamaya Stoj^ra is devotional. 4 

112. Udayaprabhasuri was the religious preceptor of Vastu¬ 
pala and Tejahpala. He was great as a poet, theologian and astronomer. 
His ArambhasidUjhi is an astronomical work and Upadesamala Karmika, 
a commentary on Upadesamala composed in Sam. 1299. 6 His Dharmfi- 
bhudaya or Sangliadhipaticari^ra is a Mahakavya composed on the 
occasion of Vastupala* s pilgrimage to Jain shrines of Western India. 
Narendraprabha was a collaborator in the poem. 6 His Sukptaklr^i- 
kallolinl is a panegyric in praise of Vastupala and Tejahpala com¬ 
posed on the occasion of their pilgrimage to Satrunjaya. 7 The latter is 
of great historical value in that it gi\os the genealogy of Vastupala 
and describes the Capotkala and Calukva kings. 


113. Jayasimhasuri 9 was the pupil of Virasuri and the Acarya 
of tha shrine Munisuvra^a at Broach. He was a Jain Svetambara. Once 
when Tejahpala, the brother of Va^upala, came to visit the shrine, he 
recited a poem containing a request for a donation for twenty-five 


1. Other works that treat of Vastupala’s career are Aridmha’s Sukrtasankirtana, 
(See JBP.AS, N. 35), Merutunga*s Prabaudbacintam.mi, BijaSekhnra’s Prabandhakol*, 
ifinavar^a’s Vastupalacarita, Jinaprabha’s fFirthakalpa or Vi qupalalasankirtana is 
composed ia Sam, 13S5. Also App. to QOS , No. II. 

2. Ed. by C.B. Dalai, in Gaek. Or. Series With an introduction, 

3. Somowara’s Ullacbaritghava, Act. VIII. 

4. Printed as app. to “daraciarayananandn; (02J. -it,) 

5. PB, I. 33, III. 31. 

G. Ho wa ; the author of Alanbacamah odadhi md Kakusthakeli (Pi?, Ill. 28) 
aad immediate successor of Devapcabha, author of Ta i uivSyana caritra. 

7, Printed as app. to Hammieara,idamard:i:ia {Gaek. Or. Scries.) 

8. Jayasimhasuri of Kysnarsi Gaohcha, pupil of Mahendra who w. oto the com* 
moutary on KamSU»phk.o*rita in 1365 A.D. is a different person. Ho was the spiritual 
gpiiThhhar of NayacanSra, the author of Hammicamahalv5vya.and ho compared his 
KumSrapSlaoarija- in Samv, 1422, 
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staffs in Sakumika Viliara of Ambada 1 



and as that request was 


granted, he composed a panegyric Vastupalaprasasti in praise of the 
brothers, 3 and wi a t e same object of commemorating the gift hie 
wrote the drama Hammlramadatnardana at the instance of Jayantasimha 
or Jaitrasimha, 8 son of astupala, which was enacted at the festival of 
Bhimesa in Cambay. In five acts, it describes the alliances of \ Ira- 
dbavala, the greatnes of Vastupala as a politician and the repulsion of 
Mohammedan invasion of Gujarat. His poetry is charming and 
abounds in choice similes. 41 The earliest manuscript of the work is 
dated Sam. 1286. Vastupala became minister of Viraqlhavala in Sam. 
1276 and this drama must therefore have been composed between 1220 
and 1230 A.D. 6 Jayasnnha’s Vastupalaprasasti gives an account oi 
Calukya genealogy from Mularaja I and is of historical value. 


114. Naracandrasuri wrote several prasastis in Sam. 128S 
(1232 A.D.) preserved in the Girnar inscription in praise of \ astupala. 6 
Naracandra was the pupil of Maladhari Devaprabhasuri of Harahapuri- 
yagaccha. He commented on Anargharaghava. At Vas^upala’s request, 
he wrote Kathara^nasagara and his pupil Narendraprabha wrote 
Alankaramahodadhi . He revised the poems, Devaprabha s Pandava- 
carita 7 and Uday aprabha’s Dharmabhyudaya. 


1. This was turned into a mosque after tho Muhammadan conquest, 

2. This is printed as an appendix in Gaek Or. Series No. X and summarised in 
the introduction, 

3. He was patron of BHlacandra, author of Vasantavilusa. IIo was Governor of 
Cambay for Samvat, 1279 (See qviuar inscriptions) and laterly Governor of Pet a 
(Potaladrapura). 

4. For instance; 

ffrf tffa II 

JTcNctrftcT: i 

5. Printed G.iek. 0r. Saties, with a valuable introduction by C. I>, Dalai. 

Singhana or Simbana, the Yadava king ol Devagiri (1162— 1247 A.D.) .n i 

Saokha oc Sangramasimha, king ol Lata, aro referred to in the drama. This Sin h.i ji 
was tho patron of Vardhamaca who wrote the Ganaratnamahodadhi at Pevn^iri in 
8 vka 1131 (I»i9 A.D.), Similar accounts of wars aro wfttred to by oofltomporttjr 
in Kirtikaumudi and Vnsantavillsa. 

6. J*s, Cat . 32. 

1. PR, I. 98,111,138. Sm further para 103 myra, note SI. 
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115. Balacandrasuri was the pupil of Haribbadrasuri of 
Candragaccha. He. was an admirer of Vastupala, the great minister of 
King Vlradhavala of Dholka and after his death, at the instance of 
Yastupalas for Jaitrasimha he wrote \ asantavilasa a poem oi 14 cantos, 
describing the like history of the Vastupala’s ministry. 1 2 Vastupala 
died in Saravat 1296, and this poem must have been composed sain. 
1300. In the 18 cantos, he gives a short account of his life. In the 
first canto, the poet has given the account of his early life. “ In the 
town of Modheraka (in Kadi District in H. H. the Gaekwad’s terri¬ 
tories), there was a famous Brahmana, named Dharadeva. He gave 
protection to the distressed from all sides and was acquainted with the 
doctrines of Jainism. The mendicants, coming to his house always re¬ 
turned with hands full of money given by him. He had a wife named 
Vidyut. They had a son named Munjala, who, though living in his 
father’s house, looked on the world as an illusion. Having got from 
Haribhadra Suri religious enlightenment, he took the vow of the Jain 
mendicant with the permission of his parents. Thinking that die will 
be gradually full-orbed with all phases of knowledge, Haribhadra Suri 
made him his pupil with the name of Baiachandra, and at the time 
of his approaching death, put him in his place. Padm&ditya, whose 
feet were emblazoned by the light of the rubies of the crown of the 
Chaulukva king, and who was the real hereditary abode of learning 
was his tutor, while Udaya Suri of the Gaccha of Vadi Devasuri gave 
him the Sarasvata Charm. The Goddess of Learning once appeared 
to him in his Yoganidra (contemplation-sleep) and told him that 
she was pleased with his meditation and devotion to her from 
infancy, and that he was her legitimate child like Kalidasa and other 
mighty poets of yore.” The Prabandha Cintamani says that Vastupala, 
pleased with the poem composed in his praise by Balacandra spent 
one thousand drammas for getting installed as an Xcarya. 


116, Somesvara Deva, or Somasarman, as the poet at times 
called himself, was the son of Kumara and LaksmI. His eighth ancestor 
Sola was enrolled as the State Purohit by King Mularaja the founder of 
the Caiukya dynasty of Anbhilvid. This office of Purohii Was held by the 
descendants of Sola* under the successors of [Qlaraja, Kumara was in 
the Court of King- Kun a rap ala. A), wap a la and Mularaja, Kumara had 
three brothers Sarvadeva, Munja, and Abada, Kumara was made a 


1. Ed. by 0. D. Dalai, Ga k. Or. Saruc with an introduction. 

2, Sola, LalLa, Soma, Am*, Kumara, Sarva4ava, Amiga, Kumara and 
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of the forces by Mularaja II and he vanquished King 
Vindhyavarman of Dhar. 

Somesvara was a friend of Vastupala. An account of Somesvara’s 
sojourn in the courts of King Vlradhavala (1219-1239 A.D.) and 
Visaladeva (1243-1271 A.D.) is given in Rajasekhara’s Prabandha- 
koBa. Somesvara seems therefore to have flourished about 1179 A.D. 
and 1262 A.D. The poets Harihara, 1 and Subhata 3 were Somesvara’s 
friends and they praised his poetry. 8 In his KIrtkaumudi* and Surathot- 

Somesvara wore in order the Purohits of the King. Mularaja. Mularaja’s geueology is 
there given in G.V. Vaidya’s History of Mediaeval Hindu India (III, 209). 

Mularaja, son of Riji (961-996 A.D.). 

Camunda (997-1009) 


Yallabha (1009) Durlabha (1009-1021) NagarSja 

i 

Bbitna I (102M063) 


Karna (1063-1093) Ins, 1019. Ksemaraja 

Jayasimba Siddharaja (1093T143) HaripSla 

ribhu vauapala 

1 “ 7 

Mahipala KumarapSla (1143-1178) 

Ajayapala (1173-1176) 

I 

! ~ I 

Mularaja II (1176*1178) Bhima II (1178-1241) 

T ribhuvanapfiiii 1242. 

For Mularaja, see 14, VI. 197; XI. 219; For Jayosimba, see JBBAS , (1848), 
319, 1A, X. 158, IX. 253 ; For Kumilrapala, see El % VIII; For Ajayapala, see IA, 
XVIII. 80, 344 ; For Bhima II, see IA t XI. 71, 220, VI. 250 ; For Tribhuvanaiaia, 
see I/I. VI. 203; For an account oi their dynasty, see Bombay Gazetcer , Yol. I. 
Tart II. Hemaoaadra’s Dvyas.aya KSvya and Merutunga’s VicSrasreni, 

1. Harihara’s works are not available. His father Moksh3ditya is mentioned in 
prasasti of Mahakalesvara, Forbundhec State dated Sam. 1320. VySsa Moksaditya, 
author of Bhimaparakarra". vyayoga composed in Sam . 1385 [Bund. Gat. 273 and in 
Barod* Library.] was pupil of Harihara and son ut Bhima. This Tltdhara is diiTeivm. 
from the author of Bhi A rbarinirveda who was a Mythila. 

2. Subhata was the author of die play Dutauga&a (Printed, Bombay), 

3 ' «fRTnRflt"f: I 

Sura\ io\sava, I# 46, 




4. Printed, Calcutta. 
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campii and poem, he sang the glories of his patrons. In the 
latter in 15 cantos he narrates the life of Suraiha of Caitra race and 
description of the Himalayas is superb. In Ullagharaghava 2 he drama¬ 
tised the story of Rama. In Surathostava he eulogised Yuvaraja 
Prahladana author of the play Parthaparakrama. His Raraasataka- 
is devoted to Rama. 3 He wrote Kavyadarea 4 and gloss of Kavya- 
•prakasa.® 

117. Arisimha was son of Lavanasimha. He was a protege of 
Minister Vastupala. He had the appellation Thakkura. . Amaracandra 
was his friend and coworker in literature. It is said Amaracandra got 
Siddhasarasvati charm from Arisimha. They jointly composed Kavi- 
kalpalata sutras. Arisimha wrote Kavifcarahasya. In his Sukrtasan- 
kjrtana, a poem in 11 cantos, he describes the glorious Life of Vastu¬ 
pala.'' In the first canto, he gives the geneology of Chapotkata Kings 
beginning from Vanaraja who founded the City of Anahiila Pattana, in 
ihc same manner as is given in Udayaprabha’s Sukrtakallolinl. In 
the second canto, the reigns of Calukya Kings from Mularaja to 
Ehtmadeva II are described, leading to the advent of Vastupala and 
X.ejahpala. The remaining poem narrates the pilgrimages and chari¬ 
table works of Vastupala. At the end of every canto, Amarasimha 
added four verses of his own. The poem mentions the niche of 
Malltnafhu built in Sam. 1273 and as the inscriptions of Mt. Abu. are 
dated Sam. 1287, the poem must have been written in tho interval. 

118. Nayacandra 7 was the spiritual grandson of fayasimhasflri 
who lived at the litre of Vastupala. Tie was a poet in six languages. 
He wrote a poem on ]&umaran r pa$i, that is, Kumarapala, His poem 

l . Printed Bombay . 

3. The manuscript is in Baroda Library, 

8 Kh, 85; BP t 263, 

4. Kh. 8$. ’ 

5. Btri. Akad. (1874), 282, 

dalhana in his SuktimuktSvali quotes tour verses under Arasi Tfcnkkura who 
is probably identical with Arisimha. Two of these are vary fine : ’ 

7 ' TTffT55 fgfir | 

dltg falTR: q^TR^. | 

mu fq| nsiral ffqdt fiwfa II 
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RA.MAH2LKAv ya 1 2 in 14 cantos is the result of a revelation imparted 
to him in a dream by King Hammlra himself* of the Chohan race of 
Ranastambhapura. Born in the noble house, Hammlra tried to uphold 
the independance of his race and was for a time well successful in the 
3rd year of his reign Allauddin demanded the extradition of a Mughal 
nobleman who had taken refuge with Hammlra, but it was refused* 
The capital was beseiged and in defending the capital the king fell and 
his women perished on the funeral pile. 3 The poem describes the 
heroic deeds of Ilammlra and the advice of King Jaitrasiniha to his 
son Hammlra on politics is very informing. Hammlra was the last 
of the Chohans. He ascended the throne in Sam. 1330 (12S3 A.D.) 
and died in July 1301 A-D 8 Nayacandra says he was incited to com¬ 
position at the behest of King Torama Viratna’s courtiers that no new 
poem could be as good as the old. King Torama Yiratna lived 70 
years before Emperor Akbar. 

119. Merulanga’s Prabandha ci ntaihatri 4 is a work of great 
historical importance. It was finished at a Wadwan on the Vaisakha 
full moon of Sam. 1362 (1306 A. D.). It is divided into fvo prakasas, 
and each praka^a into prabandhas. Each prabandha relaios a story. 
It begins with the story of Vikramadifcya, the traditional founder of the 
samvat-era. Then follows a short story of a previous 1 irih of Sa^av.ihana. 
Then comes a long hisiorv of the Calukva kings of Anilvid and in 
their connection King Bhoja and Munj i are noticed. Then c dies a 
detailed account of ilio Vaghela king J tnaprasada and Vlradhavnla 
with their minister Vastupala and Tojahpala. The last chapter is 1 * * 
miscellaneous of which the tales of Lakymanasena and Umapati and 
Bhartrhari may be of interest. His Maliapurusacari^a gives an account 
or some Jain saints. 8 

1. Printed Bombay. For an r.bstract, ecu 1A. VIII. 55, 

2. For an account of death of Hammlra, see 2.4, VL.I, 234. 

Another work called Hammiramanjana is referred to by Buhlcr in his Inlcodud. 
tion to Biihana’s Vi k ta rn a aka dc v a c a ita. Tod in hi? lUjusUv-n mentions liammtra* 

kavya and Kammira Risa by Slmga^hara, wh > himself admits that his grandfather 
Kighunatha was tb prince’s guru. In liia Paddhati ho quotes *omo Vcr;>es relating to 

Hammlra not found in this book, 3o does App*yy* Diksltii in his Kuvvdaydnanda (o.g^ 

Afcigiyokti Alankara) not found in this work. Tbcso work-5 may be different. 

The cjlophon in a ltunuscripi reads The pco.out copy was made for the purpose 
oi reading by Ihi/ahaMsa, a -.uni of Javasi uh»:uri. at- Vicuapur in Sam. 1512’, 

(1436 A.D.) 


3. Ed, Bombay. Sea fj- an . jMunt , PH t It. 37. guv dated into English by 
Tawney. See JBRA S (1887), Ex tc* No. 

4. PR, III. Ap. 2G6. 
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120. Venkatanatha was the son of Ananifcasuri and Totaramma. 
He was bom at Tuppal near Kanci in Kali 4371 (1208 A.D.) He is 
said to be an incarnation of the great bell (Ghanta) of God Venkatesa 
at Tirupali. He studied under his maternal uncle Atreya Ramanuja. 
His ability in composition and disputation brought him the name of 
Ka\it‘l.ikasitnha. His exposition of Vedanta, made him known as 
v ediintadesika. 1 he versatility of his learning gave him the title 
Sarvatantra-svatantra. Many are the tales related about him and his 
supernatural powers. He was born poor and he was pleased to be 
poor and when he was offered riches, he refused them quite poetically. 1 
He lived tor some time at Tiruvahindrapuram near Cuddalur and at 
Srirangam. He visited the Court of Sarvagna Singa. During the 
invasions oi Malikaufer he escaped to Mysore and on the eve of his 
flight composed his Abhitistava. He passed away on Kartika-Purnima 
in November 1309 A.D. Vedanta l?esika is the founder of the Sri- 
yaisnava sect of Vadagalais, by whom he is now worshipped as a 
baint and his image is installed in almost every Visnu temple in South 
India. His life was one of unceasing literary activity. His collected 
works numbered 121, on various subjects, of which many are on 
\ xsistadvaita philosophy. To him goes the credit of preserving <he 
commentary Srutaprakasika. 


a 21. lo vie with Meghasandcsn, Raghuvamsa, Kumarasambhava, 
IT;! .u and Magha, lie i- said to have composed-Hamsasandesa, 
* adu camBa (or Yadavabhyudaya), Marasambhava, Bharavi and Phfdguna, 
bnl only the first two are now available. Yadavabhyudaya is a long 
P" cm in 21 cantos on 0» life of Srlkj-sna and the history of Yadu race. 3 

I’aditkas ihasra is a thousand verses in praise of Rama’s sandals 
Composed in a ingle night in a competitive literary duel. 3 

Sankalpasur) odaya is an allegorical drama in the manner of 
Praboghai androqaya. 4 


1» He raid : 


'rffr f'-nrrfiifcf (hint * ftfopftgq | 
tf 5rsv.1v lit qfj || 


, . ' , K1 ‘ partl7 ' iaNa 3“ i r>-«ly iu Ckantha (Ma.taw and 

S( J Uf>re ,B * comincDtw J r -i •* Dy Appayadik; Ha. DO, NX. 7803. 

). Ed. Myb \i and Bombay, 

4. KJ. tutras Srirangam, Bombay and Bobbin. Translated into Euglieh by 
tayapawryaona lU ? huuath l 5 , Tai (SrtaMff.uu). There Is a icc-mmcmary . n it 
* "*“****• «>uofH-»sn f ;iru.., l haoI§rivaJsa fcuaily (OML, iNo. 14600) and others 
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is a Prakrit poem in praise of Visnu. 


i 



Among his minor poems are Hayagrlvastotra, Devarajapancasat, 
Gopalavimsati, Dehallstuti, Yathoktakaristotra, Astabhujastaka, Para- 
marthastuti, Bhagavaddhyanasopana, Dasavatarastotra. Abhltistava, 
Nyasadasaka, Nyasavimsafci, Nyasatilaka, Srlsf.uti, Bhusfcuti, NUastu+.i, 
Godastuti, Sudarsanasataka, Sodasilyudhastuli, Garudapancaka, \aii- 
rajasaptafi, Dhati pane aka, Vairagyapancaka.® IHs Raghuvlragadya 
and Garudndandaka are prose pieces in praise of Rama and Garuda. 3 


Sul)hashitanivi is a didactic poem of wise sayings like Rkartri- 
hari’s Nitisa^iaka. 4 


122. In Ac.aryavijayacamp0, Knvitarkikasimha Vedantacarya, sou 
of Venkatacarya of Kausika Gotra describes in exquisite prose and verso 
the advent and life of Venkatanatha. 8 Th re are other poems and 
works dealing with. the life and work of Venkatanatha: Nigamfmta- 
c&ryacaritu, 6 Vedantadosikagadya 7 Vedantade^il ucarita® and Vodanta- 
desika Mangalasasana. 9 

His son Varada or Nayanacakya was born in kali 441S(1316 A.D.) 
He was a great scholar and wrote two poems Kokilasandesa and 
ftukasandusa. 10 


anonymous ( DC, XXI.. S54G-49), one b/ a disriplo of Srinivasa of Kousikagojra 
(DC, XX. 7977). For a learned comparison between this and M.ghasandeBa by 
A. V. Gopalacarya seo articles headed San^csadvayasurasvadvii in Udydnapairika , 
Tiruvadi and K. Krislmamacarya, Hamsasandosa, a study, JMys t XVIII. 246. 

1. Ed Madras. 

2 On Vcdaiqadcaika, generally see Gurupammparaprabhava, -Mysore, 114 et seqs . 
where all works are named. T. Rajagopalaoarya, Yaishnavaite Reformers oj Indio 
(Madras) dUousscs on tho date of his death, Beo Udyanapatiha, (Tiruvadi) II. 
3, 37. 

3. These Stotras aro all collected in the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras and 
have been edited by R. V. Krishnamaearya at Kumbakonam and elsewhere. There aro 
commented'* 00 Sriqati, OopalavimBap, La^flvataraTotra by A. V. Gopulaofttya 
and on Yatirajasapti and DayalUaka by Ramanuja, TO, I. 814, 804. 

4. Printed Kfivyamala. Pa 1 V®. Bombay. There i 3 an unfinished common ary 
by Srinivasa Tapacarya of Oonjeevaram who lived in 1850-1904. 

5. Printed, Madras (in Telagu). This work shows ex}uisit ’ conposifcion iu 
pro=re and poetry. DC, XXI, 9290. 

6. DC, XXI. 9129. 

7. DC, XXI. 9409 ; TO, I. 922. 

8. TO, III. 3059. 

TC, 1 • 899. This is by his son Varadueya, 

10. For big other work?, s - Gorunjirampardpi uhSvft (Mysore)) 199, 
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j The famous Prafivadibhayankara was his friend. His son 
\ enkatesa studied under \ enkatanatha and wrote several sfcotras 
apparently during his pilgrimages to Vaisnava shrines. * 2 3 

123. Sakaiyamalla, otherwise known as Mallayarya and Kavi- 
mella, was the son of Madhava. He was a staunch follower of the Advaita 
School and was vanquished in debate by Nayanacarya, son of Vedanta- 
dcsilca at the court of Singabhupala, who ruled from Racakonda about 
loriOA.D. 1 ,ie stt, y runs Itus; fiiukyamalla exercised his magical 
powers to injure the Vaishnava opponent. He sent a demon, named 
Betala, to assume a human form and offer his service to the Vaishnava 
saint and to carry his palanquin on one side. When the demon tried 
to throw down the occupant and to kill him, the priest discovered 
the evil intent and by exercising his own power counteracted the evil 
force and compelled the demon to carry his palanquin to and from 
yith all humility. I rged by Rama in a dream, he composed the poem 
u i )a RARAC.HAVA, By repute the poem extends of 18 cantos, but only 
7 cantos are no* available. It relates the story of the Ramayapa and 
, u '"’ ws ,hR style ot Raghuvamsa. The poetry is simple and fine and 
imagery exquisite.* There is an incomplete commentary by Chaundi, 

o ) Mayis u ri, called ProiJyotin i 4 5 and another by Rampatli Gopinatha. 8 

2. TC, II. 2010-2052. ~ ~~ 

3. Printed i lombay: 8ee Sli II 3 73 

■s. sn.ir. 74 . 

5. TC, III. 3212. 
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Mahakavya (ron/d.) 


124. With the advent of the Empire of Vijayanagar came a revival 
of Sanskrit literature in South India. About the year 1330 A.D., the 
brothers Bukka and Harihara founded the City of Vijayanagar, 1 
Madhava Vidyfiranya was their minister. At the instance of Bukka, 
commission of learned men was constit uted undar Madhava and Sayana 
to collect comment and preserve all works bearing on the Vedic 
religion. Harihara died in 1343 and Bukka continued the work of 
consolidation and within a decade his sovereigns extended to the 
.eastern and western oceans and he became the acknowledged Emperor 
of Karnata. Bukka I rulled till 1374 A.I). and was succeeded by Ilari- 
hara II (1379-1404 A.D.). Harihara extended his sovereignty to 
Mysore and to the banks of the Kaveri to Trichinopoly. After Hari¬ 
hara II came his two sons Bukka II (1404-1406 A.D.) and I leva ray a I s 
(1406-1419 A.D.) one after another. Then came his son Vijaya 
(1419-1421 A.D.) and Vijaya’s son Devaraya 11 (1422-1448 A.D.) 
Devaraya had two sons Mallikarjuna and Virilpaksa arid their sons 
were Virupaksha and Praudhadevaraya. These ruled from 1448 to 
14vS6 A.D. Here ended Sangama dynasty. 


T was in ihe year 1486 A.D. that Saluva Narasimhn, a feudatory 
ruler of Candragiri, deposed the last lingering ruler of Vijayanagar and 
proclaimed himself the Emperor. He died in 1392 A.D. His son and 
successor Imraadi Narasimha was killed by his general Narasa Nayaka 
in 1505 A.D. This ended the short-lived Sat.i \ a dynasty 


Narasa Nayaka assumed sovereignty and lived for a year. He had 
throe wives and sons by them VIranarasimhn. K^snadevaraya and 
Aeyuta. These ruled in order 1506-9, 1509-1529, and 1539-1542 A.D. 
Acyuta had a brother Ranga. Ranga’s son Sadasiva succeeded him 
and was the last of the Tuluva Dynasty. 


I. Gangaaevi writes. fT^RTrltsTT TPT II 

o g,T 3n ® B VijayiS. tt ia also oalL-1 ,y poets Vidyiin.v:' 

L c tho author of the play NMyajiivilSsa (SVH } 
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"Aliya Rama Raya, who married Tirumalamba, daughter of Kr?na- 
devaraya, was practically the ruler of the State during the days of 
Emperor Sadasiva. During his time there was the war with the 
Muhamadan Sultans headed by the Sultan of Bijapur and at the battle 
of Talikola in 1565 A.D., Aliya Rama Raya was killed, Vij ayanagar 
was pillaged and Sadasiva fled away with Ramaraya’s brother Tirumala 
to Penugonda. Some time later Tirumala proclaimed himself the 
Emperor and started the Aravidu dynasty. 


Tirumala ruled from 1570-1593 A.D. He was succeeded by his 
sons Sriranga I (1573-15S5 A.D.) and then by Venkata I, whose name 
is remembered in religious and literary history. His successors lost 
that position and continued to be Rajas of Candragiri, from one of 
whom the East India Company received the grant of Madras in 
1639 A.D. 

These emperors were themselves poets or patrons of poets. Saluva 
Narasimha and Kr^nadevaraya have composed poems and plays of 
merit and they will be noticed in the coming pages. In the courts of 
these emperors, flourished many men of lore and il is thoir work that 
adorn the field of Sanskrit literature for a period of four centuries. 

For convenience of reference the dates of these emperors are 
given below :* 

EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGAR 


I. Sang am a Dynasty. 

A. D. 


1 . 

Ilarihara and his brothers 

1336 

2 . 

Pukka I 

1343-79 

3. 

Plarihara 11 

1379-1404 

4. 

Pukka II 

1404-6 

5. 

Deva Raya I 

1406-10 

6 . 

Vira Vijay a 

1419-21 

7. 

Deva Raya II 

1422-48 

8 - 10 . 

Mallikarjuna 

Virupaksha 

Praudhadeva Raya 

II. Svluva Dynasty. 

1448-86 

11 . 

Narsinga Saluva 

1486-92 

12 . 

Jmmadi Narsinga 

1492-1505 

U 

Ulster y ‘A India, Pad 2 by Garrott nud Sivaram, Chap tor IX, 
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III. Tuluva Dynasty. 

13. Narsa Nay aka 

14. Vira Narsinga 

15. Krishnadeva Raya 

16. Achyuta Raya 

17. Sadasiva 

IV. Aravidu Dynasty. 




1505- 6 

1506- 9 
1509-29 
1529-42 
1542-70 


18. Tirumala 1570-73 

19. Ranga 1573-S5 

20. Venkata 1585 

125- Vidyaranya was the name assumed by Madhava, when lie 
became tlie bead of Sringeri Mutt. He was almost ihe founder of the 
kingdom of Vidyanagar. (Vijayanagar) Kings Bukka and Harihara 
were bis favourite disciples whom be was helping with bis counsel 
in the administration. So he was billed Karnataka-simhasanarstb apana- 
carya. He was the son of Say ana and Srlmat’i of Bharadvaja-gotra. 
His works on law and philosophy are too well-known for enumeration. 
His commentaries on the Vedas are a unique production. 1 His 
Ilevyaparahasotra, a lyric in praise of Parvatb testifies to his poetic 
genius. 2 3 4 5 His Sanl iravijaya relates the history of Sankara.® lie lived 
85 years and died about 1387 A.D.* 

His brother, Sayana, was minister of Kings Bukka 1 and Haiihara XI 
of Vijianagar. lie had three sons, Kampana, a musician, Mayan a, a 
poet and Singana, a Vedic scholar. He died in 1378 A.D. He com¬ 
mented on the Vedas. His Subhasitasudhanidhi is an anthology and 
Alankarasudhanidhi in 10 Unmesas is a work on poetics.® 


His other brother Bhogandtha was a companion of King Sangama 
II. He was an excellent poet and among his works are Ramollasa, 
Tripuravijaya, Srlngaramaajarl, Udaharanamnifi, Mahngamipatistotra 
and Gaurinathas^otra.® 


1, For an account of Vidyaranya by S. Venkatadri, see Anlhrapafcrika, Annual 
Nurjj’jc. (1991-22) 158 9.. 6 co Taylor’s Oriental Histurioal llaiiusoripts (Madras), 02* 
14, XLV. 1 and Sources of Iftjayanagar History <17-51. 


2. SVII, 50. 

3* Printed Madras. 

4. CC. 771. 

5. SR, II, 76-80. 

G. 14, XlA , f or ^stance : 
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125. Agastya was a poet of the court, of KingPrataparudra Deva 
of Waraugal (1294-1325 A.D.) and was probably patronised by King 
Sangaraa and Bukka I of \ ijianagar. His Balahharata, a poem in 
20 cantos 1 relates the whole story of the Mahabharata, beginning with 
the origin of the Kuru line of kings from the Moon. Ilis poetry is 
highly musical and the felicity of expression is remarkable. His name 
was admired by Rajacudamani Diksita. 8 


As the master >f literary art Gangadevi mentions him as the 
author of 74 Kavyas, 8 and as a poet of great [erudition. His learning 
brought him the name Vidyanatha and under that name he wrote his 
Prataparudrayasobhusana.* 

There is a commentary on this poem called Manohara by Saluva 
J ltnma HandaDutha, the famous minister cf Krsnadeva Raya,** king 
of Vijianagar (1509-1530 A.D.).° 

His Krsnacarita is a prose work on the life of Sri Krsna. 7 His 
Nalakirtikaunjudl is a poem on Nala's story available only in 2 cantos.® 

I. TG , II. 2*228; Z>C, XX. 7784. Tanj, Cal • VI. 2589. Ib is not a Catnpu rw 
said by Burnell {Tanj. Gat.) or by S. Kishnasami Iyengar {SVM t 143). 

fiwrfcr ^fofr ll 

Rukminikalyaaa, I. 18. 

3 ' i 

3PR5TTC fT J| 

Madhtiruvijaya , I. 14. 

4. This identity is seen from the following verse : 

JTFIfftf 9ft 9>i<§RT 3TOT9: 9r9IW: 1 

effort nmnr 9ft srrars^iw^Rcf: 

9°RHcr5 o rRT^ ll n. s7 . 

iMjc tuis work, see cb enter on Alankara post. Prataparadcadcvil wrote Yayati.. uita, 
a play in seven Acts Ou the srerel. lovos of Yayati and Sicmisiha and thoir ultimate 
union with the consent of Qnceu Dev »yiini, See chaptor on Drama po:.t, 

5. DC, XX. 778 i 5 ; Tanj. Cat. VI. 2006. 

n. 6Kfl,14 ). Uis si t..’s son Nuilindla Oopa Mantriti was the- author of the 
'-’ mm '''■** <m P»b5JUa:-vn4ro4»ya (see Uni., 114). See S. V. Narasimht Raol 
Krtshnaicwraj* and hi, (1*4. Rev. \’l 1.883) and Andhra Patrika Annua 
number;) (1917), 205, (1911), 13 !, ipy, 

7 liTC, No. 10103. 

b - Thu m * a ■ -‘P 6 «* with Pondyalt Subranania Sastri. 
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long his other works are Laksmisjotra, Slvastiva** Lalifrasahas- 
ranama, Manipariksa, Sivasamhit'T and Sakaladhikara. 

127. Gangadevi was consort of Kampnna or Kamparava the 
second son of Bukka I s (1343-1379 A.D.) who predeceased his father by 
two years. In Madhuravijaya or Vlrakainparayacariia, i. * 3 a poem, now 
extant only as a fragment, she narrates in melodious verses the 
exploits of her husband and narrates the history of his expedition to 
the south. The city of Vijianagar with its temple and suburbs are 
described with all magnificence. Then coiues the moving army and 
its relays on its way to Kanci, where it is quartered for the winter. 
Inspired by the exhortation of a Goddess in his dream to exterpate the 
Musalmaiis and to restore the country to its ancient glory, he advances 
to the South, kills the Sultan of Madura and commemorates his 
victory by munificent grants to the temples of the country. 4 

12$. Vamanabhatta Bana was the son of Komatiyajvan and 
grandson of Varadagnicit of Va^sa Gotra. He was the pupil of Vidya- 
ranya. In his early days he was at Vijianagar and saw the glory of 
Harihara’s reign. There he wrote Srngarabhusaua Bhana enacted at 
the festival of Virupaksa. In narrating the amours of V&f sasekliark* he 
describes the advanced state of civic life there in melodious verses and 
fanciful iraajery. 5 6 7 When about thirty years old, he migrated to the court 
of Peda Kornali VemabhSpala, ruler of Kondavidu (1403-1420 A.D.) C 

Among his poems are Nalahbyudaya,* in 8 cantos, E--ghunatha~ 
iritn, in 30 cantos, 0 dealing with the lives of Nala and Rama, and 
msnsandesa. an imitation of Meghasandesa. 

ParvatTpadiiaya, 0 a drama in 5 icts, describing the marriage of 
Parvatl and Siva is now believed by many to be his composition* In 


i. CC, I. 1; DC, XIX. 7416. 

9. EC, Mysore, Dfe, No. 46 and .-cie also ET. XII, 162. Bub Sewell (forgotten 
Empire , *29) gives to Bukka reign, 1343-1379 A.D. S 3 also TO. lit, 2985. 

3. El. By Hwihvrasnrstri, Triv ia hum, wibh a historical iubcoduoltaa by T. A* 
Gopinatha Row. TC, III. 29^5. 

4. For an account of this poem, see Satiraes of Vijayanj,gar\Hi p Jcry t 

6. Ed. KavySmala, Bombay and Madras. CC, I II. 137 

6. The name of V a raaua -is mentioned in a copperplate gr.vob dated Saka 1338 
1441 A D.). On V5manabhatfca, seo Prabhaliira Sastri'e Hr-inlira Srinathtx, 73 ; 

R. V. Krishnanucli.i'ya, Introduction to Parvatiparinvja (Srirangam), 

7. El. by T. Gauapati Sasferi, S.'Seri^. Tho m.iuusoripb breaks ofi with the 
Scd verso of canto 9. 

f- Cat. VI, 2634 ; CAL, II. 27, 

k h Arsha proSs » Yissagfrpatim by K. T. Teimg, IT vy; by R;%tnam Iyer, 
U.mx.’.naja, t. v _ Vi y # Krishnamackarya, Srirangam. Fot critical Bfeucliefl, see 

28 
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anakalekhfi, 1 in 4 acts, he describes the marriage of Kanakalekha, 
e daughter of Viravarman with Vyasavnrman, both of whom were 
\ idyadharas, born in human world, on the curse of a sage. 

Of his rrhakaf,hamanjari, Q only the portion of it, dealing with the 
story of Kadambari, is now available . 8 

He also composed two lexicons Sabdacandrika , 4 and Svibdaratna- 
kari. B ‘ ' 


His learning was versatile and his poetry was admired. These 
brought him the titles sadbhasivallabha and Kavisarvabhauma. His 
ambition was to emulate Bana of Kadambari fame in the field of 
romance and as he says, his resolve was to remove the deep-rooted 
ill fame that after Bana there was no poet capable of a fine writing in 
prose. Bana was of the Vatsa gotra and in that same gotra, Vamana 
was born. lie thought he had a quasi hereditary claim to gain a name 
in the same field. He thought he was Bana incarnate and called 
himself Abhiuava Bhatta Bana. Bana glorified his patron Harsha in his 
Harsacarita, and this suggested to Varna the theme, that is the life of his 
patron, \ xmabhupala, known also as Viranarayana. Thus came Vira- 
naradayacrita <r Yemabhupalacari^a. Of this the reader will hear more 
in a later chapter. 

129. Lolambaraja. To Harihara's court belonged Lolambaraja, 
^on of Divakara, a descendant of Suryapandita. In Harivilasa,® in 5 
canto o and ia Suialara Damodara 7 he describes the history of Kr^rir 
ending with the death of Kamsa. He was a great physician and h 
wono; on medicine, 8 \ written in excellent poetry, are much admired. 

K. T. Tclaug, IA, i ; I. 219. See K. V. Krisknamacharya’s The Authorship of Parva\i 
Parv»iya (Kumbakonam), . hero views to the contrary arc answered, In the English 
introduction a play U- hamna is abo -fiven as Vamaiu'a, But it is not known whore 
ibo manuscript is available. See also Schuyler, Bibl, 26. 

1. See Kuppusvwmi Safari’s Rejh (1919), il-2. 

2 ; r ^ e manuscript i: in the Adyar Library, Madras. CAL , IX. 4, At the end it 
is Re d tha t i* -was this story that wa. expanded by B5na is hia romance of Kad&mbari. 

In the ‘Dlophon it is Stated that the 
worK svas written by ]'ilua. It is therefore inferred that this poetic version (Brihab 
kathui»uiari}^imnil have boon written by a Buna, not the author of Kadambari, 
an: 1 likely oir;Vamanahhatt» Bana. This story does not find a p.-re 1 lei in Ksomerdra’n 
Virhalkalhamapja» j, 

3. CMy, C09. 

4. TO, Jil. 3880 ; CMy, 609. 

5. CAL, II. 16. 

6. Printed Kavya,nzUi 1t Bombay ; Tanj, Cat. VI. 2914 ; CO, I. 7GC 

7. CAL, II. 16. 8. CC t i, 5*6, 
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130. Virupaksa known as Udavagiri Yirupanna Udayar I was 
the grandson of Bukka and son of Harihara II 1 of the Sangaina dynasty 
of Vidyanagar. 3 His mother was Muttadevi and mother’s father Soma- 
bhupa. He appears to have been \ iceroy at Marakatnpura about 13S4 
A.D. In his Narayanavilasa, 8 a play in 5 acts, he calls himself the 
Governor of Karnata, Cola and Pandya mandaias and claimed to have 
planted a pillar of Victory in Simhala. In his play Unmatta Raghava, 4 
in one act, he describes the lamentations of Rama on the loss of SItsa. 


Madhava 0 was poet of the Court of King Virupaksa of 
Vijianagar 6 and was patronised by his minister, also called Virupaksa. 
His Narakasuravijaya, the poem of which 9 . antos are now extant, 
describes the story of conquest of Narakasura by Krs?a. 7 The language 
is terse and his appreciation of poets is a specimen of his melodious 
poetry. 6 


T Harihara ruled between 1309-1401 A D. Taylor, (Or. Ilis. Ifss., II* 93} places 
Harihara in 1385-1429 A.D. and Sewell (Eorg, Emp. 404) says that Virupaka was son 
of Harihara and gives'theic dates 1470 and 1 79 inactively. In Mys. Aroh. Rop. 
(1927) Mis. No. 189, 155 Yirupanna is called son of Bukka. 

2. El, 111. 226, where he is called Vitup2kf> I • of his inscriptions, 

see El, VI. 323 f, n. His Ariyar grant (1.4, XXXVlll, 12) is dated Saka .1312 

1390 A D.). The other Virupaksa, the last of the Sangama dynasty lived about X4S0. 

his inscription dates Saka 1392 (1471 A.D. ). Id, XXI. 321. Oa the ancestry of 
cupaksa see 14, XXXIV. 19. 

8. SR, l. 6, 90; GO, III, 63 ; SVH, 53. Schuyler (Dibl) gives date 1350 A.D. 

1. CAL, 11,27. Iu tbo Taujoro Palace Tbibrary, the following books ate found 
uuder the name of Virup3ksa, baa b identity U not dear ; Saradasaryail (a 
oomniontary on Caudrubka), Oolacampu, Virupfiksacampu, See 2\ri/. Oat. VII, 3i3i. 

5. For his inscription dated 1470 A.D., see IA , XXi, 322, SVH, 6,6/. 

6 . Madhava and Mudhavapuri, peats quoted in Piidydvali, Madbava of Tallita- 

nagara, author of Uu lb orad-Ba (priutd in HaborUn, 913), M:db iva author of 

SubhadrXharana Sriga4i$ a (p'ltod, Bombay) and Pt iu.iyimadha'*vcampv (PR, UT, 
395, Mii||liava, sou of Laksm-iru, aa'h.r of Daaulildkavya (print. Bombay) and 
Madhavasona, poets quoted in 8km arc f. at persons. 

7. Taut. Cat. VI. 2772 Vim; Iks a the minister wrote GaJurnjSsyitkdpwalli 
tn which ho cays he was tho minister of king \ I .-upaksa. 

a- 3iq9T^f3r^f*R5r i srrssrssr. n 

$4 sre«tr<i; I ?FitansM(fawt ll 

WPT9T ¥TPl 'W:| *9T * icT^ f ,: : =4 OTSI35MI 
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131. Saluva Narasimha was a king of Vijianagar of the second 
dynasty who ruled in 145G-1486 A.D, Mis father was Gunda, grand¬ 
father Gauta (Gauiamara) and great-grandfather Saluva Mangi. His 
mother was Mallambika, Me married Srirangamba. Me died in 1493 
A.D. Gauta was the chief of Kalyana and his descent has been 
traced to the Moon. Mangi was a friend of prince Kampana, son 
of Lmperor Bukka, and accompanied him in his expeditions to 
^lie south, He made extensive gifts to the shrine of Bnrangam. 
He was for a long time commander of the forces under king 
Mallikarjuna and his successors of the first (Sangama) dynasty and 
appears to have proclaimed himself king late in his life. His 
mother Mallambika had no issue for a long time. Gunda and 
. Inllambika retired to Ahobilam for perfuming penance near 
God N.irasimha of that place. “ Pleased with their devotion the 
God appeared before the king in a dream, and expressing his 
satisfaction at their devotion, promised them a son possessed of 
all virtues and ordained to rule the whole world. The king awoke 
fr ca his dream and communicated it to his wife. After a short 
'me a son was born to them whom they called Narasirnha after 
tliu God. 1 he military genius and excellent qualities' of Narasimha 
are then described at length. He is said to have ruled over the 
territory comprising the Kalyana, Kanchi, Katak, Kunlala, C hoi? 
ano huidraka. The poets and scholars of his court one day, afh 
extolling his great qualities, requested him to display his scholars! 
by the composition of a poem (Kavya) on the life of Rama ” Thu 
came to compose his poem Ramabhyudaya in 24 cantos. 1 Ik 
colophon to the 3th canto, however, it is said that the author was 
bonadrmatha, son of Abhirama and Rajanatha and the work is 
c a i i ed M ah ana 1 1 •. k a-agraj i t ak a vy a. 

132, Krishna Deva Raja was the sou of Narasa aud Nagamba 
Hi brothei i >i \ iran:u'. imha., of the J uluva dynasty of Vijianagar. 

. lo ascended the throne, in succession to his brother, in A.D. 1509 and 
alter a glorious reign of 21 years passed away in 1529 A.I)., leaving 
his name behind him in Indian History us ‘the king.’ 3 He was a fino 
M'or,,man, graceful artist and versatile scholar. All South India was 


So, -li it ’ c 1 ! }“ d ox »»«» **'!■'< 7, -to. ;vi. aa. so. 

), t b „ U - 13l *“ »'“« l '<*‘J- EiKi-in, 108; Taylor’- UUl- Manus- 
", ifoio wre KamBbl.yudnjMUak* K: vya {Op. I5&-). anonyiiuus. Rar.a. 
mh 'uiu'V' r X ^ ^ ; ' D k:u -a {UTC, JG1 with eotnmuir try*, aud Hama- 

{CC I *™:?) . y y " t,JV « lman - ■' •" 1'l.vaayalokv by Yyasa Lti Uanuujev*. 

-■ T«yfc.- (. •. given the flut.-. U03-15.W. doeolo 1:1, I. aja ; I I, 1.73. 
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bis sway and under him were his feudatory chiefs, dispersed 
throughout his territories. Of his military exploits in wars against 
Adiishah, we have glorious accounts in con i o in p or ary chronicles. 1 

His father had two other wives Tippamba, and Obamamba. Vira- 
narasimha was son of Tippamba and Acyuta son of Obamamba. His 
father’s father Isvara was a companion of Saluva Nara^imha in his 
expeditions. 3 He had a son Tirumala and a daughter J irumalamba who 
married Aliya Rama Raja. 8 He was an ideal king, a great poet and a 
generous patron of leiters. The Telugu poet Namdi Timmayya called 
him Sri Krsna incarnate. 4 

He had three queens of whom Tukkii was the daughter of 
Prataparudra Gajapati r of Orissa, but the marriage seems to have not 
been happy. 5 A virtuous lady that she was she resigned herself to her 
fate and sang a few verses on her forlorn, perhaps, undeserved 
Condition. * Of I he works of Kladova Raya, Lsaparinava is a drama 
on the marriage of Usa, 7 and Jfimbavati Kalyana is a drama in five 
acts, enacted at the Chaitra festival of Yirupaksa, the tutelary deity of 
his Empire. 8 It describes the story of the recovery of Syamantaka 
jewel by KpSna, his victory uvor Jambavanfa and his marriage with his 
daughter Jambavatb 0 Other works are mentioned in his 1'elugu poem 
Amnktamalyada, arc Madalasacaritra, S atyavadhu -s an Iv an a, Sal: ala- 
kathasfvrasangraha, RasamanjarT and Jmlnacintamnni, 10 Ras mxknjari, a 
work on poetics contains illustrations in praise :>f Krsuadcvaraya : 


1. For an account of his reign, see Sewdi’s Ec'<j(iten Empire (bondon. 1000} 
320-164 and the appendices confcaibing fcho Chronicle of Paes an i Nam/.. Commentaries 
ui Afonso D’Alt . aier.juo (Kd. Ifakluyt) Bellary Dt. Manual and Madras Christian 
College Magazine (1680 Dec.) and articles in Andhra Patriku annual numb s, V. 131, 
195 : X. 187, '35. 

For his inscriptions, See El, I860, 393 IV. 3,268. /.!, XXIV205, J nil AS, 
XII. 836 ; IToUich, 671, 132. 

2. Si'll, 8 and extract. 33 to 40 from Telugu po- m . 

3. He was practically ruler between 1542-1565 A D. and he fell m the battle of 
Talikota His brother Tirumala ! cm mo King and removed his ea A Cal to Pooukonda 
and bis son Veuk itap ti lo Chandragiri. 

-1. See his*Amuk{»m3Uya4 : l, 8 'H, 133 

5. Sea fcho Introduction to Nad India t j-p.da commentary on ) rabodbacaud. nUya 4 
-$VB t 144 

6. SYH, 143. But the . v- - do uofc teem to 1 her couip. > ti Oi.o verso is 
found in Mukula’s Abbhjhavrttinmfrka. 

7. The mauu.ecipfc is *iid t :j be in the library of Vane; m '. Hyderabad Sfcata* 

Th;... arc other plays of the ame name by .SH livuMcdr va (77c; . 276;, bv Rudrib va, 
(tanj. Jal, \ Ill. 3(3*19), analysed on Mit-ra X- i; , (Hi. I'M) and t s:I :a i by 
Harsuuit.ha. ((;< l, 71) and P.,i_ins t Usap > y Mjy.'vcaur'U by Kavi T < X\i. 

8185: Opp, H 3604) and l -aha-aria by Trivikrama [BTC, 157) .and UsSo’ruddka in 
prakrifi (T( . III. 401.0 

C. fifPH, ljj; \ MO. 

R;irn ’ : H/uie, f.r i iininiV >iva(ih um ;:r * • 

10. SVH t 184. 
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it is therefore conjectured that it was not his own work but of a poet 
of his Court. 


133. firamalamba’s literary achievements were the subject of 
universal admiration. She began under King K r sna Devaraya and 
continued to the days of Acyutaraya of the Tuluva dynasty of 
Vijianagar. 


1 he only extant work of hers, Varadambikaparinaya, * 1 is a pleasant 
prose-poetic composition. It begins with a short geneological history 
and describes the exploits of Narsa, his marriage of Obamamba, 
and the birth of the son Acyu-fca. 2 * Then follows the marriage of Acvu^a 
and Varadamba, a princess of Salaga and ends with the installation 
of their boy China Venkatadri, as the Yuvaraja. 8 

134. Dindimas. Connected with the Court of Vijianagar are the 
poets of the Dindima family. Their history is recorded in a work called 
Vibhagaratnamala or \ ivekapatramala,* composed about 200 years 
ogo. The author’s name is unknown. The following account is # given 
there. Oiiginally resident at Mandara, a village on the Ganges, eight 
Brahmins of Saiva eet of different Gofcras were taken by a Cola king 
from Benares to his countty, and were settled at the village of Metta- 
padi (Talpagiri), in North Arcot District, Madras. In that village was 
installed he deity Rajana^ha after whom the image was named Raja- 
nathapuraiii. lhey became divided into 21 families and gradually 
expanded into seventy at the date of that work. Then the story 
follows how Arunag, rinatha in whose time it appears this work was 
was refused the grant of a garden ground by Praudhadevaruya 
or Vevaraja 11(1422-1448 A.D.), how in displeasure he went to Delhi 
and bawug pleased the King there Suratrana by his erudition, he 
brought a letter to Praudhaclevaraya and as a result of it the garden 
ground vx- donated to him ns an Agraharam. 5 From the family 
<f Ai nnagirinatha came poets of the Court of Viayanagar under 
successive kings and composed their edicts recorded in inscriptions. 


1. Ttxnj. Cat. VII, 3*244, Fora full account 
Proceedings ofFurth Oriental Gonferonco XI. 181. 


, soc paper by Lakshman Satup in 


Acyuto. ascei: "lei the throne in 1530 A.D, 

3. SVJl, 170 

i - yc < 1 M® 1 - t'Vlittoa iviLh translation and notes by T. Gopinatharow, I A , 

X'LVU. S3, 83, 'Ji 130. i a short aonuat, see Vetari Prabhakua Sarfri’s (Irgava 

Naisidha, Chapter V. 


.v iUaoba of KfUyapas-otta, BbSsHra of Gautama gotta. RSianStba of 
;• -V;;, -‘tbrahmriya of S3 Ulya gotra, Jataabafaw of geivatsagotra ; 

Nilakanfha of bh;ua!waja Rotca Sowanajha of Gojama (Samaga) gotta andl&ffi. 
S.rjkrji ; ,ttft. bron:. the :ic. t family oaue TySgataja 






.miladon of (he dates of inscriptions and of the prologue to the play of Sphtilinga, this geneology is evolved. 



Abhirama Bindukavi 

(Xrivatsa) ( Gautama ) 

I I x 

I Nrjtaraja (Srikavi) 

I I 

Sabh&pati Abhiram^mbika m. Bajanatha I 

Aranagirinatha 
(Dindima II) 


KSmaksI Svayambhu m. Daughter Bajanatha 

(Dindima III) 


Prasadavallabba 

(Kaiyapa) 

| 

l 

Sabhapaji 

I 

BhS&kara 


Tyilgaraja 


>br§n* Kama Sivasurya Arunagirinatha Daughter vz. Svayambhu 

| alias Kumiiradindima [ 

Bhbskara (Dindima IV) | | 

; _ Svayambbunatbarama Gururama 

1 I 

Bajanatha III Daughter 
m. Sphulinga 


From the prolo.uj to Soma'-al!iyo.ran<v.ida, it appears teat Arunagirinutha was the daughter’s son of Dindimaprabhu and sister's 
-cv: of SabhSpati :\rA nn's ; Srika.i prabhu and'from SOlvabhyudaya that this Srikaviprabhu v?as Nattaraja. This shows 

Abhlr&mSmbb 3 mother of Arumgiri, -as wrongly given in Vibhagapatrainflla as the daughter of GnruswSmi and Soman atba is also 
wro I/ s'xou to be Ar.u- vgirir Sfua’e mother’s brother, because a statement by the poet himself is entitled to better credence that a work 
written v.-. re centuries la:er from memory and tradition. 
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135. Amnagirinafcha I was the son of Rajanfitlia I and Abhi- 
ramainbika of Gautamagotra of Samasakha. His' mother's father Abhi - 
rama was a scholar in Srikanthagama and was known as Dindimaprabhu 
(Dindima 1). Sabhapati was his mother’s brother, and Nrttaraja, his 
father’s father, known also 6rikavi was the head of Purendra-agraharam, 
a poet in eight languages and a victor of the poet Nagana. 1 He married 
Yagnarabipa. 8 His fame was always proclaimed by beat of dindima and 
he was therefore called Dindiraakayisarvabhau in a (Dindima II). He 
graced the court of Parudhadevaraya or Devaraya II of Yijianagar 
(1422-1448- A.D.). 3 He vanquished Kavimalta in disputation. His 
Sommavalliyogananda is a prahasana replete .with humour, ridiculing 
the amorous overtures of an ascetic to a fallen married woman. 4 

136. Rajamaiha II was Arunagirinatha’s son. He was also known 
as DindimakaWsarvabhauma (Dindima IL). His fame was even greater 
tnan that of his father and extended to the kingdoms of Sera, Cola 
and Paridya when he received honours of precedence. He married 
Durga. Ilis pr< ici- ncy in h trionics, languages and philosophy brought 
him new titles Do was a favourite of Sfilva Narnumha, goneralis umo 
of Kings of Vidyanagar, iwh&se activities as such began 'in 1456 A.D. 
as the first of the Salva dynasty. 8 

In grateful regard for his patron, he wrote Situ V ABHYUD AY A ,* a 
poem in 13 cantos, describing the achievements of his ancestors and 
himself. Salva invaded Kalinga and Dasarna and conquered the 
Bhamini Sultan Mohammad. He then proceeded northward conquer¬ 
ing the (ia;.tp t q } i kings and having visited Benares, he came back to 
Ca ndragiri which he made his residence for the worship of Y^isnu at 

1. i.h. > it»f<jn.iatioii is taken from Lho pruloguo to BouiaviilliyogaKauda, whero 
Nrtt.iraja is aim described :n | 

3. • • o P80C\ f. No. 138, 227; SIT. 1 } 70, 83, 1G2, 109 Sowell’s Forgotten 
Empire, 401; Virabbadra cow's Andhrui i .iritam, III. S3S ; Andhrapairika Annual 
Number i3i. 1.53. lu Mys, Aroh. Rc; j., (1927), 2G, dates for Ptaudha Pratapu, 
bevanwa are given ; > 10*1410 A.D. and Malliaatha is roid to have lived in his 
court. 

•t. vc, ii. we,. 

5 Sen Fl ' ViI - 74 ^ J. Hstaayyn Pantuln); VirabhtwJraion’s Andbruls 

oaritam, III, 410. 

G. th.:.v -t, Madras, j’or a^hort account, . o SVH xii. 30, 90. Pjr extracts, 
w o DC, XX, /U7. 
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_ti. There he ruled in all glory and greatno3s and there is a 

benediction that be may rule the world for all time. 


<§L 


The poem makes no mention of Xarasimha’s rale at Vijianagar, 
For many years he was only commander of the forces of Vijianagar 
under Mallikarjuna and his successors and it was probably because 
the last of the Sangama dynasty died issueless or became powerless 
that he assumed the reigns of Government and proclaimed himself 
king. It appears therefore that this poem was composed about i4S0 
A.D., while yet Narasimlia was only a viceroy with his seat of Govern¬ 
ment at Candragiri. 

*37. Sivasurya. Abhirama’s son Sabhapati had a son Svayam- 
l<hu and a daughter Kamakoti or Abhiramakamaksi. 1 2 3 Svayambhu 
married the daughter of Dindimall and his descendant was Sivasurya, 
of 6rivafesagotra. lie wrote Piin d a vabhuy ud ay a, fl a poem in 8 cantos, 
on the story oi Mahabarata. His son Bhaskara was preceptor of 
King Halagbatti and wrote VaUIparinaya, 8 a play in five acts, staged 
at Jambunatha's festival at Tiruvanakkfival near Srirangam. Abhirama¬ 
kamaksi had two sons Kpsi^a and Rama. In her Abhinava-Ramiibhyu- 
daya, a poem in 24 cantos, she relates in exquisite verse ihe story of 
Rama. 4 5 * 


138. Arunagirinatha II, Kumara Dindima or DindimalV, was 
son of Rajanatha II. He lived at Parendra-agraharam and was patronised 
by Viranarasimba of Vidvfmagar (1505-150 ) A.D.) and Krsli,i(lev.iraya 
(i509-1510 A.D.R Ho was versed in many i.mguages and bore the 
tide Diudiniakavisarvabhauma and Kavirfijaraja. His VIrabhadravijaya,® 
a dima, describes the creation of Vlrabhadra and the deso action oi 
Ipaksa's sacrifice and was enacted at the festival of 
BhQpa^irSyapuram. 


139. Rajanatha Hi wns Kumaradindin. -f son. His Bhagava^a- 
t'ampu 7 was composed at the Inslano. of king A< yutantya of Viji.magnr 


1. These particular--: urr fardishet by ViblKcparatutMtiiUrt supra. 

2. TC. IV. 5813. 

3. DC XXL. 8580. Bhiijkira, author oi Unmat^a Pughava, was a contemporary 
of VHyur»nya. 

4. TC, IV. 5202. 


5. TG, li 1.2832. 


G. T\r$na iGvai jynk; • ■vn '\\ iq - P- vv 
of the kin-; and llhmjati cmi > Med r< 

7, DC, XXI. 82* . I’ . tx ra.ts 

29 
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o42 A.D,) 1 and describes the life of Krsna. Ilis Acyuta- 
RAYAP.HYUDAYA 3 is a poem in twelve cantos. It begins with a short 
sketch of the reign of the earlier kings of the Tutuva (third) dynasty 
<4 v ijianagar tracing their descent from the Moon and rapidly traces 
the lives of Narsa and his sons Yiranarasimha and Kr>nadevarayg. 
On the death of the latter in 1530 A.D. Acypiaraya, his step-brother 
and son of Narasa, by his third wife Obalamba became king. The 
main theme of the poem is a description of Acyufcaraya’s South Indian 
expedition, the object of which was the restoration of the Pandya ruler 
to his dominions whence he was driven away to the King of Cera. 

1 he king visited several places of pilgrimage, Tltupati, Kaialiasti, 
Kane hi and Madura and made a tour through Travancore and the 
W est Coast. The poem closes with the seige of Bijapur and the 
victory over the Sultan and the king’s triumphal entry into his 




capital, 

140 K umaradindima’s daughter was married to Mallikarjuna or 
Hpiu.t ix r.A K \vi. He v*as the son of Laksmana and Savitri of Bhara- 
dvfijago^ra. liis father's father was Somanat.ha and was Lhe dcsciple 
of habhapntideeika. His Satyabhamaparinaya in five acts describee 
the marriage of Kgsna and Satyabhama and was enacted at the festival 
at Milieu da. 0 


141, Besides the son Ku in fir ad inditing Rajanatha 11 had a 
dauhter ho married Svvayambhu, daughter's son of Rajanatha land son 
of Tyauo.raja of K sya] -igotra. Swayambhu had two sons Swayambhu- 
nf.tha and Gururama. Swayamhhu na . n v or Guru Swayambhunatha 
v> ■ ’ o S nk .. ananTi ;ampu on the fight between Siva and Arjuna as 
described by Bu iravi 4 and a poem Kj-snavilasa 8 inU4 cantos on the life 
oi ; Krjna. Among lrs distinguished ancestors, Gururama mentions 
Aghora^iva<ieaika, Prasadavallabha, Dhnkkiisabhupati and Bhaskura 

1 11 IV, 28,339; V, 19 ; XXIII, 1 ‘29 ; F.S.O C, l. No. 130, 133; El , 
i. 3"3 ; 1 « 1 ; til. l'H, 161. EC, Plot i, 176; As. Res. XX, 26. Bor an account 
cl bis i i ;n geo 8'vv 4Ta Forgotten Empire, Oh. XIII. 

‘2. Bor lull bammary'ol its contents, sec FH, 103,168. Bor tho e^taufc 


ipiion, gee DC, 

XX 7687 

FI • x. i\. • t si..; canted 8rirang;tm with an 

► biolion by I Btl 

i3ii b ratlin ur 

x. ly mil a commentary by R, V. Krishnama- 

b. £cc 1.4, XXXV 

I, 362. 


n. re, m am a 

. wlu ro tho 

i i, - ’Ry is o given. Tbcro is another 

oi i be r vioo Lamit 

by K r pun of 

■•hirbh.fcTnvj, {TC, 111.2937). Aulrechfc (QCl, 1. 

m-Hitianb a pi vy o 

1 that mitno ' 

by Kr$n *kavi idta. 


EC, XXI. 8303. 
TO, 111 ' 3‘20. 



who wrote a Prasannakavya. His Subhadra-Dhaaanjaya 1 in five acts 
relates the story of Subhadra’s marriage and Ratne^varaprasaflana/ 2 play- 
in five acts celebrates the marriage of Ratnacuda, with Ratnavalf. 
daughter of Gandharva Vasubhuti, brought about by the good graves 
of God Ratnesvara of Benares, whom the maiden propitiated by her 
devotion. Mndanngopulavilasa is a bhana on the loves of Krsna and 
Radha. 3 Hariscandracarita-campu narrates the story of Hariscandra. 
This work was written as he says on Monday in Tula of \a!a of the 
Cycle after Kali 4 709. 4 5 

142. Appayya Oiksita was born at Adayapalam near Kanci in 
the Kanya month of Kali 4654 (1554 A.D.). 6 He was the son of Ranga- 
raja of Bharatjvaja Gotra. 6 For many years he lived at Vellore under 
tho patronage of Chinn.: Bomraa Bhupala 7 by whom ho was honoured 
with a shower of gold. 8 Later on he was invited to the Court of 
Penukonda by Emperor Venkata<Jeva of Vijayanagar (1586* l()ld A.D.) 
In the last year of his life he visited the Pandya country at the 
invitation of Tirumala Naik to settle some sectarian disputes at 

1. DC, XX1.8556. 

2. DC, XXL 8182. 

8. DC , XXI. 8110. 

4. TG, III. 2318. 

5. Sec. T. S. Knpprsami Saatr is IntUoduotloa to GanSvaj’araria [Kavy^mala, 
No. 7G, Bombay), SivSnanda Yogis’e Dik4i|acariga and P. S. S Sahtrih- Li'j of 
Appayv l DiU^ita (Madras). 

u. Ia the introduction to Alaukdra CandrikS (Venkatesvar Freer, Bombay) it is 
said that Appayya Djk§ita was tho grandfather of Vc Avtddbvuri, the utho: of 
V i »v&ganadarfo. This mistake originate 1 in the similarity of the names. Yen kata 
dhvari's grandfather vas also called Appayya This wror received an apparov support 
from tho circumstance that v e nl; i adhvari .v tho nephew of Ten .Irya, who wc.s % 
contemporary of Appayya Dik§it a. v ' ckatadhvarl was of Ajre/ >. Go pu and Appayya 
Piksitn. Wa9 of Bharadvdja u-ojra. i n tho Rama into, (notion o.) the . >!• frays 
canine therei-v that the father':. - name was V* . .vj v. Thl \ 

U a wrong reading for qftwjsff: ("Y DC, XXII. 8012). 

7. Boo grants dated Saka 1439, 1171 (A.D. 158(1, If id ';. Hultz a SU, I. C:\ Qi 

and ".rant kw d .8aka 1523 [CA Xtll. 127 (not 17 , ' This Ch\ m* B >muiu wa ' 
son of Ohiana A ira and father of LingaLing inn.c ry:_ * "'hi: »ff ora Pom \ * of \ . . 

must 1 j distinguish. 1 from another of tho (Sain > name, who was tho son of re tain *, 
the : vaator of Chok.;ana|ha eilvi the aufli v d tho Pi t', Jyftm \:y. lip.ua and .An .?• t- 
rRghava ( BTC : Gin). 

8. On tho valuable presents mU: by (hat kin^ c •; yy.w»1'i 1 • a •» c-c 
Samarapungava’s : r^h.iyatrapraban^ha Cam pa {DU, XX l, GAO) and -v 17, 
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Madura. 1 He was the tutor in Vedanta to the famous Bhottoji 
Hiksita. 9 He was the first scholar that placed the Srikantha school of 
philosophy on a firm basis. 3 He was best in the Purva and Uttara 
Mimamsa. With his eleven sons well read and alive at his death, he 
pajsed away with pleasure at Cidambaram in 1626 A.D. at the age of 
seventy-two. 4 He is the reputed author of 104- works the range of 
which covers poetry, poetics, dialectics, philosophy etc. 5 


143. Among his poetical works are Atmarpanatuti or Sivapan- 
casika, 0 Aryasafaka,* llasakumaracaritasangraha, 9 pancaratnastava, 0 
Sivukarnamrta, 10 Vairagysa^aka, 11 Bhaktamarastava, 19 Sanjistava, 23 


1. “In the.year S. S 1514, in Dundubhi year, the 17th of Masi month Muthu- 
Tirumalai Naicker came to Madura in order to be anointed (or installed) to receive the 
sceptre and other ensigns of royal authority. Having thus arranged the plan, the 
work was thus begun to be carried into execution at once on the 10th of Vyasi month, 
of Akshaya year during the increase of the moon. From that time forward as the 
mister came duly to inspect the work, it was carried on with great care. As they 
were proceeding lirst in excavating the Teppakkulam they dug up from the middle a 
G&napathi (or image of Ganesa) and oaused the tamo to condesceud to dwell in a 
temple built foe the purpose. As they were placing the sculptured pillar of the Vasanta* 
’umdapam and wero about to fix the one which boro the representation of Yekapada- 
uViCthi they verc opposed by the Yysbnavas. Hence a dispute arose between them and 
tho Saivas, which lasted for six months and was carried in the presence of the 
Sovereign, Two arbitrators were appointed. Appa Dikshifcar ou tho part of Saivas, and 
Ayya Dikshitar or .\yy,xu on the part of the Yaishnavas. They consulted Sanskrit 
a ' boritiesand made the Sastras agree ; after which the pillar of Yekapaca-murtbi wac 
fixed in its place.'’ [Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts, U, 149, 153], 

2. S:e his Siddhan^adipaka. 

3. His :ommontary Sivaikamani^jEfiki has a place equal to the Bha^ya of 
tUmaouja or Sankara, 

i, It is said he uttered thb Ut "orse ou his deathbed ; 

^rfsRfwr; l 

mfo ?w <*i?r * f-mi Rc# II 

r >. So says Nilakautha in his SivalildrnaYa (l. 0). For his works, soo CO % I. 22, 
II. 5, SKC t 805, HR II. xii, |H 

0. BTC. 103. 

7. cu, ir. 5. 

8. Printed Kavycmala I, Bombay, 91. 

9. Opp, II. 7192 . UR, II. 1939, 

10. HR, Ill. 1724. 

id« Printed Kavyanmla I, Bombay. 

12. TC, ID. .. :03; Hit, 1U, 1 723, 1924. Phare is a Bhakf §mua«tofcra of 
Mduaping.'. f pR t Vi, List of author Print \ iia.yam5.la, Bombay, 

13 Opr- XI. 7295, 
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SSmayaricitatparyaairnaya , 1 Ramayaiudatparyasangraku, Bharatastava, 
RamayaV isfirasamgraba , 1 Raiimyanasarabtava,® Varadarajastava or 
Varadarajastaka, Afiityastotraratrm , 0 Sivakamistavarattia , 7 Sivamnhima- 
kalikastava . 8 


He has written commentaries on Yedantadesika’s poems, on Govinda 
DiksitYs Harivamsasaracarita f ° on Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodava 10 
and a play Yasumatuitrasenavilaha . 11 


His Citranrimamsn is a disquisition on the nature of Alankaras and 
runs to the end of Atisa) < >kt,i. ia HR YjSivartika is a treaiise on the 
three modes of signification. 18 His Kuvalayanai'da is a standard work 
on the subject of the figures of speech 54 and is designed as a commentary 


1. Opp, H. 4834 ; Hi: JI. 1019. 

3. Opp, II. 5411, 9379 , 10355 ; HR, II. 1009. 

8. HR. IT. 1010. 

4. Opp. It. 7200 ; HR, 11.1932. 

5. CO, II. 22. 

G. HR, III. 1733. 

7. HR, II. 3037, III. 2315. 

8. HR, II. 1025. 

9. CC , I. 22. 

10. Taylor, I. 222, Opp , IT. 2070, 3712. 

11 . Mys. 1 . 

12. HI. Boiabiy, Iva r yamal& No. 33. The -as criticised by Jaganni-Uha, in hie 
Chi^ramhaamsai bandana. There is a commentary on tho Ci{ramim5msa called SndhSL 
by Dhubinanda son of Ranubala of Vasista gotra, bom at Bhar .pur probably of uhe 
18th coniury, Ho also wrote a commentary a tho Mritcakatika. Sec DC, XXIX, 
8658. 

13. Ed. Bombay, Kavyainala. 

14. Ed. Bombay, Rnvyamala. Fjr translation into English, fico Sak< VIII. 3. 
VII. 67. The colophon says tint the work was written at tho direction of King 
Yenkatapati of Pcuukoud i. There arc commentaries on it :— 

(i) Almlcuraon'id. .Vi by Vaidyi,utlha, ?: n of TatsaJ Ramabbatta (l.o.) Bombay. 
Ho was a DesasLa btab mi a of Verula in the Maharastra country—probably of tho 18th 
century. DC, XXL1. 80lG, He wrote also a commentary on Kitvyapradipa of Govinda, 
DC, XXIX. 8621. 

(ii) Rasikara»J o.‘:: by GaagadharTtdhwar ?.s. Ho Bays that App.;ya J>ik§ifa 
wrote more than a hundrel works. This comment '.:oc is referred to by Apphkavi, in 
his firngSramanjavi Sub -.jlyam, compos'd in tho reign of the Tanjore King Shahji 
(1034*1711) and probably wa. his oonbrnp rary. 

(iiv) Cavi^fkura Can dr it: by Childkamarti Tirumxlacftry.\, sdd ot B^Lmaoujl- 
c3rya of RiiLnapic|ha village near Kotipalli in Godavari District? (W, II 2636), TTo 
Las alto composed a comme'k try on tho Pra^apar d iya (Ibid. 2053). 

(iv) AlankardSU'rna of Na v,ji BhaRa (K, 98, 101). 

(v) Kuvyamanjnvi o* v V ,«v5;is 3h.V,tac3cv.. # (Jo*, II 122; C % S42' 
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on [ayadeva’s Caadriiloka. * 1 2 * The illustrations are not his own, but the 
treatise is elementary for beginners and scientitic for elaborate com¬ 
mentaries. His Vairagya-sataka forms the last work of his life and 
reflects best the sentiment of peace and serenity. 

144. Among the dcsciples of Appayya Diksita was Kalahastb 
ho wrote the Sanskrit poem Vasucaritra. 9 It is doubtful whether the 
original poem was in Sanskrit or in Telugu. It is dedicated to Goddess 
Kamaksi of Kanci. 


(vi) by MathuranSfeha (N, 100, GOB). 

(vii) by Asadhara [PR, I, 114 ; BP, 265.) 

(viii) Called Budharanjaui (TO, II. 1091 ; SR, II. 81 ) 

(is) Sankbyavafc of Kuravi family ( TC , IV, 5651.) 

There is a criticism, Kuvalayanandakhandana bv Bhimaseua of Jodhpur [Ultra, 
X). 

1. Somo doubt is at times expressed, but without foundation, that Caudraloka 
vasalro a part of Kuvalayananda and written by \ppaya Diksi|i himself. See 
Introduction to Edition with Catnatkatacandrika (l.c.) 

2, It is called a Campu. See A. E. Gough’s Records , 144. Andhrapatcika 

Annual number (1017-8), 225. 
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S / [note on vidyaranya] 

Alankf.rasudhanidhi 1 is attributed to Vidyaranya. On the identity 
of Vidyaranya with Madhava, there appears a doubt, for there is an 
indication of a contrary view that Sayana 2 and Madhava composed 
Vedabhasya and other works at the behest of Vidyaranya. The follow¬ 
ing passage \Afyt. Arch. Rep. 1932), pp, 103-7] from VidyaranyakSla- 
jnana is instructive : 8 

“ (Praise of the sage Vyasa). I bow to Vidyatirtha, the Mahesvara 
whose breath is the Vedas and who created the whole Universe from 
the Vedas. I, Vidyaranya by name, am telling briefly what happened 
to me while I was in the Vindkya mountain. May all people listen 
attentively. O guru, lord of gods, my master, I am going to Benares 
to clear my doubts in the commentaries on the four Vedas. May vou 
be pleased. J J 

One morning, while dwelling in\he Vindhya mountain, I met a 
Brahmarakshasa named Sringin of Prisni-gotra suffering from thirst 
and hunger and emaciated. I asked him who he was and where he rvas 
and why he was wandering in the forest alone and why he was so 
emaciated. He explained that it was due to his having received 
a gift called Tulapurusha from Rama in the age of Treta and not 
having performed the requisite penance. I however pleaded my 
inability to help him with food since I was an ascetic. Sringin replied 
that he would enable me to meet the sage Vyasa from whom I could 

get all the necessary miraculous powers .1 followed the" 

directions of Sringin and met Vyasa in the disguise of a hunter (kiratal 
leading four dogs (which were really the Vedas) and proceeding to 
!• Afy*- Arah, Rep. (1908), 27. ~~ “- 

2. Sco para 125 suira. 

3. My t .trot, Be P . (1932), 103-7. According to this the foundation of the 


City was in Saka 1258, Dhatri. Vaimkha Buddha SapLi. ZSH Nakshaha' O , „ 
ImstobeiuoS^’ thC readiD8S diffeC hECe a ° a thOTe - but following verse 

TO**? | 

srTffU ttn% | 

S?»r V faV^cf: |l 

Sundav ° T G ;rT fak f V ^ th0 381113 cUf ° b ’ « iveu > b,lt th0 week day is added as 
Vi,W Wc L th„ n ln r: iptl0n q ' 10U!d b - T Mr - 1? - ^yansrayana .0 in li History o, 
month ami tSi m ** “ * hi “ 1M S * U «W*«* P'-T .day). But. in the yL, 

that Vaisakhe ’ ma si ’ 01 . tho ootlStellaUoB tlthi, it app-ars 

meaning Vrsabhc. month mr* ^ '' 103 t . s tbnt 6 was ^aitekba (solar, notluuar), 

- onth. This is equivalent to Friday, the 17tb May 1330 A.1).” 
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I told him that I knew who he was through Sringin. Vyasa 
took me with Sringin to Badari and taught me how to acquire the 
siddhis like Anima (miraculous powers attributed to yogis in India). 
He also instructed me in the knowledge of all srutis, smritis, puranas, 
itihasas, arthasastras, kamasastras (erotic science), and the 64 samhitas 
of Siva and enabled me to understand the events of the past, to know 
what is going on at present and to foretell what would happen in the 
future. To enable Sringin to be fed to his heart’s content the sage 
Vyasa directed me, after initiating me into the mystic lore of Srichakra, 
to construct a city as had been done by Maya and Visvakarma for the 
Devi after she killed Bhandasura and to set up a throne there.* 

After the sage disappeared.I went in the company of 

Srmgin to Kishkindha and worshipped god Virupaksha on the bank 
of the Tungabhadra. '1 he fgod bade me re-build in accordance with 
the tantras the city named Vijaya (Vijayanagar) which was once one o^ 
the eight great cities and measured two yojanas in circumference and 
In the middle of which lay the hill Matanga and w’hich had disappeared 
in the course of time. Hearing this, 1 stopped for a time in a cave 
of the Matanga hill. 

During this time, two persons named Sayana and Mayara came 
to me and begged me to bless them with offspring. But I told them 
that they were not destined to get children. At this they became sad 
and begged me to make use of the large sums of money earned by 
them for performing Dharma (charities) and enable them to attain on 
death the regions reserved for those who have sons. Thus entreated 
I made them my disciples and I composed and got composed by them 
works named Sayaniya and Madhaviya dealing with various sastras. 

“ Vidyaranya was a desciple of Vidyasankara called also Vidya- 
birtha. He calls himself a follower of Sankaracharya. He was the 
author of numerous works on various astras which are attributed to 
the brothers Sayana and Madhava, including Vedabhashya. He was 
given to much travelling and went to Benares to meet the sage Vyasa 
to get his Vedabhashya revised. On the way, he met Sringin, a 
Brahmarakshasa in the Vindhya Mountain. From Vyasa, Vidyaranya 
learnt all the mystic lore and on going to Ilampe to pay his respects 

1. Details about 8richaki*a are given in pp, 4-19 (ibidj 

hc-i iTsm afore*: I fir gfr ii 
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god Virupaksha he was bidden to revive the ancient city of Vijia- 
nagar which had disappeared and to set up a ♦kingdom there. This 
would enable the god Virupaksha to receive proper worship and 
offerings and help Sringin to be fed to his heart’s content. We find a 
temple for Sringin called Malayala-brahraa set up near the Matt in 
Sringeri and it is said that without propitiating him no entertainment 
or feast could be organised at Sringeri* Vidyaranya accordingly 
stopped at Hampe where he met later Harihara and Bukka, who had 
been defeated by the Ballala king. With his blessings they attained 
success. The spot for the construction of a capital city was indicated 
by a hare turning on hounds during a royal hunt south of the Tunga- 
bhadra. Vidyaranya after careful study and calculations built a city 
there and installed Harihara on the throne there. He also foretold 
the history of that city and kingdom, its rise, fall, and revival under 
Vira Vasanta to Harihara and this account was compiled under his 
orders by the ascetic Bharatikrishna. The first three Kings at Vijaya- 
nagar ruled with his favour. The first thirteen Kings were devotees 
of god Virupaksha and had deep reverence for Vidyaranya and his 
disciple Kriyasakti.* 

We may note here that the story of Vidyaranya’s meeting with 
Vyasa is also found in a Sanskrit poem called Guruvamsa composed 
about 1740 A.D. giving a history of the Sringeri Matt,* There Vyasa 
is said to have assumed the disguise of a Swapacha (low caste man). 
The story of Sringerin and of Madhava and Sayan a is also given in 
the same work. They are called ministers there. 4 But it has to be 
remembered that Sayana and Madhava only acknowledge Vidyafiitha 
and not Vidyaranya as their guru. Moreover, Sayana had several sons 
as stated in Alankarnsudbanidhi® That Madhava was different from 
1 Mys. Aroh, Rep. (1916), 16. 

2. cif^or 3 i 

fars^rr&i: l 

farcers? ^rct il 


Kriyaaakfci wa n a Salva teacher of the K damukha School. Madhava-man tri, 
0 over nor of Chandragutti, eto,, Bpeaks of him as hia guru in 1347, Myc . Arch. Rep] 
(1929), p, 172 . Inscriptions down to Dandapalli plafcea of U1G, &.l. XIV spoak of 
Kriyasakti as tho guru of Harihara II, Muddadan'flesa, Vi t than a Vodeyar and Vijaya- 

bhupati, etc Apparently there must have been two gar ; ' the same name at thi • 

period,’ 


B. Mys, Arch, Rap. (.0*13). 16, 

4. Ctiruvamsot V. 44 . 

6* Mys, Aroh, Rep. (I90S), 97. 
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Vidyaranya and that Bharatikrishna was a disciple or junior of Vidya¬ 
ranya and Vidyaranya was the disciple not of Bbaralikrishna but of 
Vidyatirlha and that he was already an ascetic before the foundation 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom are facts of great interest to be gleaned 
from Vidyaranyakalajnana. The poem Guruvamsa makes Bharati- 
krishna, a younger brother of Vidyaranya before he became a sanyasi 
but he is said to have become a sanyasi earlier. 1 The journey of 
Vidyaranya to Benares and his sojourn there, not before 1336 but 
very much later is referred to in a Kadita inscription ir. the Sringeri 
Matt of 1380. 2 * Inscriptions recognising Vidyaranya as the head of 
the Sringeri Matt are dated between 1375 and 1386. 

As regards Vidyatirlha or Vidyasankara he is called Vidvatirtha 
in inscriptions 8 9 and the works of Sayana and Madhava. Vidyasankara 
was the name of the linga set up over his tomb and hence that of the 
temple at Sringeri enshrining the linga. However in later literature, he 
is called Vidyasankara. Vidyatirlha seems to have been different from 
a Vidyasankara who died about 13S8 * 6 7 . 4 while Vidyatirlha must have died 
about 1356, long before the accession of Vidyaranya at Sringeri about 
1375. What relation he had to Vidyasankara who was the guru of 
Naraharimantri, gove rnor of Goa in 1391, cannot be determined.® 
Probably he was different. 

Bharatikrishnatirtha is called Bharatitirtba in inscriptions and 
contemporary literature.® He seems to have set up the Vidyasankara 
temple at Sringeri in memory of his guru Vidyalirtha before 1380. 
He is said to have died in 1374. ? The first, inscription of his successor 
in the Sringeri Matt (Vidyaranya) so far discovered is that at Kudupa, 
South Canara District, dated 1375® But though Vidyaranya succeeded 
him to the pontificate at Sringeri he seems to have been a junior to 
Vidyaranya as indicated in the Sringeri copper plate grant of 1386 
A. D. and the Kadita of 1380.*” 

1. Guravamsa, IV. 22. 

2, Mys. Arch. Rep. (1916), 07. 

EC , VI Sringeri I.; Mye. Arch. Rep. (1910), 07 , EC t IV. Yedatore, 46 etc. 

i. FC, X Mulbagal 11. 

6. Kp. Ind. XXI p. IV Chtmtlafa grant, 

0. SC, VI Sringeri of 1MB ; fttogt ri Kadit-a at I860. Vys. Arch, Hep, (1013) 
17. Paras•'ra-unriti*vyakhya, otc. 

7. Mys 0 Arch . Rep, (19lu , No. ’ r >0. 

6. Madras Episrapbii al Report (1929), No. 460. 

9. Myt. Arch, Rep, (191G), pp, 67*58. 
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Mahnkavjras —{con til,) 

145. The Naik Kings of Tanjore. 1 Chinna Cheva, son of 
I iinma, was a great warrior. Pie married Murt’amba, younger sister of 
| irumalnmba, the queen of'Emperor Acyutaraya of Vijianagar (153C- 
1542 A.D.). It is said that the province of Tanjore was granted free to 
Muitlamba as a wedding gift by the Emperor. This Chinnacheva Naik 
became the first ruler of Tanjore. He ruled about 1549-1572 A.D. 
He built the big gopuram and tank at Tiruvannaraalai, the Dhvaia- 
sfambha at \ riddh&calam and compound wall and steps to the temple 
of Srisailam. 

Cinna Cevvaks son was Acyuti or Acyutappa Naik. lie ruled 
about 1572-1614 A.D. He married MQrtiamba and by her had a son 
Raghunatha. Raghunatha Naik was installed on the throne during the 
lifetime of his. father about 1614 A.D. Raghunatha married Kalavati 
and his son VijiarSghava succeeded him and ruled till 1662 A.D 
Vijiaraghava describes his ancestors in his Toiugu poem Raghunatha 
bhyudava. 7 * 9 


Chokkanatha Naik, the ruler of Madura, applied to Vijayaraghava 
for the hand of one of the daughters and as the request was refused. 
Chokkanatha went to war and in that war Vijayaraghava and his older 
son were killed. One of his queens managed to hand her little son 
Cengaraaladas to a nurse with all her jewels and the young prince was 
removed and secretly brought up by a wealthy brahmim at Negapatam. 
The Sultan of Bijapur was requested for help and he sent Ekojeo, the 
son of his minister Shahaji, to march against Tanjore, which was then 
under Alagiri. Alagiri was defeated and Chengamala Das was restored 
to the throne of his father. In the meantime the Sultan of Bijapur was 
killed in battle by Aurangazeb. By the enemies of Cheng/u i i! , 
Ekoji was induced to capture i anjore and as Ekojeo advance d Chenga- 


7 . See th« lelugu work, Hhbvy of Ta j:rc And-hra Kinor- extracted in SVH 
319, 336. For the genealogy, see SVB, 264. See also T. S. Kuppua*mi Snstri’a Tansil 

pamphlet a aik l'rtnce* of Tanjotv, Tan] :■e District Manual, 950; Naik Kingdom of 
Madura. (14, XHl-XI-VI); Dava's Portuguese in India, II Ch. vi(i, The geaeolooy 
ib given i", RajaoSdyma^i a UukaaiijfkUySgi (DO, XX. 7813). ' 

J. 1‘or extracts, see SVH t 254-21G. 
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Maharatta Kingdom of Tanjore. 

146. Raghunatha was the greatest of the Naik Kings of Tanjore. 
He ruled between 1614 to (?) . He was a great scholar and patron 

of letters. 5 He constructed many temples and granted new Agraharas 1 * 3 
j-gs minister Govinda Oik sit was a scholar and politician. Hi* pre- 
captor was Kumaratatlcarya of Kanci. 3 Ilis queen Ramabhadramba 
considered him Rama incarnate and wrote a poem Raghunatha- 
bhyudaya in his glory. 4 

•He was a poet and musician and discovered a new type of \ Ina 
called after his name. His Sangitnsudha is a comprehensive work on 
music, including instrumental music and dancing. In the introductory 
verses, there is much useful historical information. 5 

His Bharatasudha embraced dancing. Among his other works 
are Parijat\karana, Valndkicarit'i, Acyutmdrftbhyiidaya, Gajendra- 
moksa, Nalubhyudaya' and Rukmini-K^na-vivaha, Yaksagana*, 
Ra may a n a s a rR angraha. 6 

Kpsnakuvi who in his rhetorical work, Ragunathabhupaliya, in 
eight chapters has illustrations in praise of Raghunatha , 8 

147. Madhuravani, whose real name is not known, flourished 
in the Co.uf* of the King Raghunutha Raik of 1 anjore ".no came to the 
throne about 1014 A.D. Has stm Yijaya Riighava Rail: ruled till 
A.D, In 14 cantos she wrote a poem on the story of Raraayana 
in measures as graceful as the author's extant name. lie r description 


1. See 51?H, 310 and Introduction. Danva-’s Portnqusr. in India, II. Ch. VIII. 

Tanjore District Annual, 750. 8VB, 2G7, 

3. Sea GoViaiR DikshibVfi Sabitjya Rndha, 

3. He v;as the son of Venkatacarya, of the famous family of Kam i. He wrote 
I " U P&bjutanfU Aa a drama in hve a h', tin- yHt of which i, based on the story of the 

’4fc bringing of the parijdta flower, from Tndra’s girdon, by Kr*n\ to please his beloved 

h patyabbbraa [TC, III. *2374). Hie life in described in a r 1 u by R mgasroii TSplcarya 



7. Tani. CYb VI. 2634. 

8 7b;, 1 %). There is a r.omir ntary on it by b : ' I > hay -gl, pup* lot Yija- 

yend rap aha, written ut the instance of King Ragbun*.ha {TC , HI. 4037) * 
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'of^g-ood poetry is lovely. 1 In the 1st canto she thus describes the 
circumstances under which the poem came to be composed: Once 
when the Prince Raghiinatha-Bhupa. was seated on his throne sur¬ 
rounded by the accomplished court-ladies, one of them sang verses 
from the beautiful Andkra-Ramayaija composed by the Prince himself; 
while another complimented him for his untiring devotion to God 
Sri Rama, 'l’his set the Prince thinking on Sri Rama, and he consider¬ 
ed within himself as follows : " Many are the stories of Vishnu ; and 
amongst them, it is Rama’s story that serves as nectar to me. Though 
enjoyed thousands of times, it seems to me ever fresh and pleases me 
most. Hundreds of ladies are assembled here, who are skilled in 
composing original Sanskrit and Tolugu work . Who amongst these 
could best render my Andhra Ramayana into Sanskrit verse. W r .Uh 
such thoughts, the Prince retired from the Court. God Sri Rama 
appeared to him that night in a vision and said -" I understand what 
is now uppermost in your mind. Give up all anxiety in the matter. 
Know that the lady, whom you have honoured with the title Madhura 
Vani, is the ablest of all the Court-ladies.” Next day when the Court 
assembled, he called Madhura Vani to his side and related to her the 
vision he had the previous night, and directed her to bring out an 
excellent work on Sri Rama, which shall be replete with beautiful 
alankaras (figures of speech) and rasas (emotions) in language that is 
charming and melodious.” She replied - " With the aid of one 
(yourself) that always has Sri Rama at heart, I can say the work is 
achieved.” About the end of the 1st canto, there is a lively descrip¬ 
tion of her royal patron and his splendid court.® 

148. Govinda Diksita G was a brahmin of Vasistha Gotra. 
Nfigarabu was his wife. Vagnanaravaua and Venkatamakhin were his 
sons. He lived mostly at Tirunagesvaram and Pnttesvaram, He was the 
prime minister of the Tanjore Kings, Chevvappa (1549-1572 A.DA 
Acyuta (1577-1614 A.D.) and Raghunatha (1614 A.D.). At Pattcsvernru 

S3 X 


«- ,r T^gqwr l 

tT^RISFfTtnTPri W TTcliff I! 

‘2. h-o OML. Sup. 10. Thera ia a brief aooouot of it, bj Narayiiimerw 
in tho Indian Review. 

, *' rr l *Z * n clal:u aoco.im Qt his life, soo N. h\ Vgnhii: rsau on Qovird i 
AIlQx II. 220-241. 
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images of his wife and himself in his slate garb are seen stiil stand¬ 
ing, to whom the ardent devotee pays his regard. At homo his life as a 
brahmin was pious and simple and in office his greatness as a 
Statesman and administrator has become proverbial in South India. 
The worthy friends Ragliunntha and Govinda, King and Minister, have 
been well described thus: 


w$t 5% ^ ,?rr^2 n 


lie was proficient in Advaiti and was known Advitacarya. Him¬ 
self a scholar and author, he was a patron of letters. lie admired 
Appayya Diksita and requested him to write a commentary on Kalpaturu. 
Numberless are grants of ngraharams made by his kings at his instance 
and the several mandapas and bathing ghats visible along* the Kav$ri 
banks are monuments of his administration. 

Govinda had eight sons and a daughter. “ There is a tradition that 
his daughter died of Rajadr Li (the look of the king). One day when 
the king paid a visit to the Great Minister at his residence, Govinda 
Dikfcitn’s accomplished daughter took the haralhi to the king, as is the 
custom on such ;iu occasion. The king was naturally pleased with the 
accomplished lady, but unfortunately she died, it is sail'/, afterwards 
by the evil effect, of the look of the king. It is said also that one of his 
suns was an expert player on Vina. The king, it is stated, gave away all 
his royal ornaraems to that young son, hut a few hours after- 
wards he died of the effect of Rajadrsti. Tradition says that it was 
then that Govinda Diksita pronounced a curse on his clan, that 
wealth and beauty should not adorn his children at any time and the 
inoinbors of the DAshila’s clan still believe in the curse. His 
r.' ;io o de^ni-m has left several institutions in the land which 
ao; bound t • keep his fame and name green in our memories 
lor ages to come. ()ne story is enough to show how Govinda 
Dikshitu was ever ready to help all to the best of his ability—one 
cb v chile he was «T ing a walk he saw a v oung man uttering a sfoka 
and ardently pricing the bun for his gnu The Dikshi a approach¬ 
ed the young man ..d heard him uttering a sringara sloka (a piece of 
poetry contuiuing sringara r; >a or element of love) and not a song of 
/ . ion as he thought it we n On asking the young man, the 
Dik-Lnl a wr.s told that the yom.j m an, desiring o be married and 
vo/i! established in . ' had appraised a guru of is desire, that that 
t .uru hnd given him tiv !<Ta for prayer to the van, arid tbr* # ho fias 


wsr*. 
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since then been continually praying to the sun with that sloka. not 
knowing anything as to what it meant. The Dikshila heard him and 
was amused. Seeing the young man’s ardent devotion and sincerity-, 
the Dikshita took the young man with him and got him married and 
well established in life. In social matters Govinda Dikshita appears 
to have been a permanent court of arbitration. One description at 
i attesvaram shows how the class of weavers known as Patunulkaia 
always went to him to settle all family disputes among them. Even 
now, when difficulties arise among this class of people they go to 
Pa ties war am and in the presence of the image of Govinda Dikshita 
settle their differences. Govinda Dikshita was an authority in 
Dharma Sastra. He was a true Brahmin and performed all the sacri¬ 
fices enjoined in the Vedas. He was a master of politics and he 
steered the - hip oi State very successfully and gloriously for nearlv 
three quarters of a century. At the end he gave up all his estate, 
palace etc. to Gud and resigned all Karma-phala (the fruit of his 
actions) and had for his \ ibhava or wealth only his Advaita Yidya and 
realised his Alma. He gave up all and in the last days of his life, ho 
retired and spent his time in Thapas in the Sannadhi of MangaGmbika 
at Kumhakonam as is popularly believed and left the morial coil to 
evolve from the prison house of mortal life and join the great Rishis of 
Aryavaria in the regions of immortality. i'hus passed out of sight this 
illustrious sago of the sixteenth century. Govinda Dikshita was a 
true hero white he lived and became a God after his death. As has 
been said at the out-set, Govinda Dikshita is now worshipped as a 
God in the form of Lingn at Kumbakoi?am and at Tiru adi and as an 
image at Patteswaram. lie has beside him at Paiteswaram hi- consorq bis 
Dharma Patni Nagamba, the two standing there todav as if to iliustrm 
the famous line of Milton. He for god only, she for god in him.* 

149. Among GovimlYs works* are Sahitvasudha 8 which describe 
in exquisite poetry the history of his masters Axyuta and Rnghimatha* 

V enkatamakhi in his Caturdandiprakasika says that his father- to 
a work on music Sangitasudhiinidhi and a commentary m Su; d; ir 
kanda of Kamaya^a. 



t. N. K, Voukatesan, lx. *10. 

Oovindamiutram of Snncfilyft.ppn, who vwoie the p.iom iG ivarasa-H 


U 


by Arpavv- 1 r £ ^ t * hl 00u f 5 aDil Wft " a dfiTeroat rathdr. Tkero is a ccimncut-.ry on H 
ny Appayy l i ■.;ta (I'a*/, <. \’\ 2T 

3. SVH, m. 
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150. Govyida has two sons Yagnanarayana and Venkatesvara or 
V enlcatamakhi.' 1 Venkatamakhi was tutor to NUakantha and author of 
Sahityasamrajyakavya, Caturdandiprakasikii 3 and Vartikabharana. 


The other son Yagnanarayana 3 was an all round scholar and of 


special fame in poetry. He was patronised also by Raghunfi$ha of 
1 anjore funder whom he also studied) and was presented with many 
jewels as a mark of his appreciation. His Sahityaratnakara,* a poem 
ut which 13 Cantos are now recovered, and RaghunathavilaSa* a play 
in 5 acts, and Raghunathabhupavijaya, a poem, describe the greatness 
of the 1 anjore Nayak family and of the Raghunalha’s conquest over 
an island near Ceylon. 0 He Wrote a commentary on Venkatesvara’s 
C i tr a b a n < 1 h a r a m a v a n a. 7 

io... Srinivasa Diksita (Ratnakheta) was the son of Sri 

Bhavasw^mi" and grandson of Krsna. He was sixth in descent from Sri 
iihavaswumi, the author ol the Bhasya, and of Visvamitra Gotra. Ho had 
three Sous Kesava, Arthanarisvv.ra and Rajacudaraani.' Pleased with his 
description of an evening horizon, ihe king of Chois (N’aik of Gingi) 

• ailed him Ratnakheta 0 and so he is known to this day. He was a 
contemporary of Appayya ipiksila and Govinda Diksita. He bore the 
titles .wadohajacatara and Advaifavidyacarya, Abhinava-Bhavabhuti, and 
ip a n ti i ly o fi d. i v a p r a: p a. He was a prolific writer and of versatile 
learning. Besides bis works on philosophy and olher sciences, he is 


.1, Sec to Gangavnjaratya (1 c) 

u>. (Jn this work, see chapter of a S.mgit.v (music) \ osl 

fi * Ta *f- Ca! > v nt 348(3. Printed Sah t XX 

C. Baghavcn'lravii.iya of NScayiuji (a poem in 4 canto,) says that Venkata- 

... lUa a ms u . ;■ avem)ra ,rjha floleahl VaginuSrayau» in disputation an 1 made bim 
u i tergo OftkiSnkena (SVll , 262)* uim 

7. BTC t 158. 

8 /Mao known as Laksun Bhavasvami. Sco DC, XXU 
rIso ('Wen as Lak?midh ; ira iu DC, XXII, 8265. 

9. 


SGi7. His name if? 
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have composed 18 dramas and 60 poems. 1 Sitikanthavijaya is 
ft poem describing the deeds of»Siva. Bhaimiparinaya is a drama des¬ 
cribing the marriage of Damavand i. 3 Bhaismipnrinaya is a campu on 
the marriage of Rukmini. 8 * Sahitvasanjlvini, Bhavudbheda and 
Rasarnava, Alankarakanslubha, Kavyadarpana. Kavyasarasangraha, 
Siihityasuksmasarani are works on rhetoric. 4 Bhavanapurusottma, 5 
composed at the instance of Surappa, the Naik king of Gingi 7 , 6 is an 
allegorical play. 

152 Rajacudatnam Diksita was the son of Rataakhota 
Srinivasa and Kainaksi. Arthanarisvara (SesadrisekLara) and Kosova’ 
were his step brothers. 11c was patronised by King Raghunatha of 
Tanjore on whom he wrote a poem Ragh u nut h abh Q pa vij ay a. 8 He was 
the worthy son of his father in literary merit. Besides works on 
Mimarasa and other sciences, he wrote poems and plays and on 
poetics. Iiis Tan^rasikhamani a commentary on Jaimini’s aphorisms 
was composed in 1686 A.D.° His Rukminikalyana is a poem in 
10 cantos on the marriage of Rukminx. 10 Sankarabhyudaya, of which 
only 6 cantos are available, describes the life of Jagadguru Sankara. 11 12 
Among other poems are Bharatacampu, Karasavatjha, Vj-ttaratnavali, (in 
imitation of Sankara’s Taravali), S a hi tv a s am rajy a and Citramanjari and 
Ramnkatha. 13 He Wrote a Yamaka poem Ra^nakhetavijara on the I f 



1. For a list ol lxis works, LUlayagncsvarak emomentary ou Ruhmini-Kaly ana cf 
Raj^cadamanl written in 1SJ8 A.D. rmd quoted in introduction to Gangavatamna 
(Kuvyamala). 

2. Rice, 234,236. Th?ro. is another play of the saino name by VcnkatSoarya 
Rioc, 23G. 

3. DC, XXf. 82C4. 


4. CC, I. 31, 102. Rice 2 62, 2i\. 0n>. 3101 ; Rl'C, 55. 

_ 5. 0 /1 . 3120 ; BTO. 170 CC, I. 407 (Tko author’s name is hero wrougly given 
n: Srinivftsa Tfrjha Atiratcayajvan. 

0. SVU, 272. Surapin was the i,oa of Pota, wl- * assisted King Tirumnla I and 
his ftucoe .or Sriranga ag.V.ust Mohamnvufafi invasions - he: Mie buttle cf Tulikola in 
10G5 A.D So? Sewell's F-jujottc'i r '>nvi*c, 214 and Soe h A root Dt. Manual. 

7. Kciava's son was Pataujali and Paunjili’a p >u wa; la-mcaudra v,Lo \vro f u 
Ramacandracampu [HR, IL. vii.) 

3. For his works, *ce bis Kavyadarpan t (DC, XXII, QG15) UR. 1. i.s, CC, 

0. Kd. TSS t with i n oductiou by T. Gmapati Sascri 


STW ."flJTHi: |l 

10. DC, \ S"J.78ia Printed, Adyar, Mun with a valu .blo iulrvilurl-um by 
. R, ChinUinaui. 

11. Pr*nfcei 8ah. Yola. 17-18, 

12. Tn?a is menticu-d in K& vy a 4 . 
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of his father, a poem with treble meaning- on the stories of Rama, 
Krsna and Pandava (Raghava-Yadava-Pandavlya) and a work (in prose ?) 
Manjubhasii.u with pratyaksaraslesa, on the story of Rama, and 
Ytiddhakanda of Bhoja’s Bamaynacampu in a day . 1 2 3 4 * * * 


Among his plays are Srngarasarvasva, a bhana, a Anandaraghava 8 in 
5 acts, on the whole story of Rama from marriage to coronation, and 
Kamalinikalahamsa, in 4 acts, on the marriage of Kalahainsa with 
Kamalini, daughter of Kamalakara, who was rescued from a stork. 4. 
These plays are stated to have been staged at the Court of Ragtuoatha 
at Tanjore and during his visit to Ci<Jambara. 


In his KEvyadarpana, a treatise on rhetoric, he cites his AUmkara- 
cudamani® 

153. To the Court of Raghunatha belonged Krsnao havarin or* 
Krsnadiksi. i or Ayyadikd-fca. In his Naisadhaparijata he related the 
stories of Nala and Parijatnharana at a time® and in his Knghunatha- 
bhupalr ;o he wrote on poetics, wtth illustrations in praise of his 
p dtron.'' 

Mrtyckj ay A was the son of Ayya Diksitu and was daughter’s son 
of RatnakUeia Srinivasa Diksita. Ilis son R.tjacuduinani Dlksita was his 
Guru. In his Pradyurnnottiracarit i in 11 cantos he relates the story 
■ »f Pradyumna’s marriage with the daughter of demon King of 
Yajrapurio Mrlyunjaya’s son Anantanarayana wrote Gltasankarn, a 
musical poem like Gitagovinda. 9 


154. Nilakardha was the son of Xarayarta and Bhumidevi and 
grandson Of Accatiksii a, brother of Appayya Dlksita. He was known as 


1. B.ii tod lEQ y VI No. 4 by T. R. Ch iitanuu. 

2. Thin is quoted in bta KSvyadarpsna, There is another Bhaun of this name by 

3v5mi brother of Subrabmanya anu son ot Anantanarayajy*, staged no the 

feUival of Matrbhntciiviraaii Triohinopoly (DC, XXI. 8542) and a third by Kausika 
NallabudU (BO. l r 3. CC, I. 661.) 

3. AI. 3372, CC, I. 45. Tbs p ologua gives the gunoology of the author 
aud the name: of Rvgbanapia’3 works Parijat-kharau N&l&bhyad etc. 

4. Printed, Madraa ; DC, XA. 839..' ; Ell, II. 1580, 

6 DC, XXII, .8615, BTC, 5>, CC. t. 101. Printed Ma dras. There Is a oom- 
rneuiavy ou U i .y Itavi panO : 1 1 , 

6 BTC. 

I. CC. I. 486; BkOy 261. 

8. Tan], Oat, t Vi. 2571. 

9 BTC, 61. 
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1 He studied under Venkate^varamakhi, son of Govinda 
Diksita. He commented on Kaiyata. He was best in Srikantha phiio- 
sophv and wrote Sivatattvarahasya.* His four brothers were also poets. 
His Nilaknnthavijaya, a popular campu on the story of the churning of the 
ocean, was composed in Kali 4738 (1637 A.D.). 1 * 3 His Sivalilarnava is a 
poem in 22 cantos, comprehending in it the legends of 64 lilas of 
Halasyanatha the form of Siva as worshipped at Madura. 4 His Ganga- 
vatarana, a poem in 8 cantos, describes the descent of the Ganges from 
regions celestial. 5 Among his minor poems 6 are Kalividambana, 
Snbharanjana, Anyapadesasataka, San^ivilasa, Vairag} asataka and 
Anan da saga r a stava . 

In his C'itramimamsadosadbikkara he answered the criticisms such 
as those of Jagann^ha Pandit iraja and justifies the views of his grand¬ 
uncle A p pay a Diksita, 7 8 Nalacaritinataka in 7 acts describe- the sknv 
of Nala. 6 

As a poet Nilakantha is much appreciated. His fancies are imagi¬ 
native, his sentiments lofty and his language natural. 

Nilakantha’s third son Cirvanendra wrote Srngarakosabhana 9 and 
Anyapadesasataka. 10 Nilakantha had four brothers, all poets. 31 Of 

1. Nilakantha, author of the play Kalyauasaugantfhik* (TG III 3310) and 
Kavypllnsa (TO, IV. 9843} ia a different. author. So is Nilakantha author of Ciimnl. 
carifa, B, II. 132. 

a. HR, n, 1011. 

3. Pd. Madras with commentary. For commentary Pataka, sec UR. TII. 165*1 
and by Gbanaifyama, see HR, III. 2041. 

4. Kd. TSS, Tauj, Cat. 207j. SivacariU of Ivavivil4^-khara is on the same 
theme (Mys. OML t Svp. 12). 

5. Kd, KavyamSta, Bombay, with a valuable introduction on South Indian poets 
by T. S. Xuppusaini Sastri. The same story is found iu Bhagjratbicamnn of 
Aoyut barman, son oi NdrzSyana, of the family of Mo 1 aka of Nasik. It was composed in 
1814 A.D. and ia printed in Bombay. 

G. Printed, Sri Vauivilas Press, 'riraugam and Kavyamala, Bombay, 

7. HR, II. 1*281. 

8. Printed, Bombay, TC, II, 1599. Op?* II. 8369, In the prologue it in aaid that 
he wrote a poem Mukur.davilasa and his father wroteMah5vivaear|a ard acommentary 
on Sflhitynratnakara and his unde Appayya Diks'ta was tto author of Huki inipari). .ya. 
Guru ran . savi i $ said tboro to have iron a contempt ary of A*'c;ldiks?J t, grand-father 
of Nilakantha, There is a NaKoarit akfl vya (Cpp. 2865, 8799.) 

9. Tan;, cat., VIII. 3593. Thcro is another bhana ol that name by Abhinava 
KSlnlum, (Un i. \ u) 3 °4 s i probably rf Kan i, 

10. DC, XX, 8019. ACw-auiV'oiu, a member rf the family c i Appavyadiksita 
wrote Auyuktbnala (DC, XX, 3020.) 

\t. BTC 168, 
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Atiratrayajvnn wrote :he play Kusakumadvatiya 1 and Accadiksita 
wrote a commentary on bis NTlacaritaniltaka. 3 


155. Cakrakavi was the son of Lokanatha and Amba and 
brother of Ramacandra and Patmjali. He appears to have been 
appreciated by Pandva and Chera Kings and he mentions Nilakantha 
Adhvarin as one of his admirers. It is likely that this latter was the same 
as the famous Nilakantha, grandson of Appaya Diksita and he must 
have therefore lived in 17th century A.D. He wrote flowing poetry on 
the marriages 8 of Rukminii, 4 JanakI, Gauri, 5 Draupadi. 6 Of these 
Jahakiparinaya 7 is a poem in 8 cantos describing the story of Palakanda 
of Rama) ana from the birth of Rama to his marriage at Mithila. 
The other works are of the class of campus with mixed prose and poetry. 
His Citrarataakanc in six parts, is a poem of humorous verses of 
enigmatical composition, the first half of the verses asking a question, 
the second half giving the answer. 8 


156. \ enkatfcsa was the son of Srinivasa and grandson of Ven- 

kateTi of Atreya Gotra. He was born in Kali 4697 (1596 A.D.) at 
Armnnipalai near Kanci, In Ramay ama karnava 9 and R a m a c a nd r o d ay a 10 
he relates the Story of Rama the former in the Yamaka style. 

Suryanariiyana 11 was the son of Yagaesvara and Gnanamba. He 
belonged to tbo Aiuri family of brahmins who did varieties of sacrifices. 


1. Tanj. Cat % VIII. 3378. 

2. See prologue to Filing. 

3 - I 


w sr^r ftew: y/*ir !l 

— Citraratnakara. 

Sen iatrolucc m to T. S. ICuppnsami Sastbh Gangavalar.im 

4. D( , aXj There are other works of this name by Ycukatacarya, eon of 

NayanSoaryi of Pr a11 y 34ihh^yanh-ua family ( TC t Ill, 3599). 

5. There am other works on tbo same them* by Pemiinti Venkv vsuri (TO, III, 

3081), by KatHiikim J&vm^vara (TC. III. 1133) of the Cirears, mid by Bhatt-urlrrivanl 
(Mys. OMfj, Sup. II). ' • 


6. Printed Pah. XXIJ. DC, XXL. 8235. 

7. Kd. Tr . Sans. Strips. 

8. TC, II. i408. 

0. Tanj. Cat., VI 2031, V.-nmi; -.'vava 
10. This is long poem of about 30 cantos, 
this author hirmolf. lt>i l. yr 2(501 This war 
-1. Sucyana a yarn Sumap, son of 
*d Tent person [Tanj. Cah, VI. asSi.] TTk 


was .eonr.po*ed in Saka 1573 (1050 A.D ). 
Lbil, 3058. Thoio is oommenUry by 
' A -‘- oomp .s 0 l i a Kali ^736 (1035 A.D,). 
1 Timap, whowr >te Prus-bhar. is 
do ons ..w aro !i!l living w TinnevcJly. 
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gvInAhje/court of Lin gay a Trabhu 1 (1601 A.D.), he swore to compose 
a poem in a day and that was Ekadinaprabandha® in four cantos on 
the story of Mahabharata. 


Malaya was the son of Ratnanatha of Bharadvaja Gof.ra. He lived 
in Madura District. In Minakslparinaya in 18 cantos he describes the 
story cf Sundaresa’s marriage with Mlnaksi, Goddess of Madura, as told 
in the Halasyamahatmya. 8 

In Parva^iparinaya, in 8 cantos, Isvarasumati celebrates the marriage 
of Larva tl after the style of Kumarasambhava. 4 


1. Liuga or Veluri lingo. was the son of Ohinna Bomrna, :bo patron of Appayya 
Dikshita and was the donor of VllSpakam Grant (/<?>’, IV. No. 39) of King Venkata 11 
(1001 A.D.). Ling* was killed anl his capital taken possession of by Damarla Cheiwa 
who granted Madras to Eist India Company. “The capture of the place was possibly 
the immediate cause of the change of capital from Chaudragiri to Vellore ly Vepkaia- 
pap Raja ” [SVTl. 91,251, 305]. 

2. Tinj. Oat' t VI. 2693, 

3. Tam. Cat., VI. 2G19. 

4. Tanj. Cat , VI. 2565. 
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157. Makratta Kings of Tanjore. Ekoji, whose earlier 
name was \ enkoji was the brother of the famous Sivaji. They were 
the sons of Shahaji. T'koji’s three sons Shahaji (1687-1711 AD) 
Sarabhoji (1712-1727 A.D.) and Tukkoji (1728-173® KID.) succeeded 
him one after another. Tukkoji had five sons (1) Bava Saheb, (2) Saiynji, 
(3) Anna $ahef>, (4) Nana Saheb, and (5) Pratapsing and of these the 
f ,st ' w o. were legitimate and the last three illegitimate. “ Pratapsing died 
in i <()?» and was succeeded by his son Tulzaji He died in 1787 after 
a reign by no moans peaceful or prosperous which excluding the two or 
three t ears during which he was kept a prisoner in his own palace, 
extended over a period of about twenty one years. H<y had no son! 
but adc ped one before his death, and this was Rajasarabhoji. This 
prince, however, was at the time set aside, and Amarsing, half-brother 
of Tulstaji (being son of Pratapsing by a sword wife) succeeded him, 
v ith the sanction of the Honourable East ihdia Company who had now 

■ he direction of the affairs of Southern India.’ a 

Sarabhoji was a child nine years old at the time of his adoption. 
He remained under the protection of Raja Amarsing until 1702. On 
account of complaint of if-treatment he and his adoptive mother were 
sent to Madras where in 1708 he was recognised as the rightful heir to 
the throne. “After he was placed on the rauznud, Raja Sarabhoji 

■ mser. ed to re ign the Government of the country wholly into the 
hacks of the Company, provided they made a suitable provision for the 
maintenance of his rank and dignity, and the treaty dated 25th October 
1799 waft tho resul1 ' Under this treaty Tanjore became British 



1 . Tinj. 1st. Manual, 775 . 
■2. Ibid., 818 - 4 . 

3 . Ibid , 821 , 
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['he following geneoiogy shows the line of King Kkoji of Tanjore. 
Vtnkoji or Ekoji (1075-1686 A.D.) 
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Shahji 

(1637-1711) 


Q I .. i 

Sarabhoji Tuk!ioji 

(1712-1727) (1728—1735) 

Illegitimate son Pratarsing 
(1740-1763) ’ ‘ 

I 

Tulzaji 

(1761.1787) 

Sarabhoji 11 
(1708-1332) 

I 

Sivaji 

1833-1855. 

(died 1865) 

158. I he life of Sivaji, the founder of the Bhosala dvnaslv, is ,• 
matter of history. In 31 chapters Paramananyc. describes his exploits 
m is otvabhftrata. 1 His expedition and capture of the fortress of 
arnalaparvala is dos ribedj.y Jayaraiua in 3 ullasas in Parnalaparv.tfa- 
gra i.uhyana. 8 f he life of SivSji’s son Rajuram is sketched inRajtTramn 
i .in.d, a poem ol 5 cantos,® by KeAivapandita -here the struggle f,w 
Mahratta independence in the Carnatic is well depicted. 

In the conn of King Kkoji (1675-1686 A.D.), Jagnnmitba, son of 
minister Ualakrsna, wrote the play Ratimantnn(.ha 4 and Srfsaila. son of 
Anandnyajvan, another minister, wrote Trip uravijavacamp6, 8 

King Shahaji wrote the play Candrariekhnraviia a. 3 In Kuniara- 
sam lhavacampu. King Sarabhoji narrates the story of the birth of the 

■u ,od King Sarabhoji compiled an anthology.® King Tulzail 
w rote Sa ni; ito < r g-rur ta. 0 

!59. King Sarabhoji (Sarfoji), the second son of Kkoji, is re¬ 
membered as a preserver of Sanskrit literature. To him belongs ih< 
glory of Hie colKc ion and preservation of Sanskrit manuscripts in an 

1, Printed, Poona. Tauj. Cat., VlX 3J54. 8 m •IsoSivnrajaoecip* <«P0 16* * 

a. Tar.j. Cat., Vxi. a*aa, 

3. Tanj. Cat,, VU, 3968. 

*■ hR > m - I'iOl ; Tani. Cm , ViII. 3WO. 
r UK, Xtl. 1605 ; Tanj. , Vll[. 301'. 

C Ain?. Cat, VIII, 3396. 

’• *'“">/• Cat., VII, 3038. 
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organised library in the palace of Taiijore, rightly named Sarasvaii- 
niahal. The library bears the name Tanjore Maharaja sWoji’s Sarasvati 
Mahal Library and is a monument of that benevolent King's reign. 1 

To King Sarabhoji is attributed the poem Raghavacarita in 12; 
cantos on the story of Rama, also cailed Sangraharamayana. In the’ 
colophon to the 2nd canto in one of the manuscripts it is said 
W nSCtfPL ST*f. This may indicate that the real 

author was Pancaratna and the work was put in the name of the poet's 
patron. Anantanarayan a, a poet of the court of King Sarabhoji was 
called Paricaratna and Anantanarayan a was the father of the poet 
Cidambara* and also wrote Anandavalli stotra.® 

160 R&jrsabhaclra DTksi^a was born in the family of Caf.ur- 
v < diyajvans in the village of Kandramanikyam near Kumbhakonam. His 
iher 'S agnarama Diksita was a specialist in grammar and his brother 
, .macandra was a humorous poet. 4 He studied literature and philosophy 
under the ascetic Balakpsna and under Cokkanatha, whose daughter he 
married. Ho was an admirer of the poet Nilakantha and was invariably 
i his literur; assemblage. It was Nilakantba’s poetry that infused the 
poetic spiri in Rand ibhadra early in his years and his name reached 
the ears of King Shahaji of T mjofe (1684-1711 A.D-)- The muniflcicnt 
:ing bestow coupon Rumacandra and others the agrahoram of Shahaji- 
raj;:pura (1 iruvasanallur) and there the poet settled in comfort and 
serenity. He was much loved by his disciples and was called Ayya or 
; vya I)*ksitu. His devotion to Rama was unequalled. He passed away 
about the first decade of the 18th century* 

_ His ^atanjalicaritn, 0 poem in 8 cantos describes the incaranation 
of AdiSesa in the womb ot Gonika as Patanjali, his lectures on the 
, Ianabhasya from behind a screen, his curse on one of his pupils to be 
n 1 lor transgression of his orders, and the limitation of the curse 

1. ad amount, f this library, £ . 30 Tmj. Cat VJ. Introduction by P. p. 9 

Sasiri. 

J*' ^ a5 ‘» ' P A L ‘hvfreoht (CC t I. 1C) naira g the author An’mta- 


carSyana. 



6. Kd Bombay and Maurae. 
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tu the appearance of one Candrugupta. The demon meets Candragupta. 
and teaches him the lecture. 'The latter records them in the leaves of a 
banyan tree, but while out tu drink water, a goat eats away'some of the 
leaves. These lost passages are still known as ajabhahsitci (goat-eaten) 
Candragupta went to Ujjain and there transcribed the let lures, which 
are extant today as a monument of literary merit. Canuiagupta 
married three wives, of whom were bom Vararuci \ lkramark.i and 
Bhartrhari. The poem closes with the advent of Sankara and his and 
final return to Kanei. 1 


By the drama Janaluparinaya, 3 which will be noticed later, he is well- 
known. ^rngarafilaka or Ayyabhapa describes the amorous adventures 
of Bhujangasekhara, of Madhura,* written rival \ asuitatilakabhana or 
Ammalbhana of his friend Varadacarya know n as Amhialacurya/ 4 


Among Ramabhadra’s other works® the Ramabanastava, Rama- 
capast.ava, and Ramastaprasa, Prasasthava. Vishnugarbhastava, Parya- 
y oktinisy anda, 'Bumrastava, Ramabhadrasat*'ka. 

161. Cokkanatha/' was the son of Tippadhvari and Karas imba 
of Bharadwaja Gotra. Ho had five brothers of whom one was \ agnes- 
vara. Ho was the teacher ot Ramabhadra anda friend ofNHakantha I.v- 
lived in Tanjore under the patronage of King Sliahaji. He travelled to 
South Canara to the Court of King B&sava.* His Sevantikdparinaya, a 


5 For an account see S-ih. XXIt 167-8, 

2. Ed. Bombay Madras. See Sah. XXII lor a critical account. 

3. Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay. There id commentary • y Bam:. 2 an4nt (CC, I* 660}, 
Keith, 8Tj y 203. 

4. Ed. Malms and Calcutta. 

VaradaoSrya known as 'xhatikasaia Ainiuit of Srivatsa^otra v*the son of 
Smiariuna, fifth in tie scout from tht Varada or Varadadesika or Nauadur Amm3l, who 
was the guru’s guru of Vedan^adesikiv (S«o DC, XV1IL. 7262-4 for Verses in hi: praise). 
Besides this bhana, ho wrote Vc-i3u|avil5sa a play on .the iut'f'r. fcs ca Bdm3 iuja’® 
history (DC, XXV 8530). The r o arc other Vura4So5rya^ who wrote Colabha n&(PR, 
I. 262), Anangabrahmavilil. .bhaua (CC, I. 549), Anahga'ivanai,h5.na (BTC, 167} uud 
Bukminipariijaya (ETC, 172). 

5. Ea. Bombay, KSvyamaia XXI, 

6. It i a stated in Trav. Arch. Rep, V. 18, that thb wa > different fro-u the 
tivthev in iaw of lcamabh . tea, but uo r 0*0113 arc.given. Tho <! ucs appen to m.iko . hem 
identical. OhokkanStha. son of ; id . n -.a ot Bh3radvTj.i riojra who is the author of a 
commentary on Vasileva’s Yudhi^tldravljaya is a different person. 

v. Homy Bwvapp* N.iv\k Of lklcd (1697 171 ij or Ua.. avar « -Ira of TOG 
A.I>. rco vMy, X. jvy. 

6. TC t lit. 4%^, 
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; dtmha, describes the marriage of Basavaraja and Seyantika, the daughter 
of Mitravarman, a prince of Malabar, when the latter having fought with 
Godilvarman of Cochin and was defeated, was imprisoned in the temple 
of Mukamba, north of Udipi. Then they were received kindly by 
Basava by the gift of a new palace and presents. His Kantimatl- 
parinaya, 1 a drama, describes the marriage of King .Shahaji and 
Kantimati. His Rasavilasa 9 is a bhana of an amorous nature. 


Hi:; son Sadasivamakhin wrote a rhetorical work, Ratnavarma- 
yaBobhusana during the reign of King Ramavarma of Travancore 
(1758-1798 A.D.) 8 

162. Among the illustrious desciples of Ramabhadra were Venka- 
tesvnra and Bhuminalha. Venkatesvara wrote a commentary on the 
Patanjaliearita. Bhuminatha known as Nalla Diksita composed J)har- 
mavijayacampu on the life and history of King Shahaji whom he called 
the modern Bhoja. 4 

Among his worthy contemporaries were Venkatakr>na, 8 rid ha r a 
Wmkuesa, Appa Diksita and Mahadeva. 


\ enl atakpsna was the son of Vbnkatudri and Mangiiinba of 
\ adhula Gofcra. He wrote his Xatesavijaya, 6 in 7 cantos, describing 
the story of Siva’s vanquish ment of Kali at Cidambaram by his triump- 
hant cosmic danc(, under the patronage of Gojcda, a Governor of 
Siv'nji’b provinces, near Cidambaram. Uttaracampuramfiyaua is said t.» 
be a sequel to the work of Bhoja and Laksmarm, 4 Ramaeandrodaya 
relates the wnole siory of Ramayaua, 7 and Kusalavavijayanataka 8 des- 
• r ^ )es conflict oi Rama with uis sons inusa and Lava and the dual 
restoration of S»to to Rama. 


Srldhar.i Vdokatesa, known as Ayyaval, is celebrated in South 
Indi i for hi- piety and evotion. Besides b?, religious lyrk DaylHatika 
Alati bUQtaiatika/firavalisatika and Artiharast jf.ra, he wrote Sahendra- 


I. T mj\ Cal, V1U, 3367. 
a. CC, II. 116. 

J. r:: Tr. Arch, (juries, Y. 18, 

4. Tanj Gat, VLT. 3269. 

C. DO, XX. 7747. 

g. no, xxi. 9i8a. 

7. CC, IL, 

ProHfthly fcha #ork nr, is describe in 03, tail (W'im tb) vitoo?* 
. » r . doubtfully run aa Kaviy-tU.*b ja) . It urc^ka of iu abth GaiC 

9 Kd. b r\ V i (1 yp i ees, K urnbak olo m 
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poem in 8 cantos, describing the exploits of his patron, King* 
Shahaji and is of great historical interest in the annals of Hindu 
dominion in Tanjore. 1 2 3 


Appa Dlksita or Appasatrin or Peria Appa Sastrin was tho son of 
Cidambara Diksita alias Annan Sastri and brother of Yisvanatha of 
Srivatsa G< tra. He lived in Kilayur near 'ranjore. His father vanquished 
Kamadeva in a conlroversey at the court of King Venk.ata.pati for 
whit h he was rewarded with a golden palanquin and an agraharam 
Iuakaran. Ho was the pupil of Krsnananda and received from him the 
title of Kavii “u kikasarvabhauma, for proficiency in dialectics and 
poetics. He was a favourite or King Shahaji of ranjore. 9 His Srngara- 
manjansahajlva, ’ is a drama describing the life and history of King 
Shahaji and staged at the Chatira festival at Tiruvaiyar (Tiruviadi). His 
other works are Madanabhusanabhann, 4 and Gaurimayuracainpu. 5 * 


In his play Adbhutadarparia in 10 acts, Mahadeva, son of Kpsna- 
suri, says that the sentiment of Adbhuta reii ns supreme and illustrates 
his theory by the incidents of the Ram ay an a. 0 


163 In the Court of Kings Shahaji and Sarabhoji flourished 
other famous poets. Suinatinijra Biksu was a poet of King Shahaji’s 
court. He was the pupil of Venkatanarayapa an- 1 Surindratirtha. 7 He 
wrote a poem Sumatindrnjayaghosaari on his patron and a commentary 
on Trivikrama’s Usuharana. 8 Besides Shahaviliisa on music J and a 
poem Abhinavakudamban. 10 Dhundiraja Vyasayajvan, son ofl.aksmana 
composed his commentary on Mudroraksasa in 1713 A.D., probably 
at the direction of King Sarabhoji who wrote his own gloss on the 
play. 11 To him goes the credit of preserving the allegorical poem of 8 
cantos, jananavilasa 19 of Jagannatha, son of Narayana and Ak id, who 
was probably the same a* the author of Sarabharfijavilasa. 


1. Tanj . Cat. VII 3200. 

2. See JOB. III. 

3. TC % III, 2575 ; CO, II. 159 

4. Tanj Cat., VIII. :5?J, 

Tanj. Cat. VII J035. 

°* * 3. KaVyamahi, Bombiy, Tanj. Cat., Vilt, 358-i. Mr.hSduva ivavU.trSry'v. 

baciii so*, author oE DSnah li Knurnmli (bhStdkS) (CL\ 1 248) ( Maliiicjova ol M r 
V1 ‘ *• author of r>b.uttavidftiiibftnaprahapana (CC, I, 272) and MabildovaSastri, aut )t 
of Unmauaraghpya ( CC x GG ) ure ( v ; jrent> . 

7. Tanj. Cat., Vij 3382 10. Opp. 1.1. 3821. 

8 . Hid., VI. 2095. I'. Tanj Cat , VJ.II. 8174. 

0. CC, 1.215. 13. fM-i ■ VH, 3783. 
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In Kosala-Bhosallyam, Ses^calapati describes in 6 cantos the 
reigq of King Shahaji along with the story of Rumaynna in double 
entendre. 1 In Bhosalavamsavali, a carapu, Venkate^a of Naidhruva- 
kasyapa Gotra describes the ancestors of King Sarabhoji and 
particular!) the glorious reign of that King. 9 Similar is the poem 
Sarabharfijavilasa composed in Kali 4822 (1722 A.D.) by Jagannathn, 
son of Srinivasa of Kavala family, a minister of that King’s Court, 8 
who also wrote Anangavijayabhana,* and Srngaratarangim. 

Yancesvara was a descendant of Govinda Diksita. He was of the 
family of Bhosalh and was minister of King Tukkaji of Tanjore (1728- 
1735 A.D.). His Mahisasataka is a marvellous and pleasant poem, in 
which he mingled praise and censure, indicating by puns that the King 
was a buffalo.® 

During the days of King Sarabhoji 11 (1798-1832 A.D.) the poet 
SaOiiji composed the poetical work SahityamanjuRa in 1825 A.D. in 
praise of the Hous*. of Sivaji.® 

'n the time of King Sivaji (1833-1855 A.D.) Viraraghava, son of 
Isvara, wrote the play Valllpnrlnaya. 7 


164 . To this house < Kkoji, belongs the credit, of continuing tho 
progre Of Sanskrit literature in S. India, so well inaugurated by the 
Xaik Kiygs. These kings wen themselves poets and it was a happy 
chance that their ministers came succ.es. ivel> from a family of illustrious 
brahmins of learning descended from Tryambaka. The following list 
of the kings and the geneolog/ of Tryambaka given in DhundhirajaV 
* ominentary on Mudraruksas » and Appauik-ita’s Acaranavanita will 
show their relation : 

T ryatnbaka 

i 

GangOdbara (1) 


Nfsimha (2) Tryambaka (3) Bh«gavauta 

Allan da f4) 

|* 

N rsiiaha 

1. Tany. Cat., VII. 3275, 3. Ibid , tfll. 629iT 

2. Ibid. VIT, 3287. 4. UH , III. 1776. 

! bir 1 .• C'Hbay : UH Gl. 1579, In T-vij. Cat , VII. 2156 there is a 

■■ )inmentary fc? the author*a great ./mbo.i Vanccfoara, son nf Nrsiraha, son of 
Madbava (BTC, 161, UR, II. 1528). 

H Tanj. c a (. VXf, 359b. 

7. DO, XXU 8191. Vim. 3 {Li'iva son of SriAtila who w**Qt«o In4»rapidnaya 
(lift. lit. 1 V 40 ; iu a dMIe.ont author. 
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KINGS. MINISTERS. 

Gan^:ndhara ( 1) and 
Nrsimha (2) 

Tryambaka (3) 

Tryambaka (3) and 
Ananda (1) 

Anarda (4) 

(and Ghanasyama) 

16S. In Bbosalavamsavali, Gangadhara wrote the si, ry of he 
Bhosalns. 1 Iryambakn (II) wrote Dharmakuta, commentarv on Raraa- 
yana. 9 l’hagavanti wrote Mukundavilasak i v) a, a poem in 10 cant* -s, 
on the story of Sri krsna, 3 and a play Raghavabhyudava. 4 

Bhagavan^a was the son of Gangadhnradhvarm and younger 
brother of Iryambaka. In his Mukundavilasa, in 10 cantos, he relates 
the story of KpSua, 8 and Ujtaracampu, the .wory of I i^araratnavana. c 

Ananda or Anandarayaraakhin wrote the plays 7 Yidvnparinava .• a! 
Jivananda, allegorical like PraDodhacandn dnya. I . the former, for 
instance, the plot is the marriage of Jivafcinan or individual s juI and 
V idyll or spiritual knowledge. 


Ananda’s son Nrsimha wrote TripuravijayacanipO. 8 



1 . Tanj. Cat. VII. 327U. 

Gangadbara a pow of tha Court of Kama of Dah lia vanquished by TiiI ;ar.a (Vik, 
xviii. 95); Ganga4hai*a quo to 1 iu Skm. ad Subh. (0(7, T. 137); Oangadbar* 
(VajApeyin), author of Rasikiraujioi (0n> 1. 3318. 4805. II. 2314, 37 7.?., . 37): 
GangSdhara, author of Ananda!iharitika (K. 204) ; Gangadhara (S.lsjrig an'I •>. of 
Krsnaraiaoampu (Rice. Lis) ; G m^dhuri. u dhor of metrics [cc t I. 1-g G >. fhih.u.i 
aufchOt ul \ a9umaticitra~ena Tv.ivyi (/ 47i4 } '3.in^adh.*»- 1 , author of ^oramc.itai y 

on Sangit-iratuSkara (BTC, o9> and ou SuryaVitak* (Kail’s hit. to Ffo 7) 

aro different persons. 'Soe CC. T. 137-97. 

Sec pages 23-4 sujrra. 

3 ‘ Tanj. Cat . VI, 2627 

i. LI 172, Opp, U. 4372 (In tho prologue ho proeaUga is given)* 

5 Tanj. Cat. VI. 2627. 

6. Ibid, VII, 3032. 

7. Printed, Horib-’ v. 

•1 Tanj. Cat. VII. 304, , HRt ,*n.u.«>3 
32 
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Ekoji 

(1674-1687) 

Shahaji 

(1687-1711) 

Sararbhoji 
(1712—1727) 

TukkojL 
(1723—1735) 
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166. Ghanaayama, 1 originally known ns Aryaka, was the son of 
Kamalfi and Kasi Mahadeva of Mauna Bhargava family. Ife had a 
brother Isa who became as ascetic and under the name of Cidambara- 
guru settled in Devipattanara. His father’s father was Caundo Balaji. 
His mother’s father Timmaji Balaji of Kaundinyagotra was called 
Sakambhari Paramahamsa. He had two wives Sundari and Kamalii. 
They were equally learned and composed another commentary on the 
Vidd hasal a b ha nj ik a, 3 as he did one himself in three hours. 8 Besides his 
prolixity in literature, he was great in politics and was the minister <T 
King Tukkoji of Tanjore (1728-1735 A.IX) 4 


In his 26th year he wrote the Bhana 'Madanasanjivana 5 and in his 
twenty-second year Navagrahacarita® a Sattaka in Prakrit. He composed 
in a single night of Srlramanavami a commentary on the llttararama- 
earita and wrote also an allegorit:ai drama Pracandarlihtidaya like 
Prabodhacaqdrodava.* He wrote 64 works in Sanskrit, 20 in Prakrit 
and 25 in other dialects. 8 Among his poems, are Bhagavatpaclacarita, 
V(;nkate|acarita, Prasangalillirnava, Sanmanimandana and Anyfipadesa- 
sataka* and five Sthafamahatymas. Abcdhfikara is a poem with ‘ kree 
meanings, namely, the story of Nala, Krc9 a and Hariscandra. Kalidus.iOa 
is a poem which is at once Sanskrit and Prakrit. 


In his h 1 fill rear hu made up the Yuddhakanda lor Bhojacampu . 10 
Among his dramas of many classes are Ganesacarita, IMadanasanilvana, 
Kmnaravijayn 11 Anubbavaciniimani and Vnandasundari, 13 and last two 
acts for Mahaviracarita which apparently were then missing. 


In rheiorit he wrote the Rasanrtava. He wrote cmmentaries on 
Sakurdalft, 1 * Utl waramacarip', 14 Prabcxjihacandn-daya, Candakausika, 
Mahaviracarita, Venlsamhara, Haiasap| ( asati, Yikramorva.'i, Bhoja- 


1. He hnu?til p made a pun on his name : 


' If hn is Ghan: jama, 

he is not IMac 

!; ic co 

lor. but he is a pent of poets because 

io 'a himself a ouckm which dogs beautiful 

poetry 

Why kill our.-elves in vain with 

rdonsy 

tt y 





UR, III. 1(576. 
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UH, III, 1677. 
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UR, lit. 1681. 
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Tanjore District Man 

ual, 764, 
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Ibid. 1632. 
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HR t HD 1679. 


12, 

Ibid. 2142. 

e. 

Ibid 1071. 


13. 

Ibid 1656. 

7. 

Ibid. 1075. 


14. 

Ibid. 1600, Print A Bombay* 

8. 

See HR, III. ix*>J, 
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Nilakantacampu, 9 Bharathcampu 8 Knviraksasa, Kadambari 
Vasavad.itta, and. Jiasakumaracarita. 4 Ilis son Candrasekhara wrote a 
commentary on Bamaruka, 8 which is a peculiar dramatic composition 
complete in ten ALankaras 8 containing ten different subjects, something 
like a combination t*f select scenes. 

A list of his works more than 64 is given in the preface to the 
commentary on Viddhasalabhanjikit composed by his wives dund.iri 
and Kara ala. 7 

167. Ghanasyama had two sons Capdrasekhara and Govardhan:-./* 
Candrasekhara wrote commentaries of his father’s Damaruka and 
Pracandaraliu^aya. Govardhana, blind from childhood, wrote a com¬ 
mentary on Ghatakarpara and there praised his father’s learning. 0 

1. HR, III. 2170. 

2. He refers to the death of King Tukkoji. 

3 . HR, Tit, 1655. 

4. Ibid. 1678. 

5. Ibid, 1674'. 

6. DC, XXI. 8403. Sutradbdra is called Nirvahaki. 

7. For a long account, s :e HR. III. x and article by V. A, Ifotn istmi Sastrl 
JOB, III, 231. For his horoscope, see JOB. HI. 71. 

8. HR, III. 1774, 1676. 

9. JOB, III. 236. 
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CHAPTER Vll 


Mahakavyas {could.) 

16$. Manavikrama and Eighteen and Half Poets. 1 In the 

Court )i Zamoriu Manavikrama flourished what has been known as eigh¬ 
teen and half poets in the beginning of the 15th century A.D. The 
Zamorin was a scholar and patron ofliterature. Plight brothers of Payyur 
Pat'eri family and a -on, five brahmins of Tiruvapara and Tiruvegapara, 
Mullapilli Paiteri, Chennasu Narayana Nambudri, Kakasseri Nambudri 
and Uddanda were the eighteen poets and Punnattu Nambudri was the 
half poet, for his poetry was mixed Malayalam and Sanskrit. The 
eldest of the Payyur family was famous as Makarsi, versed in Mimamsa, 
the fifth brother was Narayana Paiteri. Two other brothers were 
Sankara and Bhavadasa. MaharsPs son Paramesvara is quoted by 
Uddanda in his Mallikamarufa and MaharSi is mentioned with 
rewrence by him in his Kokilwsandesa as Miranmsatravakulaguru, 
Worl s i Mimamsa written by the brothers are found everywhere in 
‘Malabar. One poet wf Tiruvapara wrote Laksmi-Man. w cd icampu and 
another Niyrayanu, son of Brahmadatta, wrote the poem Subhadra- 
h a run a kavyn.* 

Chennasu XarHyann wrote Tantrasamucimya, a work for artisans. 
\ er-os satirising kings composed by him and Kak, >>eri Nambudri are 
-quoted in M; labar, for which it is said they were punished by the 
Zamorin by novel methods of religious degradation. Kakasseri Jpamo- 
iran Paiteri wa ; 'dd uida’s rival and wrote the play 1 ndumati-Raghava 8 
Miinavikrama himself wrote a commentary on AnargharSghava. 4 Samba- 
3 iva, son < ’ Kanakasabniipali, of Sriva^sagot-ra., resident of the village of 
CopalasarnMra, wrote S.'ngaraviiasabhanrP to please Manavikrama. 

169. Uddanda 6 was the son of Rangan&^ha and Rangamba of 


1. Sc*hiLyam (in Malayftlam,) Tiruchur. 

2. TC } IV. 8883. S»c para 46 twpra, 

а. TO, IV. 4T78. 

4. TC , II. *580 ;IV. 6013. 

б, TC, IV. 4026. 

6. He v.w8 rt-fTvVu a: ' M ; ,:i:C S vwlrt. Vklya«ag*tM (1820-1801 A.1). ) 

).■ .w Julcm . i. mistook 'atlpiuda ion r*?.n<.ha And male tho latter tho *iuthov of 
M%lUkurn3tta ' wbuylcr (. iU, 90) calls him U<H<MKiin (wrongly). 
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Vadhiilagotra. He lived in the village of Latapura near Kanci. 1 * i assing 
•his literary career at the various seats of learning in South India, lie went 
.to Malabar in search of fame and there in the courts of kings overcame 
his opponents. Manavikfama, the strong Zamorin, was his patron. His 
success evoked much jealousy, and tradition says 3 that a pandit's wife 
vow ed to beget an adversary and that she did w ith the help of prayers 
and enchantments of the many learned men of Malabar. The son was 
Kakkaseri Bhatta^iri. As a boy of-twelve he vanquished Uddanda in 
open completion and composed a Malayalam drama Vasumuti-Yikramu 
and a Sanskrit drama Ind u mati-R f\ ghava.* His Kokilasandesa 4 5 is the 
message of a lover to his beloved at Calicut and is a very fine imitation 
of Meghasandesa of Kalidasa. This poem is said to have been written 
in response to a similar poem named jfhpangasandesa sent to the author 
by Vasu(Jeva, a poet in the Court of Ravivarma and Godavarma, who 
ruled at Calicut. 6 Ilis Mallikli-Maruta, a prakarana in ten acts, 6 follows 
in all details the plot of the Mal iti-M nlhava. The plot relates the 
affections of two sets of lovers, Mallika and Manila, and Ram:n antikil 
and Kalakantha. Mandakiui answers to Kamandaki and Kalintli re¬ 
sembles Avalokita. Uddanda has sometimes improved on his original. 
His language is attractive and verse melodious. The speeches abound 
in apt illustration and proverbial generalisation. 

Sankara Marar was l ddanda’s friend. Then met at the temple at 
Gufuvayoor and Sankara completed a verse then begun b\ Uddanda, 
He wrote the poem Sri Kpsnavijaya.* 

Sckumara or Prabhiikara was IMdanda’s younger contemporary. 
His KfsOavilSsa Kavvu 8 is as good ns his name. 


!• R said in NalliLfWiC Subhairapacirx;. w (TO, I. 1040) that Uddanda \\\ib a 
native of the village of Kmd laminikka (Tm, )re Tnstrict) in Cola country, and 
Uddanda’s father ItumanStba tho native of that village was a great writer and among 
his works are Kratuvaigunya Pravascijjam (DC, II. No. 110.', TC, I. 3GS) a rl com¬ 
mentaries on tho Padamftu/irf aud Kauraudi It is therefore nrobublo dr; 1 gland- 
was born at KandaramSnikkam and later in Lis life settle l at LCiiuyur t ■ ear J. ftuef. 

Travanoote Slat? Manual 403 , 

; L TC. IV. 47fS Only two acU cvro availabij. I.-damajjiyariyaya (0;y\ U. 
0882) is a diirer^ut play. 

4. Ed. Trichur (with introduction). 

5. i i <9*2, 3*o pnra 170 rosO 

b, Ed. ( aim. f fc auu Mysore with c nuneiitary, . X vt, dl ill. 

7. Ed Triohur. 

6. caI. (4 cantos only) at Falghut with * l :j eonvnvmarV of Ikiimnua:, a-.yi, 
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170. Vasudeva was the son of Maharsi and Gopali. Maharsi was 
the famous scholar of the Payyaur Bhatta Mana of Malabar, which be¬ 
came famous as a cartre of learning about the end of the 15th century. 
Maharsi had nine sons, well versed in various branches of Sanskrit 
learning and a daughter. The daughter’s son was a grammarian Vasudeva. 
Vasudeva was the friend of the dramatist Uddanda and therefore lived 
about 1423 AD. The famous Manavikrama, Zamorin of Calicut, was his 
patron. In reply to Kokilasandesa of Uddanda he wrote Bhrngasandesa 
or Bhramaraduta. 1 2 Latterly he was in the court of Kings Ravi Varma 
and Oodavarma. 9 His Vasudevavijaya 3 4 is a poem in illustration of 
the grammatical aphorisms of Panini. It was left unfinished- and com¬ 
pleted by Narayana, very likely his sister’s son, under the name Dhatu- 
kavya ~ 

\ c Pevicanta* a poem in vamaka §tyle in C asvasas, describes the 
story of Goddes Gopali Devi worshipped in Vedaranyam or Kunnan- 
golam, as the eighth child of Devakl and sister of cri Kj-sna.® In his 
Satyatap ahk atha , b e relates in three asvasas the story' of Saiyatapas 
also called Maharsi one of the ancestors of the author who made 
penance at VedSranya and on ihe banks of the Nila river now called 
Bbaratappola. 7 In Sivodaya the poet ^ives a history of himself and 
his eight ; brothers. In his Acyutalila, a poem in Vamaka form, he 
describes God Acyuta worshipped at Vednranyam.® Gajentjramoksa 
appears to be his work. 9 

17!. Pandaa acarita, a poem of which 1> cantos are available, 10 
does not mention the name of the author, but the poet salutes a Vasu- 
devakavi who wrote Vamaka poem on “ Purthakatha,” Arjuna’s story. 11 

I 1)0 1 XX. 7042 ; CC, 5G7. Per the alternative names sec also JRAS, (1834).. 

452* 

2, Vasudeva, pupil of RarunSliara alias S£ki(y&maliiti who domofcsntocl ou 
ViddhasMabhanjLka. U another author. 

TC, HI. 0878. 

‘d, Printed KSVyaufla?*, Bombay. DC, XX, 77it>. The ojuimoitator called 
this ^ Ac: i .va, a resident of Paruvana. 

4. tbid. DC, XX. 7T45. In the colophon ho whoia pnom is called Vasudeva- 


(fG\ Hi. 4056) . sffff SRTSfPfr 


5. TC, TV. 4528. 
f>, TO, IV. 4529. 
7. TC, IV. 4530. 


8. V’C, XV. 4581. 
0* TC , IV. 5385. 
10, TO, IV. 5002, 


u - smvsg wjyM staRf i 

qf*nF.«H f-lf qfa;r r.c^qrqjft || 
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T< not known what this ParthalcntblF was. Similarly Arjuna-Ravapiva, 1 
is a poem in 17 cantos describing- ihe light between Ravana and Kurita- 
virya, in illustration of the AstadhyavT of Panini. There is a commen¬ 
tary by Vasudeva. The manuscript is again found in the same place in 
Malabar as Pandavacarita. 'The author’s name is not given there. 
It is probable that these two poems were composed by members of the 
Mallard’s family. 


172. Vasudeva, the author of Ramakafha 3 was die son of Umfi 
and N;T ray a Q a and wrote that prose work at the Court of King- Aditya- 
varma, King »Sri Vim Kodai Aclitya Varma of Kilapperur, Javasimhanad, 
about 1472 and 1484 A.D. Under the patronage of King Ravi varma. he 
w r<) t e h i ovind a c: 1 ri t a t s S a nk Be p: t ' «ha iv 4 * i 4 a n d S ? mksepar a m ay a n i m. n 
It is probably that this Nfirnvaua was the eighth son of Maharsi, or 
Xara} ;.na, daughter’s son of Maharsi, more likely the latter. 0 

1. TC , IV. 4281. 

2. Printed Madras. 

3 DC, XX. 79.18. 

4. DC. XXL 8324-4 (with commentaries); TC, IV. 4175. 1'here it is said 
TTOjffl. K-R Pisbatofci identities this King v King of 
PrakfUa or Vettat in Booth Malabar (Dull. Or, Studies, V. 797-9.). 

6. TC , ill. 4305. 

G. TC. R. Pisharoti (os. /'.) identifies this Vasuthva with V3sudeva smd of 
Maharsi . The Ttavancav Sfcato Manual (I. 277-8) give the following.account: There wo¬ 
od tbo l?t of Kurabhom G47 M.E. (1472 A.D.) a king by fcho name of Sri Kodui Aclitya 
Varum of Kilapy • u*, J ryasicnhauacl, the S-uioc Tiravadi of Sitaivoy according to the 
temple chronicles of Sri Padmanabhas vamy. But beyond this bare fact nothing could 
bo iv.-- ■ . Lainod except th it T might hive been o w of the co-ro ;cnfes at tbo timo. There 
is another inscription to provo that Aditya Vu vi, the Senior Ttruva U of Jayndmhanod, 
as well as his younger brother named Rama V i mi, the Senior Tiruvu 1! of Sivhvay, 
reigned on the 14th K irabhom G59 M F.. (Mhi A D.). This latter may b: identical 
with Sri Vira Kodai Adifya Varma who flourished in Vemd in 1572 A.D. Bu' ho is 
mentioned in the temple chronic’ s as the .Senior TiruvvL of Siraivov while Aditya- 
Varum of 1484 A.D. is closely vl fv-r r l to in the inscrip;! m as the -h:iior Ti-uvadi o. 
JayaBirnhauad. Kilaj porur, On this basis thr r eign of Sr. Vira Kodui Ad it/a Yinm 
nay be taken a^ having lasted up to the year 148-4 A.I> Ills you»j-..-eY brother Kama 
Yunna was prombly his oo-w^opa under the tit lo of the Senior Ticuvadi of Siouvoy. 
Ski \ in \ Uwi Hwt ihc Snior Tiruvadi of Thu j. paper, ruled over Vena for a 

T -cioil of thh-ty two years fi mi ; A lo Gd • M. t*. (1 -179-1512 A.D.), foi tbo ijr.. f ro 
years 6f which l-. ruled probably as .M-re/a-nt. Th- temple cb’OnicR records that on 
the 3rd Katkach m G?3 M I (! ;*• ■ > U).). i V ira Ravi llavi A -,una - j.T ap 
t welves:Ivor pots and granite ‘mages as an aton^moi- 1 for ain vAmmifcted in a fight which 
tork id ate at J Le uor«bem udmuo. o' Sri T. i n. o tbhaswamy U mplc, aud ‘hiu Lo 
gcauG n eon. land.- 4 idj.i,♦.• ho rank of S.i.vi • iy.mat.ori bo thr ...Ived parties. 
Itstat. i also that on the 241! * i*m a , M.K, A.D.) ho gave 5,000 iv.-.v. k* a.. 
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1/3. Marayana Battathiri (Bhattapada) was a Xambudri brahmin 
born ai Melputur near Chandanakkavu Devikpetra, which is Kurum- 
pnttur dosa of Poimani Taluk in Maiabar. Of that Devi, Na ray an a was 
a devotee. His father Alatrdatta was a great scholar. Ilis mother came 
from the Payynr Palteri family. He lived between 1560-1646 A.D. He 
vas until late in his life unlearned ; and after his marriage in a Pisaroti 
family of I.rikkantiyur, he studied under a Acyuta Pisaroti, a learned 
member of the family. Acyuta was not qualified to teach the veda, but 
aH I* e did teach Narayana the vedas, he committed a sin and was 
attacked by a » atiroga. Xiiravana got the disease transferred by his 
mesmeric power to himself and by the singing of the Narayaniyn, a 
panegyric^oi hnkrSna of Guruvayoor the disease disappeared and he 
attained AyurarogyasaukhyanV, longevity, health and happiness. 1 This 
expression in nrithmitical terminology denotes 1712210 days of Kali 
as tiie date of the completion of the work which indicates 760 Kollam, 
\ richika l*Uh da} or l*>Bo A.D. 4 his poem is one of the finest speci¬ 
mens of devotional poetry. 


1 he fame of I oattatiri travelled outside Kerala even in his own 
dess, and the i unowned Bhattoji Dikshita of Benares, the author <sf 
Siddhar.ta Kaumudi and the greatest grammarian of his age, was so 
much impressed with the profoundly of Bhaitatiri’s learning in 
tha< tinurei. *4 knowledge that he proceeded to South India to see 
Bhattaliri £: i con :r$e with him. Learning, however to his regret that 
Bhattaliri had passed away in the meantime, the Dikshita is known to 
have gone back observing that he had no other men to see in 
Dak.'.hinapaiha. Bhaiialiri . also known to the great Pandits of the 
Court of Raghimathu Xaik of faiijorc, such vs \ a jnauaravana Dikshita, 
hi. minister, and the author of Sahitya Ratnakara and other works, 
with whom he used to hold correspondence. Bhattaliri, appears io 
have visited the courts of the Z^unorin of Calicut ^he Maharaja of 

gwv<i - together uch a silver vessel to the temple of Sri Padmauabhaswatoy to 
c a pi ate the -m ef having .Jos Cryed several villager at that time. Ravi Van n.* having 
kill 1 firvarihl icopk umin ; the figbL that took place in the j. i r G82 M E. (1507 A.D.) 
miKlo another gift M i-var •••.’oven silv -t vc sets to the same temple together with the 
ferarC of Un U at V em bitm. hahii and Km.; ukal. It appears from those gifts that at 
thi‘: period several email bifclles wore flight between die years (373 and Go2 M.E, 
(1193*3 507 A. D>) durin g which m .uy peoplo were killed. The ineeviptlon n-ltfo makes 
metier. nf Severn 1 p Xros at i be time. Of thee- Ad; ! va V.\ < . ud Udaya Maktamxv 
’ ’• v * r "* Q reigning novt-reign? T-.yarinu'^ Dova (aftc-rw/ir 1 Tavn. iaiba II) ...ad 

: .;vi \l ■ k.i; ;ii (Cvkrvancjinatha) Mitriao la Vann* were t olvbly thTtr yo-rcgeiifca/’ 

l, Travaucom Stato Manual, II •ICO k 
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din and the Rajas of Ghempakasseri and Vatakkunur, and numerous 
verses have now been discovered which are the composition of 
Bhattatiri in praise of Virakerala, the then ruler of Cochin, as also 
of Devanarayana of Ampalapuzha and Godavarma of Vatakkunkur. 
Devanarayana is a common name for all the rulers of Ghempakasseri 
and all that is known of the ruler of that country at that time was that 
he was born under the star Puratam. It may be stated in this connec¬ 
tion that Virakerala of Cochin was a great patron of letters and that 
several poets flourished under him. 1 he Raja of Ghempakasseri was 
also a distinguished patron of learning and several works particularly 
on Vyakarana appear to have been composed under his specia 
direction. Bhattatiri did not proceed to Travancore possibly becausel 
Vravancore and Ghempakasseri were not then on friendly terms. 1 here 
f a verse in the Matsyavalara Champu of Bhattatiri from which it may 
be inferred that Ravivarma the ruler of Travancore at that time, who 
was consolidating his position in the south after the reverses that the 
country had suffered as a result of its conquest by Aehyuta Raja of 
Vijayanagar, had even incurred the envy of the Raja of Ghempakasseri. 1 2 

Bhattatiri has written numerous works, on diverse subjects. 3 Stotrn 
Campu, MImamsa, Vyakarana and Vyakhyana. 


174. Narayaniyam is the greatest of his stotra kavyas. “It con¬ 
tains more than a thousand verses, divided into a hundred parls often or 
more verses each and is a succinct and soul-stirring summar} of Srlm.:i 
Bhagavata. Every verse is addressed to the presiding Deity of 
Guruvayur direct, and easily teaches the high water mark of perfection 
in sound and sense. Almost every astika in Kerala recite some verses of 
this great poem every day, and there is no human henn v hich it can¬ 
not melt and mend. The merits of Krishna worship have been dilated 
upon by the poet in a masterly manner in more p aces than one. 
Bhattatiri points out than even Sankaracharyn, the expounder of the 
Advaita Philosophy, found consolation in comp* sing hhashias on 
Vishuusahasranama and Bhagavatgila and composing Vaishuavite 
hymns such as Vishmipadarfikesa. lie takes to task iho -.ainoudii 

1. On N5ray&n& anl hi? works • v c Annual numiv v.any < f 

fcbesa are still unprinted and minuSoript 'Opies r.ro found in Travail core . i.ih v >j.v m 
library and throughout Malabar with the Sikkiyara Artie If* by l Itm- liC.imtf- 
warft Ayyar in Cochin Mahat ija’s kjlte^o Magazine, Vol. XU, No. ■). 

2, Printed, Travanccrc Sanskrit tiirirs, and at Trichin with an inter* luclion by 
K. Vasudev* Moorad. The p W i, Unnayl Variy u- at a la vc Ti'v imiUtod ’ re tain in 
hia Bamapancasati in praise of the Doity of triajaUUkuda . 
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rabmins of bis lime who were proud of their birth, but who were not 
devoted to the worship of Krishna.” The whole of Bhngavrtgita had 
been beautifully summarised in a single verse which runs as follows : 


nr-ofr pt f'OKjjr: ^5 spprcr 1 
d fay m n 

vyyy ifrs^ q-^ctr^r 1 
yy p y%myy>v 11 


175. He wrote a number of prabhandhas, a variety of campu, on 
several themes: Rajasuya, Dutavakya, Pancalisvayamvara, Draupadi- 
parinaya, Subhadraharana, Kiratn, Bharatayiddha, Svargarohana, 
Matsyavatara, Nrgaraoksa, Gajendramoksn, Syamantaka, Kuehelavrtta, 
Ahalyamok>a, Nirqnunasika, DakSayaga, Parvatisvayamvara, Astarni- 
campu, Gosthlnagaravarnana, Kailasasailavarnana, Surpanakhapralapa, 
Nalayanlcarita and Ramakatha. Rajasuya reveals Bhattatiri’s profound 
knowledge of Veda and Mimamsa. These campus were written by 
Bhattaliri mainly for the use of Sakkiyars. Many well known previous 
works such as Bnlabharata of Agastya, Bharatacampu of Anantabhatta, 
Ventsamhara of Bhattanarayana and Sisuprdavadha of Magha have 
been freely quoted from, though the best portions are Bhattatiri’s com¬ 
position. Kotiviraha and Svahasudhakara are fine specimens of his 
poetry. 1 

His son Kr. nakavi wrote the poem Tarasasanka. 2 

176. Manaveda or Eralpatti Raja, a Zamorin of Calicut, was an 
admirer of Xarayana and he imbibed his devotion by ardent study of 
his works, and hi, language displays the similarity. lie lived in the 17th 
century A. D. He wrote his Kysnagiti or KrSnanStaka on Kali day 
173661^ and his Maiiavedacampubhurata on K ili day 173311 i 4 besides 
a commentary on C arapuramayatja. 8 Rudradasa describes the marriage 
of Candraleka and Manavedaraja in his Sattaka Candralekhit r, r Muna- 
vedacarita. 6 

]. Fritted, Kavyamfil*, Bombay. 

2. Printed, Favyamala, Bombay. 

3. Printed, Tricbur, with an ink - kicti m. TC, III. 4032, the date e ven is 

l 

4. TC , II. 2380, DC , XXI, ' :07 There is a commentary bv KrMia TC 
H. 2695. 

5. TC, III, 4020. The date :;ivou is l^rFvvq 

G. TC, IV. 4762. 
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C%, v * Ratnapaninada or Rama whose popular name was Kim- 

junirf Nambiyar was born of the \V r ariar caste near Kunnankulam. Cochin 
Stale, and lived about the middle of J8th century. He was a pupil of 
Narayauabhatta. He is one of the best poets of Malabar in Sanskrit 
ancl Prakrit. For some lime he was with the Zamorin of Calicut and 
latterly settled at Kotilinga (Cranganore) where he was k performing 
service as drummer in the temple there. In Visnuvilasa, 1 a poem in S 
cantos, he describes the deeds of Visnu in the nine incarnations. In 
Mukundasjava, he sings the praise of Mukunda at the instance of King 
Ramavarma of Srikantha family.® While he was living at Sendamaagalam 
he wrote the poem Raghaviya in two parts purva and uttara in 20 


cantos on the whole story of Raraayana. 8 Kalita raghaviya 4 and Paduka- 
patlabhiseka® are plays on the same theme. I lis Candrika is a Veethi 
said to have been enacted in Trivandrum in the lime of King Vanci- 
martanda and Madanaketucarita is a prahasana. Besides various works 
on other Sastras he composed in Prakrit the poems Usaniruddha, and 
Kamsavaho. lie commented on Sukumra’s Krsnavilasa, € Kj-snalIlasuka's 
Govindabhiseka, and N&r ay ana’s Dhatukavya 7 


R am ay An m A of Cranganore was the junior prince, Yuvaraja. He 
lived about 1800. His Ramacarit i is a poem in 12 cantos 8 on the 
story of Rama, and Rasasadanabha^a,® a fine play. Some of his ideas 
are very fanciful. 10 


178. Sri (Swati) Ramavarma Kulasekh ira, Maharaja of Travan- 
core lived in 1813-1897 A.D. He was the son of Lakmi Rani and 
inherited the throve in the womb. Iiis father was Rnjarajav.irma ot 
Chengannaseri. He was a linguist and his proficiency in S msi.rit was 

1. TC. IV. 5130. 

2. TC, IV. 5077. Tkoro is a oonmonUry by a follow pupil. 

8. DC, XX. <838 ; TO, IV, 5073, with oommatury, TC, Ik, 5005. 

*. DC, XXL 8542. 

5. The maua otipfc is in Kal tkath 1 1lam iu Malabar. 

G. Printed, Trichur. 

7. DC, XX. 7745 ; TC, IV, 5411. 

8. Printed, Poona. DC, XX. 7845. 

9. Ed. Lavymala, Bombay. 

10. For instance ; 

?f5pr adrift ? q/te-sKTr 

')■ Oft'l gvf 
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mirable. Besides his poems Padmanabhasataka, Aj amilopakhy ana, 
Kucelopakhyana and Bhaktimanjari, * 1 * he wrote the prabandhas, Utsava- 
varnana and Syanandurapuravarnana. 9 In the latter, he described the 
incarnation and stories relating to God Padmanabha of Irivandrum. 


179. Keralavarma (Valia Kovil Tambiran) was the consort of 
Maharani Lakshmi Bayi of Travancore. l ie was one of the greatest 
of modern poets and was held in high esteem. He lived between 
1845-1910. 3 He has been called Kerala Kalidasa. Of his Sanskrit 
works, we have the Visakharajamahfikavya, Kamsavadhacampu, Spngara¬ 
in an jar!, Guruvayupuresastotra, Vyiighrzilayesasataka, Sonadrisasataka 4 
and KsamSpanasahasra . G 

180. Manavikrama Ettan Tambiran, the Zamorin, died about 
1920. He was an extempore poet and wrote several small poems. 
V. K. Rajaraja Varma (Koil Tambiran) was the superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in Travancore Besides an original commentary on Payini, he 
wrote Angalasamrajya Mahakavya and a poem Vitavibhavari. He lived 
in 1863-191S A.D. 


'Tola Kami )udri wrote mahakavya, Tolakavya. Edayath of Candan- 
palli wrote Ramacaritakavya. Kunju Kuthan 'Tambiran wrote the poem 
Vadav^vijaya. Nambudripad of Edavathikodmana wrote Rukmiru- 
svay imvaraprabandha ; Kunhukattan 'Tambiran of Cranganoor wrote 
Kiratavyayoga and Babhruvahanacampu ; Kochunni Tambiran of 
Cranganur wrote the poem Gosricarita, Banayudhacampu, Vipra- 
sandesa and bhanas Anangavijaya and Vitarajavijaya. Ramawariar of 
Kaikolangara wrote Aryasaptasatl. Unni Nambudripad of Mulhukurisi 
and Mahisamangala Nambudri wrote bbanas. Vnkathol Narayartamenon 
(i,, >r»i 1890) w rote Aahjkavy.t T^patisamvarana, pevis£ava and Kj^ria- 
sataha. 

'The poetess Manoraina died a hundred years ago. Luksnii Rajni, 
a princess of Kadathanal Edavalath palace wrote San^unagopalakavya 
and died about 12 years ago. Subhadra, princess of Cochin, who died 
in 1921, wrote Saubhadrastava. 

1. Ed , Tr. Sans. Seneo . 

‘i. T’d. Tr. Sane Series, with commentary. 

Tnv. SUio Manual, II. 43S. 

1. l*iluted, Ttavancore, 

o. The uiAuusitipfc is in Travau<.ore, 
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CHAPTER Vlll 

Mahaknvyas 0confdj- 

181. Parvatiyamsavali 1 gives a list of rulers of Nepal with 
the lengths of their reigns and an occasional reference to dates uf 
accession. It dates back from 1768 A.D, to seven or eight centuries 
before Kaliyuga. It consists of several dynasties of kings and Bhumi- 
varman, the first king of the 5th of the Suryavamsi dynasty, is distinctly 
described as having been crowned in Kali 1389 (1712 B.C.) and Sivadeva- 
varman the 27th king of this SOryavamsi dynasty is placed about 33S B.C. 
For, it will be seen that Amsuvarman, the 1st king of the 6th or Thakuri 
dynasty, is stated to have been crowned in the year Kali 3000 (101 B.C.) 
and reigned 68 years from 101 B.C. to 30 B.C. and in his time, 
Vikramuditya came to Nepal and established his Era of 57 B.C. there. 
Amsuvarman is described as the son-in-law of Visvadevarman, the 3rd 
and last king of the 5th or the Suryavamsi dynasty who reigned for 51 
years from 152 B.C. to 101 B.C. whom he succeeded. Similarly, the 
30th king Visnudevavarman, the predecessor of Vi6v:>devavarmau 
reigned for 47 years from 199 to 152 B.C. His predecessor Bhlmadev *- 
varman, the 29th king, reigned for 36 years from 235 to 299 JkC. the 
28tli king, Narendravarman reigned for 42 years from 277 to 235 B.C, 
and lastly the 27th king Sivadeva varman ab<-venaii d reigned for 61 
years from 338 to 277 B.C. 

“Bui a good deal of confusion has been into >duced into the 
chronology of the dynasties of kings that ruled at Nepal by Dr. Fleet, 
and other orientalists by mistaking the Harsa Era given in some of the 
copper plates as referring to an era supposed to have originated with 
Ilarsavardhana Siladitya of Kanyakubja (Kanouj) who is ascertained to 
have lived (or reigned) from 606 or 607 A.D. Thus in a Charter of 
Paramabhattaraka Mahurajadhiraja Sivadevavarman, the 27th king of 
the 5th or the Suryavamsi dynasty of the Nepal kings above referred to, 
(who according to Nepalese Chronology ruled from 338 Pa', to 27 7 
B.C. for 61 years), ,he date of his accession to the throne is given as 
Ilar§a Samval 119. These orientalists at once assume the Haryt 
Samvat to be an era iounded by liars.r ardhan i, the patron oi Ban., 
and contemporary . »f Iliuen fsang. the Chinese traveller who travelled 


1, Published by BhagavaukU mdraji, U t XIII, 411-28, 
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629 to 645 A.D. On this assumption they take the 
Harsa Samvat 1 19 given in Sivadevavarman’s charter as equivalent to 
119-j-606 or 607 A,D. (the initial date of Harsabardhana Siladitya) or 
725 or 726 A.D. and at once concluded that the Nepala VamSavali 
which places ^ivadevav.artnan’s accession about 338 B.C. calculated 
according to the dates given in Kaliyuga, must be a mistake, and that 
accordingly he should be placed about 725 or 726 A.D. 

Taking this wrong assumption as true the whole of the \ amsavali 
of the Nepal Kings has been mercilessly meddled with and altered 
according to this new theory, in disregard of all the specific dates given 
there. There is no tradition or record that Harsavardhana" Siladitya 
of Kanouj inaugurated any era of his own. If Harsavardhana, or King 
HarSa as he is usually called, had really founded any such era 
corresponding to 606 or 607 A.D., it must have been dated from the 
accession of that famous king, it is unlikely that if such an era had 
been founded by Harsavardhana, the contemporary admirers of the 
King Bana Bhntta and Hiuen Tasang, would have failed to notice 
it in their works. 

How, then, is this difficulty to be solved ? What does the Harsa 
Samvat in Sivadcvavarman’s charter denote ? The answer is this. In the 
Harsa Bra\vhich dates 400 years before the Samvat or the Vikraina 
era, founded by Yikramaditya of Malava, The era of Sri Harsa or the 
Harsa Samvat may be taken to indicate the terminus ad quern of the 
suzerainty if Sri IlarSa Vikramaditya of Ujjari, the contemporary of 
Iliranya Matrgupta and Pravarasena 11, the 3rd, 4th and 5th Kings of 
of the Third Goanda Dynasty, described in Kalh ana’s Rajatarangini. 
It dales fro a 457 B.C. just 400 years before the Vikramu era of 57 B.C. 
Alberimi, the celebrated Muhamadan historian speaks oi the existence 
of a Harsa era in Nepal and other Northern countries in hi- time and 
according to him, it falls exactly about 457 B.C. just 400 years before 
iho Samvat or the Yikrama Era, 

Now if we take the Harsa Samvat as referring to the Harsa Era 
spoken to by Alberuni Sivadevavarman of the Nepalese Charter in 
question will have to be placed B.C. 457, 110 or 338 B.C. which exactly 
tallies with the original dab asMgned i 1 the said king in the Nepal 
am! the object Ion raided by these authenticity of the V amsavali have no 
foundation. 

K AlbetJuii'e luliu, tanwUtel mvX jvablUhcd by Dr. Edwacd C. Saulrui, Vol. II, 
Ch. XblX.p. 7. 
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Vardhamana was pupil <>f Govindasuri, a Svetambnra 
jain. lie was in the Court of Siddharaja 1094-1143. 1 2 He composed 
his Ganaralnamnhodadhi in Sam. 1197, 3 in which His Kriyaguptaka 
(where the predicate is concealed in the verses) and his Sidilharaja- 
varnana describing the history of his royal patron are quoted. 

183. Sambhu 3 was a devotee of Siva and a poet of the court of 
King Harsa (1073-1101 A.D.) His son Ananda 4 also a poet, was one 
of the assembly of distinguished persons that heard the first reading of 
Srikanthacarita by Mankha at the house of Atankfira, 5 * minister of 
King Jayasimha (l 129-1159 A.D.). His verses are quoted in SubhaGla- 
vali by Vallabhadeva. He appears to have travelled all over India 
and frequently refers to Malabar and South India. He admires fluencv 
of diction. 0 

His Rajendrakarnapuru 7 8 is a eulogium of King HarSa, his patron, 
in the form of an address and Ayoktimuktalafa is a collection of 
ingenious verses on various topics indicating an indirect meaning.® 

184. Kalhana was the son of Camp aka. Campaka was minister 
of King Har^a of Kasrair (10S9-1101 A.D.). When that king fell into 
trouble and was finally assasinated he was faithful to him and kept awav 
from politics. Campaka had a brother Kanaka to whom King Harsa 
taught music. Kalyana or Alakadatta was his patron.® Kalhana was 
well-versed in all legendary lore and was by nature well-fitted for 
historical investigation. His ambition was to write a chronicle of the 
kings of Ka. mir. After Sussala’s son Jayasimha (1127-1159 A.D.) came 
to the throne and he was in his Court. lie began his work in 1140 

1. See para 70 

2. Ed. London. 

3. PR, l. 11 -12. Seo para 73 Supra. CC t X. C35. Raj , VII. 948. 

4. Vallabbaikva in bis Subh§|i|3vali quotes poets The- Ananda, Ebattilnandak t. 
Rii-auakanandaka and Kanclautinda and is is not possible to identify them. There is a 
poet Ananda referred to in Fadyavali. 

Sfl SWprSPPt: II Srihan. XXV. 97. 

0 . He says I 

'• Ed, KSvyan jla, B iinKy. He refers to Mum* (verse 17). 

8 . >1 Kavv.-.mSl*, Bombay, See BR. I. 81 . 

0. Seo under M«ti*». para ,a mpra. 
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A.D., 1 and completed his Rajatarangini in a year with the prevailing- 
sentiment Santa. 

Kalhana was at once a poet, and chronicler. He did not forget 
his poetry in the course of his narration. His was a Mahakavya in every 
sense of the term, with santa as the prevailing sentiment. 1 he turbulent 
times of his boyhood and the pathetic story of King Harsa to whom his 
father adhered must have made him pessimistic and there is a vain of 
satire everywhere. He was very god-fearing and his devotion to Siva 
was extreme and Him he praised in his Ardhanarisvarastotra. 3 It 
appears as if his motive in writing the History of Kings was not merely 
to record a story of events mundane, to which he attached little im¬ 
portance, but to illustrate the unreality of human fortunes and ihe 
vicissitudes of pompous royalty. Just as Vltlmiki did, Kalhana realised 
that the doctrine of fate was the sensible solution of life. 3 

Before proceeding to attempt the poem he rightly realised his 
duty and when he said 

W'WH <pr I 

w II—x. 7. 

and he kept up this ideal unaffected by the events of his chronicle. 

According to Kashmir tradition, he wrote a poem Jayasimhabhyu- 
day a, apparently a history of the achievements of King Jayasimha 4 

185. Kalhana mentions previous writers “Suvrata,® whose work, 
he says, was made difficult by misplaced learning; Kshemendra who 
drew up a list of kings, Nrpamll , 8 of which, however, he says, no part 

1 1^1 \ y y Darga Prasad and by Troyer. Translated into English by Y. C. Pfttta 

r.nd by M. A. Stein “ Kalhana's Chronicle of Kashmir" with a valuable introduction. 
V Q r editions and translations and for notes on Kalbana. see 14, IV. 107 ; 71. 204 ; 
XVIH. 65. 97 ; XL. 07 ; XVII. 301. Sec also JBTIAS , Extra No. 1877. On tho 
clo^ logical affinity between Har^carita and Rajatarangini, eae VOJ , XII. 33 ; JR AS, 
(1894), 485 and Stein's Int. I. 133. 

strto wqrr IM. 23. 

3. Printed, Kavy3mai5, Bombay. 

4, A veree of this poem is quoted in Ritna -itha Saratammucc tva. For verses 
quoted in anthologies, see Peterson bit. to 3i<bh. 18. 

f,. There are poets Su v rat a and Suvralnda^a quot'd in Slcm. 

0. Mentioned in KS*j«niuia I, 95 RajSvali h a bb tory of Kings of Hindustan 
ft am before of Kaliyuga up to Warren Hastings by Vijayacovioda Simha. CO, I. 503. 
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was free from mistakes ; Nilamuni, who wrote the Nilamatapurana i 1 
Helaraja, who composed a list of kings in twelve thousand verses; and 
Srimihira or Padmaraihira, and the author of the Srichcithavjlra. His 
own work, he tells us, was based on eleven collections of Rajakathas 
or stories about kings and on the works of Nilamuni.’’ He verified the 
traditional dates by reference to grants, inscriptions, manuscripts etc. 


1. Ed, by Kanajilnl with preface and appendices. See Bhau Doji , 110; Stein, 


202 . 


In the introduction to Rajatarangini, Stein says “ The oldest extant text, which 
deals in detail with Kasmirian Tirthas, is the Nilaviatapnrana, This work which 
Kalhana used as one of his sources of information, claims to give the sacred legends 
regarding the origin of the country, and the special ordinances which Nila, the lord of 
Kasmir Naga, had revealed for the worship and rites to bo observed in it. It is 
unnecessary to refer hero t-o the logen Is which arc n l vt-od at the commencement of the 
work, and to ‘ the rites proclaimed by Nili ’ which are next detailol, and with the 
former occupy about two thirds of the ex tv.it text. These parts have been fully 
discussed by Prof. Buhier in his lucid analysis oi the Nilamata. The remaining 
portions, however, deserve special notice. For, to use Prof. Buhier'$ words, ‘ they 
form a real mine of information regarding the score 1 places of Kasmir and tbeir 
legends.’ 

In the first place wo find there a list of the principal Nigts or snore 1 springs of 
Kasmir (vv. 900 075). This is followed by t.ho interesting legend regarding tlio Malta 
yadma lake, the p recent Volur, which is supposed to occupy the place oi the submerged 
city oi Gaudrapur.a (vv. 970*1003). The Parana then proceeds to an enumeration of mis¬ 
cellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with Siva’s worship (vv. 1009 -Id), To this is 
attached a very detailed account, designated a Bhulvsvaramahai nya of the legends 
eonueotol with the nuraoroiM likes and site- on Mount Haramukufci r .acred to Siva and 
Patvati (vv. 1019 1148), Of a similar Mahatmya relating to the K’ Xsvara Tirfcho, 
the present K. other, ouly a fragment h found iu our ex int text '(vv. 1149*68). The list 
of Vishnu Tirthas which succeeds it (vv. 1169 124S), i com; irativoly short, as indeed 
tho position of this god 13 a secondary one in the popular worship of Kasmir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Sangvvm or river confluences, Nag vs and lakes 
(vv. 1219*78), we are tcoiid to a sorn;\vhat more detailed synopsis of the chief Tirthas 
of Kasmir (vv. 1271-1371). This is of special interest, because an aitompfc iu made hero 
to describe these Tirtha* iu something like topographical <u lor, and to croup with tuoin 
such localities as arc visited alon* with them oil the same pilgrim igo. It is thus 
possible to dote .mine, with more cc .ainty than in the ea.so of oidiei Tirtha li As, f he 
particular holy u.S3 really intenId by the a ithor. This synopsis starts in the ea-c 
with the fountain of the X ; Uu.agu (Yornagu), and follows with more or losi wun^y the 
course of the Vi task a and iti tributaries do.va to the of Varuhanila. A ,nort 

Yito.stdmah it my a, describing the original and mi i colons pn .vers of the, lm! s: of 

lie rivers (vv. 1371-140! : v. of the Nil i<n i/a, sudia* It ia ton ad ii$ 

our manuscripts.” 

34 
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X?"' -'"iM used the Laukika era in his computation. “ The 24th year of the 
Laukika corresponds with the year 1070 of Sakakahi.” 1 


186. BookT trouts of Gountichi dynasty. J3o >k II. hrltig's us to n 

no\. lino < if Kinj.'l RlttlBook il l IflGlUttillS tlio haslo ratiori (jf Gonandalme 
under Meghavabana. Book IV begins in Karkota Dynasty. The dynasty 
VV,IM • worihrowu by Avantivanmin, grandson of Ut+ala. Book V narrates 
Ibo history of the Utpala dynasty. The Lohara dynasty succeeds 
peacefully in Book VI and Book VII concludes with the assfisinnlhm of 
King Hursa, In Book VIII there is a long account of the country of 

x. wim \ 

qr^r^r: II 


*' Laukika era is place! on Caitra Buddha I of Kali year 25 (expired) or tho year 
SO #6-75 B.C, Laukika year is counted at present in Kasnair from the first day of the 
bright half of the luni-solar month Caitra. Kalhana follows the identical reckoning. 
In Bqj. VII. 841. Kalhana says that Uccala was murdered on Gbh Tausa Suddba 
of Laukika 1187 an! tho dethronement of his successor who 3 months and 27 days 
later* that is, 3rd Vakakha Buddha of Laukika 4188. The months are reckonol by 
his Purnimanta a3 it is to day in Kasmir. For a full discussion of the Laukika ora, 
see Bugler's Uap, 59 fit soq an! Cunningham's Indian Eras G-17. Tho omission of 
the centuries in giving Laukika dates is an aucicnt custom,” 

“ The Lok-kql, or “common ora," called also the Sapt-Rishikal, or “ era of the 
seven Rishis,* * is a cycle of 2700 years divided into twenty*seven centenary periods, a 
new rec kouing being charted at tho beginning of ea^h century. The theory of tho cycle 
i>> that the seven Rishis, or stars of Ursa Major remain fur one century in each of tho 
t wenty -seven nnkdmfcras, or lunar mansions, All authorities agree in making Aswii.i 
the first of the Nal: hatras, and in silting that tho Mahabhar.ua took place when the 
Ri.ir . were in tho lunar constellation Maghft, the i, nth of the series. Tho Parana*, aud 
the practice of all the people who still use this cycle, excepting only the Kashmiris, 
agree m making the era of Yudhishthira the same as the Kali-yuga. All, however! 
agree in stating that, at the time of tho Makabharata, the seven Hishia had already 
passe x 75 years to Magha. But as Varaha places the Great war 653 years after the 
beginning Ci the Kali-yuga, or in 2449, B.O., that year should have been the Tilth of 
6 n ak^Uatra, and the 97Qlh year of the oyclo. This would fix tho first year of 
oentelmry lieriod to tbe 25th year of each amtary B.O., and to the 76th year of 
°f° 03ntury A ' D ' to prevent tho .confusion that would thus have arisen Varaha 
simply ignored the generally accepted belief that the RishU had spent 75 years in Mug ha 
on the Mahabharata took place and retains! tho initial points of tho Saptarshi 
centuries only bringing Magha down from B.C. 3177 (or 3102 & 75) to B.C, 2177. 
Accordingly, Varaha’8 followers place the initial point of I lie Vrihaspati Chakra in 
3oM 1. 0. in Aswini so that each century begins in the 26fcli year of each century of the 
Kali-yuga exactly a=. I )r. Buhlor was informed. Thi also accords with tho statement 
of my Kashmiri informant that tho Rishis l>vl completed three revolutions l.ss 25 
years in Hie Dwaparn-yuga before the Kali-yuga bogau ; that is, their Chakra preceded 
too Kali-yuga |.y 275 years, equivalent to B. C. 3177, or 3102 + 275 yeara.”— 
Cunningham, 
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Turly years from the accession of Uccala. The book mentions faya- 
simha, son of Sussala, as the reigning; sovereign,* 1, and concludes b nn 
apt simile comparing the seven parts of his chronicle with the tfoyon 

branches of the Godavari. 2 

187. lCttlhutui critic .sos tlio view that Alahubharata was fought 
about beginning of Kali Yuga and fixes it as 653 years later. He equates 
the 24th year of Laukika era 1070 years of Saka era and places iho first 
King Gonanda in the year 653 Kali. There he was in error and his 
attempt to go against the tradition landed him in a misapprehension. 3 


1. lu all, the books treat ot tko dynasties of (i) Gonanda (1st and 2nd) (ii) Karkota 
( Duualabhavaidbana to Aoangapida : 601-S55 A.D ) (iii) Utpala (Avautivarman to 
Saukatavarman and Partlia : 855 to 939 A.D.) (iv) Viradcva (Yasaskaradeva) and 
Sivngcamadova : 910 to 919 A.D. (v) Divira (ParvagupU to Bbitna : 950 to 1003 A D, 
(vi) Lohara (SaDgrSLinaraja to Jayasimha: 1001 to 1153 A.D, For gcncology, see 
G. V. Vaidya’s History of Med . India, I. 202-24. 

a. ifRFrtr 

SRfiJRPTcFcff I 

fufcft f^srfer li 

3. In the Introduction to Rajatmanglni, Stein says: “ Kalbana takes as the 
starting-point of the chronological calculations tbo traditional date indicated by Varaha- 
mihira’s Brihatsambita for the.coronation of Yudhisthira, the Pandava hero of the epic.-, 
viz. (lie year G53 of tbo Kali era. The date of this legendary ercut is accepted by him 
also for the accession of Gonanda I, the first of th ‘lost* kings of Kasmir, whose 
name, as wo arc tol l, was recovered by the Chronicler (or his predecessors) from the 
.Nilamata Puraua. The exact reason for tbo equation of these dales is nowhere given. 
But it appoars that the story as contained in the earlier version of the Nilamata which 
Kalhaua had before him, represented Gonanda I iu a general way as a contemporary 
of the * Kauravas and Pandavas.’ 

Kalhana next assumes a period of 2203 years as the aggregate length of the reigns 
of Gonanda I and his suocc. sors as detailed in Book I. For this statement Kalhaua 
does not adduce his authority, though it is one of the main basis of his chronology. 
But the importance which ho attached to it, is evident from the trouble ho takesTto 
prove its correctness. He dots this by showing that if to the figure of 22G8 years arc 
a ided tbo 653 years from the commencement of the Kali era to Gonanda 3 ’s accession, 
as well . the years (13:1) representing tho rough total of the roigtis described in 
Bool.-: li-\ t t, we arrive at an aggregate of 4249 years which corre^onda exactly to 
the 1249 year of tho Kali luga elapsed in Sua* 1070, the date when Kalhana wrote his 
fuli'oluction, 


Kalhana himself tella us that the calculation of a total of 2261 years for tho regnal 
I, 1 o, l oftibt Gonanda dynasty ha 1 bom “ thought wrong by some authors.*' As 
the mound of tlioir ol.jco!ion ho loaic*t.-8 tho belief (veordiug to him. erroneous) whUh 
plioml tho tuou W.ir of tho Kucus nod tho P.wJ.iv.is at tho close of tho D T .u-., 
*"«*• i e. at the oomm.'aoonuat of tho KUi or... Fom this tomtrk it i, evident that 
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188. Kalh ana’s Rajafcarangini was followed by Jonaraja and 
Sri vara. Jonaraja wrote the history from King Jayasimha to Sultan . 

Kalhana was nob the first to propose the above figure for the aggregate length of tho 
reigns of Gonanda and his descendants, and, further, that the connection of Gouanda I’s 
date with the legendary date of the Bharata war was generally assumed by writers on 
Kastnir history. Kalhana’s reticence does not allow us to go beyond this. We know 
neither the soutee from which he obtained that base of his chronological system, nor 
by what figure t he critics he alludes to were prepared to replace it. 

Kalhana’ s Introduction furnishes us only with two moro chronological statements 
of a general character. Ono is that at the time of Kalhana’s writing or in Saka Sam vat 
1070, “ on the whole 2330 years had passed since tho accession of Gonanda III,” and 
ti eother that 1206 years wero “ believed to bo comprised in the sam of the reigasof 
. r fifty- two lost kings.” 

In explanation of the first statement it has to be noted that it is only from 
r nanda III onwards that Kalhana is able to indicate the lougth of individual reigns, 
With this ruler begins in fact the continuous list of kings which Kalhana professedly 
Detained from the works of earlier chroniclers. Wc have already' seen that a * rough 
calculation,’ as implied by Kalhain’s expression {prayah, ‘on the whole’) of tho 
aggregate duration of those reigns acUn’ly gives us the total of 2330 years. Kalhana 
vRci nou tell us distinctly whether he took tho figures for individual reigns summed up 
in this * rough * total, a! ) from the “ works of former scholars ” which supplied the 
dynastic names from Gonanda III onwards. It is hence a priori not certain whether 
these earlier soutccs already kueW the date of Gonanda Ill’s accession as indicated by 
Kalhana’s calculation, viz. 1919 Kali or 1182 B.C. 

As regards the second statemmt, allotting 1266 years to the whole of the reigns of 
tho ‘ lest kings who preseded Gonanda III, it is evident that this figure could easily 
be computed cither from the traditional sum of 2238 years for the whole period of 1 tho 
fir.t Go- un i t dynasty or from the rough total of 2330 years just discussed. Kalhana’- 
words, m fact, Beora to imply that this computation had been made by himself ' 

I’cgod f.-o ; n tho death Of Gip : nta-Jayapm, Lxukika-Samvat 38 (iv 703) to the 
of h llU '- • 8 Introduction, Laukika-Samvat 4 a (i. 52)-335 0 0 ’ ’’ “ “ 

If JSSlthTodd mornhsacd^fouudl/Th " 28 But 

I he result will b: again 1828 years. We are all 1 0 “legate of Books ii. and lii., 
manner of delation a Kalk&na’s words (i S 3 ) ™ 0l '° justified in adopting this 

1 at the figure oi 2330 years for iha fdli . ll00tl * that hd himself had 
similar * rough ’ reckoning ‘ ^ UI ^ ^ own time by a 

Total of reigns of the first Gonanda dynasty 
Deduct for reigns from Gonanda dynasty, to' Yudhuthira X 
He suits a total for ■ lost ’ kings’ y aa c= 

The same result is obtained by dednetiug from 
the number of Hah years elapsed in Saka gam vat 1070 
tbo aggregate number of years of known r i(m . ° ° ' ' - 


2268 

1002 

12G6 

4249 
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Jtmuabidin (141 /-146/ A.D.). His pupil Srlvara continued the history 
from 1419 to I486 A D. r Jhe story of a few more years till the 
annexation of Kasmir by Akbar was told by Prajyabhalla and his pupil 
Suka in Rajavalipafcaka. 1 


The following calculation shows that the year in which Ivalhana wrote his intro¬ 
duction, was Laukika samvat ‘1*224 * — 


Distance between Kali 25 (initial data of Laukika era) and the initial data 
of the Saka era, 


Distance between Sakasamvat 1 and Kalhana’s time. 


3151 

10fO 


Total of Saptarsi years ., 4221 
Wo are led by two calculations to the total of 1328 years as Kalbana’s aggregate of 
the reigns from the close of the first Gonanda dynasty to Kalhana’s time. Deducting 
rom the total of 2308 years for the reigns comprised in Book i, these 1200 years which 
Kalhana allows for the sum of the reigns of the fifty-two lost kings” (i 54 ) (.hero 

specified m Book 1, (from Qon.nda III. to Narendraditya I.), and of Yudhisthira the 
astkiug ofBook I the duration of whoso reign Kalhana has omitted to indicate ’ If 
wo deduct these 1002 years from the rough total of 2330 years which Kalhana mentions 
as having elapsed from the accession of Gonauda 111. to his own time (i. 53), we get 
cault of 1328 years as the aggregate length of the reigns In Books ii.-viii. 

,, tof T p e ? th0r ® 1CUUti0a ' V6milyf0ll0(V ist0 add figttres given in l ho seven 

later Books. These are, according to the test, adopted for our translation as follow 

Years. Months. Davs. 

Total of reigns of Book ii, 192 Q * 


m, 

iv. 


539 


10 


212 


27 


from Duilabhavardhana to Cippata-Jayaplcla. 

1 ,• P< L ; Narasimhaswami says (14, XL. 162). -The fallacy of Kalhana’s cal™- 
ation will ba evidont on a little consideration. He says that 2330 vears have elan cd 

(i.e, at tbo beginning oi the K fcliyQgal whila KalhanVc A. th S * k * t** 

Gonanda II (a contemporary of Pandh-was) ti o^- 1 * 10U fcho time of 

over this difficulty, Kalhana briegs down tL p ^ y '^ l f oto So to get 

i* explanation of ICalhana’s SenZii Th* 635 

statement that 1366 years have eh r»lh i n 8 lcal Mcs in th 

to*! b. a, ,TSz ' 1 *“*■«» Ki. s . 

wrong ocaclusion/’ ‘ m ^ 8 ^ akea in kis chronology lod him to his 

1 . These arc printed alonK v»;fu i 

5 with ivalbarjVs work in Bombay, 
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,. r a ''' aS - S ° U ° f N ° nar; 'J a and grandson of Lovlaraja . 1 He 

; aritl ° n K,r5tarjanrya>91, r«*vin.javijaya,» and Snkantha- 

kauth i ZV alS °^ eSubh ^ tavali - Jaingriijataranglni, and Katha- 

oXi t ; ’ '' l hlSt ° ry0f Yusuf Z#« translated from'.he 

original Persian poem ofjami* 

histor^nf r^ AJ) D HIAKARANANDIN ' SOn of ^rajiipatinnnclin, describes lie 

in the 7 1 usur P ecI b 7 Bbima and ruled in 1104-1130 AD 
m the poem Ramapalacarita. 6 ' ’ 

190. Jalhana' - is mentioned bv ATantlia „.;o. .,,1 • 

Sr 2 ft r“f 

< >n the histc.rv of thaiX^T*' h ® ' V6nl away di > Rajapuri/ 

RSidnaka iS g ha wrote a P«am Somapalavilasa* on which 

J a Rucaka commented. 0 His Mugclhopadesa is ethical. 10 

1 . CO, I, 208 ; sec Peterson Int. to Sitbh. 43. 

2. Composed in 1449 A.D. 

3. BKR, 101 s, xiii j CC, I. 667,; BR } (1833-4) 51 

4. Printed (foreign) with a translation by Rich, Schmidt 

5. Ed. by HaraprasadSastri , Mem. ASH, III. Sco SI, IX. 821. 

6 . Ho is different from Arcliaka Bha-ad^tn t ,< 

Vmu.3, mi. 57), on which sco under ° f ' Suk » 1 “^ll 

7. Soo para 72 supra. Peterson, Sudh, 41-2, 

** «S ^ 


8 . 


T4R# ^ || 

gqqr cii^ffscq^ jp | 

«^3WWTBn:4 1 %f^ mrrafq || 

3' c sr ( 

Tbcro is •* v»:0‘outoXcm 8 miku«om8njali. See CO, I. 203. 

V “ l f CtV&1 * ntivyapraS.v-sarasamuc .ava. 

” Srwferao, w ^ ^ , 
naw, toSi St»r W W *•!'«** **• I' 
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191. Jayadratha, 1 (Rajanaka) was the son ot Spngararatha, 3 
and brother of Jayaratha of KaSmir. He was a pupil of Subhat adatti 
and Sankhadhara. He says in his Taa^ralokaviveka that his greal 
grand-father's brother Sivaratha was minister of King Uccala of Kashmir 
(1101-1111 A.D * Jayadratha quotes from Pyfchvirajavijaya composed 
in about 1190 A.D. and must therefore have lived about the beginning 
of 13th century A.D. 4 In poetics he wrote AlankaravimarsinI, 5 and 
A1 a nk a ro d aha ran a. 6 


His poem IIaracaritacixtamaxi 7 “ relates in thirty-two cantos ns 
many legends connected with Siva and his various Avataras, Right i*t 
these legends are localized at well-known Kasmirian l irthas, and gi\e 
the author ample opportunity of mentioning sacred sites of Kasmir 
directly or indirectly connected with the former. Jayadratha s detailed 
exposition helps to fix clearly the form which the legends regarding 
some of the most popular of Kasmirian Tirthas had assumed in the 
time immediately following Kalhana. The local names as recorded by 
Jayadratha, agree closely with those of the Rajatarangini. dhey prove 
clearly that the forms employed by Kalhana must have been those 
generally current in the Sanskrit usage of the period. 1 or the mt&t- 
pretalion of the NilamataP brief notices the Haracaritacintamani is of 
great value. Its plain and authentic narrative of the various local 
legends enables us often to trace the numerous modifications which the 
latter as well as the names of localities connected with them have 
undergone in the extant Mah&tmyas. Jayadratha has well earned the 
Honour unwittingly bestowed upon him by those who brought his 
fourteenth canto which deals with the story of KUpatesvara, iili ° 
general circulation as the authoritative Mahatmya ot that I irthn at the 
present day.” 8 

1. The published texts h ive the name J kjfttath 

the name Jaysnthi is ^iven as author of A lank a i viuniMni and Jayarajha and Hya- 
aratha are treated as identical. Aafredit (CC, X. 900,201,754; 11.157, 754) treats 
them as brothers and makr.s Jayadratha author of the? ' w-ttks given above and 
Jayarajhaas author of Tantrfilokaviveka and relies on Peters m’a manuscript of lapr - 
kantha’s Snrasamueoaya . 

2. Srngara’s verses are quoted in 8Jcm % V. 25. 

3. Raft VIII. Hi. 

4. Jacobi identifies Jayadratha*s father’s pUron Rajiraja with Rfijadova who 
ruled at SatisnxaB in 1208-12*26 A.D. (See Jonaran’s Raifitarangini, 79). 

5. This is a commentary on RuyyakPs Alanktosarvasva. Printed, Bombay. 

6. SKC , 59 (where the name is found as Jayarajha). 

7 2.1. by Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay. CC, I. 751 f BKR , XIV. 01; PR, ll. IB. 

8, Stein3 Int. to Raj. 
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Prlhvirajavijaya 1 2 is an epic by Chandakavi on the life 
of Ppthvfraja, the Chahaman King of Ajmeer. He defeated Sultan 
Shahabuddin Ghori in J191 A.D., but was however overcome and 
killed later on. Soon after the victory the poem seems to have been 
begun and was left unfinished probably owing to his adversity, 
Jonaraja had commented on it. 

193. Vasudevaratha, son of Govinda of Atreyagotra, flourish¬ 
ed in the court of Purusoitama (Anangabhima) of Kattak about 1423' 
A.D. II is father’s father Srinivasa wrote a poem in 20 cantos 
Lalitaraghava. 




In his Gangav.vmsaN u ca rita , 3 in prose and poetry, he describes 
the dynastic history »f the Ganga princes who ruled over Kalinga. 3 It 
is mostly in the form of dialogue between Vidyarrtava and his wife 
I.ilavati who seem to have previously visited the Magaclha and the 
Karnfita countries. “ He at first goes to a miserly Andara King. He 
then visits Sri Kurma and thence proceeds to Puri. The car festival of 
the place is described and the history of Purusoitama, the traveller’s 
chief patron, is described at length. Anangabhima, as early Ganga 
prince, is said to have founded Padmanabhapura as an agrahara for 
South Indian Brahmins. Bhimapura was likewise constructed and 
called after his name. Ananga’s great-grandson bore his name and 
conquered the princes of Katak in 1103 A.D. His twelfth descendant 
established Kapilenclra of the throne. The Gangas left the Oriva 
com.try and settled at Gudarikataka. In the eighth Pariccheda is given 
a detailed genealogy of the Gangas down to Purusotamadeva. His 
third ancestor Padmanabh.i, is said to have killed one Mallik, a 
Muhammadan general sent by the Kmperor of Delhi, at a place called 
Nindapuri. A more detailed examination of the work will furnish (he 
historian with much useful material for his purpose. 


M 1 i E 1 ' b y S- K -Bolvalkar with J°Bar3ja’s eommontary. CO, I. 345. Soo 
HarWlas Serda , JMS, (1918), 359. Thorn is a Prtlmrfijwwiu (printed. Bombay). 
One Ptohvitaja has written a p>.-m P.ukmiuikrsnavalli in piwkrit 00, I 537 

2, TC, XV. 4415. ’ 

3. For Gang* dynasty, Soo 74, Mil, m, xtll, IS7. 

ForinsonptioiBOf Devondravarmin, bio 7,1, X 343, XVI, 201, XVIII. 143, ot 
n w... nin, t,... 2 !!, XUI MO, 12t, X VI, 131 , S.oyaVirmau, 1A, X. 243, XIV. 
40 Nm. rpmbaanjan^iv aun, 7 1, X. 213, XIII. 13, Aoant.mr.HMi, U, XVIII. 161, 
(l-itoil Baba 1003, 1010 p.n-a 1057. 

I.l-ll^ 1 b,1 ° rt " '' 4 1,1 ' ry ^alingas by S. KrUhrasami lyongat, soo ,177Q, 


On tnepavarman plates by R. 8trt>batao, BC0 


ABQ, III, 183. 
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rajasundara was the son of Balabhadra of Caitanya school. He 
was a poet of the Court of King Anangabhima. In his poem Sulocana- 
madhava he describes the story of the marriage of prince Madhava. 
son of \ ikrama, king of Taladharaja with Sulocana daughter of 
Gunakara, King of Dlvyanti in Plaksadvlpa. 1 

194. Virupaksa 8 Colacamihi contains a fictitious account of 
the Cola King Kulottunga and his son Devacola. This is said to be 
contrary to epigraphical evidence. Siva came as a Brahmin to him 
and pleased with his devotion gave him sovereignty. He refused it but 
consented on condition of repairing all Siva temples. Siva revealed 
himself and went away. Kubera then appeared, related the story of 
1 anjasura who obtained salvation through the favour of Ananda\alli 
Samivana (ancient site of Tanjore) and crowned Kulottunga at Taniore. 
He repaired several temples, crowned his son and .vent to heaven. 0 

Sadaksarideva, ihe well-known Canarese poet; lived atDhanugonr 
in Mysore. lie was a pupil of Uddandadeva who nourished at the 
beginning of the 15th century. In his Kavikarnarasavana or Maha o da- 
raj iy a he describes in 10 cantos the history of a Cola King. 3 

195. Udayaraja was the son of Prayagadasa and pupil of i amn- 
dasa. His Riijavinoda celebrates the life and doings of Sultan Mahoramad 
He calls him Rajanyacudiimani and says that he surpasses Kama in 
liberality and in his footsteps abend h>rl and Saraswati. In seven cantos, 
ho describes the genealogy of Mahoraad from M> zaffar Khan, his 
Durbar hall and amusements and his exploits in war. This eulogy by 
a Hindu Brahmin writer leads us to doubt whether all that is said in 
our published Indian Histories about the cruelty and persecutions of 
Sultan Mahomad may not after all bo true. 4 

196. P. G. Ramary a narrate, the life Ghazni Muhammad in 
Ghazni Mabnmadcarija.® 




Bnodavali is an alliterative poem in praise of Emperor Tehangir.® 
1. TC, IV. 5665 (breaks oft in 14th canto). 

% HR, III. 2031. His Saradasarvari is a commentary on Cami raloka {11,ii, 

3. CSly., 213 (only two cantos are available). Ho prai. s- rarakurti BomanStba, 
Th. -o is a commentary by Vergaaa, Telugu poet of Madura. 

4, See A.K- Cough, Records of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 131. 

6. Sah, XVIII. 

CS ^:J m 0 3 J’rl 5 ,' ,ltl<! ' e at0 otl,er ***** of the same name ! *Caly5ua ft na 
R^hut)eva'(Jfad. 00, 97), ' “ KJ 
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darn a \ r a h is a Sanskrit translation of the Persian work of that 
name relating the history of Emperor Akbar. 1 There is the poem 
Todarrnaliakayja on the life of Todnrmal, his financial minister. 2 
Kalidasa Yidyavinoda wrote Sivajicarita. 3 


Laksmipatx was the son of Visvarupa, son of Jayadeva. He wrote 
Avadullacarit i on the life of king-maker Abdulla who lived in 18th 
century. 'The poem is not divided into cantos or chapters and contains 
many Persian terms. 4 

197. Keladi Basavabhupala was the son of SomaseWhara and 
Cennamba. The family of Keladi to which he belonged traces its* 
descent from Basava whose son Counda distinguished himself as a 
great warrior and was made the Governor of Pulladesa by the King of 
the country. His son Sadasiva fougbi under Emperor Rama Raya of 
Vijianagar. Under his successors the viceroyalty was augmented by 
presents conquered territories by the Emperor. During Basava* s 
minority, Cennamba acted as regent and once vanquished the forces of 
the general of Emperor Aurangazeb. Basava was proficient in the 
Biv.ldvaita and worshipped Siva in the form of Virabhadra. He had 
ihe titles Rajadhir&ja, Kotikolahala and Parayadavaraurari. 


His Sivatatvaratnakara 5 is a unique encyclopaedia, said to in¬ 
corporate the essence of all arts and sciences treated in the Vedas and 
ihe Againas. The work was completed in Saka Caudragny^tuksma (1 <331) 
that is i700-10 A.D. Apart from the valuable information it collects 
on afferent topics, it gives a history of the House of Keladi and a 
legend..ry accoutv of the foundation of the City of Vijianagar ny 
\ idvfiranya and a history of the emperors that ruled there. The work 
i divided into Tarangas and Kaliolas after the manner of Katbasarilf- 
sagara. 

Rajakalanirpaya of V idyarauya, gives a history of Kings of Vijia¬ 
nagar from its foundation. It is said that Harihara and Bukka were 
guardians of the treasury of Virarudlra and afiar him of Suratraria. 6 


1. CS0 % (1901), No, 5. 

f 2. GMy, QMS, 634. 

V ij Sam, bah. Parishct, XI. 

4. CSC, (1504), No. C. 

PdutKl in M r IniB, For extracts see 1 n 19.4 33 T-C 04 . 

0.- DC % XX. S5S7. On Vii}y:4ranya, mo par* 125 lupra. 
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198. Rudra 1 was the son of Ananta and grandson of Kesava. 
He belonged to the Deccan and appears to have gone abroad to Courts 
of Northern India. In Mayuragiri, he was patronised by King Nara- 
yana Shah and his son Pralapa Shah. In his Rastraudhavamsa, a 
poem of 20 cantos he describes the history of the Bagulas of Mayura- 
giri, from the first King of the dynasty, Rasiraudha, King of Kanoui. 
This poem was composed in 1596 A.D. Later he wrote a work in proses 
divided into Uliasas, Jchangir Shah Chari Ira. Fragments of this work 
have been discovered in Nasik. The poet thus gives a mythical origin 
to the dynasty “ Once Siva was playing at dice with Parvari on the 
peaks of Mt. Kailasa. One of the dice accidently struck the moon in 
Siva’s crest and a boy of eleven sprang from the moon. Pleased with 
his prayer, Siva granted him the kingship of Kanyakubja. At this time 
Latana, who seems to be the tutelary goddess of the kings. of Kanya¬ 
kubja, requested that the boy should be given \o her for the throne of 
Kanouj. Siva granted her request. Virabhadra presented him with a 
sword of victory. Latana then took the boy arid gave him to the king 
Narayana of Kanouj of solar race, who was praying God for a son. 
The goddess remaining invisible, told the king th:it the boy will be 
known as Rashtraudha as he would support bolh his kingdc 1 and the 
family.” The poem describes in later cantos the expeditions of King 
Narayana Shah and his son Pratapashah, tho last of which was direcied 
against Balapura in the Virata country.”* Rudra’s poetry is enchanting 
and many of his fancies are rare and original* 

199. Tar&can<Jro<Jaya of Vaidyanathi (Maithila) given in 20 
cantos the history of King TarHcandra. 4 Cnntfrasekhara was the son of 


1. Ho is different from the pO°t and rhetorician Bu(|ra or Hu4rata, for whom see 
Chapter of Alankara L >ost, 

2. Ed. by Embai* ICrishiiamichariya, with summary of poem and an elaborate 
historical introduction by C. P. Dalai in Gfiirio Or. Series, 

3. For insfeauco see : 

fctfrsrrorffa •fastrrir 11 

vpirf^r.- | 

• tmftniw ?r^ioj ^Tfps'srfinrqr.T'j^: II w, sd o. 

4. CC, I. 229; JB5AS) All. The manua upt is data! Sarn. 1730, 
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44>r i:n![rd oIGiitida country. Hls Rajasurjanacaritra.in 20 cantos des 
crj 1 the life r >f his patron of King Surjana. 1 


Visyan\ytha was the son of Narayana oi%ie Yaidya family. 2 He 
v.'.'.s patronised by Kings Kapiadeva and his son [agatsimha of the 
kanaka race and in their praise wrote his fagatprakasakavya in 14 
cantos. 3 Among his other works are Satrusalyakavya* and Kosakal- 
pataru 3 

Mallabhatta Ilarivallabha describes the history of Jeypoor Stale 
in J; tyanaganpancaranga. 0 


May ura\ akmacaritra in prose and verse in 8 parts is a 
history of King Mayuravarman, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty 
<_>i Jayanfipura (Banavasi). 7 Jamavijaya, a poem in 7 cantos, on the 
history of Jama dynasty of Kaccha and Navagara was composed 
by \ ai}£hatha about the end of 16th century A.D. 8 Vamsalata of 
L(l.Myanacarya contains geneologies of Kings, historical and mythical. 0 
Raluasoriakulaprasasti oftBhavadatta contains a geneological account 
of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 10 Yacaprabandha by Tripurantaka is a 
biography of Kings Yaca of Yenkatagiri, who was an ancestor of 
Sarvajna^ingeblta.pala, 11 Ramacandray^safprabanda by Govindabhalta 
is in praise of King Ramacandra of Bikaneer. 18 Devarajacaritacampu 13 
is bi*/graphical. Vellapurivkayagadya is a prose account of Vellore 
and in prake of its ruler KesaVesaraja. 14 


200. ltibiisatamomani gives an account of the conquest of India 
by the English and was composed in 1813 A.D. 18 Angarejacamlrika by 
W^u.aouaua composed in 1801 deals with the British Dominion in 
_! A ^ ANGALAMA KG1 ’ VANA of Ramaswami Raja, Angalasamrajya 


PR, III. 342. 
PR, II. 123. 
Printed, Bombay. 


1 . iiitra ( 1870 ). 

2 PR, IV. ovs. 

8. PR, Iir. Ap. 854. 

7. J0, 1870. 2703, 2730. 

saua (20 leij^' ' aQ * u atba s sou Kavltarkika wrote Kautalzaratnakara Praha* 

10, 1517, 2864. 

10. 10, 1516. No. 3386 

ot Alw.v-a^post^* " ,ClU “ Cl Vl ‘ tivaiai »0teitcamu (In Telugu) 84. Sea further obapter 

12. Bik. 217. 

13. CC, I, 

14 . Tftylor, 1 . 22. 
to. CSC, IV 133. 

10, Ox/, 134. 
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atSjavarma and AngliulhirajTasvugata of Paravastu Rangacarya 
describe the history of British rule in India. ViMyalankara Bbauacarva 
describes the reign of Queen Victoria in Vijayinlkavya. Srinivasa 
\ idyalankara describes Dehli Darbar in Delhimahotsava Kavya, G. V. 
Padmanabha, author of Pavanaduta, describes the life of King George V 
in his Jarjidevacarita. 1 


1 he greatness of Maharaja KrSnaraja Odayar of Mysore has been 
depicted by Bhagavata Rr?na in Kr^narajabhyudaya,* by Sriniva^i Kavi 
in KrsOamiaprabhavodaya, 8 by Trivikrama Sastrin in Kr.'drajaguna- 
loka, 4 and by GilaoErya in Sri Kp^narnjodayacampu. 8 

201. Rajasekharasuri was the pupil of Tilakasuri. He was a Jain, 
lie wrote Praoandhakdsa, a collection of 24 stories in prose at Delhi 
under the patronage of Mahanasimha, 8 in Sam. 1405 (134S A,D.) ’ f the 

Stories related in the Prabandhakosa, ten refer to teachers (suri), four 
L<> poets, sewn to kings, and three to laymen in royal service. The 
lour poets are Sriharsa, Harihara, Amaracandra and Digambara- 
Madanakirti. Among the seven kings are Laksmanascna and 
Madanavarmah.* A manuscript ends with a list of thirty-seven Ghana- 
lhana kings down to Hammlradeva, who is stated to have ruled from 
Sam. 1342 to 1358, and his ancestor Prtharaja front Sam. 1226 to 12+S. 
1 he list also mentions the names of the Sultans with whom some of the 
Chahamana kings were at war. 8 


202 \ ikramodava is a series of metrical tales on Vikramaditya of 

Which the extent manuscript ends in 2Sth canto which treats of &aii- 
vahana. 9 Viracarita is a heroic poem in 30 adhyayas by Ananta. It 
narrates the events supposed to have taken place at Pratis^hana (Paitha) 
on the Godavari in connection with Salivahana* the conqueror of 
\ ikramaditya of Ujjain and his son Sakf.i Kumara. The leading 
features of the narrative are the heroic achievements of Sudraka, the 


1. 

2 . 

8. 

d. 

fi. 


Printed vrlLhia the lost fifty years. 

Printed, Madras. 

Printed Bangalore. 

Printed Madras. 

Alys OML. He is th 0 father of Ckakravartl, author of the romance flab 
vallni, for whom, sea Chapter on Sanskrit Prose, post 

X 3^ tb ia ^ slmhawas a contemporary of Muhammad Din Toghlak, soo 

7. Printed Bombay. Pi* f i£Ii a72 1V oy 

8. HR, III. vii, 

0 . 10 , 1501 , 195 ?. 
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nd and afterwards co-regent of Salivahana and subsequently of his 
son, and his ultimate usurpation of the throne. 1 


203. Sivadasa narrates the history of Salivahana the hero of 
his name, in his Salivahanacania in 18 cantos. The poem des¬ 
cribes the early life of Salivahana, his war with Vikrama, his victory 
and marriage with Vikrama’s daughter Madayantf. Of that marriage 
was born Traiiokyasundara who married Pad mini, daughter of King 
Suryasimha of Simhala. Salivahana performed horse sacrifice on the 
banks of the Godavari and retired from the world. The last canto 
relates to Prailokyasundara and his wife, their departure to paradise, 
by giving up their mortal coils at Benares. 2 

204 Salivakanacak.it a is a poem on king Sftlivahana. The 
author’s own name is unknown. “Salivahana was, the gandson of a 
Ksatriya, Lata >imha by name, whose residence was Pratistbananngura 
on the banks of the Narmada. Salivahana was born to his daughter 
Sasikala by Taksaka, one of the eight Nagas, who assumed the form uf 
her husband during his absence. Sasikala fearing a social scandal 
threw her son into the Narmada in a covered earthern pot. A p tier 
got the pot while floating in the river and took the babe to his house. 
The child grew up in the pot-maker’s house and afterwards became 
me great Kmperor Salivahana.” 0 


1. 10, 1502 , 2799. For an elaborate account by Jacobi see 1st, XlV, 97460, 

2. JO, 1507. 

0. CSC t (1896) No. 115. For tho story in Lilavati, see paia 106 sitpia aud 
J$ss. CaL. 28, 43. 



CHAPTER IX 

Mahakavya (con/,!.) 

Section l 

205. ^ Aiwars. I he trtidiiions of Sri Vaisuavas mention 12 Saints 
or Ahvars.* Garudav.ibnnapandit i in his pivyasfiricarita,* and Atlanta- 
carva in his P$pnnnamrfn, s describe their story. The traditional dates, 4 
ascribed to many of these Ahvars are no! accepted by “modern” 
scholars, probably bemuse according to them tradition cannot lie 
accepted as history. It is not known however whv the innocent 
Vaisnayas should forge chronology, for their reverence to these sa-es 
IS not due to the time that has gone by, but to the intrinsic merit of 
their teachings. Speculation cannot displace iradition. 

r^ 3 ;\ lWarS> srme of whom "'ere born in Dvapara,* some in 
. i, Ruldsehhara was the first . KaH ear 27, Parahhaya; 

7 ,./; ?* ******* Rtf.,men o( Mi* by T. RtjijopMacarya ; ]Sartyhh^> ( 
n sti usm .iSont ladi t by S. Krishnasami Ayyangw, Life of the Aiwa™ hi 
'\ . (.rovm .uiv.i \. Bingiuhiiriai:, Sucaossors of Ram ninja, J BRAS XXtY 10-’ 
and Guruparamparas of the different Sects. ' 

3 - Pr j ut " J Vh and Mysore. G.m;wah:u,a or SclulvJht was also 

known as Kavivaidyapura«d fc ra [DO, XXI. 8125, TC, IV. 500d, .1,943] 

Sl 3 ' 7*^*? p00 - n ln m wn4o » dealing with the live; of Sri Vaisuava 
Aiwars of India. I,rioted Bombay and Madras, [Srn, 31. 71, 202. 25! i. 

1 . rfj.a);tavftibhivapr.,k3s;ka cl VoaUaleli. son of PrajivSiJibhayankarn ei . the 
cate, month, year, ooaste’tation of the birth of tbo sevc.-l Aiwars (TC, It. 20X0) Fov 
Veckati si s many oU«r work,, see 7 C. IT. 2025-2052, among which seUl arcsL f 
5. (i) ilahit (Peyalwar) in D/apara, 860000 (36-2901? , (Sujdk-.rihi;. .wJ/' 

Sui.li lOih, Chi.u, Sv{aV>ij», aj, Maytirapuri t.Mytaporel (ii) phuta (Pud ut a n i - 1 ’ 
Dvapara, 860900 (862901?), (Siddharthi), Aivayuja, Sekl a.' 9th, Bu!L\fS n 
(MahSbalipuram) (iii, KSsSn (Poigat) in nvapara 860900 (S62901?) (Sddhs'tK^ 
Asvayojt, 8ukkv. 8th, Guru, Sravana, at Kanci, ,iv) Ma thuXviinDvSaS'’n 
(Uvacr). Oaipa, 8 ikla, , fi jkrl , Cip-5. at Tirukkoloor fiZZ 7 

*?«• *-». 

Jukla, 14th, Mangah, Pubbat L. v ’ (U) Aud5 borU m Kah 9J5 > Nula. A$5dha, 
107, Prabhava, Margate. Jvestha at TT'^T- 9 - aMdippa ^ Ahv «) in Kali 
(343-2 ’.' (B .hula 2nd,) Onr.n (lv) (: it0 M >nni Alwar in Kali W!a 

Bobi mm (?) Parakak m ® WU * < Kritti -"‘ ? J liadba, (Or»y« r ) 

wa*. »«■. e~. two. **>• <«*). 
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^3075 B.C. He was son of Drdhavrata. 1 2 His famous lyric Mukunda- 
mala displays harmony and devotion. 3 


Among Alwars, Nammalwar or Sathagopa of Kurukapuri, 8 also 
known as Parasara or Vakulabharana -was the greatest. He was the 
son of Kari and Udayamangai and was born at Tirukkuruhur in the 
43rd year Kali of 3059 B.C. 4 5 * His original name was Maran. After 
a period of contemplation while yet a child, he became inspired and 
the re til; of it was the singing of the Tamil Prabandham -Nolayiram. 
This has been rendered into Sanskrit Kurukesagnthanukarapa by 
Ramanuja, son of Govinda of Kasyapagotra, 8 and in Tatparyaratnavali 
by Vedantadesika. 8 


Among the Ac ary as was Alavandar (Yamunacarya) who occupied 
the apostolic self at Srlrangam. He was the son of Isvarabhatt i and 
RanganayakI, 7 and grandson of Nathamuni.® He was a great devotee 
and his lyrics Catussioki, Ftotraratna, 9 10 and Smtutb J0 are famous, for 
their piety and melody. He lived between 915-1940 A. D. 

1. Kulasekhara waSjaccording to the Sri Vaisnava traditi i bom at Kolipat'anam 
in Keralas, in Kali, 27, (ParSbhava) Magba, Sukla, 12th, Guru, Punarvasu. But 
Gauapathi Sastri in bis preface of Tapa\isamv arena ( TSS) t says that that Ku1a 4 klia- 
ralsvar mentioned in Tamil Prabandhas is said to have lived in Kali 1680 (1422 B.C ), 
The source oi information is not given. 

2. Bee Chapter on LaghukSvya, post. 

3. Sithagopasahasraps a thousand verses in praise of Sathagopa by Veukafcarya. 
(TC. IV. 1612, 4060) Satbagopagunalankaraparicaryu is a treatise on rhetoric with 
illustrations in praiho of Sathagopa (V C, II. 2310, IV. 5232) probably by a member of 
the Bi ota’s family of Srirangam in 17th century a.D. For other eulogiep, see TC, III. 
2035, i V. 6222, 5221, 5222, 4661, DC, XVIII. 4842. For a short account, -ce lad, 
licv. (1918), 646. 

4. He was born in Pramadi, Vaisakha suirla 16tb, Sukra, Vaisakha (TC, XVIII. 
0881. 

5. TC, ITT, 3492. 

C. TC, III. 4152. 

7. He was boru in Kali 4017 Dhaju Asaoha Sukla 15tb, Budha Uttarasddba. 
Behind. Bev. IX, 585. 

8 * Accorciog to :aprapannan;|ia t Natl, a muni was tom in Sobakrt, Kali 3084, 
Jxhi, Vadney iay, Krsna 13th, and he is said to have lived 330 (340°) years. Soe l id, 
licv, IX b - . 

9. Sen TO, II. 2600, 

10. Printed, Madras. There is commentary by Vc4flii|«d<iiU (DC, XVIll. 7204) 
ai I a sum-nary of tin com : rtary Rm,5mjjiiBuJhi (J6R7206). See also TC, 111. 
2938* 
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06. Ramamija Was Ala vanri fir’s son’s daughter's son. He 
wafe born in Kali 4119 (1017 A.I3.) at^emmbudur. 1 His father was 
Asuri Kcsava Bhattar of Ilaritagotra. Ramanuja Was first named Lak£- 
mnna and to this day he is called Laksmanamuni and an incarnation nj 
Adisesa. He studied under Yadavaprakfisa at Kanci, but became 
estranged from him on account of his jealousy. After escaping an 
attempt at assassination, he lived at Kanci, until he was called to 
Srirangam to take the place of Alavandar. He reached Srlrangam 
barely to see the remains of Alavandar about to be consigned to the 
funeral pile. 9 At Madhurantakam, he was initiated into Vedanta by 
Porianambl and soon ho became an ascetic. 



He wrote his commentary on Vyasasutras and a Bbasya on the Gita 
and three works on \ edantn. In his tour in Kasmir, his Commentary 
on Ihe^sfUrns was approved In Sarasvat* and at her bidding it was. 
called fell Bhnsya. He installed the Visnu deity at Melkote, in 1099 
A.D., settled disputes at lirupati and arranged for the performance 
festivals in several Visnu shrihes. He passed away after a life of 128 
years in Durmati 1137 A.D. 4 

Apart from his works on philosophy, 0 his literary merits 
indiciUed in hi Gadyairaya viz. VaLlunthagadya, Raghtivlragaib a, 
S ft ran agafig; ujya . a 


1. Tlio fonunU ig V 3 ffc 5 oHjT j Sak% 939 (Kali 4118) Pingala, Caijr:. &ukla 7ih, 
Gutu, Artjra. Karkata (TC, XVI IT, 0892). 

'k “ Ramanuja wa 3 taken olo^o to the body to tike a first and final look at the 
geeai master, when ho saw three rut of the five fingers of tho right} hand folded, 
Struck with this, ho enquire! whether the defect was noticed in life and the answer 
came that the defect was not physical and was not noticed in life. On farther enquiry 
Ramanuja was told that the master had throe of his cherished objects tmfuliilled, 
namely, an easily road and understood commentary upon the Brahmasutra ; tho giving 
of the names of Paeasara and Sathagopa to 8 litable persons that would make lln o 
nameo live among the People. Ramanuja promised to see these fulfilled «ucl the fingers 
8 raignfcened. ’ Sri RxmmvjaQharya by S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, ^ge 8. 


^ D 1L thli SUbie ‘ 5t \ 80e Jir ^<f4 J iurnJcrama i a w.-.-k pr^-.rvert in the XfUiEV 
Mutt at MaJkone, summan -j by N. T. Narasimha Ayyangar, J/US, (!' m 147. 


4. Bis active life embraced 
1118 A.D.)i Yikcama (11 ie 1133 

5. See CC. I 5*21, H‘, fi-j-fi. 


the reigns of the Cola Rajas, Kulojtunga I (1070- 
AD.) an 1 Knbjtm ga II. (1135*1146 A.D ). 


G, Ed, Madras, Bombay, 
36 
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( )n the life of Riinvinuja, 1 2 3 there are Rnmanujasucari^aculaka by 
Ramanujarlasa, 9 Yatindracampu 9 by Vakulabharapa, son of Sathngopa 
of Atreya/rotra and desciple of Varada of Yutsy r a family, Ramanujadivya- 
rarita, 4 Ramanujacarita, 5 6 * * Raman u j a vij ay a by Annayacarya, Rnmnnujiya, 


■Sn bb a sy a k a racar i ta 
Nrsimhasuri. 0 


by Kausika VenkateSa, 0 Srlsailnkulavaibhava by 


His desciple Andhrapurna (Vaduhanambi) wrote Y aiirajavaibhava. 

207. Kurattalvar or Srivatsankamigra, son of Rama Somayaji, 
was born at Kuram near KancI in Kali 4141 (1039 A.D.). 10 He 
was a pupil of Ramanuja. He belonged to a wealthy family but 
abondoned his riches and migrated to Srlrangam to join Ramanuja. 
1 here he became a mendicant and lived by alms. His memory was 
supernatural and it is said that when Ramanuja was not permitted in 
Kashmir to make a copy of Rodhayana’s Vptti on Brahmasutra, Kuresa 
f ould by a single reading of it repeat the work. Thus he helped 
Ramanuja in his composition of Srlbhasya of which he was his 
ananuensis. When King Kulottungacola I summoned Ramanuja to his 
presence to accept the Saiva faith, Kuresa personated Ramanuja and 
when he attempted to argue the superiority of Vaisnava faith the 
cruel king ordered his eyes to be put out. Kuresa is the founder of the 
family of the Bhattars of Srlrangam. 11 12 


He was a great poet and his verse combines in it the fluency of 
lay fannies and the sanctity of theological allusions. His Vaikunthastava 
describes the glory of Yisnu in Vaikuntha, his A^irnanusastava 13 the 
great deeds of Visnu in his incarnations, his Sundarabahus^ava, the 

1. See also Life of Sri Ramanuja by C. R. Srinivasa Iyengar ; Ramanuja Grantba 
(Op1\ II. 4H82) ; RamauujavamKval! f CC, I. 522). For Stotras in his praise. see 
TC, i. lb 6%, 7C3 ; DC, XVIU, 6655, 6706, 6349, 6331, 6811, 6669, 6995, 6842, 
6785, 6817. 

2. TC, III. 3581. 

3. TC, IV. 5210. 

4. Opp 4 II, 3528. 

5. TC, III. 3051. 

6. liice, 240. 

7 : 0n\ 11,1801,7722. 

. . Myt. OML t 260. 

9. 16 i/7., 260, 

.0. DC, XVIII, 6382. Ho was born in 8aumya, Makara, Kr$na 5th, Budhft 
HwU, 

11. For n Ciort account of bis life, sec Sah. XVII. 65, 89, 113, 13Q. 

12. Tn .ro ir, a commentary by i\ iflnuki [DC, XVUI. 6919), 
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and purposes of idolic forms of his Varadnraja^i'iva 

ibe particular merit of Varadaraja of KancI and Srlstava, the qualities 
n / Laksmf. These together go under the name of Pancast a vi.-* 1 

Kiiresavijaya, probably by Kuranarayana, 9 relates his history S' 

Srlvatsanka’s son was Parasara Bhatta, born in Saka 9So (1061 
A.D.). 4 He wrote Vjsnusahasranama-Bhasya and sVirangaraja lava, 5 
Srigunaratnakosa, 0 Ksamasodasi, 7 Tanisloki and Afkaslolq. 8 Huddaya- 
carva y relates his history' in his Paranaryavijaya . 30 

208. V'edantadesika or Venkatana^ha was the high priest of 
the Vadagalai Srivaisnava sect. His life and works have been noticed 
in a previous Chapter. 11 

209. Saumyfljnmatrmuni (or Manavlla MaMmuni'* 4 was iht 

" b l,riesl of lh0 T«#*bW -Sri Vaisnava sect. He was bora at Kunil- 
n j raaad was a dosciple of Lok5carya. ,s He lived in 1370-1444 \ £>'« 


1. 

Go$ra. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Ki. Madras, with tho comcnontary of S i livasa, eor of flamamij* of Aju-v. 


Kunwatay^n was the author of Sufa, <vuuataka (Kavyamala Vrrn 
pc, XVIII, 6058 ; Opp. 6510, 7000, II. 1032, 1280. 

year in 8ubhl ‘ k f t . VaiHLUa, SikU, 15, Anu,a«lha and dial In the 

Von^ a< St^na., T m 8 . £ another by 

by vLrSgS TTTf ^ ^ " aUUja0a ^- *» *>, XV'Ht. 6881 

(ro II. 1440)! ’ ' % bjr (IMf.6889), and by Ja 3 : Wn3|h> 

7. Printed, Madras, ’pc, iV 1675. 

8. Printed, Madras, 

nvodltSrC^Sf.*” 4 "* * at SboIiu-hUr. He 

other wortoaw Si* ''VT?* *****‘“"P'*. - U hb 

Ve<J5njadt»ikavaibhavaptak3»:Vr (Oc’TlX "am V* o.m' rl,lyaviJ ***■ Ho wrote 

10. Bice, 101. , U 77). Bee SVH, 202 atil 00 , 1, 2dj. 

11. See para 120 supra, 

U> He Wr*3ftlso'Jailed t Si .. 

For other sjojras in his praise ~ 9ea n"*'^'‘^a byDwacSjv [TO, Ht. 1140). 
eH6. See also Vatin,I C ap M ^:^l Z) "’ ^ U1 ^.U-IO a,l TO, IV, 5299, B3l 0, 

13. He is Laowa as f>illai'r b/ Vakul:ib ' ;lr X ‘ (%*• OUL. Su rJ . la) . 

oosipesed Sri vaeanabh Usana i„T i'”"' Ue M?ci 1 lor 2? - Vuat8 in 1265-187:1 A.D y 0 

U. 2010). He died at Jyiisk n'^ 0 * •' huh lboto 1 a sata ' ' ^ f '.-ok atria (TO, 
Iroiu Prapannaan^ SVfi \^ ’ U,i a fc i €1 ^ ^odlnpJe4ik\ (Sse ex...;. 

3 4, lie was barn o u 2 i-i*\ * r , . _ . 

BukU '. ; 3|urdax, MuU, i, ‘ * iU t292., Sal*i3.' oi, Arpisi, M, Guru, 
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He composed Yaiirajavimsati,* in praise of Rananuja and Kasturitilakci- 
V (' ava * a ^ Sucaritacasaka, Raghaviirya, son of Nysimke, describes the 
incidents of his life. Kilghava lived at Bhusara or Tiriunalisai ncajr 
Chingleptu* Ilis daughter’s son Abhiramavara or Yaravoramuni or 
Saumyavara, son of Dlprasayaha , 1 2 * 4 * * wrote Naksatramala, a hymn in 
praise of Sathagopa:? ' - • . .» 

210, In the hejrarchy of Ahobalain Mutt of which Am Van 
SatiiagoPa Swami was the first pontiff, there were many poets of a high 
order. Adi Van Sathagopa swami of Tirunarayanapuram lived in 
1379-1458 A.D. (Tirumalai Nambakam) Nakayaxa was his successor 
(1458-1472). He is known to have written 60 works on varions topics 
and in the field of poetry his Narayanacarita and commentary on Ala- 
vandarstotra are known. (Vaugipuram) Parankusa was 6th (1497-1511) 
and wrote Narasimhast-ava. Sathagopa was 7th (1512-1522) and 
wrote the plav \ asan|tkaparinaya 7 (Kalyanapuram Cakravar|)i Varan- 
kt. sa Ramanuja was 24th (1702-1774) and wrote Srip-apafti, Narasimha* 
mangakeiasana etc. (Eianagar Gadadharapuram) V i r aragii a v a was 
27th (1- 27-1830) and wrote Kypasagarastava, K>iranadistava, Yihages- 
varattava, Pevarajastava, Lai; mlnurasimkastiva an d Vaikimtliaviiaya- 
campu in answer to Nllakanthavijayn. (AttipattU Mfulabusi) Sathagopa 
RAMANUJA Vvns 34th (1S78-18S1) and wrote Kav i hr dayar a nj i n I and 
Vedagirivarnana (Turagaga^i). (PiUaipakam llayavalli) VIraraghava 
(1897- L398) was 37th and wrote SanrakasuprabhataandSifgosthi- 
najhastava. 

211. Among the pontiffs uf the Parakala Mutt of Mysore, 
Srinivasa was the 29lh. He lived in 1 $02-1861 A.D, and wrote 
A I a ukuras ang rakn .® 


Si! Krsna Lrahmafant-ra Parakalaswami was the 3lsl Head of the 
I’araka.a Mult at Mysore. Ilis original name was KySpamScarya. Ho 
was the son of '{’utnearya and KysnSmba of the village of Amidella on 


1. I -rinttd, Madras. There is commentary on it (TC, If. 9400}. 

2. 1C, \ \. (1720; DC, XVJII. <3939 with coin mental y. 

U. TC r III. 4i27. 

4 - fail'd. If. 2019 for this relationship. 

6. r lC t II, 2263, with t.imme-.ttry by Jagaunatba. 

^ L€ ' 4uril P u: ‘ ni P ft ra uf that Mutt published in Tamil at Madraa. See the 
23^ ,lUm JlJ " 1 Uon a ivdtnjv. datea Saka U0S (1584 5 A .D.) c/tracted in SVti, 

7. or -. t laptur on oan-kt A J'rama j poet. DC\ XXI 85CO 
Bt See Gun, iwramparu of that Mutt, published in Mysore 
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ennar. He was bom in 1S39 and pa sed away about 1916 A.D. 
He was for some time in the courts of Vanaparti, Atmakur and 
Anagondi. He wrote 67 works on various branches of learning. Among 
campus are Rangarajavilasa, Kartikot avadipika and SrinivasavilJta. 


Among poems are Capetahatistuti, Uttararangamaha^mya, Ramesvara- 
vijaya, NfsimhaviHsa and Madangopalamah^tmya. x His Alaska ram a fti- 
hara is an elaborate work on rhetoric with illustration- in praise of 
the deity Srinivasa of Tirupati. 0 


212. Laksinikumara Tatacarya of Sathamarsanagotra is a 
famous personage in South Indian Vaksnava history. Ho was born * 
Kitmbakonam in 1571 A.D. He was adopted by Venkatacarya. better 
known as Pancama^abhanjana® Tatadesika of Conjee vara in. He 
was preceptor and minister of Emperors Srinmga and Venka’npafi of 
V ijianagar and was practically the ruler of the empire in the later half 
”f j 6th century. He was accorded the tirst honours in all the 
shrines of South India and was celebrated for his acts of charity. His 
titular name Kotikanyaduna indicates the marriages of several maidens 
performed at his instance, He passed away in 1631 A.D. His Hanu- 
madyimsati is engraved [on the walls in Devarajswami temple at 
Conjeeveram of which his descendants are still the trustees 

Phe greatness of his line is described by Rttinanujadasa in 
'i ataryav.tibhavaprakasa. 1 2 3 4 * His life is described by his descendant 
Ranganalha in the poem Lak^mikumarodaya.® 

Section 2. 


213. Sri Madhva Acarya or Anandat irtha, 6 was born in the 
Vi 1 ’age ot Belle near Udipi in an orthodox brahmin family in the vear 
^ uva, 4300 Kali or 119S A.D.* on the last day of Navaratri. That day is 
now known as Ma^hvanavami. His mother was VRavalli. His original 

1. For full acoounfe, see Guraparampara (Mysore), 

2. Ed. Mys, series. 

3. See para 124 : cj. SVU t A52, where an c.v:... t from PtopMmamrta is « van, 

4. DG, XIX. 7242. 

6. Printed, Kumbakonam, 

*da3 known as AnantSaandagiri, Anauda ri Atttwdajnfcwi ADftnajuTna* 
gat, Juauandi, Jnguananclagiri. (CG, t. 46), See Grier .< HE, VII. 233 : Oh.mdar* 
kar, VS, r 7 and Jjtf, (1832*3), 207. 

u * ; I^lmanabh^ea^ya in his Lije of Sri Madhva di^-cusses frlie question and 
>tes e ym 1223 A.D. m 4he cute of Uieih or of diking the order. H. KUahtui S»cst^f 
a, u.ea vvn, im. Bo the iusori[. .ion at Brikurma date ! iak.% 1203 inm ic* the eadicr 

: 1 ’ i o7 ' 1 ‘ ? G0 8 ’■ 800 Xutrojuo&iOQ to Translation of Gtclabhanyx bv S Salts V ra:» 

and A oleloh oj (U UiHorf of y: dJ r by G. (IJ.XblU, 2D, 
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was Vasudeva. His early life displayed miracles of divine poweteT 
only five.. 1 he became learned in all the sciences and Vedas. His 
knowledge was so profound that he was called Purnaprajna. At that 
rl ‘-> e renounced his family and becamfe an ascetic on (he initiation of 
Ac>utaprakaga under the name of Anandaflttha. In his tours through¬ 
out India he engaged himself in philosophical controversies and became 
ihe founder of the Advaita school of philosophy. lie expounded his 
IKaita doctrine in his Bhasyas on Vyasa Sutras, the Upanaisads, and the 
Gita. Tie spent his last years at the Saridanfnram, the dual) between 
the rivers Netrayati and Kumaradhara in S. Canara and he lived for 
j9 years, 6 months and 20 days and disappeared in Pingala, 1278 A.D.* 

Of his 37 v. orks, many on philosophy, his mastery of the language 
is d splayed in his poem \ aaiakauharata, where he narrates the story 
of Mahfibharata in Yamaha verse. 4 Among liis sto t ras are Anmsfcotra, 
Gurastotra, Krsnastuti and Dvadasa^otra. 0 Bhagaval d.atparvanirnaya 6 
and Bhar^iit ttparyanirnaya* are learned critiques on Sri Bbagava*a 
au ’ : * ^Iuhabharata. K j*£n a k a r n am J tai i 1 ah a n la vn , 6 Snnkaravijnya and San- 
karm:aryava^arakalha are also attributed to him. 0 


214. Irivikrmia. Among the immediate desciples of Sri 
Madhv.t was Trivikrama, 30 whom he converted to his faith after a long 
aeries of discussions. Jle wrote Usaharanakavya and Ydyusfcuti. 11 


I Viyikrarna’s son was Narayamn. To him we owe the first account 
of vSri Ma ^ hva ’ s life iu hi * poems Madhvavijaya , 11 Anumadhva- 


1. 3ome yuy it was thirteen. 

It r h0r Vi8W this " a<! 0,1 mh MW AD, Sfl, 

l>. -o J-. i.uAO, JUxJcof Sri \ yttsat aja, XXVIli LUugalore 
T GrunjhamSlikaBjofta ( TC , II. 2008) gives the li t, 

v\ ^ ^ ?***■ TbeC ° aru on it anonymous 

: " 5 ® nhioh r<ifers f '0 a f*ior oom.nenlaiy in verge (TC li. II!/!, 
o. I noted, Madras, Bombay. 

It V.r-l aDd Bjmbay With commentary. See TC. 

• * 1 or a shorfc summary of it, sen TC, TI. 1996. 

n jo, ,-v^r7' m '.k? CCOnimautarfe - 866 rc > 1U3; bjr Vitulacarya [TC, 
0. CO, I. 40. 

Kit i Sbabaji of'Tiu-"'«* of Sum-ijindra extolled 

i ic n im 19 Jf ^ $,n4w « ya8 ^ , «‘- *** Ca *-< VIt - 

Vi'idii'aimji.:. ’ ' ' ' ’ ,iaui ''itary [TC, 11 1914) by Kavidatp4Q» 

U. ftW, BomU, ^^»* r , yS ^ r£ , iIt uw 
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and Manimarijnri. 1 2 3 His Pari jut a ha ran a is a Yairak-t poem. 
Te wrote also SivaTu£ : , Yisnustuti, Nrsimhasb >tra and Sangraha-Rfunil- 
yana . 4 5 


215. Of Madhva’s desciples, four succeeded as pontiffs, one afftr 
another, Pndmanabha, Narahari, Madhava arid Aksobhya. From 
Aksobhya, 6 Jayatlitha got his initiation. He is said to have died in 
1388 A.D. The life of Jayatlitha is described in poems by Vylisatiitha 
in his Jayatiithavijaya, 6 by KrSna in J ay a 11 r t h a v ij ay a bdh i , 7 by Sankar- 
sana in Jayatiithavijaya, 8 9 and by Karkohalli Srinivasa in Jaylndrodaya. 0 


216. After Jayatirtha, the most famous among the Madhva Aear- 
yas was Vyasaraya. 10 He lived in 1447-1539 A.D. lie was practically 
the moving influence in the C< airl of Vijianagar from the days of Silica 
Narasimha to Acyut rdevaraya who ruled in 1486-1542 A.D. 11 * 

1 he life of Vyasaraya is described in the Vyasayogicaritacamp fi 
by Somanatha, 13 which was continued by Sdvidyaratnakarasvami, 18 
and the poem Vyiisavijaya. Soraanatha’s prose is enchanting. The 
reader feels as if it is Kadamban. He is reported to bo the ’ sister's 
son of Anantabhattn, author of Campdbharata, who lived about 1500 


A.D. Somanatha was introduced to his hero Vyasariiy in the reign of 
King Acyutadevaray ; and must have lived about 1535 A.D. Soma- 
natha’s grand-father Bhatta Gaydmukti Bhfiskara, known as Kala- 
meghadhvaiin, was a £reat poet. 14 


1. There is a ooinmentiry by Venkafcabbfttta, TC , II. 1665. 

2, Printed, Boirmy with Subrahm.mya’s commentary. There are commentaries 
by Anan jacarya (DC, XX, 7915), by Jam mi BhavanasyacSrya (TC, 11. 7J45) and by 
YittaHcSrya (TC, II. 2003), 

8. Printed, Poona. DC, XX. 7936. 

4. Printol, Bombay and Belgaum. In DC, XV. 797G, there is an anonymous 
commentary. 

5. Ak§obhya, Vidyaranya, Vedanta D^aika and Jaynprtka were contemporaries. 

6. Printed, Mysore. 

7. Mys. OML. Sup . 10. 

8. Printed, Be I gaum, 

9. Mys. OML , Sup. io. 

10. He was drscipD of Brahmanyatiiti, who.-o life is d* . : cd iu Brahmr. iva- 

Jirihavijaya (Sc.'' B. \enk .'barao's I.it, to Sri Vy&sayogicari! , LX XIII), Brabmany i 
died about 1523 A.D ** 


11. 8ee para 124 supra. 

. J?' Bl °S al0Ju with a long introduction dealing with the 
of Kingdom of \ijiauagar by B, Vmkobarao. 

13. Op^ cit, lxxil, 


contemporary history 


14. See_B, Voukobarao, op. c it. iiii-ix 
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*■” '• barandaradiisa, the distinguished author ofKanarese devo- 
tirmal songs, was Vyasamya’s desciple. So was Vadiraja. Vadiraja is 
said.to have opened an old treasury at a crisis, for King Acyutadevaraya. 
He rebuilt the temple at Udipi, but before the golden dome was erected 
the Kingdom of Vijianagar was subverted by defeat at the battle of 
J alikotaA He was a great poet and among his poems are RukminTsa- 
yijaya, Sarasabharativilasa, 3 TIrthaprabandha ,* Ekibhavnstotra,® ’ and 
Oasavatarastuti. 8 His life is described in Vndirajavrttaratnasangraha 
by Raghunfdka. 7 


Satyanathatirtha’s original name was Raghunuthacarya. He died 
in (374 A.D ' His life is depicted in Satyanathamiihatmyaratnakara, 9 
in Satyanathaohyudaya 10 by Sankarsana, * son of Sesacarya,' and in 
Sn tyanathavilasa by Srinivasa. 11 

There are poems on the lives of Dvaita Acaryas : 13 Visvaprivaguna- 
litavilasa by_ Selumadhava,* 3 RaghavendraVijaya by Narftyana” and 
Satyam d liivilasa by Srinivasa,** Seturayavijaya,* 3 Satvabodhavijaya,” 
by Kfsria. 1 * 


Section 3. 

218. Bafiavc, the founder of the Veernsaiva cult of the Liftga- 
y nls, was the prime minister of the Kalacuri King Bhijjala who camo°to 
he throne at Kalyan in 1136 A.D. 19 The tradition is that the sect was 
founded by five asc etics—Ekoratna, Panditaradhya, Re van a, Manila, 


1. 

9. 

a, 

4. 

0. 
7. 
8* 
9. 
10 . 
11 . 
1 * 2 . 
1 % 
14. 


See B. Venkob . ao, op. cit. OIiXXIII. 
CC\ I 5G2. 


Prints, Belgaura, 

Printo-3, Calcutta, 

Printed, Bombay. 

Priafcod, Belgium. 

CAL, II. 25, 

CO, I, 6SS. 

CG, I. 689. 

OUL. Sup. II; Tanj, Cat., VI. 2676. 

Tanj. Cat „ Vi. 2076, 2GS0. 

S5S* n' k ™ A °' rya9 ’ 809 i4, XLm ‘ a33 ’ 26Jl 

paraso!^ 253, It, - wondrf * w «<»Ot0mpor* r ,of Dikp $ *. 

15. Mys. OM8. Sup, XX, 

16. OAC, II. xo 

17. I6R, . 

16. :lyi. OML, Sup. Ji. 

19. < 3ee IA, V. 175. 
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iradhya — who are held to have sprung from the five heads of 
incarnate age after age. Those are regarded as very ancient, 
and Basava is said to have been but the reviver of the faith. 1 Yet the 
early literature shows that the five were all his contemporaries, sole 
older, some younger. 9 In the poem Basavesavijaya, 3 Sankararadhva 
describes his life, and so does Somanatha in his Basavapurana, 4 and 
Basavanagadya. Somaniliha also wrote a poem Panditaradhyacarita 
on the life of Pandi^Iiradhya, the Lingayat Guru. Somanatha (Palkurki), 
of Bhrngiritagotra and son of Gurulinga, lived in the time of King 
Prataparudra I (1140-1196 A.D.). 8 


Section 4. 

219. Sri Gauranga, whose original name was Niraai, was born 
of Jagannatha and Sad at Nadia in Phalgun, of Saka 1407 (i486 A.D.) 
on the banks of the Bhagiratbi. Ilis childhood foretold his future great¬ 
ness. He married Vipnupriyii, daughter of Sanatanamisra. He was called 
Gauranga or Gour for his fair complexion. When he became inspired 
and an ascetic, he took the name Sri Kpsna Caitanya. Pie sang the 
glories of Sri Kr?na and became the founder of the school of Bhakti * »r 
devotion. He passed away in 1527 A.D. 6 Among his poems are 
Gopfilacaritra, 7 PremamrtJ, 8 Sanksepabh5gavatamp^a, w Harinama- 
kavaca, 10 Danakelicint/im.ini. 11 


220. Rupa ia was born in 1490 A.D. He was a scion of the 
Goswami line and Kumara was his father. Vallabha and Sana tin a were 
his brothers. His sixth ancestor Aniruddha was a Raja of Karnat bout 

1. On Liu gay at legends and literature, see 14, IV. 17, 211 ; V, 183, 

2. Farquhar OliL , 2G0. For bibliography, sec Ibid., 387. 

3. Printed, Mysore. 

4. Mys. OAfL. 548; Ibid., Sup . 34. 

5. See Vceresalingam’a Workp, X. 220. 

G. For an account of his lif*. see S. K. Chose, Lord Oaura'ija, Calcutta; 
R. B. Dinesohfto^ra Sen, Chaitanya a idhisagc and Chaitanya and his companions; 
M. T. Kennedy, Chaitany i and his movement ; Y. Sarcar, Chaitanya's ;< iUjr images 
and teachings ; 1 arquhar, ORL ) 4713 , 

7. CC, I. 161, 

i (1909) No. G7. with alimentary by Vitinala, 

9. i-'C. 1, 8*4. 

10, CC, I. 758. 

11. CSC, (190-9) C7. 

1‘1. Vuc an account, see D. C, Sen’s History of Bengali Litem.-tre (Oal. aitai, !-03 ; 
(KavybvTla) 10 Uiva,anflft ® n '.‘ l (Kavyamala); Introduction to 0aitanyi.eau4ro.laya 
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alia 133S. His family was immensely rich. Rupa and Sana^ann were 
made the prime ministers ot Hosen Sahara, Emperor of Gauda. 1 By 
nature, of a religious disposition, they were attracted by the teachings 
of the reformer Caitanya,® and gave up home to become ascetics. 
Their greatness as religious teachers is described in the \ aisnava 
literature of Bengal. 2 3 Rupa passed away in 1363 A J) 4 


As a poet and rhetorician, Rupa is of a high order. 5 3 he poetic 
instinct saturated with bhak^i or love for KpSna manifested itself in 
several forms of composition, always with the life of Kpsua as its theme. 
Vidagdhamadhava, and Lali^amadhava 6 are dramas in seven acts 
describing the loves of Kpsna, and Radha as related in the Bhagava^n, 
Danakelikaumudi 7 and is a bhana with its hero, Kp£na. Haraasduta 
and Uddhavasandesa are poems of message, 8 9 on the model’ of Megha- 
du|a. Padyavali is an anthology and names the authors it quotes. 0 


Among his other works, 10 are Ujjvalacaiulrika (a dialogue between 
Caijanyacandra’s sister Radha and her friend about Kr$na), \amuna- 
st tra, Gaadharvaprarthanastofra, Gaurangastavakalpataru, Kusuinas$a- 
baka, Mukundamuktavali, Catupuspanja'.htava, Utkalikavallari, Laghu- 
Bbagava^ampta, Annndamahodadhi, and Mathuntmahima. 11 * By far his 
greatest work is the Ujjavalamlamani. 13 As a treatise on poetics it 
describes classes aDd conditions of lovers and the several stages and 
modes of their affection and is profusely illustrated with verses, all 



1 . Rupa is mentioned by Rajaiekhara in his K&vyamimSmsa Rapadeva men¬ 
tioned In Sk*n t and Padyavali and Rapadeva, author of commentary on Gijagovinda, 
are different poets. 


2. 8an5tana lived between 1184—1558 A,D. 

3. For a fuller account, see Narahari Chakravar|i’s Rhi.ktira|n5kara. 

4. Printed K&vyamala, Bombay. There is a commentary on it by Cakravarji, 
It is in fact G!Jagovin4a dramatised. “ Tlio piece is also in its different portions 
supposed to lie applicable to the different seasons of the year, at whioh the chief 
festivals in honour of Kr§r\a are hell, or the festival of Spring in Chaitra of 
Vaka«ha, that of the birth of Krsna in Sravana of the rains, and the Ra say a tra or 
dance of Krsna with the Gopis in the aiiiumo.” Wilson, Theatre, II. 308. 

5. For a list of his works, seo CC, I. 533. 

f>. 10 % Vfl. 4179 ; CC, I. 542 ; III. 115 ; also note a commentary by NarSyana, 

7. DC, XI. 840C. There are co nraentarieg on it by Jivagresaui and Raghunatha- 
dasa, See Vaisnav.idharmaprakSdkji (Muchidabad), Parts I to VI. 

8. The'o ia a commentary on JHamsadu^a by MadhavaniiSra alias Purusotjama. 

9. Bee Thomas, Kav. 11. 

10. CC, I. r,33, ill. 113 : rc, IV. R. Jfo. 3050. 

11. CC. I, 63. Compost in 16G0 A.D, 

1‘2# Ed. KSvyamfila, Bombay, 9,5. 
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ted to KrSna. There are commentaries on it by Jivagoswami , 1 by 
isvanathacakravaitin , 8 and three anonymous . 3 ‘His Najakacandrika* 
is a treatise on drama based on the Natyasastra and he refers to the 
views of Visvanatha as opposed to Bharata. | 

221. Rupa had two brothers. Vallabha and Sanatana. Sanatona 
commented on Rupa’s Ujjvalanilamani and wrote among other works,® 
Haribhaktivilasa 0 and Bhagavatain^ta . 7 He lived in 1484-1558 A.D. 


Rupa’s desciple Raghlnathadasa wrote the short but beautiful 
poem the Muktacarita, 8 a funny tale in which Krsua told Satyabhama 
that pearls could be grown as a crop and demonstrated it by sowing a 
pearl and watering it with milk. Then the Gopis sowed all the pearls 
they had, but no plants came out. After repeated entreaties, K^sna 
relented and returned the pearls. 

222 Jiva Goswami was the son of Vallabha, Rflpa’s younger 
brother. He was born in 8aka 1445 (1435 ?) at Rumakeli near 
Fatehbad. He became an ascetic when he was twenty and was head 
of a Goswami mutt at Brndavana, until his demise in Saka 1340 (1618 
A.D.) Among his works 8 are Gopalacampu, Ma<Jhavamaho$sava, 
Bhaktirasumrtisindhu, Govindabirudavali and Jfihnavyastaka . 10 

223. Kavikarnapura was the son of Sivanancja Sena of 
Kancanapalli near Nadia. His father was the purveyor of the Bengali 
followers >f Caitmya to Puri, so long as Caitauya lived* at the cost 
Vasudevad \:a, a millionnre. 11 He was born in 1524 A.D. lie wan 
educated at Kumurahattn, modem Hailasar, north of Calcutta. He was 
a pupil probably of Jivagoswami. In his Guurangaganoddesadipika, 1 * 
composed in Saka. 1498 (1577 A.D.) he traces Caifanya’s followers to 
their prior births ; for instance, CaRanya’s father J agannnfha is traced 
to Nanda, the father of KrSna, and to Pasarajha, the father of 
Rama. Every follower of Caibmya is traced to one of the Gopikas at 


1. Ed. Bombay. Composed in 15:0 o D, 

. Bombay. Composed in 1G95 A.D, Ho wrote a commentary on Bbllgava^a 

in Kavikarnapura a A Ankara I; msfcubha. 

3. CC, I. G2 ; CSC t XI. 3. 

4. Ed. Kaaimbazar. DC, XXIII, 66G9. 

5. 8oe CG, I, G93. 

0. Bee CC, I. '< 53. There Is auolhor work of this uamo by Gop&U Bbatta Ibid* 

7. See CC, T. 403*4. 

8. TC, IV. 4830-2. * 


9 . 

10 . 


Vc wor ^ 3 ‘ 890 t0 r ' ;, valftr,iIamo.'A., he. cit. 


11. 3oo OSC } (1909), Ko. 30. 

13. CSC, (1907). 45 ; R P R, II, ( t0£ an aooo'ut). 
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tfcmaids in the Kifna incarnation and to one of the monkeys in the 
Raimi incarnation. 


In his play Caitanyacandrodaya, * 1 * * composed in 1543 A.D., he 
depicted the life of Caitanya. Besides Alankarakaustubha, 9 on 
rhetoric, he wrote Camatkaracandrikc, 8 and Anandribrndavanacampu, 4 * 
on the loves of Sri K^sna! 

224. Among the great men of GoswamPs order, Sridasa wrote 
Ra<Jkakundus£ava, Raghunatha wrote Vilapakitsumanjalis^ava, and 
Kpsnakaviraja wrote Ritdhasfaka, 8 and Govindadasa (1537-1G12 A.Di) 
\\ro\^ Sangitamadhava and Karniimrta. 6 In his BhaktirasamftasindHu, 
Sanatana describes the four varieties of Bhakti to Lord K r sna and 
develops the sentiment according to the theories of rhetoric. 1 

Raghunatha’s desciple Kpsnadasa wrote the poems Govinflalila- 
tiij'^a, and KjSnalilas^ava.® 

Section 5. 

2?,o. Vailaclia Ac&rya, the famous religious teacher, was 
the son of Laksmaria Bhatta and Guru of Purusotama. He lived in 1478- 
1530 Ail). He commented on Vyasa’s Brahmastitras. The followers of 
Valubha school, like Caifanya’s, worship Kystm as the supreme being. 
Among his works 10 in poetry are Preiriararta, 11 Mathuraraahatmya, 1 * 
Math liras taka, \ amunasfava, besides discourses on Sri Bhagavata. 


1. Printed Calcutta and Bombay, 

SI. Kpartly by Sivaptasad BbatScSrya ; Ox/. 209. There are commentaries by 
LokauStiia (Co, I. 31.) and by Brndavanacatidta (10. 240), 

3. !0, 1163; Mxlra, VI. 212 and 2160. 

i. lO, i Ji, o 15. There ia another 0 1 that name by L'aramunandadasa (printed 
Benares) and another by Kesava (NP X, 36) u 

Ku h ***** IV ' N °- 3050 3 ' Warning A wrote Vila r kusumanjali, CSC, (1907) 

6. See D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Liter'.dure, 547. 

,; Qo ( u D |> 'l 1 ^ | J; ’ 0Cbfc gAVea l(i fts work of Sanj|ana composed la 1542 A.D . 

’ f n' l C ; V1 '. 4434 - U is «*•* « ^e work of Rupagoswami. 

(i i; Hmhunlth’ hh If d nn W aS the work ° f (U Raghunathalasa (10, Vll. 3875) j 

S, ra * II -« 1) - Bat the real author of K^adasa (&tjr 

jue l - Ucl6 h y ( Cha'.iravarfei (14, LVII 203) 

9. Sec TC t IV. R, ^ 0 . 3053 

w ; jJJ IJ;™ mth °° mmcnta 'V by Yitthala, 
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Mis life is described by Gopalatfasa in Vallabhakhy anaka,^ 
Babu Sitarama Sastri in Vallabhadigvijaya. 8 


by 


Vallabha's sons were Goplnatha and Vitthala. Vilthala was born 
in 1515 A.D. and was as great a writer as his father. Among his po^is, 8 
are KpSUaprenaampta, 4 Yamunastapadi,® Rasasarvasva, 0 and commentary 
on Gitagovinda. Vitthala’s sons were Giridhara and Raghunatha. 
They wrote verses in praise of Krsna. 7 

Vallabha’s brother Raraacandra, born about 1484 A.D., wrote the 
poems Kpspakutuhala, Gopalalila, Rasikaranjana and Romavali^ataka. 8 

226. Devaraja and Gangarao describe the life of Guru Nanak in 
N anakcand roday a. D 


SECTION 6* 

227. Raviserla Acarya composed his Padniapurana in Nir¬ 
vana Samvat 1205 (678 A.D.) Jinasena in his IiariVamsapuraUa says 

qffo ^Wfr m\ II 

“ Padniapurana is the earliest complete Jain version of the Rama- 
yana unless the Prakrit work Pauraachariya of Vimala Suri and another 
work of the same name by Svayambhudeva which are said to bear on 
the same subject, really prove to be works of an earlier date, as is 
alleged. Later writers have all based tneir works dealing with this 
subject, on the book of Ravisenacharva. The incidents re; aed in 
Padma-pitrana are said to have occurred during the period (Tirtha) of 
Santinatha, the 16th Tirthamkara. The story of Rama as narrated here 
differs in many material points from that of the Ramayana of Valmiki ^ 
Kama and Ravana are both claimed here to have followed Jain religion. 
Lakshmana is elated not to have been a full brother of Satrughna, but 
son of a fourth wife of Dasaralha, Suprabha by name. Sita was born 
from *he hitman Womb of the queen of Videha, Dasaralha did not die 

1. Printed, Bombay. 

2. Printed, Benares. 

8 . For his Work*, sao GO, I, 

4. Hall, 161; 

6 * Ball , 152. 

6 . CC, I. 496. 

7, Rail , 146, 15 C 2. 

8 , Printed Pandit, Vi, 1 O 8 and KSoyamulo, Bombay, fiftaikaratijana was 

oomposoa at Ayodhya in 1534 A/0. ' 

9. Printed, Bombay 0 C t I. 386 
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^ .^xaccount' of the banishment of Rama; he is represented to have 
become disgusted with the ways of the world and he retired to the 
forest to practise penance. Bali, Sugriva and Ilanuman were not of 
any monkey race, but were powerful rulers of the forest regions. Rama 
never killed Bali. The latter of his free will relinguished the throne in 
favour of his younger brother Sugriva and himself became an ascetic. 
Ravana was not a Brahmana, but a Kshatriya, and met his death not at 
the hands of Rama but those of his younger brother Lakshmana. The 
latter recovered from the effects of Havana's Sakti not by life giving 
drug but by the presence of a virtuous lady Visalya, who afterwards 
became his wife. These are some of the points of difference. A com¬ 
parative and critical study of the whole will be interesting.” 1 

228. To Jinasena are attributed 3 Harivam^apurana 3 and Adi¬ 
purana 4 The former was written in Saka 705 (783 A.D.) “ when Indra 
Sri Vailabh the son of Krishna was reigning in the South, Vatsaraja at 
Avanti (Ujjain) and Varaha Vira in Saurya mandala. In the Mangala- 
char ana, which Dr* Peterson has omitted to quote in full, Jinasena pays 
his tribute to Sanlantabhadra (the author of Jiva iddhi and Yuktyanu* 
sasana). Siddhaseana, Indra, Chandra, Arka and Deva (Devanandi) 
the grammarians. Vajra Suri, Mahaaena (the author of Sulochana- 
hatha). Ravishena (the author of Padma-purana), Varangacharita, 
Kumarasena, Virasena and jinasena. The mention of the last two 
names has given rise to a controversy as to the relation between Jina- 
v C:j;i) author of IlarivamsapuraiHa, and Jinasena, author of Adipurana. It 
has been suggested that the reference above is to the author of Hari- 
vamsapurana and hence he is one with the author of Adipurana. But 
'.he difference in the dates of composition of the two works is at least 
-> > years which makes their authorship by the same person very impro¬ 
bable. Again, the genealogie? of the two authors are different. The 
author of Hativamsa-purana was the pupil of Kirtisena who belonged 
to Pnanatagan, while the author of Adi-purana was the pupil of Vira- 
se. va who belonged to the Senagana. Also the manner in which 
Jinasena has been referred to in Harivamsa-pitrana shows that the 
author is referring to a person other than himself. The verse is 


_ __^rfort fo'&rer II 

1. Hiralal’s, Cab C,£. .Int, x*l, 

2. to para 5 supra* 

3. For m analysis and extract, bco Mitra , Vi, 74. P&, iV. 1674* 
T For an analysis ac* BR t (18S3-4), 
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An author indulging in these terras in regard to himself would 
certainly be accused of being over presumptuous. But there arises 
another complication when we prove the two authors to be different 
h we accept the date of the completion of the work as given by life 
author, the mention of Virasena and Jinasena cannot refer to the 
authors of Jayadhavala-tika and Adi-purana respectively, for they 
are known to have lived after the date of Hnrivamsa-purana. To 
obviate this difficulty we must suppose that two other Acharyas of those 
names lived before the composition of Harivamsa-purana.” 1 


Adipunma was left unfinished by Jinasena and was completed by 
his pupil Gunabhdra , 9 under the name of U^talapuraua. Gu»al hdra 
also wrote Jinadattacarita.* Among poets praised in Adl-purana is 
Ivaviparamesvara. 


2 ? 3 . Jfinaprabha was the pupil of Jinasimha of LaghuLha- 
rataragaccha. He was honoured by Emperor Sahi Muhammad at 
Delhi. He was very prolix in poetry and there was no day where he 
did not compose new stotras, of which there are now 700, such as 
Gau^amasto^ra, Parsvanathas^ava, Snvfrastava, Saradas^otra, etc. 4 His 
Dynsrayakavya, like the one of that name of Hemacandra, describes 
the life of Srenika. It was composed in Sam. 1356 (1300 A.D.). C 

Kirtiraja in his poem Neminatharoahakavya in 12 cantos narrates 
the life of Xencnatha who was a Balabrahmacarin,® with exquisite 
descriptions of the seasons, marriage, etc. Kirtiraja wrote the Prafosti 

engraved in Paravajinalaya in Jessalnir Mandir in Sam. 1473 
(1417 A.D.). t 

Soma .vIRti of Nanditatagaccha was pupil of Bhimasena. He wrote 
Saptuvyasanacarita and Pradyumnacadta in 1474 A.D. and Ya*odhara- 
carita in 1476 A.D. 8 


1. See Iliralal, tod, tit, xxii. 

lG5 r3 He ' S dlfferCDfe fr ° m Gu ? ab kadra, author of Dhanyakum^racarija, Cat . CP, 

C ‘ f ' rom fcbo Dgeud of Prince Jayakumara iu this work, Brahma- 
kamarap wrote Jayakumaraeariu (Ibid l a ) 
i. Printod, tirnyamau, VU. Bombay. ' 

S' Hiralal, loo. cit. xxiv, 

Briyoeinipura (Delhi) WUaSar ’ ?r ° m * manu8ocipfc aatod 8am ' 1405 iiud writl ' Q ^ 

7. This Praysti is printed in J ts . Cat., 04 5. 

8. Sec Hiralal, Cat. C.P, i nti S3£xvii 
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Padmasagaragani describes the life of his Guru Hiravijayasuri in 
his poem Tagadgurukavya. It was composed in Sam. 1633 (1577 
A.D.). 1 

Ratnacanclra’s Pradyumnacarita, a poem in 18 cantos, describes as 
a Jain version the story of Pradyumna and ends with the ascent of 
Kj^na and Balarama to heaven and salvation of Nemi. It was composed 
in Sam. 1674 (1618 A.D.). a 

230 Subhacandra was the pupil of Vijayaklrti of Mulasangha. 
Besides Pandayapurana also called Bharata composed in Sam. 1608, 
(1552 A.D.) he says he wrote Candranathacarita, Padmanathacarita, 
Manmafhamahima or Pradyumnacarita, Jivakacarita and Nandisvara- 
katha, etc, 1 * 

231. Padmaeundara was the pupil of Padmameru of the 
Tapagaccha. 4 He was successful in a literary contest at the Court of 
Akbar and was honoured with gifts of villages, etc,® He wrote his 
R ayamallabhyudaya in Sam. 1615, (1559 A.D.) describing the lives of 
24 Tirthankaras ending with Royamalla of the Agritaka, 8 class. 
Same year later he wrote his Parsvanatha Kavya. 7 

Srivallabha Pathaka in Yijayadeva Maha^mya describes the life of 
Sri Vijayadevasuri of I apagaccha in 21 cantos. He was born in 
Sam. 1634, and was honoured by Emperor Jehangir. 8 

232. Sakalakirti was a Bhattaraka of the Jain religion. His 
Dbanyakumaracarita,® a poem in seven Adhikaras, describes the life of 
Dhanyakmnara, son of Dhanapala, a Vaisya of Ujjain, who by his 
devotion was regarded as a Saint. He wrote poems Sudarsanacarita, 10 
Sripulacarita, 11 and Vysabhanucarita. 19 Mahavlrapuruna is an extensive 
work. 1 * 




1 . Printed, I’enares. Hlravijaya was born in Sam, 1583. PR, IV. 26. 

Bh, 0R1 } 92. The epilogue mentions Jain priests honored by Emperor Akbar 
Bee Modt Rev . VII, 


3. PR, (1883-4), 113. PR, IV. 143, 149, 15G. PR, V. list of author*. 

4. PR t IV. lxxv, 

5. BR, (1882*3), 43. 

6. PR, HI. 255. 

7. Bod. Cat, 392. 

8. Printed Jaina*Bahifcya-Sa m * 3d haka- GrnnJbamSla. Ahmcdabad. 

9. DC, XXL . 8128- 

10. P v nhd, Bombay, 

11 . Mys. OML , 2G0. 

12. DC, XX. 8103 ; PR t IV, 138 
13* Printed, Bombay. 
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233. Vadirajasuri alias Sanmukha, a Jaina ascetic, was called 
llvadaaavidyapa^i, probably on account of his proficiency in twelve arts, 
His Yasodbaracari^a is a poem narrating the life of Yasodhara, son of 
Yasodhara and Candravati of Ujjain, a saintly King of Jaina sect.- 1 fte 
also composed Parsvanathacarifa.® 

234. Somacaritragani’s Guragunara^nakara describes the life 
of Kaksmisaragani of Japagaccha. Ii was written in 1485 A,D. and is 
of great value of Gujrat history. 3 

235. Other Jain poems are here collected : 

Pythvicandracaritra of San^isuri {Sam. l225); 4 Neminathacarit i of 

Ratnaprabba, pupil of Vadideva {Sam. 1233) ; 5 Kuvalayainalukatha 
of Ratnaprabha, pupil of Paramananda ; fl Piinyasarakathunaka of 
Yivekasamudragani, pupil of Jinesvara {Sam. 1334) ; T Yijnyacandra- 
carita of Candraprabha {Sam. 1127) ; 8 Harivikramacaritra of Jayatilaka, 
(about Sam, 1350);® Adina^hacaritra of Vardharaanacarva, (abou; Sam . 
1330) ; so Yasupujyacarit'i of Yardhamana, pupil of Yijayasimha, 11 
Prt'hvlcandracarifa of Safvarajagani ; ,a Prthvicandracaritra of )ava- 
sagara, pupil of Jinaraja {Sam. 1503) ; u Pararn ahamsacaritra by Nava- 
ranga, pupil of Gunasekharn {Sam. 1624). 14 

Abhayakumaracarita of Candratilaka, pupil of Jinesvara {Sam. 
1312); 11 PrabhfivakacaritiofPrabhacandra (Sam. 1334); i: Kavyamanohara 

1. Printed, Bombay. DC , XXI. 9136. There is a commentary on it byL:ik§mana, 
There is another poom of the same name by K§amak.\lyaua, printed in Bomb v and 
composed in Sam. 1830 (1793 A.D.). Seo Jes, Cat. 42; PU, IV. 162. 

2. Printed, Bombay. 

3. Printed, Benares, Mys. Arch Bey. (1924), 13. lb mentions the Pragma 
dynasty. 

4. Jes. Cat., G7. This was oomposel at Kumtirapala’s Court. 

6. Jes. Cat., 40. 

G. Printed Bombay, This is a Sanskrit rendering of Daksinyacatitisuri’s pnk*& 
work ( Jes. Cat., 43) oompo9ed about the middle of tho 13th century A.D. He calls it 
a oampu. lie mentions earlier poets (now unknown) Pasalipta, Safparnnka, Vima- 
ISuka, Dovagupja, Praliunjina. In PR, II. 29, Haribhadra is wrongiy named as the 
author of this poem. 

7. Jes. Cat., 66. 

8. PR, VI. List of authors. 

9. Ibid,, 1. 

10, Ibid., 42. 

11. Ibid. , 24. Ihe manuscript was written in Saw, 1327. 

19, Ibid., 4 1 . This contains mmy stylos of ; >otry and prose. 

18* Ibid,, 66, 

Id. fbid, t 57, 

15, Printed Bhownagar, Jes. Cal.. 4. 
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Mahesvara (Sam. l;“>04), i Vardhtamanacanta of Asaga, pupil of 
Nagimandin (Sam. 1679 ), 3 Uktlra^nakara of SadhusundUra alias Sadhu- 
ratna, pupil of Dtevasundara, 3 Parsvaniithacarita of Bhavadeva. 4 Jarabu- 
svamicrirlta of Jinadasa, c Parsvastavana of Pklmaprabhadeva, 6 Malli- 
earit'i of \ inayacandra, 7 Minaketudaya of Devanathn, JagadgurucafitU 
of Suvarnlinarda, Santinuthacarita of Munisundara and another of 
Bhavacantra, Candraprablmswamicarita of Deveiidra, 8 Amamaswumi- 
carit i of Aluniratnasuri, 9 Upamitibhavaprapahcakatha of Sidclharsi, 0 
Sumbracaritra of H a rSak urij aro p adhy ay a, 11 Parsvacaritra of Deva- 
bhadra, 13 S.'tntinatamahaknvya of Munibhadra. 18 


Virol las a of Bhrusuudi, and Nagakumarakavya of Mallisena, 14 
Munisuvrafnkavya of Arhatdfisa, 15 Pradyumnacarita (i) of Mahasenacarya 
alias Pappadaguru, pupil of Carukirti, 30 and (ii) of Yasodharn, 17 Bhadra- 
hahucarifi of Ratnanandi, 18 Candraprabhavijaya of Ravigupta, 19 
Neminirvana of Vagbhata. 90 


[Kumarasambhava of Jayasekhara ; Panivana^hacclritra of Bhava- 
P va, Dhanyacarita of jinakliti; Prabhav ikacarita of Candraprabiia, 
Bhaktataaraka^ha of Royamalla, MdlayaSuntlarlkatha of Manikyasundnra 


1. Int. to Apabki\ B ni3ak5vyapayi (GOS), 35. 

2. PR, IV. 163 ; DC, XXL 8138 

3. Ha was author also of Y$jijak;dp:writ$i written in Sam. 1455. See Pi?, IV, 
V. xxvii, Klatt, JA, XI, 255. 

4. Printed Bombay. Probably composed at Avad^l in Sattt. 1413. (Pi?, IV. 106 
XV. List of authors). He was also the author of KalikaoaryakathSnaka (Pi?, I. 
Ay. 30) 

5. lUys. OML. 24G ; Pi?, V. 

G. PR, III. Ap. 212, with commentary by Murfs-khara. 

7. PR, IV. 114. His pupil Dharmulasa was also a poet. Ho lived about 
Sam. 1286. 


8. 6ou(fh t 87, 95, 9C, 106. 

9. PR, III. 37-39. 

10. PR, III. 4-1, 41 ana App. 168 ; IV. 129 gives the year 962. 

11. Jes . Cat. 54. 

3 2. Ibid., 37. 

13. Priuted, Benares. 

II. Mys. OML, 247, 251. This latter work throws light on Nfiga history. See 
Mys. Aren. Rep. (1924), 10, 


15, 1 t 252. CAL, IC. 238 with commentary. 

* Priuted, PA ownagar. TC, IV. 5399. The same story is told in the play Artba- 
pancaka {DC, XXI, 83377; of unknown authorship * 

17. DC, XX. 793. 


18 10, XX. 7910. 

19. PR, IV. dy. Pi?, I. Ayp.08. 
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lantRR a t n a c udak a tha by Jnanasagara] j 1 (Jditodayacarita of Sikbarnaui ; 2 
[Gurugunaratnakara of Somacaritagani CSa/n. 1541), 3 [Gadyapandava- 
oarita oi Devavijayagani; Vijayacandrakevalicarita by Candraprabba- 
raahattara, Rauhineyacarita of Devamurli, Rafaapalanrpa-katbanaka %\ 
Somanandana, Kumaracaritra of Caritrasundaragani, and Mahavlra- 
carita of Nemicandra] 4 Srenikacariira by Gajadharlal and Jambu- 
swamicarita of DIpacandra, 5 Xagakumaracarita of Ratnayogindra, 0 
Padmacaritra of Vimala, 7 Sripalacarita by Sakalakirti. 8 

]\Irgankacaritra by Rddhicandra,® Haribhadrasuricaritra by Hari- 
govindadfisa, 10 Mahaviracarita by Nemicandra, 11 Campakasre?thi- 
katibfmaka, 10 Suntinatbacarita (i) by Bbdvacandra 18 and (ii) by Aiiti- 
prabha. 14 

1 . Printed , Bombay . 

а, Mys, OML. Sup, 34. 

8. Printed, Benares. 

4. Printed, Bhownagar. 

5. Printed, Surat. 

б, PR, III. 125, 

PR, IV, 101. algo called Ham? •arijra, 

8 , Mys> OML , 260 . 

9. Printed, Bhownagar, 

10. Printed, Benares. 

11 . tb{4., 

12. Printed, Benares. 

13. Mps, OML , b6i. 

14. Printed, Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER X 

Mahakavyas (amtdj. 

Section 1. 

236. Caturbhuja ? i 3 IIaricari|;akavya is a poem in 13 cantos on 
the adventures of Kfpna composed on 1493 A.D. at Rclmakeli, a suburb 
ot the Gauda capital of Bengal, then under the rule of Khojas and 
Habsis. As soon as he was born his father wrote some verse on his 
tongue with a golden pen tipped in honey and he became a poet. His 
son Kaualakara wrote a commentary on Lolambaraja's Harivilasa- 
kavya* and Ghatakarpara. 3 

23?. Divakara was son of Vaiclyeivara and Muktumba of 
Bhivradvaja Gotta* He was in the court of King Kf s n ad e va raj a of 
Vijianagar (1509-1529 A.D.). 4 From King Rudra he says he got the 
title Kavicamjraraya. His brother Madhusudana wrote Ibhurtacarita- 
bhafla.® Besidos the play Parijataharana, Rasamanjari, and Pevlstu^i, 
he wrote the poem Bharatam r ta in more than 40 cantos on the story 
of Mahabharata. 6 

238. Ekamranatha wds born in Kondavidu. He came to the 
Court oflmmadi Ankusa of Rana family, of 16-17th century A.D, Inhis 
two poems, JSmbavatipariiyava and Satyaparinaya, he gives the genealogy 
of Ankusa and a running history of hu patron and his ancestors which 
furnishes valuable history, He also wrote the poem Yirabhatjravijaya.* 

At the beginning of the poems,** as usual the poet gives a lengthy account 
ul the family ot his patrons: c ‘ Among the members of the fourth caste 
(Sudras) was a family which became famous as the Rana vamsa» In 
that family was born 1 iinma who married Mailammat Their deacon* 
dunk are represented in the following genealogical table t—- 

J. liKB, 17: CO, III, 150. 3 

a. l J Ii, III. Ap, 396, 

3. IOC, 2525. 

See para 182 mpva, 

0. it in apparently different front Dinlrtac:l riUpeahtoUd nientidilod in Skhityd 1 
630. 

0. 1 C, 1 /. 4308, 6502. Thoiaefc verse now available is 
I' r herc thw 01 «»ia n»u» l> 7 Mi’\$e«var» is nUntiortad. 

a. w,xx.ii9a,iteo. 






Timma-Mallamina. 

i 

Sioga-Gangamma. 


Jagadeka Raya or Pedajagadeka Raya GLryamba 


Jagatapa Raya Jagadeka Raya Jagatapa Raya Ankusa 


ro. Lingamma m, Vibthalamma m. Lakshmamma 
daughter of Virappa | daughter of RaghuYara 

Veukatapathi 


I | ✓ \ I ^ # ! 

Kumara jagadeka Immadi N?3iinha Kasturi Siva 

Raya Ankusa { 

Of these chiefs Jagadeka Raya or Pedda Jagadeka Raya is said to 
have fought with the ruler of Burana Nagari (the City of Burhan, Nizam 
Shah and defeating him, to have captured innumerable horses and 
elephants Of hi 3 sons Jagadeka Raya was the most famous. In a 
battle he is said to have captured as prisoner a Muhammadan chief 
Chittakhan, defeated the troops of Nuru Khan and Murtija Khan and 
killed the chief Siijata Khan/*d 

239. Venkatesn was the son of Srinivasa of Atreyagojra. 1 * 3 
Bom near Kanci in 1595 A.D,, he lived for more than fifty years.® His 
Ramacandrodaya is a long poem of thirty cantos describing the history 
Rama and was composed at Benares in 1635 A»D. So is his Yama- 
karpaVa Composed in 1656 A..D. 4 

240» Utpreksavallabha, whose real name appears to be 
Gokula* was a votary of Siva and was also known as Sivabhaktidasa. He 
lived in Malabar about the 16th Genuity A.D. His BiIiksatanakavya, 4 * * 
in 40 Paddhatis, is a flne poem describing <! how Siva went about as a 
mendicant for alms from Rfvjafnja Cola King to lest nis liberality and 
how the appearance of Siva influenced the women of the City.” The 
poem is replete with descriptions of high fancy, interspersed with 
didactic matter. He wrote Sundarisataka 8 at the request of King 
Matjaha. 

i. fivii,"ii uti'T ~ 

2W- Ccth, VLt. tsxU 

3. I'ani, Cat., VI. 2858i 

4 . tbU.,mL 

5. Pouted, KavyauuiU, Bombay. 

8. Printed* Kavyamila Bombay, Prom tLo pdem, Ifc appears that Gokula mii 

bailed UJprek Iav&Uabha, 
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241. Venkatekranayajan was the son of VenkdtSdri of 
Vadhulagotra and wrote at the instance of King Gopala, son of Dadivji 
and grandson of Baiaji, brahmin of jVasisthagotra and Metukari family. 
King Gopala ruled as a feudatory of Sivacchatrapati near Chidambaram 
in 17th century A.D. His Natksavijaya 1 in 7 cantos describes the 
story of the vanquishment of Kali at Cidambaram by Siva by his 
cosmic dance. 


242. Srinivasa, son of Varada of Viravalli family and Kaun- 
dinyagotra, lived at Srimusnam early in the 17th century A.D. In his 
poem Bhuvaraharijaya, 8 in eight cantos, he describes the Varaha 
incarnation, the sacrifice performed at Srimusnam, the destruction of 
demon, Dandaka’s father, and Bhuvaraka’s marriage with IJaksmi. He 
wrote several other works, of which Ambujavallidandaka/ Srivaraha- 
CHipka, phyanactirnika, and Srirangadandaka are in prose. Among 
his poem are Ambujavalliparinaya, Varahavijaya, Varahacampit, 
Vaktilamlilinigitaparinaya, Sivfidivyacarifra, and commentaries on 
MiTgha, Raghuvain^a, Kaisadha, and Amaruka. 

His son Varadadesika was equally great. Besides Lak^minarfiyana- 
caritra, Kaghuvaravijaya, Kamayapasangraha, Ambujavalli.satiaka, and 
^rivarahasataka, he wrote Gadyaramayana, narrating in prose the story 
of the Kam&vaua. Varadadesika's son was Appalacarya and the latter’s 
-on YenkataVarada wrote the drama Kpsnavijaya* and in the prologue 
the works of many of his ancestors are described. 

243. Gangadasa was son of Copala^asa of Vaidya caste, in 

*ix chapters* he describes in his Chandomanjnri, 2 3 4 5 the varieties of metres 
and illustrates them by Verses in praise of He also wrote 

A< > 'TAcARii a, a poem in 16 cantos and PinesacaritA in praise 
of the bun. His father wrote a play Parijataharana. 6 

244. Abhinava Ramamijacarya bore the title of Mavavluji* 
hi'ilagdja-Kanihir.ivaciirya. lie was the son of Vcnkataraya of 
N ^dhruvaka4>'ap;ig< ira of the family of Va^ibhakesoTin. He was 
probably a contemporary of 'I-ira’iinjaga^pali (of Korvetnagaf) of the 
10th century, flis ^rixjvasagunakara is a poem in seven cantos des* 
bribing the greatness of $ri Venkatesa rf Yirdpati. He wrote hi? own 

2, DC> £X, 7703. 

3. V0 t SXl. 8509- rl. 

‘t. 1H. ev : y ore with ooinatauUrj, tOCi 305. 

5. CC,1 t 
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on the first 8 cantos and his brother’s son Yaradtaraja 
wrote a commentary on (he rest of the poem. 1 

245. Krsnarama was a professor in Ayurveda in Jaipur Slafl 
about 1900 A,D. In his Kacchavamsa and Jayapuravilasa, he described 
the greatness of the rulers of Jaipur. Among many poems he wrote are 
Ary a lank a ra sa ti k a, Palandusat ika, Muktaka, Muktavali, Holamahotsava 
and Sar^isat ikft, a poetical epitome of several important Sanskrit works. 
In metrics he wrote Chandaschatamardina. 2 

216 Lakauaanasuri was the son of Muthusubba Iyer of Pun;c.- 
veli near Sri villi putter, in Ramnad. He lived between 1859-1919 A.D. 
He was well-versed in all the Sastras and was given the title Mahamaho- 
padhvaya. He was Professor of Sanskrit in the Pachayappa’s College, 
Madras His Krsxalilam&ta is a long poem on the story of Krsna. 
Among his minor poems are Yipr.wmdesa, Mlinasasandesa anil Venka- 
tesastava. His play Delhi-Samrajya represents the story of Durbar of 
King (,eorge \ at Delhi and Paulastyav&dha the story ofRamlivaijin. 
His commentaries on Anargaraghava, Uttraramacarita, Mahaviracarit.t, 
^ c.asamhura, Dalaramavaiia and Rata aval i are well-known. He revised 
the broken fragments of Mad ana’s Parijat amanjari. 

In the field of simple prose he has sot an example. His Bhisma- 
vijaya narrates the life of Bhisma, the great Kaurava Warrior and 
imports the ideal of virtue and discipline. His BharatnSan&falia and 
Ramayanasangraha are easy epitomes of Mahabarafa and Rlimayarta. 8 




commen tan- 


247. GanapaH Sastriwa* the son of Ramasubba Iyer. He was 
born at 1 aruvai, in Tinnevelly district in I860 A D. He attained high 
proficiency Sanskrit study very early md in his seventeenth year wrote 
a drama Mudhaw vasant >. He was principal of the Sanskrit College. 
Irivandrwm and latterly Curator of Sanskrit publications, in Trivandrum, 
under the patronage of the Maharajah of Travaacore, The title of 
Mahamahopadhyaya was conferred on him. He passed away a few 
>ear ago. llis name has been known to the world as the db overor 
of Bhfisa’s lost dramas. Mis researches in literary .histon are of high 
mferii and they are embodied in the introduction to his editions of works 
in the series. His original works are many. He has commented on 
the plays of Bhasa and edited them himself. 


1. TC, Xllk 2910, 

5AVtdatto k Introduction to Naisadha. Another work on T aipur is Java* 
nagarawcaranga of Malibu* IHrivMlabha JlVfl** Barney). 

3. Some of hn works have been prints in Mtfrfts. 
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Among his poems are Srimulacarifa, a history of Kings of Travan 
core, Bharatavarnana, a description of India, Tulapurusadanakavya, on 
the I ulabhara ceremony in the palace, Aparnastava in praise ofParvatf, 
..'■id CakravartinigunanSnirnala, on the greatness of Queen Victoria, 
His Arthacitramanimala is a rhetorical work with illustrations in praise of 
King Visakha Rama Yarma, Maharaja of Travancore. 

By far the most appreciable of his works is Seityatraniyarnaxa, 
a romance in learned but easy Sanskrit prose with its theme the descrip¬ 
tion of a pilgrimage to Ramesvaram. It describes and decries many 
of the social evils of the day and impresses on the reader’s mind, the 
sanctity and utility of Hindu ideals. 1 

248. Nilnkantha Sanaa is the son of Punna^seri Nambi 
Namyana Sarma. He was born in 1838 and is one of the famous living- 
authors of Malabar. He maintains the Sanskrit College at Pattlimbi 
and edits a journal in Sanskrit Vijnana-CinHmani. Besides works on 
astrology, he wrote poems. Pcttabhisekaprabandha, Snil.abdhisasat.aka 
and Aryasa taka’. 

249. Vidhusakhara Bhattaciirya of Sanjinikelan, Bengal, i a 
great Sanskrit and Bengali scholar. Besides works in Pali, he wrote 
poems in Sanskrit, Yauvanavilasa, Umaparinaya, Ilariscandracariti and 
Citt ivilasa and romance Candyaprabha. He is the editor of Mif'-a- 
g ostbf, a Sanskrit Journal in Benares. 

Section 2. 




251). Poem, on the story of Mahabharala are Pandavd- 
bhyudaya (R. No. 301); TarunalmSrata (TC, IV. 5116), Abhinava- 
' kurata of Narasappamanfcrin (DC, XX. 7690); PSndavavijaya bv 
Hemacandraruya Kavibhusana (Printed, Patna); PSndavacarita by 
Lakstnidatta (CC l 537) ; Yikramabharata by tear Vidyalakara 
(P/ luted, C alcutta), Bhuratodyota of Citrabhanu.® 

25L P^ems on Sri Krisna are Radnavlnoda by R .macandra, 
son of Janardana (PR, II. 396; Tanj. Cat., YU. 2829) with commentary 
by IrilokanStha (CC, i. 505) and by Bhatta Xiuav.tna (A/i/m, IV o 09 > . 
Kr.aabhyudaya (1) by Ktayavalli S r Inivasaraghaya, son of Venkaticarj-a’ 
of I\nusikagotra (PC, IV. 5962 ; Mys OMl, 244); and (ii) bv Varada- 


sfkr 
(1bid 


son 


Appayiirya of ^eyagofra (DC, XX. 7720); K r ;narjunlVa 
Yaduadthacarita (//,/,/. 7795); K r 3nabhakt-candrikft of 

lue msjiwsriptf) ot tk ,, warks a r Q n0 w'iu‘th, author*-. uc-.ua,' ' 

Tha manus- .,[.t is with M. H? aktlabun Kayl, M. A,, Madras, 
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Ananfa$$va (PR, II. 23. 103) Kp?pacan|a (TC, IV. 5893) ; Krsnavinoda 
A - otirania (Oitdh, 1\ . 9) ; Kysriakridita by Kesavarka (Oxf. [341); 
Krsnabhavanarayta (CC, I. 121); Krsnacariti by Manaveda 1 (TC, * 
4032); KySflalila by Madana (CC. I. 123); Krs.ialllabhQsana and 
Krsnaldasara {Opp. II. 3329,4538); Kysnavilasa (i) by Prabhak tra (<%>. 
14_7, 2590) , and (ii) by Sefadiksita (Rice, 230) ; KrSnavilasacaritama- 
harpava (Opp. II. 4539) ; KySpacandrodnya by Govinda, son of Srinivasa 
of Atreyagotra (TC, IV. 5077). 




Govindairia by Raraacandra (Printed, Benares); Aisvaryakjidambini 
1)> \ id} abbuSapa (CC, I. 76); Kr^riacaritnmrta and Kr?nabhavan5nip^a 
[GAC, (1907), 17 ] ; Ki-snamytamaharnava (6pp. II. 05); and Vrajavii.V : 
^ S( " ^ 90S ^’ 76 ^’ Vbapaknsiimanjali of Yadunandanadasa [CS’C (190S), 
'-] ; Krfnabhakfi^avya of Anan|adeva (PR, III. App. 394) ; Bhaira- 
vatodyota of Cifrabhanu ; 3 [ErgpalTlabhusapa of Daftatreya,’ K r? pavillsa 
o upvakoti, KySniibhyudaya of Timmayajvan and of Varadarajayajvan, 
>a a i ugavata, and Bhiigayatamrta, Mukundavila-a of Nb.ikamha, 
Govinclacarita] (CAL, II. 4 , 510 , 6 b). 

{cr ^ reme _ n 4 l,Sil o' ara b y Rupagoswiimi (CC, 1.36); Premoktyudaya 
l 1 I. 365); PremHnifacampa by Cnndradasa (CC, 1. 365); Radhfi- 
sudhakara (()/>/>. 6165); Radhatnanatarangini (composed in San/. 1696) 
by Nandakumarasarma in the roign of King Candra of Navadvipa and 
Radharasaraanjan by Caitanyacandra (CC, I. 504); Radharasasudhanidhi 
bv Hit t Hariv.uns 1 Goswamin with commentary by Narottama (fO, 146); 
Radhirahasva lay Kyspadatta (PR, IU. 362) ; RaclhSvinoda by JOineaa 
and with bpmmenlary by Narayana, son of Ranganafha (CC, 1. 505); 
\adha\il;is,i ((./., I. 505); Radhasoundaryarnanjari by Subalacandra- 
c arya .(( C, I. 505); KySpavijava by Rfimacandra (CC, I. 511) ; Gopaialila 
bv Ivamacandra (Printed, Bombay) and BrndSvanamanjari by Manasiinha 
(t1. 899), Iij-nduvanavinoda by Ruilranyfvavacaspati (CC, I, 599) ; 

) rajavihara by Sridharaswami (Printed, Habenin); Vrajendracarita by 
Sadauanda (A :. 249); K r sn5bhyndaya by Varadarajayajvan (CAL. H. 
4), Mukundavilasa by Raghuttaimitirtha (CC. II. 106); Ilarillla bv 
Boi^lev., (CC, l. 760, OR, III. 390); Ilarikelililavati by Kavikesnri 
J ’ Garivilasa by Kavisekhara,. son of Yasodhacandra (IO, 

I J: Wla by Kyspamisra (IfPR, II. 41); K r faabhavanf ira ' rt ft (Jo, 
U C: by Madana, son of K r? na (Jo, 2538); K^nalHa- 


years 


i. Svepara 1V0 supra, 

^ Ramakrishna Kavi, -I A., Tirr.pr.ti, more t-1 

1 Old. See Oitrabbanu s comment ny on Bh.lmvi ('CSS. Tnvandrum). 


than 4CQ 
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tarangiyl by Narayanatlrtba (CC, III. 27); Gopalacarita by Fadmanabha 
Bhatta (CC, III. 35) ; Gopalaviveka (PR, VJ. 333) ; Madhukelivalll by 
Govardhana ( ZTi#ar, 1066) ; Gamatkaracafidrika by Kavikarnapura (10, 
1177); Rasakalpalata by Mohanananda (HPR, II. 176); Rasakalpa- 
: aratattva by Brind'vanadasa (HPR, I. 307) ; R a s a k r Spa m adhh u n by 
Anany adasasvamin (CC, 111. 105); Rasaras* daya (QASB, 164). 

Vasudevacan’ta by Vei ulatta, son of Jagjjirama (TOC, 584-1459); 1 
Hanvamsakavya (CC, I. 750); Balakarivamsa by Sankara Narayapa 
(Mrs. OML. 250) ; Kamsanfdhana by Rama (PR, ILI. Ap . 393); Srl- 
krsnacariti (TC, IV. 5406); Gopikonmada (TC, 1V.J5616); Ky^namrtata- 
rangika by Venkatesa (Printed, Bombay) ; Gopalavijaya bv Girisunclnra- 
dasa (HR, 11. Xo. 1155); Kpsncdanta by Bhaskara (CAT, II. 5); 
Sundaradamodara by Lo lamb a raj a (CaL, 11. 16); Krsnabhavanamrta 
by Yisvanatha [Printed, Brindabun; Mitra , VI. 269. Composed in 
1786 A.D.J ; Kfsnvijaya by Sankaracarya (Opp. 3715). 

Kussa'j ax a is a work on the life of KpSiia in imitation of Rumnyapa. 
the latter was called Adikavya, this is called AnantarakSvya, The 
style is charming, but the manuscript breaks off in the 7th canto. It is 
stated to have been related by Bharadvaja, and must have been a pro¬ 
duction of the 12th or 13th century by a follower of Ramanuja cult. 
He says he describes (he origin of the world according to Puranas, 
Smuis and Ramanuja (DC, XX. 7729). 

252. Goems on Ramayana are : Ramavilasa, Ramacaritra of 
Raghunatha, Udararaghava of CandisBryakavi, Kalyanarainayana of 
Se^akavi, Blvidradri-Ramayapa of Viraraghava, Ramakatharudhodaya of 
Sri&iila Srinivasa, Ram a i art - of Vonkatarang.i, and Y adavarughaviy a of 
Xaraharl (Afys. OML. 253-5) ; Raghuviravaryararita of 'firumalakona,- 
yarv * (Ibid. Sup. 11); Dasananavadha by Yogindranatha (Piinifd, 
C.faiOa Raghuviracariti Sukumara (Trui\ Cat* 86). 

8itaramavihara by Lak&mapasomayaji, son of Organ ti Sankara 
(/ r >, J4S1); R’magunaknr : by Ramadeva (Mitra, (1872) 315 ; C, 1. 
510]; Ramakhetakavya by Padmanabha (CASH, 163, composed 1839 
A.D.); Ramaviln-u by (i) Ranoicaran i and (ii) Harinatha (Ox, 132, 214). 

Rdmacandrakavya of Sambhu Kalidasa (Tanj. Cat., VI. 2837): 
Udarnraghava (D( y , X.\. 7094); Prasannaramayapa >f Devaradlksita, 
s<>n of Sripala (DC, XH. 7780); Ramacandrodaya of Kavivallabha 
f Ibid, 7:5-1 \■) ; Raraacarit i of Yisvaks-vna (Ibid. 7846); Raghavoliasa (i) by 

1. Sc-o under SubkS^ijft posi. 
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aita Rama Bhiksu (CC, I. 500, JO, 1 13S, 1479) and (ii) by Pujyapada 
I)e\ananda (CC, I. 500); Ascarvaramayana (Opp, II. 3108); Biilara-h.^iva 
by Sathagopacarya (Opp, XL 590); ^turaghnvlya (CC, J. 485); Ramatua- 
la-ghava by Brakraadaita (Rice, 240) ; Abhiramakavya by RfunanN.ha 
(CC, I. 26) ; IXamakutuhala by Riimesvara, son of Govinda (composed 
in 1680 A.D. Oxf 198) ; Raraakautuka by Kamalakara, son of Raron- 
(JO, 10/, 1487); Ramakathamrta by Giridharadasa (N1V, 4v56, 
488); Ramagunakara by Ramadeva Nyavalankara (CC, 1. 510) ; Rama- 
vihTsakavya by Rama car ana Tarkavagtia 1 and by Harinatha (CC, i. 17 l * * >, 
->1S), Ramacarita (i) by Kasinatha and (ii) by Mphanaswiftni (10, 978, 
1184), Rumalllodaya by Ramakanta, son of $anesyara (CC, I. 518); 
Ramabhigeka by Kesava (BTC, 161) ; Ramakavya by Ramananda- 
tirjha (( (, I. 507); Ramabjbyudaya bv Venkatesa* (BTC, 161, 214). 
Ramabhyudayatilaka (Opp, 1555) ; Sitikantharamayana by Sitikantha 
(Opp, 6683). ‘ ‘ 


Buramavijaya (Opp. 6695); Raghuviravilasa by Laksmana, von of 
am ojara of Bh&radvajagotra ( IT, IV. 5460) ; Raghupa tivij ay a bv 
pinatha (66, III. 104); Ramacariti by Mobanaswami 8 (10, 97S, 
^ cS1 ) ; ^amacandrodaya (i) by Parrott atnami.sra (Opp, II. 37S0; TC, 

’ 1 b y Rinaadasa (TC, II. 2513); Xamac.andramahodaya by 

accidananda (fV, j 5S7) ; Ramakavya I>y Biilakjfna (0(7,1X1.108); 
vamaratnakara by Madhuvrati (Oiuih, V. 6); Ranxarasamyta by Sridbara 
[CC, I, '>U) , Ramacandrodaya by Kavivallabha ( Trav. Cat . 156). 


pr ^S h unan<Janavilasa (i) by Venkanicarya (CAL, XL 12) and (ii) by 
airacurya son ofSathagopa L'ataclrya, probably of Kumbakonatn (TC, 
' ; Vikr amardghava by Nat inakfilidasa (CAL, II. 15; Sitapaji- 
\ijd\a, (//./,/, 16); Paulas^yaraghaviya by Ramacandra of Pulycla 
tumly (/(, a. ~4J0) ; Srlrfimavijaya by a pupil of Arufl&calanutha 
' C> 1V ‘ ' 5140 )y Gttararaghovlya (DC, XX. 7694); Raghuniiiha 
gunocay a by Xavyacandisahuya (SKC, 71, composed in 1570 A.D.) ; 

■ alaramaravLyana 1 y Krma Bastri (c AL, II. 8); Ramayana>arasangraha 
^ Vara4l ivsita (CAL, U. 14 ); L.dftaragbava by Srinivasa Rat ho, 

|anakyauaud ibodb i by Sripati Govinda (Mitra, II. 193 ; 10, 1489 ); 

1 iu ‘Xclva.it 1, son of Bayabhad 1 of Benares, composed in 


o l S S5hi kvaddrp.',navrtu in 1701 A.D. (l>. 8J 3). 

80*9 vjd °-K - ° i *° tV P0CIU ' : V cnL ’ • \j* aid Hrsunrajavij *ya (Oy; 3853 

plya Vmifam fahim and Bhlnnniafcandh^kl^ tL 


8808) aud pl Lt v. Unm , ' \ ’ u ' 1 ^rsiyirajavijiya { u, r . 3853, 

uandanajaki (Brc x 7 a y apratta ^ a ^ auJ BhanaptAbandbaprahasana and Rlglmva* 

d. It was probably bo that, wrote Uohaouapt^ %|l (CC. 1. 408). 
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_ 1530 [10, 1483); Sitaramavihara by Lakfcmarta, son of Sankara 

of iOrganti family [TC, HI. 3215. IOC, 3018-19). 


253. Miscellaneous Poems on Weddings are here collected : 
Padminipapnaya by Vedantacarya and Malayajapirinaya ( CAL , II. S); 
Parvatlparinaya by Isvarasurati (. BTC , 150) ; Jnanamudrapaririaya ( Opp, 
II. 3648) ; $avitri p arinay a by Varadacarya {Rice, 244) ; Sundarisvayam- 
vara [Opp, 3077) ; Rukminipariaaya by Govinda, son of Laksniana 
[CC, XL 34); Satiparinaya by Candrakanta Taxkalankara ( Printed , Dacca); 
Ma^lrakanyapari^aya (Mys. OML, 251); Tatatakaparinaya of Sankara- 
subrahmanva {Hid, 247; TC , IV. 5466); Rukminfpanigrahana by 
Govindantarvani ( Printed , Bombay) ; Saugandhikapariyaya {Gough, 187); 
Si^dpariyaya by Suryanaravanadhvarin {DC, XX. 7004 ; TC, 11. 1206, 
1603); Sitakalyana {6pJ>. 24S7, 6692) ; Gaurikalyana by Govindaniltha 
(TC, IV. 4204-8); Sitasvayanjvara by KamarSja [Printed, Bombay; see 
also QAL, 16 where author’s name is not given) ; Vaidehlpariyay a by 
Katiinatha (CC, I. 660); Satyabhamaparinaya by Ramacarya (Rice. 244) 
and i>y Ky>na (CAL, II. 141) ; Ramesvaravivaha by Raghunatha of the 
Court of Miithuraraalinga Setupati of Ram n ad (TC, IL. 1805); Hemod- 
vaha by Srisvar Vidyalankara (Printed, Calcutta); Ambikaparinaya 
(PTC, 156}; Vakulamaliniparinaya ( TQ. IV. 4675); Vedavulli parity a 
by Ramanuja (QAL, IL 141). 


Laksmikavya of Uitamarfiya Tirumaladhisa in 18 cantos describes 
the m a mage of Laksrai, daughter of a Cola king, with God Ranganatha 
of Sri rang am and a festival relating to it. 1 


254 Miscellaneous Poems on Puranic Themes ; K&mfi- 
Ua (Opp, IL 8832); Indirabhyudriya. by Raghavacarya (Rice, 226) and 
Uaghunat-ha {QAL, II. 136); v akrapanikavya by T aksmidhar.i (CC, I. 173); 
Pa neat mtrakavya by Dharmapandibi [cVP, IX. 14); Sisupalakatha (Opp, 
7430); Draup.'idyupafti (Rice, 230); 1) r a u p a dt va s $ ra h ar an a by Govardhani 
(PR, TIL 344); Tarakasuravadha (Opp, 5986); Candraprabhavijaya by 
Ravigiipta (CC, I. 180) ; Camjraptabhiya by Dhananjavi (Opp. II. 434) ; 
Citrat.hanukavya by Harihara (CC, I. 762); Minaketadaya by Devanafjha 
f CC, I. 453); Yakr.adigvijaya (CC, I. 469) ; Kakusthavijaya (CC, 1. 550); 
Syamantakaprab; ndhu (Opp, $292) ; Usaharana by Harpauatha '[CC, I. 
7o 1); i 1 lihayendrakavya by Ilari [CC, I. 769); Kumarivilasita by Kudar- 
fsana on the story A Kanyakutnari [TC, IV. 5658); Vajresvarik&vya by 
jagui uiitha [Radii, 22), Uukmangadiya by Padtnauabha (CC, I. 527); 

1. TC, It. 1769. Tho preface gives the nam- , of Bri Vaisnava ' * .hers of 
£?;rangam. 
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) ag« i 'nnathav ij ay a (i) by Rudrabhatta (CC, I. 528); and (ii) by Venka* 
mjit/a (Afys, GAIL, 635) ; Karpuramanjarl by RajamvallalYha {CC, I. 

C a k r apanivij ay a (CC, I. 125); Candikantamahfddivya (CC, I. 175); 
Prahladavijaya by Kalhanat'ha {Mrs. OML . '634) ; .K'umaraVijav.i bf 
Ramasuri [Afys. OML , 9); Kartikeyavijaya bv Girvanemlra (Ibid, 243) : 
Kharanklhana (DC, XX. 7816) ; Kirataprabandha on the story of 
Kirataijumya (CC, XX. 7913) ; Kartavlryodaya by Candraeuda [M:fra 
Bik. series, 296 ; CSC, (1904) 13]; Bnnavijay^ by Sivarama (0C, 78)-, 

Narakasuravijaya by iVIadkivamfitya (Tanj. Cal . IV. 2772) ; Devfivatardna 
by Siyarama on the myths of the shrine at Tirukkandiyur {-Tanj. Cat.X I. 
It 78); Saradatilaka by Se^agiri describing the festival at orirangapatam 
[Mys. Library ), 

Lingalllavilasacarita by Mahaiinga [Rice, 322) ; tMiru’vacarita, 
1 rahladacarit'i, Vamanacitracarita, Govardhanadhftakrsncicarita, and 
Aja m ilopakhyana by Jayakfona (CC, I. 199): Hariscandrac ar i 1 a (CC, I. 
^61), Candracudacarita by Umapatidhara (CC, I. 180); Yarasavitn- 
can t a (CPP, *7392); Harad;it*tacaritra (Opp. 3396); lv a ly a$ ar a j a c a r it a by 
Madana ( Or./, 127); Kart iviry ac.a rita, Xandicarita and Prajapaticari^a 
K$tya (A r B r , 442, 478); U«acarifa, Kuberacari^a, Gaaricariia, Val¬ 
in! kicarit a, Sambacarit.a, Markandeyacarfya by Brindavana Sul la (iYfP, 
440); Padmapadacari^a, Manikyavakyacnrita, \ idyaranyacarita, Sudama- 
carita by Srinivasa {CAL. TL 25) c6{vnbhaktacan{a '{HR, III. 2139) ; 
v ant Ipuranathacarif, \ by Navanfyakavi (Tbid. 2186); Arnbarijacarifa 
{Mys. OML, Sup. 9|); s'ivacari(a by Kavivadisekharrt (HR, IL 1Q94) ; 
1 (Idhavacarit. i by Raghunandana {fO, 823); Candravamsa by Candra* 
kanta Jarkaiankara (Printed, Calcutta); Krsnarjuniya (CC, XX. 7731); 
C a ml r atiigada car i$ r a by Saiiharakavi, 1 and Surendracari^a oh th % story 
T Indra and Ahalya (DC, XX. 7905); SIvamala by Rajanaka G op ala 
v' C I. 651); Gangavafara by Sankara (10, 119); Mafcsyaprabandha 
(TC, IV. 4436). 




SSmbhuvilftsa by Visvanalha (10, 114S)) ; Gangadharavijaya 
bv Venkatasubba (CAL. II. 3 ); Viktamankacari^a by .1 himsakavi ; 
Hai iscan 4 jrodaya by Ananiasuri; Markandeyodaya by Venkatasuri; 
3udarsj.ua vijaya by Sundarabahu ; Ambanpacarita ; Kucelavptta by 
ut< Niuajdija, Kartikeyavijaya by GIrvapendravajvan ; Kumaravijaya 
? ivarara ^areuu; Srinivasakavya by 'fryambaka, son of £>rldhara; 
rurii\c, m ci kay\ (i by L ikumaPasOri; Viroilasa by Bhrusundi, Visv.ujesika- 


i-r r \ 1 ° * nob 8 ’ 11J uufehot of Kysnavilii.akavya ( 80 c para 

** dl0i 4 yeaC8 “*>■ ^ h with Bh£sktra4«U(ri ,4 Adorn. 


supra) 
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l ay a by Laksminrsimha : 
2 * 


Kusmandfcari^a by Sikhamani] (Alps. OML, 
2t3, 2>0, 2o7, 260. Ibid. Sup. 9-11); Kauntayavrtt i by Vidyavagtsa; 
Yasudevavijaya by Ramanatha [Printed, Bombay); Sativilasakavya by 
Krsnamurti [Printed, Kalladakurci) ; Bhara^imrta by King Divakara 
Kavicandra (CC, ILL 85). 


Priyankarakatha, Snpalacarifca, Sivarajacarita, Campakacarita, 
X.'lak.-'tharnava, Saubhagyapancamikatha, Kanakakusalakavya, 3ailen- 
dravilasa and DhananjayavihTsa {Gough, 91, 141-144), 

Nilaca»anayakacarita by Vadhula Venkatesa (PC, HI. 4025); 
Ufaniruddha by GovindaratM, 1 {Ibid. 4045); Hamumatkavya {/bid, 
5520); Hanumadvijaya {DC, XXL 8177); Udayabhanukavya by Ananta 
{PR, II. App. 393); Candravijayaprabandha by Mandanaffiatya of 
bnmula family {BR, _1I. 1907); Rasabdhimahakavya by ■ lOevakinandana 
{Printed, Bombay); Isvaravilasa by Sriraina {PR, III. App 393) • Sasi- 
senakftvya by jagannatha Prasad {Cad, ASP, 195); Puspapanjara by 
Radhamangalam Narayana Sastri 3 {Printed partly in Madras) ; Ravana- 
puravadha by Sivarama. 0 


Ratrtapapfs Maithilesacarita describes the present dynasty of 
JlHrbhanga* 


1. Tai3 mentions the King Banapuris t a3 the author of poem Tagannathakavya 

*«*» 


& SKG t 73, 292, He 
mentioned in para 215 su^a 
GaJ)Y AKAV5TA post. 


80 Q of Krsrnrama probably identical 
. For bis other works and commentaries 


•i. JayaWs Oat Of Ms<. in Mitbil*, I. No. 295, 


with Kr^inrama 
scc Chapter on 
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Navilpakara Ramanujacarya (Caturvedi Safcakr v u) wrote 
Padmsnabhakhadga and Ramanujakhadga. He passed away about 1935, 
His son Sundaracarya wrote Hanumadvilasa, Astaprasa, and Koinalara* 
bakucasa^aka. 

Valathur Varada Visnu Acarya Jived near Ayyarapet, Tanjore 
and wrote Bhiiratakhadga. 1 

Mahamahopadhyay a Kamalakffpa Smrtitirtha was bora in March 
1870 in a family of Pandits at Bhatpara near Calcutta and died on 
January 25, 1934. He edited several smpti texts and composed poetry 
mostly of panegyric and topical character* 

254-B. Kesavaauri, popularly known R. Kesava Aiyangar, 

B.L : , is the son of Rajara Aiyangar of Bharadvajagotra. He w ;> born in 
Nandana (1892-1S93) at Chakravalanallur near Devipatnam in Ramnad 
District, (Madras), He is an Advocate of the Madras High Court 
Ilis heritage of poetry has manifested itself in a serie: of devotional 
poems, which in point of grace, piety or eloquence vie with similar 
eulogies of our great religious teachers. Among his sto^ras are 
Srikesavastava, ^risatyadrinathas^ava, Srilak^minarasimhastava • 

254-C. Ramakrsnasarman known as Kuppusami Ayya (Naga- 
pudi) was born about 1854, He has now retired from practice as a 
lawyer and lives at Tirupati. His Stavarajnavali, a lyric in praise of 
Various deities, exhibits an ardent devotion. 4 

254 -D. Somakavi (Allamraju) is son of Sif;aramayy T a and lives at 
Chelnroie near Pittapuram. He wrote Catudhara, Camasakarasirani 
and Adityakarnampta. 

254-E. V aradacarya is son of Naraya^a of Srivatsagotra. He 
\\ae> born in Durmukhi (1896) and lives at Tanapaili near Tirupati, 
He wrote Karpabhaskarasamvada, Bhagavaddhyanasopana, and S&yant 
fanlsagaravola and has translated Tagore's Renunciation into Sapskri 
verse. 

254 F. Vijayaraghava Acarya (VIravalli) is the son of Vara- 

^yaof Kaundiuyagotra He was born at Maiyur near Kanci in 1884. 

1 . Printed. Vani vilas Press, Srirangam. 

3. Ind. Hev* (1934), 517. 

B Printed. Madras. 

t. 1-.intcd, Madras by his son, N a Candrasekhara Iyer, now District Judge, 

Madura. 
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He studied at Kanci and attained high proficiency in rhetoric. He has 
boon, specially trained in Epigraphy and he is now the Epigraphist oi 
fcri Vehkateswara Devasthanam of Tirupati. Among his several ^orks 
are, besides the play Citrakuta, the poems Vaibhavavilasa (on Lord 
Srinivasa of Tirupati), Ghantavatara (on Vedantadesika), Guruparam- 
paraprabhava, Nitinavaratnamala, Abhinavahitopadesa, Kavanendu- 
mandali, Vasantavasara, Danaprasamsa, Divyaksetrayatnunahatmya, 
Attnasamarpana, Navagrahastotra, Dasavatarastava, Laksmlstuti and 
Pancklkkemivilasa in 5 sections of 200 verses each, on Dhanalak^mi, 
Dhanyalakpmi, Jayalaksmi, Grahalaksmi and ArSgyalakgml. In his Sura- 
bhi-sandosa there are descriptions of all modern cities. In his poems, 
Gandhimilhatthya, Tilakavaidagdhya, and Nehruvijaya, there are deli¬ 
neations of the Indian National heroes. Gandhi, Balagangadhar Tilak 
a.nd Motilal Nehru, 
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^_^-1-G. Sadaksara was the son of Mahftdeva and Gangadevi. 

He was born at Yalandur in Mysore State in Saka 1536 (1614 A.D.). 
He was one of the famous galaxy of poets who graced the Court of 
Karnata King Cikadevaraja. Blessed with a divine poesy by birtlMhis 
name soon became glorious. Sadaksara bore the title of Kavikunjara. 
Besides several poems in Canarese he wrote in Sanskrit a major poem 
Rasarnava or Kavikarnarasavana (24 cantos) and minor poems Ratnil- 
vali, Kavikoti, Ambfistakn, and Bhadrastava. lie passed away in his 
22nd year in Saka 1556 He studied under Vasavaraja and admired 
Vasavaraja’s Kavyamimamsa on which Padmakavi wrote a commentary. 1 

254-H. Banesvara Vidyfdankara (Sobhakara) was the son of 

Ramadeva, the great extempore poet Me lived at Guptapalli in 
Hughli about the end of the 18th century. His CitracampB was com¬ 
posed m 1744. His Kalidasastava is printed in ^yamakalpalatika. His 
verses are often quoted in Bengal.® 

25M. Yagnnsubrahrnanya or Swami Oik?ita was the son of 

Ayna Dlksi^a and Valliyamba, of Kaundinyago$ra. He lived in about 
1832-1879. He was born at Etliyapuram, Tinnevelly District and with a 
“S proficiency in all the Sastras and in poetry, he was the State 
pandit m the Etliyapuram Samsthanam and was called Kavikesarin. 
Besides works on other topics ho wrote poetic descriptions of the 
mperial Assemblage at Delhi of 1875 and of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales in that year an 3 a campB Valliparinaya which is (in 12 tarangas) 

Sundarl^a Ai^ga? ^ 111616 " “ » * ^thur 

V ,.„ 254 ; J ' ( ?f ndarnaruta Acarya was son of Parimalaranga of 

faltr A 3 * • b0m a ‘ AliSUr " ear He «»died under his 

father and visaed various States and received honours. He was patro¬ 
nised particularly by Ravivarma, Chief of Itabalapuri on whose poem 

Seeia eafport” 011 “ ,r ° m "" ^ <» 

para 54G and S, B. Jl, Here is a verso of his 

^5^ Rfssir I 

W tWifulyU tPH tfRT ip: 

3. Thew V f ^ TI draTfcr HT || 

Subtahmanja 'i7p k3 nrePl ' DUl '” !ld tll ° UDpriut * a * 0rks are wilh his “phew Mr. V. 

Madura. ’ M ' A '/ Priuci Pa 1 » Kameswaram Devasthanum Sanskrit College, 
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avilapa he wrote a commentary. 1 2 * He was lastly Professor of 
Sanskrit in San Thome, Madras. Besides writing Laghurasakusuma- 
vali on poetics, he answered Jagannatha’s critique on Citramlmamsa in 
a work named Citramimamsoddhara. His poem Alinarajakatha was 
left incomplete in 6 cantos. Pie passed away in 1900. 9 


Candamaruta had a literary rival Venkatavarada Acarya of Alavoor 
(near Kanci) of Srivatsagotra. He was born in 1879 and lives at 
Kanci. He wrote under the name Komalamaruta aud his poems 
and stray verses appeared in Manjubhasini and VijnanacintamanI 
Journals. 


254-K. Srinivasa Sastrin was of Kaundinyagotra. His brother 
Narayaaasastrin is a renowned writer whose works will be noticed (in 
para 727 post). He studied uuder the famous Mahamahopadhyaya 
Tyagaraja Sastrin (Raju Sastrin) of Mannargudi (Tanjore District). He 
upheld the doctrine of Sivadvaita propounded by Appayya Dlksita by 
commenting on all the Upanisads. Plis erudition in Sastras was 
unique and he edited a Journal Brahmavidya. His works were many and 
his titles were equally so, marks of honour bestowed on him every¬ 
where. Among his minor poems are Vijnaptisataka, Yogibhogi- 
samvadaSataka, Saradasataka, MahabhairavaSataka, Hetirajasataka, 
Srfgurusaundaryasagarasasahatrika etc., and a play Saumyasomam. 
He is known to have written a several poems and plays, but information 
is not available. He passed away about 1900.® 


254-L. Ambikadatta Vyasa was the son ofDurgadatta, a Gauda 
brahmin of Bhanapura in Jaipur Stale. He was born in 1859. He was 
an extempore poet and his proficiency in avodhanam was unique* He 
was awarded several titles, Vyasa, Sahityacarya, Ghatikasata, Bharnta- 
bhas^ara etc. He was for some time Professor of Sanskrit in Bhagnlpur. 
Among his several works on Sivarajavijaya, a long work in prose on 
the life of Emperor 6ivaji, and minor poems Ra^na^taka, Prastaradl- 
pika, Ganesasataka and Sivavivaha. He passed away in 1901. 4 * 


254-M. Venkataraghavc Acarya (Setlur) was son of Ranga- 
natha of Kausikagotra and lived at Srirangam in 1849-1906. He was 
head Sanskrit Pandit in S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. Besides the 


1. Printed Conjeevaram. 

2 For a short aqoount see Samskjta-Candrika. Vol. VIII, 

3. For a short account of his life and works, see Samskrta-Candrika, Vol. 1X-X. 

4 * Fora 3bon fti:count ■><'* Samskyja-Candrika Vol. VIII. SivarSiavijiv* is 

printed in that Journal 
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Rain^slaprasamanjari, Ranganathastaprasa, SriranganSyika- 
nak.satramalika and Aryasaptati, he wrote the plays Manmathavijaya. 1 

254-N. Ganapati Sastrin was the son of Subrahmanya and 
oifalaksmi of Moudgalyagotra of the village of Painganadu in Tafjore 
'strict and lived in 1871-1913. He was the chief Pandit of the Advaita- 
, 11 of Kumbhakonam and latterly of the Sankara Mutt there He 

bore the utles Mahamahopadhyaya and Vedanjakesari. Learned in 
all the Sastras, he has had illustrious pupils among whom is Kadalan- 
gudi Natesa Sastri, whose labours in connection with Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture are now well known. Besides several works on other topics he 
c W :;;;! th R eP . O0 “? ^^ataka, Anyapadeaa, Tatatakaparinaya, Phruva- 
can a kasikabhugana, Gururajasaptati and some sjutis .mentioned in 
the Index) and Vjttamanimala on prosody. 

in ,s P ? nC T T 8 ? 8a SaStri " (KaVira ^ la) is his ^ther. He was born 

Kumbha L f , ' he ' VaS Chief pandit at Ankara mutt in 

Kumbhakonam for about 20 years and is now retired and lives in 

MadraS " Besides Works on S5s tras he wrote campus 

CSwrG" TSlankapratisthamuhotoaira a.d the P oL 
"ufucarifcfl - auricaranasaptati, Vyasapujamahotsava, Sankara- 
Index. 8 S6Veral 4U - iS Which are “^tioned in the 

Bhan 254 - 0- f“ 8vara Vidyalankara was the son of Ksitisvara 

of ttr ^ Tya ° f Ran ^ pUr ’ Ben S ;ll » of Vatsyagotra and a poet of Bengal 
(iu^ Vrr* ^ paSSed . awa >’ in 1905 - His poem Vijayinikavya 
sava (in 5 cantosTdf 68 -^ n Victuria and ^Un-Maho*- 

is in praise of ““ ^ Darbar of 1901 pataka 

in the CMcutte K ° K ' LESV lRA ( n °w Professor of Sanskrit 

bv the Mahlia 7c SUy h IT™ " “ d "** h ° Qoured 

of Sanskrit fora numb 6 ° C V ar ’ m WhOSe C ° ll0ge he Was lessor 
Mullick’s Fellowship ^ G ° Pal BasU 

philosophy of the Upanishads hashad^a^wide appreciation!* 01 * f * 

PatanjauL,^* 1 **® 8 *" 0 was the son of Bhagavat 

Nigur Agra^ “1 K ^ k *. of Kaa “ din >'^a. He was born at 
' ,. T!ifl _ _ AT arva^^uram, \iaag»paa a Did rig. He lived 

“* “ V **■ 
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in^1853-1928. Like his father and grandfather he was initiated in 
Snvidya and he wrote the poems Siragaurlparinaya and Sitararaa- 
bhyudaya. Ilis father Bhagavat Patanjali Sastri was a State Pandit in 
Nepal and was the recepient of agraharams from Kuruppam Sams- 
thanam. His poem ParamapuruSadhyanam is now available in part. 
PatanjalPs father was Sarvamangalesvara Sastrin (1759-1839). He went 
to Benares and became famous enough to be called Abhinavakalidasa. 
His poetry was oft times satirical and had full vent in the Court of 
Maharaja Anandagajapati of Vizianagaram. Besides works on the 
Sastras, his poems Lalitastaka, Suryasfcaka and Jaganna^hastaka are 
now available and many stray verses of extempore variety are now 
preserved and are of a high order.* 

254-Q, Ramavatara Sarnia was the son of Devanarayaya 
Pandeya and Govindcdevi of Bhfiradvajagotra. He was born at 
Chapra (U.P.) in 1878 and passed away in 1929 Having studied at 
Benares he became Professor of the Hindu College, Benares and was 
later on in the College at Patna. He was a literary prodigy and his 
contributions to literary and historical criticism are well-known and 
unique t Besides several works on darsanas, he wrote poems Maruti- 
dacjakam, Mudgaraduta and a play Ilarsa-Naisadhlyam. His Bharati- 
yamitivfttam is a small literary history of India written in Anustubh 
metre. “ It reads like the Kashmir Rajatarangini. It form a very small 
part of a huge work, the history of the whole world. Had this huge 
work been published, it would have been a Mahabhara^a of these 
days/’ Above all he prepared a gigantic lexicon Visvakosa which 
awaits an editor.* 


254-R. Mahesecandra Tarkacudamani lived a few years 
ago at Rajarampuram, Dinajpur, Bengal. Among modern poets and 
rhetoricians he is one of the foremost. Besides several minor poems 
like Kavyapetika on various topics, he wrote pinajapurarajavamsa (in 
iV cantos) rind Bhudevacaritra (in 24 cantos) and an elegy on the late 
Maharaja of Darbhangu and a poetic criticism Kavyatatvavali,* 


1, His SamSs&kusumanjaii U printed. His Vibha-tivil&sam and the rest are 
With his grandson Mr. N. Patanjali Sastri, B.A.. B.L,, Parvaiipur, Vizagapatam 
District. 

‘i. Bxcopt tho play the poems have been printed. The manuscripts of his iur 
printed work?, am with his son N. V. Sarma, Exhibit!: n Road, Patna to whom I am 
indebted for this information. 

3. Many of his miuor poem- are printed in SamskrJa Caudrika. and MitragO§thi 
JocrnalB. Dinajpurarajavsun «a has illustrations of several poetic Bandhas in exquisite 
form. 
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•^^Mahesacandra Nyayaratna who wrote a gloss of Kavyaprakasc 
was son of Harinarayana of Narita village, Havida, Bengal and lived in 
1836-1906. 1 


__ 254-S. Sri Kalkisimha or Sri Kalki (T. Narasimha (Aiyangar) 

Acarya) was the son of Prativadibhayankara Tondanur Singalacarya of 
Srivatsagotra. He was born at Melkote in 1867 A.D. He was Sanskrit 
Professor in the Central College, Bangalore for 23 years. He received 
Inspiration Divine from Heaven through his \ogic meditations early in 
1915 and along with his brother Mr. T. Narayana Aiyangar devoted 
himself to literary service. He was versed in all branches of Sanskrit 
learning and besides his works which are still in several volumes of 
manuscript in Vedanta Book Depot, 17 East Park Road, Mallesvaram, 
the Sanskrit rendering is Tiruvoymuli (printed at Bombay) and Ganii- 
mptatarangini (variety of songs) are classical. His several disciples 
revered him as Kalki-avatara and he was conscious of that divine ins¬ 
piration. He passed away in 1935. 


254-T. Annadac&rana was -the son of Kalikinkara Thakura, a 
strotnya Brahmin of Radhiyasreni of Bengal. He was born at 
Sompada, Noakhali, Bengal in 1862 A.D. (1268 B.S.) in the family of 
the well known jantrika Saint Sarvanandasarvavidya (who lived about 
1426 A.D ). Educated at Calcutta and Benares, his erudition was great 
and he was farkacudamani, MahSmahopadhyaya etc. He commenced 
a ^^ now 1 ^ anskrit College) at Noakhali and later became Professor 
of Mi mams a, Sankhya and Yoga in the Benares Hindu University. He 
wab editor of Suprabhata, Benares. His writings began when he was vet 
youii^. Besides several works on different Sasfras, he wrote the poems, 
)li\ udaya and Mahaprasihana (mahakavyas), Sumanonjali and 
Rtucitra and Kavyacandrika qn a poetics. A combination of attain¬ 
ments in Sas^ras and poetry is rare and in his retirement he pursues his 
service to Sarasvaji, being an agnihojri in true orthodoxy.® 

254 U. Gan^anatha Jha (Mahamahopadhyaya M.A.) is the son 
' 4 Urthanatha Jha and Indumati Devi of Vatsagotra. He was born in 
^ scholar in Sanskrit, he has been connected with 

various educational institutions as a Librarian of Darbhanga Raj, as 
nncipal, Sanskrit College, Rewa, and as Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad 


I • See para 864. He wrote an essay iu Sanskrit 
t’-ka [WJl. m. 28.] 


or> the authorship of Myteha- 


Aw2^ 8 B *i. r 7 V< T ^ POemfl SUCh 88 BrarthanSkSvya. Ala. 

■ m> Bee JoU!:aal? ^4?o4aya and Samskrtaoandtika. 
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full decade from 1923-1932. His commentary on 
L is a lucid exposition and his various other writings on 
other branches of Sanskrit learning are still appearing in press. 



254-V, Eatuknatha Sarma is the son of Isvariprasada Misra of 
Bharadvajago^ra. Born in Benares in 1895 and educated there, he is 
now Professor of Sanskrit in the Benares Hindu University. Besides 
editing Bharata’s Natyasasfra and Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara and other 
rare works, he wrote the poems Valiavadutam, Satakasaptakam, Kalika- 
satakam, Atmanivedanasatakam and Sitaswayamvaram (raahakavyam) 
and a play (Prahasana) Pandityatandavita 1 2 which displays an elegance 
of diction in a vein of the ardent faith and devotion. 

254-W. Guruprasanna Bhattacarya was bom in 1882, He 
is the son of Rakhaldasa Bhattacarya and KjSnasakhi Devi of Maud- 
galyagotra of Bengal and a descendant of the renowned Kasirama- 
vacaspati a very respected author on Smrtis. Educated at Bhatpara, 
the famous seat of learning, he studied in the Calcutta University and 
after a period of service in the Benares Hindu University, he has been 
since 1921 Professor of Sanskrit in Dacca University. Among his 
several works, are the poems Sri-Rasamahakavya and Mathurcm and 
Varuthinicampu, and plays Nabhagacarita (6 acts), Madalasa-Kuvala- 
yasva (7 acts) and Bhaininivilasa (6 acts] and these contain poetry 
of exquisite grace and varying interest # 

254-X Pramathanatha Tarkabhusana (Mahamahopadh- 
yaya) was the son of Taracandra and Ramarangiyi Devi. He was born 
at Bhatpara, Bengal in 1866 in a Pascatya Vedic Brahmin family of 
VasiSthagotra. He studied under the great veterans of Sanskrit learn¬ 
ing like Rakhaladas Nyayarafna, Silacandra, Sarvabhauma and Kailasa- 
candraearma. He became Professor of Vedanta in Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta and is now the Principal of the College of Oriental Learning 
in the Benares Hindu University. Besides several works on Sastras he 
wrote the poems (printed), KokiladOta, Rasarasodaya and Vijayapra- 
kasa. His father Taracandra was the State Pandit of Benares Raj. 
Among his poems are Kananasataka, Ramajanmabhana and Spngara- 
ratnakara. 

1. Two Acts have been published in the ValLri. His several essays on literary 
topics are appearing ' a OticuUvl Journals. His un printed manuscripts are with bun 
at K. 31-50, Kal Bhairava, Benares City. 

2. The manuscripts are with him at Dacca or at- his residence at No. • 6, Ra»a~ 
kriahna Das Lane, Calcutta. 






misty,. 



54* Y. Ranganatha Tatacarya of Royadurga was born in 

1894. He is the son of Raghunatha of Sathamarsanagotra. He is the 
senior Par.dit of Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore. Besides Sukasan- 
desa 1 and Hanumatprasadasataka* and Vakyaratnavaii (a book on 
Sanskrit idioms), he wrote short plays Nyayasabha and Kutsitakusida* 
and prose stories Kaniyan-Gramani, Jarati-Nagarapalanasabha-ca and 
Navlnajamata: 4 

254 Z. TirumaUi (Srieaila) Tatacarya was the son of Desika- 

oarya of Sathamarsanagotra. He was bom in 1802. After service in 
the Sanskrit College at Tirnvadi, Tanjore, he is now Principal, Sanskrit 
College, Tirupati. His critiques on Alankara and Miraamsa have got 
him a wide recognition^ Panditaraja etc. Besides his commentary on 
Bhamahalankara and Slesaparisuddhi (on sleSa) he wrote the poem 
Drutacarita and the novel Menaka.® 

255-A. Venkatacalamayya is otherwise known as Chelamayya 
Sastrin (Parupudi). He was born at Mfigam village near Mukjesvaram 
in 1 - ast Codavari. He was honoured by several States in and about 
Nizam’s dominions and he is proficient in several languages. Besides 
some minor poems, his play Gopicandracarita in 7 acts is a quasi- 
philosophual work on the plan of Jain poems in which, ethics are well 
combined with humour and poetry.® 

255-B. Srinivasa Acarya (Mudumbai) is the son of Raghava- 
carya of Srivatsagotra, He was born in 1887-8 at Agaram near Kanci 
and was educated at Bhu^apuri. Besides summaries of the epics and 
Bhagavata and some minor poems, his Manimekliala and Pravalavalli 
are romances based on the Tamil Tales and Kairaviyi. is a prose 
narrative of the theological traditions of the Deity at Triplicane 
Madras. 7 

255-C Raja Keitindra Deb Rai Mahasay of Bansberia Raj 
(Vamsavati), Bengal, was born in 1876. He was the eldest son of Raja 
Purnendra Deb and Sacala Debi of KaSyapagotra. Ksitindra is among 
the foremost of Bengali noblemen, whose houses have devoted their 

L Soo para 323 supra. 

2. Printed JSSP , Calcutta. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Manjusa Journal. 

t. He is the editor of the JoumaTUdyanapairikS. 
nada. 1 The manusori P t ^ with the an then's eon P. Subbarao, Sanskrit Pandit, Coca- 

1. See para 378 supra, note. 
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all to the good of society. The first ancestor of his family was 
Devaditya who was a contemporary of Baliala Sen whose cull of Kuli- 
nism he opposed. The seat of the Raj was moved from Patuli to 
Bansberia 1 by Rarassvar Deb about 1680, Ramesvar was a patron of 
letters and he brought in scholars renowned in different branches o 


Sanskrit learaing from Benares and elsewhere and founded several Tols 
or Sanskrit Colleges. Jagannatha Pancanana (the famous scholar of 
Bengal) was one of its first pupils. Pur»endu, father of Ksitindra, was 
a worthy scion of this house and he maintained and improved the 
To Is and had the Sanskrit work Kalyarcanavidhi composed by eminent 
pandits on the ritual of Kali worship. Surendra Mohana Deva 
Sarma and Dharmaditya Dharmacarya wrote panegyrics on the 
greatness of this ancient house along with the Mughal Emperors who 
have honoured thorn from time to time. K$i^In<jLra is a poet and has 
composed minor poems. He is known as the Grandfather of the Library 
Movement in India. He ran the first Bengali journal Purnima. True 
to the lineage he is devoutly attached to Kali, and he lives near the 
temple of Kaliln Kalighat, Calcutta. Hamsesvarl temple renowned in 
Bengal for its architecture was built by Ra;ii Sankari in lS14 t 


255-D. Tiruvenkata Taladedka was son of Singaracarya of 
Sathamarsanagotra. He was born in 1892 and lives at Tekkallapadu, 
Nellore District. True to his traditions, he is an authority on Mantra- 
sas^rri and wrote the poems Nakharasataka, Nrsimhasataka and Stu$i- 
malika, all printed at Ongole. 

255-E. Kamanatha Sastrin (S.) is the son of K r ena Bhattar of 
Kausikagotra. He was born in Palghat and became well versed in all 
the Sustras. In Mimamsd, his learning is unique and that has been 
recognised by the several titles conferred on him and he is now 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University ot Madras. Besides works on 
other subjects, his drama Manimanjusa in 7 acts contains exquisite 
poetry and is intersperced with songs. 


255'F. Vidyadhara Sastri is the son of Vidyavacaspati Devi- 
prasada Bastri and grandson of Bbasyacaryo Harinamadatta Sastrin of 

1 . On Bansberia Raj, see W. K. Triminget, Note ou Bansberia, its Eaj, its templog, 
itti missions and -chools ; in Bengal past and present , Journal of Calcutta Historical 
HU society, 1908; Imperial OarMcer, Hughly ; B. V. Roy— Links with Calcutta ; 
Sh&mbkoo Chandra Dcy, Hoogly Past and Present ; Rao Bahadur B. A Gupta, 
Ethnology in Ancient Hz 'orical Records , Calcutta. Original Sanad granted by 
Emperor Aurangazeb in 1673 is exhibited in the Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 
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radvajagotra. He was born in an illustrious house of scholars at 
Churu (Bikanir State) in 1001 and is now Professor of Sanskrit in the 
College at Bikanir. His father was proficient in all the Sastras and his 
extensive work Satcandividhana is an authority on ritual and his great 
work Gangasimha-Kalpadruma still unprinted is lying in the private 
library of Maharaja Ganga Singh Jee of Bikanir, Vidyadhara bears a 
number of erudite titles and among his poems are SivapuFpanjali, 
Suryaprarfchaml, Vidyadharasataka (on niti) and . an original drama, 

PURNAMALLAM, 


255-G. Paratnanancia Sarnia (Kavindra) belongs to Rsikula 
Lakshmanagadh, Jaipur. Besides the poem Karnarjuniya he has re¬ 
told the story of Ramayana in separate poems, Mantharadurvilasita 
Dasarathavilapn, Mancavadha, Meghanlidavadha and Rftvava.vadha/ 


255-H. Ksitisacasidi a Cattopadhyaya is the son of Surat 
candra and GiribSla Devi of Kasyapagotra. He was born in 1S06 in 
Calcutta. He is now Professor of Sanskrit in the Calcutta University 
and edits two Journals Manju^a (in Sanskrit) and Calcutta Oriental 
Journal (in English) which are well known. Besides various essays on 
topical subjects his sixty stories (Sastitantram) original and translated 
exhibit a graceful style which in his own words * don’t smack of the 
midnight all but are all palpitating with life. 7 For instance, they are 
Rasaraayi, Vayup^rlvartanam, Mpdusarvatxabadhyate, Dimbhasya- 
dusceti$am. f 


255-1, Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya was the son of Traiiokva- 
na^ha. He was born at Plarischandrapura, Malda, Bengal in 1179. 
After spending some years at Santiniketan he is now Professor of Sans- 
krit in the Calcutta University. He has been honoured by various 
titles for his versatile learning. His Sanskrit renderings of Milinda- 
prasna is a splendid performance. He was the Editor of Mitragosthi 
Journal. There and in the Samskjta-Candrika his several minor poems, 
songs and his prose essays on Sanskrit poets appeared from time to 
time. Besides the poems mentioned in para 249 supra, he wrote 
Nagila, Baddhavihaga and Kstrakafha (Buddhist stores) and Bharat a- 
caritra (in prose) and Durgasap^asatl in praise of Kali. 

255-J. Ratni Devi is a young girl of 13 years of Platharsa 
(Hathras). Her prose narrative of Raghuvamsa is remarkable tSurv Tl 
1X 286). 

1 JSSP, Calcutta; Sdrada Jl , Su~ a Jl 
1 * Published in J88P and Manjwa Jourt*al 9 Calcutta, 

C 
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Sen is the daughter 
She is the Professor of Sanskrit in 


<SL 

of Ramescandra Sen, born in 1910. 

Asutosh College, Calcutta, 


Malati Sen is (he wife of Jyoti^candra Sen and was born in 1903 . 
She is a graduate of the Calcutta University. She has written learned 
critiques in rhetoric and has commented on Vamana’s Kavyalankara- 
sutyras * 1 

Umadevi is the wife of Satindra Dev, She has composed exqui¬ 
site poetry, Abhapakamala, being renderings of proverbs of different 
languages.* 


255-K. Annangaracarya is the son of Anna Racgacarya of 
Prativadibhayankara House of Kancl. Pie was born in 1891. His 
family traces its descent from Mudumbai Nambi, one of 74 Pontiffs 
created by Ramanuja for the propagation of Visistadvaita philosophy, 
His ancestor Anantacarya reorganised the worship in Puskara temple in 
the last century and that work was taken up and widely accomplished 
by a successor of his, Gadi Anantacarya, whose life will be noticed in a 
later chapter. Annangaracarya is the Principal of Vedavedanta-Vaija- 
yanti College of Kancf, which L being maintained by himself, and his 
expositions of various religious topics are now commanding w ell- 
thronged halls in Madras and elsewhere. His tracts on controversial 
themes are many. Besides works on various sastras he wrote Upanya- 
sarafnamala, Upakhyanaratnaraala, Ramayatfadandaka, Yadunandana- 
caritamj|ai all in prose and the poem Kokilasandesa and renderings 
in verse of the Tamil Divyaprabandha. 

1. Sbo lives in Raja Dincudra 8treefc, Calcutta 

1. Printed by Kshitishchandra Sasfcri, Calcutta in CCJ , where see Convocation 
Address in Ancient India , 
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CHAPTER Xt 

Laghukavya 

Section I 

255. Laghu Kavya or Minor Poem is one that is not a Maba- 
kavya in the sense described, viz., « a writing of considerable length, 
varying descriptions and elaborate construction, embracing a narrative 
theological or historical, divided into cantos for convenience of narra¬ 
tion.” In theme, many minor poems are narratives of lesser length 
such as Nalodaya, and in sentiment they are erotic, religious, gnomic 
or didactic. 

25G. Niti or the ethical or didactic poem has a very ancient 
origin. Long before the composition of Mahabharata, which is a mine 
of such literature, there was aphoristic ethical poetry ,,f which only 
relics have come dosvn to us . 1 

I he philosophical turn of the Indian mind developed the science 
of ethics from the earliest times and the koinote of all didactic poetry 

T’ m " ih rira M f > i e ' lto vanit > of earthly pleasures. To attain a 
mmd tranquil, to get out of the trammels of birth and living, to discard 
pleasure and pain, to discriminate virtue and vice, to discover the 
I ruth and the Divine and to imbibe the love of tolerance and brother¬ 
hood, these are the ends of Indian ethical poetry. -Scattered 
hroughout the most various departments of Sanskrit literature,” cars 
Macdonell. ' are innumerable apophthegms in which wise and noble 
sinking and original thoughts often appear in a highly finished and 
poetical garb. These are plentiful in the law books, in the epic and 

the drama they are frequently on the lips of heroes, sages and gods • 
and fables are constantly uttered by tigers, jackals, cals and other 
antma s Above all, the Mahabharata, which to the pious Hindu 
constitutes a moral encyclopedia, is tut inexhaustible name of 
proverbial philosophy. It is however natural that ethical maxims 
• Iiouu oe intro uced m great abundance into works which, like the 
anchatamra and Ilitopadesa, were intended to be handbook of 
practical moral philosophy.”* 

thou 2 m 7 ' o St v* r<l f ' H ° iOUS poetr y in India is as old as Indian 
-^~^ Sa mhltas of tbe Vedas, pa rticularly of Uharvan, contain 

XVII i ** ^ U -^ ea,rioa in lnnaohc SpruoJu and Aucreehfc’s VDVQ 

Moral Mu* a 1^ 

2. SL, 377. 
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5gislic invocations of various deities and these eulogies abound in the 
literature of Upanisads, Fpics and Puriinas. They are known as Stotra. 
T hey are either epithets, descriptive of the powers and greatness of the 
deity addressed, or collections of names, at times strung into verses. They 
are called namastrotras or namavalis. The number of the epithets are 
generally 10S, 1000 or 1008, azlotlarcilatci or sahami or asjottarasahasm 
or shortly called astottara . There are also prayers in amulet form 
which to this day are believed to be very efficacious. They are raised 
to the status of mantras and some of them are prefaced by the mention 
of v’shi, chandas and devatft and followed by the benefits of recitation. 

Many of those stotras are treasures of lyrical beauty and poetic 
imagery. For instance, there are these lines in Lalitasahasranama :* 

jftorcrt »/w?rcr?rr I II 

■wg^rp^cir! II 

q*’q?Rra*rPT$T l il 

l ll 

qJTTrir^t^^rorrraW^'J: I I|| 

l II 

i ^^fwnTOr'iTTr'-^rfRRRHr ll 
l ^fiT5PP5;jn^P,ww^ : TO II 
^•-rw?fpWMprr^f; I fcr??T II 

I ll 

l ll 

awirw4 l fyiWwit?i?^N^ I ^:r(%rf Frf f^TOurr^Rnji^r II 
^rrRi'srtcrarenwiJ%’fi’Tfpwr I II 

I II 

I q^qq^rsrescmpadisar li 

.fe^ra^«i^[*rPs5i«fwe?Fi3ir .1 tnrrafa^jmi wgRjpiiM^ ll 


1. F.d. everywhere, and with English translation of Bhliskaraiaya's commentary 
Sy R. Ananuikri3hna...i8tc>» Madias. Bhaskararaya or Bhasurauanda wr.s son of 
Gambhiraraya Dfk§ija of Bcnare.. and lived about 1639 A.D. In OC\ I, 411, his other 
works are enumerated. 
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Galer literature abounds in short pieces of eulogical poetry. also 
known as stomas. Their number is a legion. There are several collec¬ 
tions printed everywhere according to the taste and persuasion of the 
edilor. There are, for instance, Byhatstotraratnakara (Madras) Stotra- 
n.tnakara (Bombay), Stavavalf (Calcutta) and Stotraguccha (Bangalore). 1 
they are saturated with expressions of devotion and philosophy, 
often illustrated by allusions to tales of theology and are none the less 
line specimens of melodious poetry. 9 

258 Srngara or erotic poem is amorous. ‘Amorous’ in its widest 
sense is the innate and ultimate idea and whatever contributes to the story 
of love, its origination, dissiminalion and culmination is a necessary ad¬ 
junct to (he poetic description. Nature therefore plays a prominent part. 
• Various birds’’ says Macdonell “to which poetic myths are attached 
•ne Irequenlly introduced as furnishing analogies to human life and 
ove. The Chataka which would rather die of thirst than drink aught 
mt ^raindrops from cloud, afford? an illustration of pride. The 
Cbakora supposed to imbibe the rays of the moon, affords a parallel to 
the lover who . with his eyes drinks in the beams of his beloved face 

r ' hakravaka which < failed to be condemned to nocturnal separation 
rum his mate, calls to her with plaintive cry during the watches 0 r the 
night, serves as an emblem of conjugal fidelity. In all this lyric poetry 
the bright eyes and beauty of Indian girls find a setting'in scenes 
brilliant with blossoming trees, fragrant with flowers, gay with (he 
p.umago and vocal with the song of birds, diversified with lotus pon a s 

steeped m tropical sunshine and with large-eyed gazelles reclining in 
the «hado. ,,a ° 

SkciioS IT* 

Nit! 

259. Sundafapandya (Acarya) belonged apparently to Madu • , 
the capital of the 1’andyas. His NltidvigaptikS* is quoted in P a «ca- 
t tntra, in JaniNrayi and by Krjinaliiasuka. -undarap tcdVa is mention- 
ed <is an ancestor of Arikesarin. in. an inscription f about /50 A.D 5 

1 " *• “ ““ l ' ■****. 

3. SL, 343. 

***** »> ». *. * 

5« Madras Kp. Bop, 1030, 
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Zt have nourished earlier than 3th century A.D. The verses 
in Ary a, metre are pretty. 4 The poet says that it received unique 
honors : 


iotki TjfiR il 

230. Candragomin or Candra® was the celebrated au.hot 
of the grammatical treatise Candra-Vyakarana. This treatise was used 
profusely by Jayaditya in Kasika. He was a Buddhist. Vasurafa, the 
preceptor of Bhartrhari, was his pupil. According to Belvalkar, Candra 
refers to Hiinas, probably to their expulsion by \ asodharman in o44 A.D. 
and he fixes the date of Candragomin as about 470 AD. But it is pro¬ 
bable that he lived far earlier. 8 Like his predecessors in grammatical 
literature he was also a poet of no mean merit. He fell into disfavour at 
the court of a prince Ratnakuti and seeing the prince infatuated by 
wealth and power, he addressed him a letter in the form of a poem 
Sisyalekhndhannakavya* on the evanescence of worldly treasures and 
made him forsake the world. “ It is a poem of 114 verses. After an intro¬ 
duction of 18 verses in praise of the Three Jewels, the author begins by 
saying ‘ entering this ill smelling abode of birth which is filled with heaps 
of impurity, is very narrow and is pervaded by dense darkness as into 

some hell, he has to endure great misery'with crushed limbs.’ "1 hen 

follow versos about the miseries of age when man will repent what he 
did or did not do, for ‘ then messengers of Yama will lake him by the 
hair and carrying before the Judge.’ The tortures of pralas and the 
river v il-rani are described. Then comes Ihe admonition, i hus 
ends the pi,am : “ To exert oneself in the interest of others is the true 
wav of salvation, for those that are overcome by thirst in the desert be 
thou a tree, a cloud, a pond.” A prayer follows that all tho world may 
obtain omniscience. 8 Five stray verses are given in V allabhadeva’3 


1, For instmco, 

ipft m SRidi sfiffrV 11—107. 

■J ‘iiifi.'e are .•ariaMons as Cau4ragbmi», Cauijrayogtu, Candta, the dramatist 
Jn different persoii, 

0 . ^fjslrms df-S&itskriiGfdnvnar, 5 $. 

i. Published in tbo memoirs of tho Imperial Russkrt Arch&Qaiugioal Society, IV. 
113 3 : Keith [SL, 72) mentionis Suhfllekha oi N'Sg^rjutia [7V, H. Wcmei, JPT8. 
lj ; s . Vt4yd l :liij. # . Lid, fit 17), No 2 ; Winternik, 2If, II, ? 253. 

0. See JIU8> (lh99) 1133, 
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asifavali. These are probably found in that poem. 1 He also 
wrote Tarasadhanasataka. 2 

261 . Bhartrhari is by tradition known lobe the son of a 
Brahmin, Candragupta, by his Sudra wife Sindhumatl. His step- 

fon Ar r ! Vikr , a ‘ n3rka and BhaUL Bhalti ^ said to be a practised 
- 1 u Bhcirtr and Bhath and Bhartr have been sometimes considered 

>e 1 entical. Their proficiency in grammar is probably a cause of 
he identity Bhartrhari’s grammatical treatise Vakyapadlya is well- 
known. Using says that Bbartrhari became an ascetic and for a long 

ilTmTn? L , ,etWeen thC W ° rld 3nd ilS rennnc ‘ nt ion, <! and passed away 
’ ,f°? A n D ' ! housh iL is l ,r0babIe lived earlier. 1 He has been 
called a Buddhist, a Brahmin and a Saivite,* as the reviewer pleases. 

262. His Subhasitas or Satakalraya on Niti, Srngara or Vai- 
3 ^ " s i ,e ^i men °1 sententious poetry, enveloping 'lofty ideas for 

Indth a-r Tu The >' have s «^ed from interpolations 

cont ms 1 " WOfk theref ° re l ° SumC M 


1, 


y. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


iqq ^!% n 

i? sph cTBTwTf: I 

qfrffe>vtr^ TKvrrqqF3TJTi% sprsfct T il 

It'anjuhar, ORL, 399; Winternitz, IL, II. i. 269 
ior these stories, seo para 42 supra. 

See lA t HI. 285. 

See A. B Keith, SL, 176, 

«m !» Ws ““***• 

i. Tclam; ( bit. io <-takas) places him in t-2 Century A.D, 

XVIli w' f* thak ’ Was Bhartrikari a Buddhist ? 3'JBJRAS, 

.Will. dll. On Buartrban, sec Koilhorn, 1.4, XII, 226. 

Tombay w^ rr ‘ S wiUl “etes ^English Ston ijlj 

and with iatcodutfion' ??’ V '• mt0 Kn e li: ^ by Tawnoy (oahwtta) 

London). 1 tcankla ‘ , <® b X r ». Il, Wartbam [Trubi.*i- Or. Series, 
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It has been thought sometimes that all the verses in these Satakas 
are not the work of Bhartrhari, and that they include verses of other 
authors chosen by Bhartrhari. Opinions are various and A. B. Keith, 
for instance, says that “ it seems unnecessary to exclude the probabi¬ 
lity that in his collections Bhartrhari may have included work not his 
own, as well as verses compiled by himself/’ but he thinks that 
Srugarasa^aka is the work of a single author, for “ unquestionably there 
is a definite structure which may be, of course, the work of a skilled 
compiler, but which more naturally suggests the product of a creative 
mind.” Bhartfhari’s Subhasi^as have been held in high esteem for 
several centuries, 1 2 3 and Indian tradition accepts these Safakas. as 
Bharfphnri’s own. There are in the modern recensions and editions 
verses included in the Satakas that are attributed in the anthologies to 
other authors* but these must only be interpolations, which are easily 
made when the verses are isolated in ideas and each verse expresses 
by itself a moral or a sentiment.® 

There are commentaries on Nitisataka by- Mahabala 8 9 and all the 
Satakas by Avanci Rumacandra son of K undo p audita of Sandilya 
gotra 5 , 4 by Dhanasilra,® by Ramarsi 7 , 6 by Gunavinaya/. by Mmanalhn, 8 b) 
Indrajil,® and two anonymous 1 , 10 and on Nifd :nd Vairagva by M. R. 
Kale. 11 

There' is a fourth Paddhali called Santipaddhau w ith a Guzrati 
introduction printed in Bombay. 


1. Tor a good appreciation, See A B. Keith, SL, 17s 183. 

2. Peterson collects Votecz of Bhartfhari in SubhSsiJavftli (bit. 71) and details 
the ascriptions. He says “ Of tho 110 versos given in TelfthgV ulition of Nitisataka 8 
are in our boo:-, expressly assigned to Bhartrhari, 32 are given anonymously and 13 are 
expressly assigned to other authors. Of the 113 verses' given in TeUug’s edition of 
Vfthagyasatekft* 11 are in one boo;, expressly assigned to Bhwtrluirl* 11 aco given 
anonymously and 0 are expressly a.v gued to other authors. Of the 103 vocsca given iu 
Bohlcn’s edition of Vairigyasataka paly one is one book ascribed to Bba.tfinri, 17 are 
given anonymously an i 8 arc ex ore sly ascribed to other authors,” 

3. Printed, Bombay. 

4. DC, XX. 3078.’ 

5. }£$&> 102. 

0. CC* 397 ; PR, IV. 30; 10* 2555. 

7. 10, 1504. 

8. CC, II. 90. 

9. PR, V. 387} CC 4 111,-80. 

10. DC, XX :-0S3, 8031; O v p t 2U21* 

11. Printed* Bombay, 
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A uavjttaf is a small poem describing the conduct of licentious 
People. Matjhava attributed it to Bhartihari in his Jadavritta which 
in lour chapters is a similar work on mad lovers and fools.* 


263. Hanhara’s Bhartrharinirveda 8 is a play which is “ in 
groat pari a glorification of the Yoga philosophy which teaches that 
he summum homtm is the discrimination and separation of soul from 

Z:i:TuT n8 < ^ r “‘i°nof the world to i 

f . ° ’ 1 has b0jl(a for ,ts sentiment. The leading man is the 

■amous ascetic Goraksanatha or Goraknath (regarded as the incarra- 

,IOn ° lhS f ° U1Kler :,f ' he S6C1 01 Kaufat Yogis in J e ear iv 

h m 300 A ' D ' > ' hfef -l>'0 « « fhratpA ta, 

h<m 300 nines from the house of Harihara.* It is said that Bhartrhari 

)6came upset by the sudden demise of his consort, on heariiuv a " f . a< „ 
new, o U. d.a0, He wb, c„»soi e(l by , Vogin ' aad * 

“ ,bal even when hi, dee.l wife was r « al , cJ 

It ifo, he had lost his attraction for the world.® 


^Harihara is mentioned as the author of the play Prabhavafipari. 


c ,- 264 ' .® haUala7 was - a PO®« of the Court of King Sankaravaman 
of Jvasmir (884-902 A.D.) 8 . His Sataka* is a hard hut pleasam Z 
on moral., and quotations by Abhinavagupta, bv Ksemendra and 

a ~ zxz 


1. DC, XX. 8010. ~~ ' 

2. DC, XX. 3000. 

XXV. 197-280) ^Kdth * ST^ul' EnBlish ** H. Gray {JAOS, 

Ttuddhism, 193. S &< *‘ ~ l8; ** WU,,wn8 « 

5. Micro, VII. No, 2395 ; Levi, IX. 77, 83 CC, I 851, 762 
o. CC, 1, 35|_ 

BhatLISaT 6 ° diti0UB ^ ^-ihmpaWhait^e name Is.giveo .as Mai; ,bb./ta and 
tabdtinWmani’ ^ ^ " * KavibbalIata to in Naanaya's Andhra- 

* S; ZXZJZZzr- *' 
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There is another Bhallata, of a later date. His Sataka in praise of 
the ]9evi (Perundevi) of Conjeevaram shows dexterous poetry. 1 


265. Silhana is a poet of Kasmir. He often imitates Bhartrhari. 
His Santisataka is quoted in Saduktikarnamyta composed in 1205 A.D. 8 

266. Dhanadaraja, son of Dehala, wrote three Satakas like 
Bhartrhari in 1434 A.D. 8 Jagannajha (Panditaraja) has four chapters on 
Prastuvika, Sjngara, Kanina and Santa in his poem Bhfuninlvilasa * 
So does Cajurvargasara of Radharaangalam Xarayanasastri. 8 


267. Somaprabha was desciple of Vajrasimhacarya, the Jain 
ascetic. 6 In his Sinduraprakara he describes the good and bad quali¬ 
ties mostly according to the tenets of the Jain religion. He wrote also 
Sj*nguravairagya^arangiiu. 7 Narabhararia is a collection of moral and 
wise sayings and states what are the ornamental qualities of men. 8 

268. Among other didactic poems are Santisataka by 
Silbanamisra [Printed, Calcutta) with commentaries [CC, I. 641) ; 
Santiviiasa (i) bv Subrahtnanya (ii) by Haridasa (JAs. OML, 259) 
(iii) by Nilakantha [Printed, Bombay) ; Vairagyasataka (i) by Padma 


I. The manuscript; is said to be in the village of Navilpakkam near Conjeevaram. 
Hers are some verses: 

era m g il 

grfngifa^g I 

II 

sgngg% % spre: srprcgg g s'? g I 

II 

am ggrggfragrig crai qgsfr || 

ctg fgggna tNN I 

gjqft rggSr ggggjgg fg-ijgjgg I! 

9. CC, I. 047. Kd. by SchonfieW, Leipzig, See Keith, SL , 231-2 and JRAS, 
(1911) 257. 

J. Printed, Bombay. 

4. Printed, Bombay ; DC, 803 -, On the author, see chapter on A1 Ankara post, 

5. He was boiii in 1882 A.P. He wrote aiso Pus papinjaraffiahakSvya, printed 
partly in S, India. 

6. DC, XX. 8005. 

7. Prin :d, Bombay. 

8. DC, XX, 8085. 
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an ; a (*') *’>’ Appayadiksita (iii) by JanSrdana (iv) by Somanatha 
(Printed, Bombay) (v) by Sankaracarva {Opp. 4954); (vi) by Nllakantha 
{Opp, 4629); Pancatantrasangraha (Mys. OML, 248);' NltimSla of 
Sadananda (Printed, Calcutta); Nitimanjari (i) by Sambhuraja (BTC, 
141); and (ii) Dyudviveda (IOC, 960) 1 ; NItisataka (i) by Venkataraya 
(-i/yj. OML, 24S) (ii) of Srlnivasacaiya (DC, XX. 8038) and (iii) 
anonymous (Ibid. 2057); Nitisara of Ghatakarpara ; Nitisara and Nif.i, 
wstrasamuccaya (Ibid. 8059-61); [NIticandrika of Swami Dayananda. 
N^isa^aka of Sumjaracarya, Nitivakyamrta of Somadevasuri] 0 ; Niti- 
vilasa of Vrajaraja Sukla (NW, 604); NItiratna attributed to Vararuci 
and Ntypradipa attributed to Vetalabhatla 8 ; NItisumavali of Appii 
Vajapeyin (Opp. 4803); Nitikalpalata by Sahibrama (SKC, 93) • 
Kavikanthabliarana (Mys. OML, 243); Mugdhopadesa of Jalhana 
U tinted, Bombay); Aryamanjarf by DevarSja (CC, I. 54): Aryavignapti 
(i) by Rumaeandra and (ii) by YiSvanafhaand by S^arama (CC. I. 54 ). 

2S9. Anyapadeea is a peculiar class of poems whore some 
moral is preached by an indirect appreciation or condemnation of the 
natural qualities of particular objects/ 

There are the follow ing AnyoktimSla (i) by Accandiksita 8 and 

1. With Documentary by Duvar5j^, N\Y t 1G ; CC t I, 293. 

2. Printed. Sao Oat. Or. Bk. Agency, Poona, 108, 

3. Printed, Haberlin, 502. 

4. For instance: 

i%rrd3i anri iftnrr wTtfrfowIcfa- | 
we fSpTfrpTd diftprrjTO II 
3tTbi'tf (i ifd'dr h ■ ! i'rdar-drs|f^ | 

1%^ fif* dl^rst: flTvil'S^T || 

^rcrif 'Trfrf: jitV 

f5.35fr53i strung || 

1% ^55^ H&T iraRcfr I 

#dF^T*fjTr5TT cftfnr f% 

^SRWddtqcr: Tdfttj II 

i; * XXi StJO. Ho nag of tho family of Appnya Djk^ija. 
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tnj by LakSrmnarasimha, 1 2 Anyoktisataka (i) by Somanatha* and (ii) by 
Bhatta Vira, 3 and (in) by Darsana Vijayagani, 4 Anyoktikavya,® Anyokti- 
muktalata by Sambhu, 4 * Anyoktikanthabharana by Candracuda, son of 
Purusottama. 7 Aiiyoktisangfabadhyaya by Harikr?na, 8 * Anyapadesasataka 
(i) by Nitakantha,® (ii) by Jagannatha 10 (iii) by Ganapati Sastri 11 * * (iv) by 
Ghanasyama, 1 * (v) Anonymous, 10 (vi) by Madhusfidana, 14 * * (vii) Ekana^ha 
Kasyapa, 1 ® and (vii; by Girvanendra, son of Nilakantba, 10 Bhavavilasa 
by Nyayavacaspati Rudrakavi, son of Vidyavilasa. 17 

Section III 

Stotra 




270. Sankara 18 was tbe son of Siva guru and Aryamba, of tbe 
family of Yidyadbiraja. According to tradition be was born at Kaladi 
va tbe banks of tbe Alvoi (Curni) river in Kerala (Malabar) in tbe 
year of Kali 2593 (509 B.C.). Before be passed bis eigbtb year, he 
svas proficient in all Indian Literature and be bad began to perceive 
tbe unity of absolute existence on which the philosophy of tbe advaita 
school is based. Not heeding the protests of bis parents, be got 
himself initiated as an ascetic by Govinda Bhagavatpada and soot 
began to wander through tbe cities of northern India with a band of 
devout pupils preaching his new doctrines. He founded five Peethas 
ci Mutts in different parts of India, as cenLres of propagation of his 
tenets and to this day these Mutts are held in veneration. 19 He wrote his 


1. DC, XX. 8021. It is also cilled Kavikaummlj. L contains fancies on 32 
objects including birds, beasts, etc. 

2. CC, I. 20. 

Printed, Bombay. 

Printed, Bombay. 

CC. I. 20. 

Printed Bombay. PR , 1 . 118. 

Printed Bombay. Ulivir , 891. 

Printed, Bombay. 

Printed, Bombay and Sriraugam. 


3. 

4- 

5 . 

G. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

17. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Printed, Bombay and Madras. 

CAD , 11. 2. 

Tan?. Cat., VII. 2900. 

Tanj, Cat . VII. 2901, 2903, 2906, 
1907. 

Printed, Bombay. 

CC, II. 4. 

DC y XX. 8019. 


Printed Bombay. This wis oompused at ihu instance of King Bhavasimha of 


Jaipur in the beginning of the 17th century A.D. 


13, His h'ji'oscojx! cH =? W& «T 

19. Them are “ (l) the Saradi Pith* at Pwaruka established on Mkgha Sukla 

Sttyiaini of tho year Sadharana in the year 2611 of tho Kaiiyuga corre>ponding to fcho 

year 2619 of Yadhiahtbirasaka (420 B.O.) with Sri Brahma Syaeiipaoharya (Visvarupa), 

tbe higher o£ ihe famous Snt*uowar tcbarya (Mandauamis^a) as its first Aoh&rya (2) the 

Jyotir Mufcha it Badarikasrama established on Ibushiv SnVU Purnim* o f the year 

RaLsLftSa in the year 2610 1C. Y, corresponding to 2G54 Y. S. (485 B.O.) with To taka- 
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tenlaries on Prasthkhatraya, viz., Brahmasutras, Gita and Upani- 
jads. Tradition gives us fabulous accounts of many miracles performed 
' hlm and of his practical experiences in transmigration. He returned 
to his native village in time to have a last look at the face of his 
revered mother and to set fire to her funeral pile, and to this day that 
place of cremation is remembered and visited by devotees. 1 Great 
men are short-lived and so was Sankara. He lived only 32 years and 
died in Kali 2625 (477 B.C.)* 

271. Much has been said on the dale of Sankara but with no 
unammny of ideas and the dates given by them range as wide as in the 
case of Kalidasa, over a space of 14 centuries.® 

chary* (Auaudagfri) » 8 Its first Aoharya, (8) the Govardhana Matba at JagamvcthT; 

Sfiv f(484 ° £ the yeM lD 2517 K - Y - arwspondmg to 

o s ‘ o‘°' Wlth Paimapada chatya (Sanandana) as its first Acharva (4)the 

20 V ‘ C 6StabIiHh6d ° D SuUI ‘ P «uima of the year'piugt a m 

£!?• Y ; t0 2636 Y - S - lm B C - ” hh Hastainalakachary.a (Brith^ 

Vai^KhaSuk^P, A0hary ‘ ;*“ 3 (5) th0 Kamakoti Pitha at Kanohi ertabliahed on 
y S ; °J yt,r Siddharthi 111 «*» K. Y. corresponding to 2058 

Fit ! x l . Sr ‘> nkH ' a Bbagavatpa l v hims.-lf as its first AoLya.’’ 

AoSryae m Sfngeri Mutt, sco Lak^mana SastrPs GuruvamrWbakavya 
vvdtton during the clays of Somas.khara II (1714-1780 A.D.) of Kuladi. (For a ^ 

Vijdanagar'by^Yhi -’ Ch ’ P “l' l5 ‘ This work mentions the foundation of 

7th SuX ^ ^ W SiJa 128 DkStr, Vaiaakha, Buddha, 

1. Tn tk :: lo lity, thae is now a large Agraharam with a fine temple an i- 

SehSt 1 rr- 9 tiV r, A1W ? 1 feW mil ° S fr ° m Kaladi ** Railwft ^ Station in the 
, , 4y - a.3 not Of devotion wns doc to the (wrecvorOQoe ol Mr. n.m.. 

idtSSS^Ci ?“• ““—»»» - 

2. This is according <o Kamakotipitha (Kumbakonam) According to T) V 3 r n t- a 
Mutt. Sankara lived in 2631-2068 Yndhisthira Srka. According to iWeri Mutt 
Sankara was born in Sam. 14 (42 B.O.). But this list gives SuMvara the first head’ 
bOO years; this is easily explained beoauso Srngcri Mutt ooased to exist until it was 
revived by VidyScaiiya. According to Sadauanda’s S.inkarahjaya he born in 

Madhava’s Baukaravijaya gives the date of death as meaning Kali 

2G25 (477 B.C,). The anniversary is on Mesa Sukla Arudrfi. 

,, .?* Tkili: °f th‘' History of Ancient ScHoions, U0) and Max Mcoleu 

36 °) ^ M. Barth (The RcUr/inns of India , 08), have accepted tfco date "88 A D. 
“• T. Tbcako [U, XI. 174, 363; XIII. 05; XIV. G4, 185; XVI. 42, 1601 
Placer- Sinker* not later than 590 A.L. (.Too also JBRAS, XV ill, 3a, 218, 237), 
XHI. 412 and XIV. 350) says that No^lav.imrfavail 
( bright ■$ Ihsifty oj Nepal, 1 1-123) mentions Sankira a- having vi>!teu NcO-d in too 
»fgn of Vf^eva (630 G55 A.D.) whose so». ftuikara^ova was nanv 1 after Sank tra 
But B. Isbiwi (2.1, XIII. 411) says that Vfj^eva lived about 290 A.D. Bsttuwuauh 
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Among modern scholars, many are almost certain that Sankara 
flourished in the 7th or Sth century A.D. The real foundation of this 
opinion is traceable to the confusion that has been introduced in the 


Sankara vijayas or Sanskrit accounts of the life of Sankara, which written, 
ns they are, far later than the times to which they relate, mixed up the 
accounts of more than one personage of the name of Sankara. * 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 10 Of the 


(Hep, 1882-3, 15) fixes the date at the end of the Gth century. A.D, W. Logan (Id, 
XVI. 160) criticises the statement in the Keralotpatp that Sankara lived about 487 
A.D. during the reign of Cheramtn Perumal and fixes his own date the first quarter of 
the 9th century A.D. (see also l A, XL, 116), M. Duff and K. B. Pathak (Id, XI. 
174 ; JJBBAS, XVIII, 216) rely on the chronogram WWW found in Arya- 

vidyasudhSkara of VagncBvara and give the dates 788-825 A.D. See Bhara\i (1925), 
150. TheDAUiSTAN (11.141) brings down the date to 1349 A.D. Ramacandjuji 
(Lives of Eminent Hindu Authors ) places him in 610 B.O. Burnell (Elements of 
South Indian Philosophy , 33) follows Tarauabh’s History of Buddhism and fixes 
650*700 A.D. See also Peterson Lit. to Subh. 12G, Windischmanu’s Sankara 
Weber, IL, 51, aud Maclcsnel, SL, 212. Kavali Ramasami (Deccan Poets , 6) • 
Cowet.l (Preface to Sarvadarainaaangraha, viii) and Gougii (Preface to Philosophy of 
the Upanushads, viii) and Jacob (Tr. of Vedau^asara, 23) fix 8th century, A.D.' 

M. Williams (IlV, 48) gives 050*740 A.D. Wilson (Preface to Sanskrit Dictionary » 
XYii end Essay 1 -: 1.194) says 8th or 9th century A.D. Rice (Mysore Gazetteer, 1. 377)* 
says Ankara was horn in 677 or 737 A.D. at Cranganore. R. Mitra (Notices, VII. 17) 
pcaeplfl 9th century A D. T. Foulkes (JBAS, XVII, N.S. 196) gives 650-G70 A.D, 

N. Buasuyacabya ( Age of Sankara , Adyar) reviews the^dates and fiscs end of 5th oen * 
tary or between the middle of the 1th and 6th century A.D. Colebbooke gives 1000 years 
ago. Taylor gives 900 years ago, in Dedication to the translation of the Prabodha* 
eh i-t red ay a. See also Buchanan’s Mysore (III 30, 74; Wilks’s Hist cry of Mysore^ 
I, Ap. v. Madras Lit. Soo, Jl. XXIV. 6 and 65, Mackenzie's Gollcotion , 1173. 

S. V. Venkatosvara fc JBAS , (1916), 151] reviews some of these dates and says Sankara's 
age was 85 years and he lived in 805-89 A.D.)* 

1, On the life of Sankara, theto are the following poems*• 

(1) Bfhr.^ Sankara vija^a ot Cijsukhacarya, a direct disciple of Sankara. 

(2) PrScina* Sankara vijaya of Anau4agici, Ed. Bib. Ind * TG , II. 1479. I t. V. 

28. 

(3) Sankaravijaya of Vidyaimkara or Sankargnanda, 

(t) Kcr iliya Sankaravijaya or Acaryavijaya of Govindanatha {SR, II. 101). 

(5) Guruvijayaof Ananjanan^agiri (DC, XXI, 8336. TO, II. 1470). 

(6) vokarabhyu(|aya of Rajacudamagd-Dik^ja, 

(7) Sankaravijaya ot Vallisahaya (DO, XXL 8807). 

(8) Sankara^igvijayasara of S idanauda. disciple of Sankara, 

(9) Sankasavijayavi 15sa of Cidvilasa (DC, XXL 8145), 

(10) Sankjipta Sankarayijaya of M^haya (Vi^yara^ya) Ed. with commentary by 
Dkannpalisuri, Bombay. DC, XXI. 8146. 

S:e Burn ell’s Prcf. to Vamsabrahmnna, xii and Wilson’s Works, t. 261 n. and 

T. 8, Narayana Spin’s Aye p/ Sankara, Part i, 99. N. K. Vcnkateaan, &anh*ra- 
ch&ry? Kamakcii Peetha (Kurubakonam). K. S. Ramaswoml Srsfcri, Sri 
oankaracurya, Madras, CO, I, 62:-6, II. 14J, ill, 130. 





►ssors of Adi Sankara there were some who were equally great 
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in the propagation of the doctrines : Krpaiankara, the 9th (27-08 A.D.), 
Ujjavalasankara, the 16th (328-366 A.D.) ; Arbhakasankara, the 20th 
(396-436 A.D.); and Acidanandaghanendra, the 32nd (607-671 A.D.) ; 
Pfairasankara the 38th (801-839 A.D.). 


872. Dbirasankara of Abinavasankara was a miraculous persona- 
bt)'. He was born at Cidambaram in the year of Kali 3889 (7S7 A.D.) 


as a posthumous child, the son of Visvajit and Visisla. He was 30 months 
m the womb of his mother and fearing the calumny of relatives on the 
suspected guilt of conception during widowhood, the innocent mother 
left (he infant on a green leaf in the forest and went away. Picked 
up by the women of the hemilage of sage Vyaghrapacla, the child grew 
up and was initiated by the sage in the sacred lore. He was on 
the Kotnakoli Peetha for 38 years (801-839 A.D.). He went to Kashmir 
and after vanquishing various scholars like Udbhata ascended the 
Sarvagnapeetha. lie ascended to heaven with his carnal frame by 
entering the Datlatreya cave in his 52nd year. 

The following verses Sadgurusan^anaparimala are interesting : 
spRHf ?ff# 

utrgj: mi 

srr^pir: 

^ 273- Among “Sankaras” works are Sp>(rns : 

dRlTd 3FvF^f 1%4 diF ghTdcTK 5TR3J 
f4^fITtT 3T*tdT# diTdf Trad’d 55f%cFT tffddiSdSRfd a#CfSftRRi 

|| 

and Afitakas on 3RdF qFGffsf f^fdrdfdfw, 3T^cF $«0f 

^dlyffd di7d, djfr d ? tJF ofttTi'Td fSidfftf Wf-T TFhl^ fifa HflfRdF. 
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274. To the 20th Acarya, Mukarbhaka Sankara (390-436 A.D.) 1 
is attributed Paaeasati, known as MukapancasatL He is praised by 
Ramil a in Maniprabha and by Mentha in Hayagrlvavaclha, who, it is 
said, were his pupils. He was contemporary of Matrgupta. He was 
born dumb and when he was restored to speech by a hypnotic bath by 
the grace of sage Vidyaghana. He praised Kamaku in his Pancasa^i, 
in five sections, Aryastuti, Padaravinda, Kataksa and Mandasmita, 
where he poured forth his heart in melodious strains of liquid poetry. 8 


275. Samantabhadra was a very early Jain poet and probably 
lived about the beginning of the Christian era. “In the VIravamsavali of 
the Svetambaras he is entered as the 16lh Pontiff who lived in 889 after 
Nirvana. In the Book of Stories, Aradhana-Katha-Kosa of Prabhfi- 
caudra, there is this traditional account: He was a resident of Kanchi, 
a sage of might. Coming to suffer from un abdominal'disease, he 
roamed all the way from Kanchi to Paundrapura, Dasarupa and 
Benares. At the latter place he performed a miracle, by manifesting an 
image of Parsvanalha out of an image of Siva. ,s 

He wrote Devagamastotra and Svay a mb h u s$ ot r a. 


In Adipurana he is thus praised : 

Tirrwri srr#ri I 'fspr'iM II 

276. “ Siddhasena Divakara, author of Nyayavatara, is men- 

ioned along with Samantabhadra. They are both recognised by the two 
sections of ihe Jains, both were great logicians, both lived probably in 
the early enturies of the Christian era and the tradition of converting a 
king by manifesting an image of a Tirthankara out of an image of 
Siva, is reported about both. These coincidences htive led some to 
entertain a belief that the two persons were identical. But since they 
arc separately mentioned by such early writers as Haribhadra Suri and 
Jinascna, the theory is untenable.”* His mother was Devlisika and 
father a Purohit of King Vikrama of Ujjain. This led S. C. Vidya- 

1. See Uururajnamalik3, verses 4u-50 and commentary. 

2. Printed, Bombay. 

3. For the same account, f-ee MaUi§cDaprafos{| (SI, III). Samanjabbadra’s other 
niALii wag SSntivarma, ::co Rice’s Int. to Ur inscription of Sr a van a Bulgola, See 
lihui Ts Introduction to Cat. of Sanskrit M*3. of CP. and Berar, ix-xii, His works 
have boon printed* 

4. See Hiralal* l.o, xiv 
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usapa to identify him with the Ksapanaka, one of the nine gems 
of V ikram Iclitya's Court. After he met Vriddha Vadiguru he became 
his desciple and was given ihe name Kumudacandra. When later 
he became a Suri he assumed the name of Siddhasena Divakara. 
“ ' >nce he presumptiously declared in the presence of his guru that 
he would turn the whole sacred lore from Prakrit into Sanskrit. To 
the explanation of the sin committed by this sacrelegious utterance, he 
was administered by his guru the ‘ Paranhika Prayaschitta* which 
required him to remain dumb for twelve years and visit sacred places, 
m observance of this vow, he once went to Ujjain and lodged in the 
temple of Mahakali. Here he incurred the displeasure of the priests 
for not making obeisance to the god Siva. They called the king 
\ ikramaditya who compelled Siddhasena to bow before the god. 
Siddhasena did this reciting the Kalyanamandira 1 2 ode which had the 
effect of splitting the image of Siva in twain and manifesting out of it 
an image of a Jain Tirthankara. Being impressed with his power King 
V ikramaditya and many others become converted to Jainism/ 3 * * * * }ina- 
sena in Adipurana praises him thus ; 




277. Asvaghosa. On the identity of Asvaghosa with Mafoci fa 
and Aryasura, opinion is divided. Many works are attributed to them 
under these diiterent names and all are alike in the merit of their 
poetry. I here are Asvaghosa’s Gandlstotra, Aryasdra’s Jathakamfda ; 
Matrceta s Satripancasatkastotra, KkoMarikastotra, Triratnamangala- 
stotra, 1 nratnastotra, Misraknstojra, Sugatapancatriratnr^fotra. 8 

278. Kulasekhara, King of Kerala, was a saint among Sri 
v aisijavas. According to the tradition he was the son of Drdhavrata 
and was born as an incarnation of Vi§nu ? s Kaustubha in Kali year 

* in 3075 B.C., Prabhava, Magha, Suddha, Dvadabi, Guru vara and 
Punaivasu at J iruvanjikkulam. He gave tip rnN ihrcne and became a 

1. Printed Bombay. Ed. and tranas. ISt , XIV. 326. 

2. Hiralal, l, c. xiii. 

3. For a fall collection with references, tee F.W, Thomas, LU. h Rav, 25.‘20 * 

Aw,l,n Ktrn (Leiden), I t. (1903), 315-60, Keith, St, 07. 

tion toT F ° C * n i ” WOuirt by P - Kfr SB <ln * ot {'i «» Bhlraji (1930), 947. In ills h'lrodno- 

Sea Bh V* pi *l’ 8 iTSS), G»napa4i Sastti givoS dates a? Kali 1680 (1122 B.O.), 

a «|avatbhaTa4ipika of VenUajasa (TC, II. 3010), an paio ‘.05 supra. 
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recluse and composed the divine lyric Mhkundariiala.* In the history 
of Kerala, there are several kings bearing the name Kulasekham and 
m the appellations ot the present Maharajas of Travancore this is 
one. Stories current in Malabar says that Krsnalillisuka, author or 
Krsuakarnaixstti, was a contemporary of a Kulesekhara and Vasudeva 
in his Y udhis|hiravijaya a mentions Kulesekhara. But the earlier Kulfi- 
sekhara, the Alwar, has been wrongly identified with later kings of 
that name, and has been assigned to the 9th century A,D. It is not 
possible to arrive at any definite conclusion on these identities, beyond 
saying that the author of Mukundamala lived for earlier than the author 
'-- the dramas, I apatisamvarana and Subhadradhanamjaya, and Vasu¬ 
deva and Lilasuka were in the courts of some later Kulesekhara of 
about the 9-10 century A.D. 1 * 3 

Mukundamala 4 5 is very popular lyric often repeated and inculcates 
the merit of Bhakti or devotion as a means of salvation. There are 
commentaries on it by Venkata and Anandaraghava, pupil of 
Krsnananda. 8 

1. So it says PTlfrcff^t 




K. R. l’isharoti stys that these two auth r ij came ono after another and Kula- 
■ekbara the Alwar lived in 8—9th century A.D. and the dramatists in 8-9th oentury 
A.D. and that the later wis the patron of Va ideva and Ltl.suka (IHQ V 5531 
A.S Ruuauathalyerin [JRAS. (1325), m Authorship of Nalodam ] Lay. that 
Vasucjevu. the real author of Nalodaya, Yudbisthiravljaya etc., lived under king Kula- 
sekhara of the 9th oentury A.D. Some modern scholars (see Vaithnavisim, Saivism 
? °* Bh.mlark.traud^oWj,//^ of Sri Vaimauim in 

bonth lnd :: by S. Kr.shnasamt Ayyangar) identify the Alwar with the author of the 
? ramM oa the S rou nd that they a, described as kings in ths the same locality and to 

SXb ^ ° f , ; he Alw3e aU3 to !2th ^ A.P. Keralotpatti give the date 
ot vbo death , Kubuekhara as 333 A.D. See Trav. State Manual, I. 223. 

lu Ourarajnamalikaof Mahadcvcaijrasirajvati, it Iss.iid that Kulatekhara, the 

roya poet, was eau^nt p .elry by Ujjvalv. uikara, the lfith in suooessiou (329-807 A.D.) 


7030. 


, 4 ’ everywhere, JlabtrUn, ,018 and Kav V amtHa, IMfulay, DO, XVXH, 


5. TC, II, 2020, IV. 4383. So says Anandaiaghava: 
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279. Mayura, says tradition, was a friend and father-in-law of 
B-'iiia.’ Bapa and Mayura were rivals in poetry in the court of King 
ilarsavardhana of Kanauj, a and were equally honoured by the King* 
Mayura became glorious, very Sarasvati incarnate. So says Jayamangala. 


Ma^hava in his Sanksepa-S f ankaravijaya says that Sankara defeated 
al ’ a and Mayura in philosophical controversy and this Sankara was 
apparently a later acarya of that name. 4 


In Bhojaprabandhn, Mayura is mentioned as a poet of Bhoja’s 

Court, but that work is a fictitious compilation. Bboja lived far later 
than Mayura, 


An anonymous Jain commentator has the following story of Bapa 
and Mayura: The Jain priests were anxious that the King should not 
consider them and their religion inferior and in order lo convince the 
Kmg that their holy men could work greater miracles, they got Mana- 
Jungasuri tied up by 42 iron fetters and when he sang Bhaktamara- 
s t°{ra, the chains came off and he was free. 5 


1. See Madhusutj ana's commentary on Suryaaataka. 
Poms of Mayura (Col. Un. Ssrics), bit. 31. Keith,’SL,' 311, 

2. For instance, Padmagupta says 


Qaackenbos, 


Sanskrit 


3 ’ SoJalha tia 111 his Sukjimukjavali (JDHAS. XVII. C07) quote a YC r 390 f 
Rajasckbara: 


3i|r wrer ^kriw,%p?*: i 
m\ qm^r: || 

DivSkaea is mentioned as a poet there in versa 30, l.c. Jfpjfj (ZD MO 

xxyil, 77). This verse is found in Sarngadharapaddhati al ,o The identWoation 
SlSjanga Divakara, with MSnatunga (the jain poet) by Hall (hit, to Vasavadatta 21) 
and Max Muller (India, 330) is wrong. . ' * 


Jayamangala, a commentator, also sayn 


Ktt#* fRhTfd II 


See Qoaokenbos, l . c. 14-15, 


ct 5^. 


, i uacko " boH - *' r - M-W. variation* in Jaina tales, see U. 26 
^ 1 of Memjuiiga (Tavroey’e Trans, 64, GG), 
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280. Suryasataka is a centum of verses in praise of the Sun 
and invokes the grace and succour of Surya, his rays, disc, chariot 
and other accompaniments. Surya is described as supreme in the 
universe and identical with the greatest deities of the Hindu pantheon. 1 
Suryasataka has been held in high esteem by rhetoricians and has been 
quoted by Abhinavagup^a and Mammata. 

There are commentaries on Suryasataka by 7 r ^ )iluvana P^ la » 9 
Yagnesvara,® [Madhusudaha, Vallabhadeva, Jayamangala], 4 &riranga- 
<jeva,* [Gangadhara, Balambhatta, Ilarivamsa], 6 Gopina^ha,’ [Jagan- 
nuthn, Ramabhatta, Anvayamukha], a Ramacandra, 0 and some anony¬ 
mous. 10 

Besides verses quoted in the anthologies, Mayura wrote Mayura- 
staka, 11 eight verses, describing the charms of a woman, said by some 
to be MayQra’s daughter herself. 19 

There are other Suryasajakas by Gopalasarman, 18 Snsvara Vidyii- 
lankara, 14 by Raghavendra, Sarnsvati, 18 Lingakavi, 1 ® and By Kodanda- 
raraaya, 1T and Suryasfcava by HanGmiin and by Upamanyu. 18 


281. Among Stotras of Surya (Sun) Sambapancasika ranks 
supreme. Its diction, devotion and melody have led to the attribution 
of its authorship to Samba, the very son of Sri Kjfna, but this Samba 
is a different poet. lie often imitates if not borrows the style and ex- 

1. Foe a fine analysis, see Quackeubos, l.o 83 et. seq. Keith, SL, 201, 212. Ed. 
by QaakenbOf? (Cot. Un. Series) with ah elaborate introduction and English translation. 
Translated into Italian by Berheiuer, Livorno. 

2. Printed, Kavyamaia, Bombay. 

8. Ed. by the author (See l A, I. 115) mentioned in the Kavyamaia edition. 

4. CC, I. 732. 

5. TC, III. 732 ; Trav. Cat, 67, 63, 

6. Hall’s Pr fl f. to VasavadaUa. 

7. DC, XIX. 7625. 

8. CC, III. 150. 

9. DC, XLI. 7C21. 

1G. DC, XIX. 7626 ; TC , I. 226 ; TC , III. 2811. 

11. These are collected by Quackonboy and translated l.o. 229. 

12. Ed, by Quackenbos, with English translation, l c. ct seq. 

13. Opy. U. 8121. Ed. Calcutta (1871). He was tha First Master of Sanskrit in 
Jaynarain College, Bcimos. 

14. CC t 1, 732. S.isvara was alivoin 1884, See Uitri , VIF. 113. 

15. Ulwar , 2438. 

16. DC, XIX. 7624. 

17. TC, IV. 4956. 

18. Trav. Cat „ 64. 
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Ot^coluurf \ D' laSa andBhava,lhii ^ and rai ' st have lived about the 

Abitavaiy c :r:T ry , “ hy ***** ***** « 

AD * K ° p - r ’_ 1 ho hved ahout the beginning of the 11th centurv 

common^ r! 3 W ° te alS ° Sivas *°^ Bhairavanukarana Stotra. and 
nted on raramesvarastotravali and Narayana’s Stavacinferaarii.* 

the innn of tin r' 8 Can <* iBatak a « a poem in praise of Parvafi in 

with Mahis-i an . h ° r f alu « a8arama ^ i “« ]l describes Candi’s combat 

have a maiesh f-T 1011 l>> ' lhe S ° ddess ’ s kick ‘ The verses 

1 jestu gait in bardulavikridita metre. 8 

two anomanous? mnientarieS ^ ? HANESVARA ’ son of Somesvara * and 

C,n v- a ^ lher0 nre CandikucapancSsika by Laksraaoacan a * 
vamnda^c^rt '* Ru - ra Tfipathin* CandicaritacandrikS, bv Lkaira- 

***** »>■ Candi- 

A.D foTk. ofto « ''airarimha (8=J-goo 

—- ' , Uk}a dynasty of Ma lwa. 1 * He visited the court of Harsa 

PR, i' m. KSV7amaU ' introduction by 

711, LS is In cc - <• 

is a different author (CC, 1. 711). ^ 1 - mba, author of Aniruddhacampu, 

EoglthSnsfaUor 514 ' B0 “ b ' y "* ^ H -i* introduction mad 

Ed, Bombay. 

rr 1 T i B ' (l8S01) ' 84 : 10 • 1V - ^38, 2626 , CC, I 177 
CC I no Prmtod Kavyamaia, Bombay. Keith, SB aiO 
II.ul. I icf, to Dasa’ upa, 30 <• SKC 77 
GO, I. 176. 

OPP, II, 401. 

u'. CC, 1 f 1 b i' G aup ‘Vij^yagani in hia commentary on Nalacampu. 

■did ”nt «i! author of Siddhajayautiearitra (Pit, Itl. Ap. 3?) * 

1270 flQ 04 \ T) V q pU - 1 , 11 nf Sila 8^ of fc ko Vrddba Gaoeha. and lived about 
There L ! ( / 0 Sw Klatt (Hi XI. 253) ; ISP., (1888.1), 147 • PR, TV ZT 

13. ' y^Ttr ° Q hiS pnpU Mala - va Fabha written in Sam. 1261 

Parama, ai ^ aaU f\T;' J 8U00€as01 ' of ™ Ky^araja, the* founder ct the 

Xt. 252 > t /° 2afcy 01 The iWiatl of Vriijdha Gaoeha gays *> KHtt j i 
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King; by the composition® and recitation of the Bhaktamarastotra, 
and convinced Nagaraja by that of Bhayaharanastavana 1 2 3 4 * 


284. Lokesvarasataka is a famous encomium of Bodhisa^tva 
Lokesvara or Avalokitesvara, composed in the 9th century A.D., if not 
earlier. 6 “ Each of the verses, in Sragdhara metre, is in the form of an 
usln’tida or blessing. The description of the Bodhisattva commences* 
according to the rule regarding divine beings, with his feet* or, rather* 
n this case, with the light of his toe-nails. The toe-nails themselves 
emerge for a moment in verses 16 and 18, and in verse 26 the feet 
come into play, to accompany us as far as verso 45. Then, more dis- 
persedly we treat of the. lotus in Eokesvara's hand, his AmitKbha 
bearing crest, his compassion, his name, his qualities, his worship, love 
Of him, meditation upon him, his praise, his kindness, his grace, the 
remembrance of him, his action, his universality, his titles, his constancy, 
his protection, teaching, and so on, as far as veise 8£. Then we come 
to his hand with its lotus, his arm, his dross, his face, his tresses. It is 
not easy through this thorny track to maintain the freshness of our 
receptivity ) but we acknowledge the thrill which the author has 
reserved for verse 97, where we meet the Great Being's eye. Or rather, 
v, j meet it not, since with a momentary quiver of apprehonsive com¬ 
passion it is turned upon his too terrifically, Hayagriva 1 From the 
latter we pass to Bh^kuti-Tara, saving goddess, and we end with an 


1. See Prabhava4acari$a, Srnga 12. 

2. Iq Kalpasuira translated into English, Lucknow, tho date of this composition 
!b given as Sam, 800 (744 A.D.), 

3. Ed. Bombay, Ed. Tr. by H. Jacobi, tnd. Sir, XlV. 359. PR, ill. App. 29, 32, 
There arc commentataries on it by Sanjburi (PjB, I. Ap. 96), by Gun3karasurl com¬ 
posed la Sam, 1426, by Amarap>abkas,uri {PR, HI. Ap, 228 ; IV, Vii) and by Kanaka- 
kulala {PR, IV. 109). Anm'aprabha was pupil of Devasundara alias Devasuri who 
booamo Suri at Patna in 1420 (See PR, IV Viii, Klatt, (lA t XI. 255), lb cbtr ISt, II. 

! 18 note). Bmtifeuri belonged to Khaudellagacoha. Kanakakulife was tho pupil of 
Hkavijasuri, Ke wrote in Sam. 1652, {PR, IV. 109). 

4. PR, I. Ap. 80; HI. Ap. 29, Them is a commentary on It by Jinaprabhasud 
(PR, I. 62, 88) Written in Sam . 1366 (1309 A.D.) at Slkejapura. Ho was pupil of Jina- 
falmhasurk Among bis other works (for which see Klatt's Otio maotieon) are Paucapara- 
mesthisjava {PR, IV. 01), 'flt|hakalp.t (Pi 2, II. 79) and a commentary on Aji{a<an|i- 
sjava of Naudi^jna, who completed his work at Ayotjhya in Sam, 1805, 

Jinaprabha, gum of Rajatfckhaia, tho author of PrabandhacinjAmaQi wm born 
about Sam. 1400 and was a different poison. See PR, IV, xxxyii, 

5* Soo JIUS, (1914), 28. 
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obscurely worded expression (v. 100) of the truth that only the 'words 
of Sugata are adequate to the description of the whole assemblage of 
great qualities. Putting the poem side by side with the fanxous Ajanta 
picture of Avalokitesvara, if it is indeed he, we can to some extent 
realize what it may have meant to the poet and his heare rs. ,?1 


285. Ekanatha was the desciple of Janardapiti Pant of Devagiri. 
He travelled far visiting sacred shrines and performed many miracles, 
as did other great teachers of religion. KkaniPpha occupied a place 
between Namdev and Tukaram and taught tb'e Bhakti cult. He lived 
in 1528-1609 A.I).* Besides famous as a poet in Mahiatti, he wrote 
the philosophical poems, Hastfimalaka and Svatmasukha and a com¬ 
mentary on the 11th chapter of Sri Bhf»*gav«il;i. 8 

286. T he poems Suprabhas^otra 4 and Astamahasricaitvast 

aro ascribed to King IIa$avardhr.na. Sarvajnamitra wrote Sragdhara- 
s^otra.® 


Stutikusumanjali is a poem in 39 chapters in praise of Siva by 
Jaga<Jdhara so is Paramosastotravali by Utpaladeva.® Stavamrtalahari 
is in praise of Kgana by Visvanatha Cakravarti. 0 

^ Among important stotras printed in Bombay are i Madhusudana’s 
Anamjamandukim; Kuranarayana’s Sudnrsanasataka, Durvasa’s Tripura- 
mahnnastava and LaliJSstavaratna, Lankesvara’s Sivastuti, Lallagiksifa’s 
Anan<Jamandirastuti, Srikantha’s Anandasagarastava, Avnt.ara’s Isvara- 
: ataka, LoStaka’s pinlikrandanastuti, Dhananjaya’s VisilpaharastQ$ra, 
4)asakandhara’s Siva^andavastot-ra, Madhavanan<Ja’s Ilastamalakastotra, 
Puruspttama’s Vi^nubhakt-ikalpala{a. 


1. The summary is by 0. 0. Blagden [JRAS, (1914), 281]. 

„ Meaning’s Ekanath , Bombay aud Keview of his works by 0. B 

Srinivasa lyengat in Hindu , Jan. 17th 1932. Farquhar, ORL, 800. 

KFanajha, who wrote commentary on Bharavi ( CO, 1. 72) is a different person. 

3. Printed, Bombay ; Opp, 3592. 
d * Thomas, JR4S, (1903) 703-22. 

c' X * “• 189 '* Ettinghauscn’s Har^.wardhAna, 176 ; Keith, SL, 215 

b * j br3nani) a> Ut:m, of Arch. Survsy, India, No. 20 ; Keith, SL t 215. 

X5v )' aiu ^ la » Bombay. CC\ I. 743, This is a commentary by 

U* 1 826 ‘ Tboro is commentary by Kr^arSja. It is by Rnjua. 

9, 0G t lit, ]53 # 
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There are also Srldhara \ enkatesa’s Akhyasa^ti, UtpaladevacSrya's 
bivastottJival.i, 1 * MahaTMa's Karpurastava, 3 PuspadantVs Mahimna- 
;Totra, 8 Ratgiiicarya’s Ramamahimnastotra, 4 * Ramakj-sna’s Padvapuspan- 
jali. 8 Laghnl >hattaraka's Vimsatistava. 6 


287. Maharaja Krsnaraja Udayar III (born 1795 A.D.) of 
Mysore was a poet and patron of letters and is the father’s father of 
the present Maharajah of Mysore. His Devatadhyanamalika gives 
meditative stanzas on various deities with illustrative pictures. His 
Saryacandradivamsavafanana 7 written in 1857, relates 100 episodes 
each from Ramayana and Mahabhlirata and the adventures of the royal 
brothers Yaduraya and Krsnaraya, the progenitors of the Mysore 
dynasty of Kings. His Kpsnakailiapu^pamanjan,' Camundimangala- 
raalika, Mrtyunjayastotra and lvnmayanakathapuspamanjan have been 
published in Mysore. 


288. Kasturi Sivasankara. Sastri was born at Koochimanci- 
vari Agraharam, Aralapur Taluk, Godavari District, in the year 1833 and 
died in 1917 at the age of 83. He belonged to KastOrivari Savaram, 
otherwise called Beta Mallipudi Savaram, one mile from ’Rajole. He 
was a Niyogi Brahmin of Vadhula Gotra. He was son of Somaraju. 
His ancestors were ministers under Native Rajahs and Nawabs, and 
vyere highly proficient in Vedic and administrative matters. They 
were made Desapandyas which position was continued to the members 
of his family till the boyhood of his father, and in recognition of services 
the Government also granted an allowance up to the time of Veered 
lingam, his father's elder brother. He was Sanskrit Pandit in the Arts 
College, Rajamitndry, for 25 years. Besides several works on philoso¬ 
phy he wrote poems Sivanandalaharl, Bivapadastuti, Stotrakadamba, 
J^vadaaaraanjan, Samudrastakam, Sulapanisa^aka, Nysimhas^ofcra and 
other smaller S^otras. 

289. Bellamkonda Ramaraya was the son of Mohan.araya 
and Hanumay.itnma. He was born in Pamidipadu Agrahara.m in 


1. Ed. by VisuapraSad Bhandari, CSS Benares, with commentary of Ksen^taja, 

Eor other stotras, roo Trav . Cit. t 50*68, 

3, Printed, 0S3 , Benares with two commentaries, 

3. Printed, CSX, Benafoa with commentaries j Tranckfced by K. M» Baneijj, 

•1. Ondh, XIV, 92. JASJ3, Vilh 336. D* C, Bhattacarya, (lA, XDVl* l.Gi), 

0. PR, V. 580.; 2Vdy* Cai. CO* 

6 . TraV'Cat.ib 1 . 

7. My 8 , Arch. Ifrp, (1918) 67» 
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Guntur District in 1875. He was of Bharadvaja gotra. He was learned 
in all yiistras and in poetry and prolix in bis writings. He died 
young in 1913. Besides several works on philosophy he wrote campus, 
Samudramathana, Rukmiinparinaya and RamKparinaya and poems 
Garudasandesa, KrSnalilatarangini, Samasyaratnakara, Sumanoma- 
noranjana, Hayagrivasataka and Kavibhu^ana, a bhana Kandarpadarpa 
and commentaries on Bharatacampu, Murarinataka, and on verses of 
Naisadha, in prose Visvarupagadya, Hayagrivadandaka and Hanumad- 
dandaka, and stotras on Janardana, SarasvatT and Vlraraghava, etc. 

1. Soe article by K. Markandeyasarma in Bhura\i (1928) 159 and Introduction cfc 
Hayagrivnsjo|ra, Madras. 
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Laghultavya— {contd) 

290. Krsna Lilasuka was the son of Daraodara and Nili and 
pupil of Isanadeya, 1 the author of Tan trap add hath Raghavesanaya^i, 
the author of commentary on Bhagavata was his friend. He was a 
votary of God Mrtyunjaya of Svetaranyakse^ra, otherwise known as 
J)aksinakailasam. He lived at Muktisthala, now known as Mukkuttalai, 
in Malabar on the banks of the Bharati. He was such an ardent 
votary of Sri Kpsna that he went in trances singing his praise and in 
one of those trances the song was sung by Sri Kpsna himself in praise 
of his devotee. 3 

1. The Trav. Cat. (58), 88, 91 mentions Isanahhuticjeva's poems, Pncjmanabha- 
tfataka, RamaSataka, Rrsnasataka, Bharajasank^pa, Ramayanamf Ja. 

2. The whole piece is printed hero, as the only manuscript of it is with M, 
Raraakrishna Kavi:— 

sft# m srrftsrai i 

qSN&asftcfsfcrr yt refft il 

pt (?) JR5^“-’TTf4: II 

HTSRmi I ^ *Rfl 4 rcrer (55) gift || 

i 3rrf^^w# trg: 11 

ftf$#iPfc B ^.w: I II 

I f?rRa:<f frnft gftflarcjrg 11 
aTRWT ft I ?ft ^ || 

cf4l^31§TWT^r?cfSlFRTT»T?r: I HRRT TORRflR?T «RgF: R^RT: II 

cftR# wmi gft; 1 waw* ft# ll 

ft^F feWftt =Mft ftnri I 3Rraft% 4 ^ frft ^ sn^cfft 11 
w ?.r 4 r<ir srwsftm wfa?...*r: ? 1 sra' i r«r ft n^>ir: ll 

m aftprcr# 1 ftjpwftfr qm .ll 

*R7 5fe n J7^r?Rflc5rTft«l4 *T?: | tRR-Rlft *TFRft II 

f^«fi-3iswrwr I ^ ^frftg^x ll 
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As an ascetic ho appears to have assumed the name of falta- 
mangala and founded the Natuvile Madham of Trichur. Tho heads of 
Mutt are known as Bilvamangaia. 1 In G a da’s SampraclayaMvala-dlpiku, 
it is said : "'There were some devotees, one named Bilvamangaia in the 
famil country, another at Benares and a third, in Orissa. There is a 
^iotra containing 108 stanzas composed by him. All of them were 
Vaishnayas. The person who was bom at Kasi was in his first birth 
known by the name of Madliavanala, in the second, Bilhana, in the third. 
Bilvamangaia and in the fourth, Jayadeva who composed the Gita- 
govinda. When BilVamaitgala was spreading the religion of Yisnusvami, 0 
lie got many desciples.’’ 0 

As it is, this poet may be taken to have lived in the llth century 
A.D * 

I\p$>na Lilasuka is one of those glorious men, whom everv pro¬ 
vince desires <o claim for itself, Bengal, Orissa, Circa rs and Malabar. 5 
It is said in the Circars that he lived on the banks of the river Krspa 
^enna (KrsnS) and founded a Mutt at Amarosaratn. So in Bengal and 
Orissa, the story is current that he lived at Jagannath and he was 
cMled by the name Bilvamangala on account of the auspicious Silva in 
h j s house. Tradition gives a tale Of his conversion as a votary of 
Krs$a. H e had a concubine Cintamani. She was very pious and 
would not allow him to see her on the day of her father’s annual 
ceremony. But the passionate lover scaled the walls of her house at 
midnight with his hold on a serpantb tail hanging there and bitten by 
U oil down unconscious. The kind woman attended to him and when 
™ was renv.-.i ~,, pca , 0 d b.foo him in an ugly attire and taught 
him to give up his carnal passion and > devc to hi. h we to IG-Sna. lie 
,0anU K r^a-mantra from his guru Soma and became an ascetic. His 
savmy. are recorded by his disciples. He passed away at fondavan.® 

the field of grammar and philosophy, his proficiency 
\sas e-v^r as great as in the field of poetry. He commented on the 


(Mo™ ^ afiyaC “*** that of thrno Bilvamangala whom he. mentions 

ir . Vi ‘ ay4 )» Lloflr -b the founder of tad Vufcfc, wrote KrsnifeiljjSnirta’.'md lived 
in ]3th ^ntnry U ^ fcheaafch ° T 0< Puru $ lk5 *> was 1 difTcrcu: ved lMnpcraov who lived 

*' 0lJ Vi$nt»5mi and his Sect, see tfaremhar ( l . c ) <233, 301 
3 * SB, L 14. 

g* 4 ^rquhar {DEL, SOI) give the dato 15th century A.D. 

Annual u,! „t nd “ 6 * £!,i ‘ 5 FOat ** M. E.tniabhUualavt, mc An ^iajalriku, 

7 “umhor (10aa 23) 171-4. 

• SH, II. 57. 

4.1 
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dhyayi of Bhoja (known also as Sarnsvntikanlhabharana) and there 
quotes several verses of Panini. 1 He refers to Hemacandra in his 
philosophical work Purufakara, 3 and he is quoted by Vidyaranya in his 
Dhatuvjdti. 


Among his works now available 3 are Tribhuvanasubhaga, Gana- 
patkt ti, Karkotakastut’, RamacandraHuti, Abhavastutb KrSnastu#, 
Visvadhikastuti, Sumangalasti i tra, Krsnacarita, Krsnabalakrida, Abhi- 
nava Kamtubhamira, Kramadipika and S:\nkarahrdayangana. 

292 In his BrnJavanastufci, he describes Rasakrida, in verses 
which for their charm and melody can rarely be equalled. In his 
Kalavadha in 3 cantos he relates the story of the conquest of Yama 
by Siva to save Markandeya and the narrative is addressed in the 
words of Kr?na himself to the Gopis. In his GoviisdabhiSEKA 
(Gopikabhiseka ?) a poem in S cantos he illustrates the aphorisms af 
Prakrit grammar and these were later on commented upon and 
supplemented by his pupil Durgaprasada Yati, by 4 cantos. The 
whole poem of 12 cantos is also called Sricinhaklivya. 4 


293. By far the greatest work, by which his name has been 
commemorated is Krsnakaraamrta. 5 It is a lyric in 12 tarangas of 
exquisite beauty, famed for its music and harmony, on the life of Kpspa. 


1. See para 4 supra, 

2. Edited TSS> by T. Ganapati Sasfcri. 

3. 100, VII. 1170-5. Borne of those mantis nripts are with Ivl. Ramakraqa Kavi. 
He 6a / a he brought all those manu scrip A from Malabar for the Oriental Harm scripts 
Library, Madras, but that they were returned by the authorities without copying them, 

4. See Kuppusami Sastri's Rep. (1919), 38. In hi., cemmei uy on Govindabhi- 
seka* Durgnpra' adayati gives these particulars : 

'Ufa >/rf. r -' i r5?%Tr: fw i 

q;i?pr^ ^%rPtWT: I 
oCmfij <rgt*r l! 
fapr sresi fernr ^ I 
fr%ufrf ^ II 

5i%»T5f55q ^mr?(?)irf^5:[ r sqpT; ll 

6. Printed everywhere. Keith, SL, 218. 

The poet f ; ay6 : 

m ■ ? i t-«i qflfara *53 UFcfcsfa ll 
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r The thoughts are often expressed ii Abhinaya and is the poem 
familiar among gesture-dancers. 1 

f There are commentaries on it called Karnanandaprakasini and 
8rngararangada of unknown authorship 3 and commentaries by Gopala 3 
by Bpndavana<Pasa, 4 by Sankara, 8 by Palanka Brahmabhatta, 6 by Pusu- 
pati Papa vail ayasuri, 7 and by Avaricha Ramacandra. 8 

Ramakarnamrti of Pratapasiraha 9 and Rumabharkadiksita, 10 brtni- 
vasakarnararta of Bangalore Siddhanti Subrahmanyakavi 11 are of similar 
description. 

294. Jayadeva. Vilvamangala was reborn as Jaya<lova ; such 
is the belief of the Indian devotee. 12 Jayadeva was the son of Bhoja- 
deva ana Vamadevi. lie was born at Kindubilva (Kenduli) on the 
ba nks of river Ajaya in the Birbhum District of Bengal. 13 He was 
1. For an instanoe of his natural description : 

%q: 

m-- q?35i5 J arr^WTt mtIri: ! 


wqt =qif 3 % 

gpjfc qrg * !! 

Mllf HcRS frrq^fT II 

Oxj. 128. It is not known if it is the same as the on a mentioned in t)G\ 
XVil. 0917 and Op$ t II. 51. 

3. Oudh , VI. 1 . 

4. CC, T t 119, 


Printed; K a vyai nil In, l>jrob;«y. 

.. 6 * W, II. 1802, 2031, Opp. If. 51. 

Andhra. 


fife belonged to Lohtjf^goti'a, obviously an 


This commentator suggests that the poet was a nativeof Chics- 
1 0 t. . ie commentator was the son of Tirumala and Kondamamba. Tie give? vanoas 
meanings of philosophical significance. 

J J ‘ 1T ‘ "' )77 > • 3718, *1133, 4170. He \.ns the son of KondopandUa and 

Oiuganibika of Sandilyagojca of the village of Kaimluru on the Tdavari brara-h 
A trey i . He was also called Mohan-iuilvamangal 1, Ho e c tnontod On CamputamS va no 
n-Uo (TO, It. 1543). 


0. Opp. II, 8834. 

1( k Priuted, Madras.” DC. XVIII. 7122. 

11 - Pdntcd, Tiropati Sr Mahanfs Press, G.T., Madras. 

Aa * See Gaia’s /,'.imj raduj.: : cuhvlii ’U • I. 13 . 

0 L h ' '^idhara, the commentator, says that Jayadeva was a native of Gd&rat, 
d ora * u ? ke was Mailiiila, In Bh TtamaU^antoe 39-41) CwMatta say- Jayn- 
they • ^ b ° m l * Tiudubilv ' ueiir 1 uri ’ ,r:VJ wkbers lo;<) cl oft hb fcH and hac ^ a: T 
G. | veC9 ^fraculousy restore 1. In hi? old ago ho desired to have a bath in the Gauges 
a.i - —v ap;:ov-od udore him in her w.uerv :arni 
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n poet of the coart of Lakshmarmsena 1 the* Vaidya king of Bengal 
whose Gaya inscription is dated Samval 1173 or 1116 A.D. and 
whose capital was Laksmavati. 9 

A rambler in early life, he visited hlathura and Brndavan and was 
directly influenced by the enchanting scenery and the traditional tales 
of Radha and Krs?a. He became a missionary of that cult of VaiSQava 
faith. He visited Jagannath and there his life was destined for a 
change. There a brahmin long childless had a beautiful girl Padraa- 
vati by the grace of the Lord of Jagannath. He had a dream directing 
him to bestow her oil Jayadeva then camping under a tree near the 
shrine; In spite of Jayaclevabs reluctance, the father left the girl m his 
presence and went away, jayadeva had no choice and married her. 
His married life was very happy. She was of his temperament and 
his regard for her devotion is expressed in his GItagovinda, in that “ to 
the accompaniment of his songs, she dances on her feet/ 3 He spent 
some years at Kathamkandi and then he composed his GItagovinda. 
When the poem was nearing completion . he stumbled on an impedi¬ 
ment. Krsna repents his illicit animus n^d seek' pardon of Ra<jha. He 
thought of expressing that in these words :■—“ Deign* O* Lad} r , to put 
thy sprout-like feet on my head and quench the all-consuming fever of 
love/’ But his religious scruples would not permit it. Sad and 
de >perate lie threw up his work and went to bed. To his surprise, the 
next morning he found a verse added to his manuscript, ‘ grant the 

1 . Laksmanw.ena was the patron of SrjdharA^asa, author ol Sndufetik*rn5m|jfft. 
Vers&a of Laurasnasona and his father Ballalaseua are quoted in SB, SKM, twl Pwdyfi- 
val» (Sea CC, I. ->68) . See Pischell Die. Hof. Lichtcrdes Ldk ? map i stout> GoUing«?v; 

V.iseu, C’lronoh-'jy of the : vered kings cf Bengal^ JASB , XXV. 1G. Bidder's 
Kvi) Pep., 64 ; Pr incept Mssap, TX. H. Bevendge ; TA % XLVII. 272. His era bc^au 
in 1119*20 AD. but on thi3 question sec L4, IV. SO0, 167, 1.1, XiX. 2, See also 
S. jh'-.maw (to the date of Late 1 mancts? ;.a, IA , XLU. 185 ; D. 0. Bhattaearya, Date 
t>f h nhianac-.ua. and his rrrdecesscrSt Id, XLI. 145.; XLVXI1. 171 ; XLIX. 189*. 
i’ -i? Qbhep ;/»pers sec R. D, Bancrjep, JASI). IX. 27T; N, G. Mujumder, JASB. 
(I913)j 275, Ht % XV. 281; Lassen, Ins. Alt. IV. 8)5. Sridharadasn saya however 
that his Sudukpkarnamrta was composed in 21st year of LaL" v oianascaa’s reign which 
was concurrent with 1127th yc ir of Saka. That would put the aceesston to HOG AD. 
see Smith ( EH1 , 105) give- dates 117042QO A,D 

2. Tradition has preserved a m'Sc, .vud to be part of an mscriptiou, whioh says 


ivAm mb# ’iw?fr swtsr ^ 11 
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noble sprout of thy fool to be the ornament on my head, which shall 
be the antidote to the poison of love/’ 2 This he thought was the 
grace of Kr?na himself and the poem was soon complete. The village 
where the Gitagovinda was composed has since been called Jayadeva- 
pura. His "poem was admired everywhere. He was regarded as 
inspired. Hundreds flocked to him for spiritual instruction. A noble 
prince of Ajmeer gave him funds for the celebration of an annual 
festival of Kpsna, but on his way home, he was attacked by a robber 
band and deprived of all his possessions. He was then entertained 
for some years at the court of LakSmaUasena, Vaidya king of Bengal. 
He died at Kenduli in happy retirement about 1120 A.D. His anniver¬ 
sary is celebrated by bis followers on the Sukla Saptam; of the 
Paushya month. 9 

The poem was held in much esteem in Orissa. It was ordered 
to be sung in temples by King Prataparudradeva, 8 and King Puru- 
sottamadeva (1470-1497 A.D.) 4 composed Abhinava-GItagcvinda. 

295. Gltagovinda is a cele.-dial song in praise of Lord K?w 
His wife Padmavati danced with him in accompaniment to his tunes. 
The poem has 12 cantos and 24 astapadis. 5 The cantos correspond to 
the Kandas of Bhagavata and astapadis to the 24 alphabets of Gayafri. 
Each astauadi begins with a chorus followed by eight feet at the end 
of each of which the chorus is -repeated. The melody and time of 
every song, that is, raga and tala are mentioned at the outset. The 



i. ttnStgtpTi r m i 


i!. Salt. IX, 95; SB, XL G9. On Jayadeva f-enevally. seo D. Sou’s History of 
Hawaii Literature; ft. Doffs Chronology 136; R. C. Dutt, Civ. IX. 295; Webor, 
1L. 310 note Lassen, I AH; IV. 815 ; Lyalin .1.-latte Studies, ill, J85. T»wr„-y'e 
I’ralwt&hMhintaiHani, xviii. 181-3. U. Cakravarti, “ Sanskrit Literature m 
Bengal tinder Sena rule ", JASB, (190V) 157. Life of JayaX/va U found in JCtokU- 
vijayam (Andhta) (1) by SripSda Sobrahnjaaiya. (2) by Dlwniala Koya. XJcvara- 
nadajoo.(Printed). (3) by Devarapalli Caedraya, Vadlaruodi, Baperla Talu.- funprinted) 
and in Oandca-JaSta’s Bhaktamai? (Printed, Bombay) Seo inf, to HavvamniS, Kdu. 

3. Soo JASB, LXXir. 90, UG. 

X. HPR, (1896-100), 17, 

fi - l’or a ooleilei! I'. . .option, seo .SR, 11. (1993) 59 ; and Ji.yxdtca and his loi/tS, 
-0“-:. Ill, 95 , XX- '-‘(V * rinkkl ovary whora. Translated into English by I-ldtfin Arnold; 

te-oflk aj ;3 jjy Kiokert (Leiisig), into French by Oourtellier (Baris); t.y Lesson (Bonn) 
is room is quoted in'She SubL-itjiJSvnli and Siragadheropa^dbati and by Putac.a 
in hi;, trasautjsrajuSvcli composed in 11G0 A.D \VO, XX, 3066), 
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dy gives the keynote and the other notes in the gamut, which are 


< 8 L 


ised in the song. 1 


296. This work marks, according to Macdonnel, 2 the transitional 
stage between pure lyric and pure drama,— “ a lyrical drama, which 
though dating from the twelfth century is the earliest literary specimen 
ot a primitive type of play that still survives in Bengal and must have 
preceded the regular dramas. The poem contains no dialogue in the 
proper sense, for its three characters only engage in a kind of lyrical 
monologue, of which one of the other two is supposed to be an 
auditor, sometimes even no one at all. The subject of the poem is the 
love 6f Krishna for the beautiful cowherdess Radha, the estrangement 
of the lovers and their final reconciliation. It is. taken from that 


1. The melody for instance of the first astapadi is Malava, the notes of which are 
0, D, flat, E, F, G, A, fiat, and B with 0 as the keynote* 

In Hindu dated 10-114927, P. R. SanlaraJyer, Headmaster, Training School, 
Trichinopoly writes : “There has been some doubt among musicians here about the 
authenticity of the Ragas assigned to each Ashtapadi. Let us examine the Ragas of 
Ashtapadis as per Kumbha. The Raga assigned to the first Ashtapadi as per heading is 
Malava. Kumbha clearly states that he is making a change and signs the first 
Ashtapadi imMadhyamadi, (Shadava) in Madhyamagrama. He .states as his reason 
that the thought that is conveyed has to be adjusted and expressed in that Raga alone* 
He says;— 


tsftTcTf I cfCf faqef |! 

<i$Tarq, l jffar jftar f^rr ffr^rg n 

which means. •• Tho composition was made by Jayadeva unci it is musically imperfccp 
in to many ways. I shall, therefore, provide it with the Svaras and the other limbs of 
music and give it its true colour ” oto. So, Kumbha-a musician himself, of course 
an expert musician of the northern side- dearly moa that the music of Jayadcva iu 
the original was bad and ho was constrained to e3oct a change in tho melody as evidenc¬ 
ed by the further statement in the prefacetT'WtW iffS^T 

Sfr^. As it is provided with flourishes and is fit for sweet 

elnr;iog 03 a Ra ja, it Las to bo sung in MadhyaUiidi—a Sadava Raga (dx-notc E.. a ) 
o! the Madhyami Gra aa. " ° 1 

It has to be noted that Kumbha of Me war, a mustcian-king as he was, bad tho 
ueceboity to change the original fcunos of Jayadeva even aa eaiiy as the 14th century 
Perhape or mote than that, tho Sam, necesr.ty w,* foil by the musicians of tho 
South and for the very reason assigned by Kumbha, the Southern musician have 
adjusted the Ashtapadi to the South Indian Ragas now • Trent. By the way, ta re is 
■■ Bcath Indi in which particular Ragas .arc assigned to particular ideas fo.t 

J> "' osn;o3 ' ,loa c£ au lov c in bitcuisr stag<v, i.a: ; tho Nayaki in si.Aouuth Ashtapad- 
unagsvarali has beau specially selected for the expression of tho same slags c/the 
.•uv- uuntiment by tho masieiani of the South like Kabetiaja®.” 

2 . Sanskrit Liter a*ure t 344 , 
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of Krishna’s life in which he himself was herdsman living on 
Ihe banks of the Yamuna and enjoying (o the full the love of the 
cowherdesses. The only three characters .of the poem are Krishna, 
Radha and a cupid male of the latter .’ 1 


In the melody of its diction, in the perfection of its composition, in 
the ease of its alliteration and in the expression of varied emotions. 
Git,ngovinda has probably the first place in the lyrical literature of the 
world. Indian mind is mostly philosophical and so was presumably 
the mind of Jayndeva, full of his devotion to the deity he addressed. 
The sexual ideas, apparent in the verses, have received at the hands of 
Indian commentators, an allegorical explanation of divine philosophv, 
■- :ha longing and union of the supreme and the individual souls.® 

1. See, for instanoe . . t 1 


w$C3#ift TriTf'rfiid'TWFTfi; n 

y«rafcfW II 

TrW WlcJtkV Siq j :grcfl|§ | 

ftpr# II #... 

Tfri II ... 


f^ft ^mfqr ttrfi Grift trtit^ i 
'Rjrfd n gft... 

TRlft li 

2. O.iR. Srinivasa Iyengar says “ Xi■. ,m arc four aspects in which the Caen 
Ovi.ri al n or AvuUpadi way be viewed (1) Literary (2) Devotional (3) Musical (4) 
( ^ 1 •atioJ 1 . nature is his.-jJ noth in tho ogianing and end of the werk but 

;* n ' 1 ex l^ Sivcn tu the middle. Radha is not a woman but a thing represent. 

I! 8 .,"® LmU ’ llbm ' Aai the whole is a gradual story of the pilgrimage of the soul up 
"" «•) pirlh of glory. 

Na.. The .'' :;!ltapa<1! ' i bc -’ ins ina way which gives the whole key to tho mntloiem. 
tho ,," hu wa " tendi "S u « oatUo carries the child Krishna. It was a dark night and 
affair beL* cbu '’ y ‘ Hc eiU /'’ sfs «» *»be to Radha and Aehtepadl describes the love 
viewed wf Wd Kt,shU! ‘ on the W’As of the Yuujuna or Jamna. Mvsboally 
1 ‘ * ' that portion between the two eye brows. 
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Ramagitagovinda and Radhakrsnavilasa are attributed to Javadeva. 1, 


297. There are commentaries, 3 by Udayanficurya, Kifnadasa, 
Gdpftla# Narayapadasa, BhavacTirya, Ramatiirapa, Raniadaftn, Rdpadeva, 
Vitthala, \isvesvara, Salinatha, Hrdayabkarnna, TirumaliSrya, Srikantha- 
misra, Gitfananda by Laksimdhara also called Laksmnnasuri ® by 
Kysnadafta, 4 by Jagaddhara, 5 by Vanamalihhattn,* by Pitambara, 7 by 


The fir 4 song among the others is remarkable in that ife mentions tho name of the 
In ifc Jayadev tells us of the ten Avatars. Krishna does not fin.l a place id this 
list but at -be end of the chapter he say:' that Krirbna is the spirit of these ten Avatirsa 
In this work, Jayadev gives the real significance of the Buddha Avatar, . which acoord- 
islg to tbs Puranas, have been given a wrong version by the orthodex Brahminsm. 
olden days and who twisted the Vedas to serve their own purpose. The Gita Govind la 
is the best authority oi the ten Avatars, and specially of the real nature of the Buddah 
Avatar,” 


1. Tbo first is mentioned in Prapancadarpaip {TO, III. 4034) of Venkafeakavi- 
sSrvabhama. For the second, r>eei(7, VII. 1480, and for thd fir*fc, co tJGOS, Vol. XLI. 

See Garcin de Tassy Chri s tomathi blnfiie ct hindine. p. 471 where in the 
Bhak’amal the Raja of Nilacaia is stated to have tried unsuccessfully to pass of! a 
Gi|agovinda of his own for that of Jayadova. See IOC, VII. 3480 

2. CC t I. 153, II. 81, III. 33. 

3. It is called Sruliranjani (DC, XX. 7092 ff). He was son oi Yftjnes'vara and 
Satyambil and grandson of Timtoayasoffiayaji of Cherukutu family, a native of the 
Xrjna District. He refers to a poe;\. of M3 and was aho tl.author ,sodbhar-- 
oandrika, Svaramanjari, Alankarainuktavali ( CC, I. 32*) and commentaries on 
Prasann:>IIiighava and AnargharSghava and refers to his work Rasaraanjari I-Iis 
stop-brother of KondubhattopadbySya, whose fccm lajnfsVaradikslfa, wes the author of 
AlankSra rngbava and AlankSrasucyod^ya » o* chapter on Poetics pod). On Lak§mt- 
dhara, eco Int. to Gang avatar ana (Kavyamala No. 76) 13; SR, II. 03 , 07, 69, *202 
and SVH, 212. In tho colophon to tho ccMmeuhiry on Anargbaraghava it 'is said 
I -i- §midhara became an ascetic and assumed tthc name of RSmSnanda under his guru 
Krsnfisrama. 

Another manuscript (7>C, XX. 7089-02) attributes the commentary Srupranjatn 
to TirumalSraja, son fit TirurmlSmbl and Sifi .anguSja, of AJceya gotra, Tirumala 

the younger brother of Aliya Ramarilya. the* son-in law of Krsnatjcvaraya. After 
the battle of Talikota in 1565, JUum-Jn changed hi* capital to Penakonda and 'ruled for 
lo years, lie was thd' At bo author of Yasuaafit*, the Tolugu poem and brother 

oi VcnkAladrl, The iutcodnc/Gry verses give these details, (8to paras 121, 114 supra). 

H'.k jmiidhar^ was a port of the court of 'J'irumala, I of Vijiann,'• of Aravidu 
Dynasty (1567-1575 A.D.) About ho latter, esc Sewell’* 1 ?(j, '■‘■np. 178-404* 
8o*th libd. hit. 1, 70» SVH, xiv, 18. It is therefore quin his oozdtMa- 

taiy w ;,3 written by Ukjmidhiv:* under the*patronage of Tirumalaraja of Penukonda. 

4 Ibid*, called 3alifskha. The author was a native of Mitbiln, He explain* 
every v«c*» m rofarring to Siy*, Ulvar, Oat. 37, JO, 187. 

6. Thiii 4s called k*3ra4i(/-' c. . The aib uor says bo k birred to boveral commc - 
iarki* and wrote hi* own. DC, XX, 7397. 

0. PR, II., 188. Fie abrO wrote a yUy Atjhh pytaghavfl, QO , III. 3. 

7, Gough, 87, 
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feSakamalakara and SeSaratnakara, 1 by Vasudeva Vacasundara.* by 
AnQpabhupati, 4 by Srikanthamisra, 4 by Narayana, 6 by Sank a rami sra,® by 
Bhagavaddasa, 7 by Kunfbhakarnaraja, 8 by Laksmana,® by Caitanyadasa 
Pujaka, 10 by Mananka, 11 and two anonymous, Sangrahadlpika 18 and 
Balabodhini. 1 * 


In the Nirnayasagara edition there are eight verses in praise of the 
Ganges, Gangastava, printed. It is thought that is the work of Dhira 
jayadeva, a later poet. 34 

298. Among other works composed on this model are Gita- 
gauripati of Bhfinudatta, 18 Kfsngi^a of Somanatha. 10 Gitaraghava of 
Hari Sankara, 17 Gitaraghava of Prabhakara, 18 Gitaraghava of Rama- 
kav: 10 Gitagirisa of Rama, 90 Sangitamadhava of Govindadasa, 91 


1. 1A, XLTI, 35*2. BTC, 168; Bik. 230 ; Mys. Cat. 245. 

2. 5X0,281. Composed ; it the instance of king Chandrasahi of GSdhapuri in 
the country of Tripuri near NarmndS. 

3. SKC, 280. Princo Anupa seems to have boon only the patron and not the real 
author. 

4. SKC , 67. 

6. PR, I, 114 ; Bod. Cat. 221 ; 10, 118. 

6. Printed, Bombay. The author styles himself MahamahopadhySya. 

7. CC, I. 154. 

8. Printed Bombay. On Kumbhakarna see chapter on Music post. He was also 
the author of Saugifcasudha and Sangitaraja (CC, I. 111). 

9. It was composed at Sri Furusi|fama Ksejra (Puri) iu S.ika 1664 (1586 A.D.) 
Mys, Cat. 245. ; 

10 * CSC (1917) 590; My s Cat. 245. 

11. PR, in, 230. 

2. DC, XX. 7996 probably by Jivagoswami. There is another anonymous om- 
mantary in SEC . 67. 

13. CSC (1907), 33-4. 

14. There are Oaogaspwa (1) by Kavil; tmapuca (2) by Deveivara (3) by Haribhas* 
kara (4) by Gan ;bdhara (5) bp Satyagbanaaaudatirjha, printed in Bombay, in 
Brlr^stotraratnakara, 344, and in Haberlin, 471. See CC, 1. 140. 

15. Printed, Bombay. There is another poem Krsn^gipft in more than 9 cantos, 
on which there is a commentary by Anant *nSr5yana 83st»ri, TC, HI, 3915. 

■16. PrinteJ , Bombay. 

17. HR, H. 83. See CC, III. 33. 

18. BR, (1884), 3, 9 ; CC, I. 154. He was the e n of Bhudhara. He composed 
it «u 1674 A.D. 

19. Mys. OML, 246. 

29. 0.vf, 129. He was eon of Sciu9thft. There ij a commentary by AtmurSma, 

W, 616, 

21. He wrote also KarnSmrta and lived in 1537-1012 A.D. Pee Dinescancb* 
Son s History of Bengali Literature 547, 
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itavit&ragd' by Abbinnvacarukirti, 1 Gitagangadhara (i) by Kalyarra, 2 
(ii) bv Rajasel.hara and (iii) by Camlrasekharasarasvati, 3 Slvagi^imaliJka, 4 
• -by Cniuk .gkhamfini, 6 Ramodaharanagitikii vya,° Sivastapadi by Venka- 
: lappa Naik of Mysore/. Gitasataka by Sundaiacaryn, 8 Sangita-Raghu- 
nandana by Visvanatha, 9 Hangitasuncjara by Sadasiva Diksitm 30 


Mukundavilasa in six cantos describes the sports of Hari and Hara 
as if they were one. 11 Sankansangifa of JayaiMrayaiVa, son of Krsna- 
candra, in 12 patalas, describes the marriage of Parvati and Siva. 19 


299. Vamsamani was the son of Ramacandra of the Vilva- 
p^nca race of Maithila Brahmanas. He lived in Nepal and wrote 
Gltadigambara on (he occasion of a Tulapurusadana .by Pratapamalla 
Devi of Katmandu in Saka 1577 (1655 A.D.). “It was composed to 
entertain the princes and panditas assembled to see the Tulapuritsadana 
in which the king in his armours weighs himself against gold and other 
precious metals and gives them away to brahmans. Pratapa was' him¬ 
self a poet and his Astakas are to be found in all the holy places in 
Nepal inscribed at prominent places on tone. It is meet that on an 
auspicious occasion like this that he should encourage a Sanskrit 
dramatic performance. 13 


301). Venkataramanaiya (C), a principal of Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore, is the author of several works. Of these Kamaliivijaya is a 
fday in five acts, developed from the story of Tennyson’s Cup, a tragedy 
in two acts. It has no p.akrit. The pith of the story is as ho says the 
victory of Virtue over Vice. His Navagitakusumanjali is meant “to 
i ring home to every one that there is only one divine power called 
God who i. worshipped and contemplated under various names and 
forms by different kinds of people in the world. To include this all 
important truth, the popular Hindu theology and mythology have been 
adopted as far as the narration of the story is concerned, keeping at 
the same time the central idea running throughout each part or poem. 
The poem is of 108 verses . divided into 9 parts, viz,, (|) Ramagita 
containing essence of. Ramayana, (2) Kr^agita, narrating briefly the 
story of Bfaagavata, (3) DasavataTaglta explaining the objects often 
a va tarn3 o r Vishnu, (4 ) Ganesagita showing that. God under this name 


1. 

Mys. OML t *216. 

8. 

Rriatad, Botnhay, 

2, 

OxJ \ 129. 

9. 

Ulwar, 980. 

3. 

Mys. OM L , 215. 

10. 

OC, I, 690. . 

A. 

CAL. TI. 17. 

. - 11. 

Mitra, X. 

5. 

Mys. OML, 255. 

12. 

TC, IV. 4587; CC, I 

a. 

Ays. OVL, 035 

' 13. 

n PS. 1. 48 CC, MI, 

7. 

UTC, 163. Ho ruled in 1582 1629 AJT>. 
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is also God of Universe and none else, (5) SadgurugfitH similarly indicat¬ 
ing that all true knowledge proceeds from the great intelligence, the 
iountain head of all knowledge, (6) Si . agita explaining the Siva aspect 
of God and demonstrates with convincing- reasons that there is no 
difference between Bramha, Visnu and Siva as far as central truth is 
coucerned, (7) Vanlgita, (8) Laksmiglta, and Gourlglta showing that 
even female aspects of Divine Power contribute in effect to the same, 
central idea.’’ 

301. Narayanatirtha is said to be the last incarnation of 
Madhavanala. 1 He calls himself the pupil of Sivaramananda^irtha. He 
lived at Kuchimanci Agraharam in Godavari District about J 700 A.D. S 
His Krsnalllatarangini embraces the story of Kj’Sna in 12 tarangas. 8 
ihe musical modes and rhythmic time are specified and explanatory 
verses are inserted between the songs. The poem is fit for the lyre 
and showers sentiments of devotion. 

Krsnalilajarangipi of Bellamkonda Ranrasastri is a work of similar 
description. 4 

Kr^nat)havanamrfca of Visvanatha, 5 hhakticandrikf, Kpjmalila- 
mpta with Acyutarao Mo dalCs commentary, K r s n a nan da 1 a h ar I and 
Kpsnamrtatarangika of Venkate^a® have the same theme. 

302. Among the friends of Jayadeva in the Court of King Cab¬ 
man a sena were Govardhana, Sarana, Umapati and IJhoyi Kaviraja 
alias Srutadhara. Jayadeva mentions them thus in Gljagovinda :* 

Sfin jftu 

<pr I 

_ wNt wm t wfr II 

1. See parr* 290 supra. 

‘2. I examined the loam roaster from tho ijlleotjr’s o!h?e. The g o.,, was hv 
Kolavennu Buchama Rao and Timraanna Rao in Fo. lt 1154, suby - j.i,ntly conimnca 
by Margin Begin Hizio 1157 and cerfcilFl by tte Colleotof on 1th May I7i0, The 
original grantees were BhSgavaJula Liuganna and Goi alam.. PcdllbboUa Garulin^im, 

^ cdantam Rameeam and 5 others. 

3. DC, XX. 7953 ; 20C, VH. 1463. 

4. Sec under that author po*t, 

6, Printed, Bombay. 

G. Frinted, Bombay. 

7. Tradition says eo’ 

sRoTi 3R!SER 3HTqf?T: | . 
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. ^03. Dhoyi had the fuller title Gavai Dhoyi Kaviraja. 1 He was 

Srutadhara, because he learnt by a single hearing. His Pavanaduta 3 
describes the message of Kuvalayavati to King Lakpmanasena and is on 
ihe model of Meghaduta. His Satyabhama-Kpsyasamvada 8 is not now 
available. 

304. says Jayadeva there, was quick but hard in versifi¬ 

cation. 


30S. Govardhana* was son of Nilambara Somayajin. He had a 
brother Balabhadra and a pupil Udayana. He calls himself an Acfirya. 
His Aryasaptasaf,! 3 or shortly Saptasatl is a collection of 700 verses on 
various subjects, erotic in character, in the order of the Sanskrit 
alphabets. 1 he flow of his diction keeps with the running gait of the 
Arya metre. 8 He refers to LakSmanasena in his poem as a master of 
arts. 7 There are commentaries on it by Gokulacanclra, 8 by Ananta, 
son Oi 1 ryambaka, by Gangarama 10 and one anonymous. 31 


1 . Keith, LS, 220. t’jr quotations in anthologies, ace Thomas, Kav. 122. The 

Kaviraja mentioned in the memorial verse quoted page 315 supra i 3 therefore the same 
as Dhoyi. This dispels the suspicion of the identi,-cation of that Kaviraja with the 
author of the BSghavapaodsvJya. Gavaii a a Hindu t mi title for a learned musician 
Kaviraja is the Sankrit title of an exeelle it poet, versed in different languages 




2 . 

3. 

4004). 

4. 

5. 




Ed. Calcutta. See also JASB, (1906) 41 ; HP/2, I. 227. 

This is referred to in Prapanead irpana of VenkataWriSSrvabhauma. (TO III 
See Kuppusami Sasfcri’s Bep. (1916*19), 36. * 

Retard to as a playwright in DUtrupa (Ed. by Hall, 80 note). Keith, SL 202 
Ed, Bombay. See Sir William Jone’s Works, Kill. 4096. Coiebrooke’s’ Mis. 


« — — "j- dunes wort 

Essay s, 13. 74 ; Wilson’* Tref. to Dictionary , xxxu 


6 - aircnr^rap^ cf&gsag i 

f3Rfos;RU>lfclfc( ddRfdr || 

Ho' c on the pretence of describing the beauty of a maiden's eyes, the poet denounces 
Jainism. 


rhe explanation of the commentator on this verse that the king alluded to was 
Pravarasena of Kashmir is obviously wrong. See Peterson’s hit. to Hubh 38 

8 . PR, II. No. 79 ; 10G, VII 1527 

9. Ed, Beuarrs. Tanj. Cat., VII. 2931 ; IOC, VII. 1527 

10, Oudh, (1877), 16, 

11. TO, III, 4115. 
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i'he name of the work seems to have suggested itself from Ilalaks 

Saptasatl . 1 


Among similar works are Srngarasaptasati (anonymous) {BTC, 164 ; 
BC, XX. 8015) ; Aryasaptasati of Yisvesvara, son of Laksmldhara 
(Printed Bombay; DC. XX. 8011); and Srngarasaptasati by Parama- 
nanda, son of Vrajacandra, composed in 1S69 (Ed. Benares); Arya- 
dvisa^i by Durvasas {Opp. II. 4487, 8163, 8119); Aryatrisati by Samaraja 
Diksita (Printed, Bombay); Aryatrisati muktaka or Rasikaranjana of 
Vrajaraja (Printed, Bombay); Sivadayasahasra by Nrsimha (Mrs. OML , 
Po8) ; and Sivapndakamalarenusahasra by Sundaresvara (Ibid.) ; Sri 
Kanthatrisati {Mys. S). 

306. Umapatidhara was the minister of King Laksmayasena. 
lhe Story goes that to restrain the king from a scandalous alliance with 
a Matangl, the poet wrote some verses, indirectly hinting at the disgrace. 
I be king was displeased and dismissed the minister. Sometime 
later, he noticed the poet wandering in the street in rags and when he 
addressed him another verse, the king repented and restored him io his 
favour .- His KpSnacarita prabably gives the life of K r sna. 8 His 

1. Ed. Bombay No. 21 (with Gangadhara’s commentary). This is a piece of most 
exquisite poetry. It is said that the real author was 6dp51ita, a poet of the court 

of Hala : c5T(q 5^T: (see para 21 note supra). See 

.burgapm:.uVs Int. ; Weber’s Essay cn the Saptasataka of Hala with prose German 
Traublation (Leipzic) ; Bhau Daji’s Essay on Su[avahana\ Princep's Essays, II. loll 
LI, XII. 211. Buhler, IA, I. 307; Peter-on Int. to Kadambari (BSS, 21 , 71); 

. ^ajagopala Rao {South Indian Rcsca: ch, 1. 233) identifies Salivahaua with Sata 
va ana; o s Konow’s Int. to KarpurarnaiAari ( UOS , 132); Mocdonell [SL, 341), 
feays it is a r:ch treasury of popular Indian lyrical poetry). Bhandarkar. EHD, 17J ; 

X< 127 5 Y, Smith {ELL, 208) gives the date of Hall, as the 17th 
nc ra king, about GO B.C. T. S. Narayana Sa 3 tri ( Sankara, Part I D, 98) says he 
was ihe LSth King of the dynasty and son of Arista Satakarni and assigns him m 
ludhistmra era 1614-1619 (190-490 B.O.) To this Hala he ascribes the patronage of 
Lalidasa l, the author of the three dramas and relies ouHho Sankaravijaya of Citsukha 
aril I tgadgururapi (.miiliku of Sarasvati to say that A4i Sankara was his contemporary 
fhe name Hula is synonymous with SSIa, Sajavabana, SHav3h»na. The are com¬ 
mentaries on Sapataani by GangSdhara, rremaraja, BfauvanapSla, Pijitmiura, 
Sadharanadeya, Kulabaladeva [PI., HI. ip. 396; GC , I. 151) and Vemabhupdla 
(TO. IV. 6066). Hala is said to be tho patron oi CiunSdhya. For several recensions, 
see Melkote S warm’s Int. to firng&iaptakdtf i. 

2. 8ee Rajas:ka r n/s 2 'raohanhQaci wapi, (TawnoyH Translation, '31, 183) ; 

ParquhYc k)d, 373) says Umapathmcca was a contemporary of Vidyfi; iti at 

Tirhutof thl 15t,h centur 7 A D * See JBRAS, XXXIV, 112 ; and EDMG % ° XL, 
some poems in Ma? Mh Aro Polished in JBRAS , XL1U. 76 ; B. Chatterjee, PadSvali 
Literature ( Jl , o f Dip. 0 ', LetUr> ' <“"*■*«**• XVI. 41). 

3. It is icoutioned in PrIII. 4004). 
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- arija'I apaharaxa 1 is a short drama and contains musical pieces, 
x arada^ presented a Parijata flower to Krsna and this he gave io 
Hukmini. Satyabhama grew jealous and’when Krsna sent word to 
Indra for some more, they were refused. Kj-sria with Arjuna as his 
lieutenant went to war, defeated Indra and brought the flowers. 

1. mupatidhara composed the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena 2 
and his verses are quoted in Saduktikarnamj-ta and Suktiinuktilvali. 
Sara a a called also Ciractanasarana is quoted in Saduktikaruamrta. 

There are poem on the same theme by. Kaviraja (see para S7 
supra), by Narayaha (see para 214 supra); by Raghunafha (see para 146 
supra, Z>C’. XX, 7848, XX!, 8397); a , lm pn by Sesakrsna {B ik. 256, 
CC, 1 33o) and plays by Gopaladasa 3 (CG, I. 335) by Kavieandrodaya 
ana by KumSratatacarya called Caturvedi Satakratu (7'C II 9374 • 
ST//, 254). ' ' ’ 0 * > 

307. Amarukasataka. In his visit to Mahismati, Sankara 
encountered Mandana and sought a . controversy. Mandana’s wife was 
Bharati, an incarnation of Sarasvati. They set her as their umpire and 
after a long interval Mandana acknowledged defeat and became an 
ascetic adopting the tenets of Sankara. Then Bharati “ begged the 
mvour ,4 a controversy with herself; for Sankara had as yet defeated 
but one half of Mandana, herself being the other half. He objected to 
arguing vvuh women, but she quoted precedents. So, as before, the 
disputation went on for seventeen days. Bharati trying to discoranl 
.ankara passed from one Sastra to another ; and finding at last that 
she could n. a inflict a defeat on him in any other science she resolved to 
^umule him by means of the Science of Love or Kama-sastra. Tow 
fcankata had not hai1 tbe experience needed to answer questions on 
and 80 " !und thal his reputation as well as the consequent 
victory of hw cause was at stake. Se he begged other an interval of 
• me month for preparation to meet her in argument, which being 
allowed, he went to the banks of Narmada, and in the hole of a tree in 
some -Sorest there he left his bodkin hiding and asked some of his 

in. 90-98 : Kd. Grier sqt 

310) wys H was written in the reign of Hindui.iap Hariharadova Grierson says fct- ’ 
hamdWa Had!hnha * cv, » o( whom Umupati calls 

i. El. I. 807-H- 

3. G..-, all Bhatta, with ,c ol clr.vna RSnaoda novi.id 
app. 81) ujtl Goi>ai2ray», author of Uio bbauis, Sriwg V'.‘ (0C », 1, 707 : 

(GO, IX. 1E3, J.G0) are different-. ' ' raiSji and 8rng5ramanjarf 
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tes to keep watch over it while the living soul was away from it. 
J hen by means of his Vogic powers he separated his soul from that body 
< r md luckily came upon the dead body of a King Amaruka, which was 
about to be committed to flames, and entered it. The king rose and all 
the town rejoiced. However, in a short while, the ministers as well as 
the queens, of the late king found some things extraordinary' about their 
restored sovereign and suspected that the soul of some Mahatman had 
come to live in the body of their master. So messengers were secretly 
:; ent to search for a human body hidden in lonely spots or caves, and to 
ourn when found, so that the Mahatman might remain with them and 
the king continue to live long time. Meanwhile Sankara in the body 
of the king was acquiring the experiences of love with his queens and 
was recording those experiences in a treatise which has come down to 
us under the name of Amaruka-saiaka . And in the midst of these lovelv 
v omen and their blandishments, he forgot his promise to his disciples 
about his going back to them; and the month agreed upon soon 
passed away. The disciples then began to search for him ; and hearing 
the miraculous resurrection of Amaruka, they went to his ciiv, sought 
audience with he king, and sang a few philosophic songs which at 
once roused the memory of Sankara. Then they hastened to the place 
where the body had been secreted. But by this time the messengers 
of the king had found it out and had just begun to set fire to ii The 


unattached soul of Sankara now hastened back and entered his own 
bo-h j u tkiis perilous condition. He then prayed to Vishnu conceived as 
- risimha to help him, which he did by sending down a timely shower of 
di ii put out the flames. Sankara was now in his own body again. ’ 1 
Apart from the merit of this story, the graces of Amaruka 1 * ceucep- 
ll ° n and ex pression care unique. Vamana and Anandavardhana quote 
tuc verses and that is a worthy recognition of its quality and its age. 8 
308. i he poem is a sataka or century, bur the four recensions 
ave only 51 verses in common; these are the texts used by Ramarudra, 
Ra vican dra, Arjunavarman and Vemabhupala. 8 Each verse depicts the 


C. V. KrUhimsami Ivor, Sankaraodrya, 45. 

Vrr!’ CC ' 1 37 ’ TI - >0 > 187 I ni. 7. B. Simon* D*s Aim' . oatakc j, Kell ZQMG. 
-XLiIX. 577 ; MacJonell, SL , 342; SR, It. 47. 

• Aufcedht \ZDMG t XX\ tl. 7) say3 “ Tho ior:n Ac:' ‘u owes its origin to 
^ desire to make ago :l Sanskrits word of the name ; tho fo-rn Amaru is more easily 
atidled, Only the versus written in the SarduHvib'idita metre appe-u to have formed 
be ori sHal collection. Soms of tho vev^o: attributed t Unaru fin the Sc nigadhara- 
!’*ddhati) are not in the |»>*c sent very incorrect editions. On the other h wd we tiud other 
ve-L. -g which in the In nan editions are ascribed to this po in our manuscriptr» of tho 
Saraagadharapaddhati either given anonymously or r, bribed to a dift’e:,- P author.” 
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Nayika in a particular mood towards her Nayaka. 
“The Sataka” says Keith “is essentially a collection of pictures of 
love, and it differs from the work of Bhartyhari in that, while Bhartrhari 
deals rather with general aspects of love and women as factors in life, 
Amaru paints the relation of lovers, and takes no thought of other 
aspects of life. Possibly if the reference to the purpose in the title in 
the manuscripts has any value he may have planned illustrating other 
sides of life, but that is idle conjecture and we have sufficient cause to 
be grateful to him for what he has given us without seeking more. 
The love which Amaru likes is gay and high spirited, delighting in tiny 
ti(Ts and lovers' quarrels but ending in smiles; the poet hardly ever 
contemplates the utter disappearance of love.” 1 

There are commentaries 3 by Arjunavarman 8 by Kokasambhaya, 4 by 
Sesaramakpsna,® by Caturbhujamisra, 6 by Nandalala * by Rudramadeya, 8 
Ravicandra,® by B&marudra, 10 by Vemabhupala , 1 1 * * V. by Suryadasa,A 3 by 
SankaracaryM 8 by Venlcatavarada, 54 by Hariharabhatta, 16 by Deva- 
sankarabhatta,^ by Goslhipuiendra, 1 and two others anonymous 58 
Tnanananda KalMharasena explains the verses in the senses of love and 
renunciation. 56 


1, Kokh, SL . 183, where he gives a See exposition of the poet’s plan of the poem 
an? conception, See Peterson Lit. to Subh, 2 and Thomas’s Int. to Kav, 22. 

9. See CC, I. 27, II, 5, 187, III, 7 ; Mys. OML . 242 ; CAL, II. 2. 

3 Ed - Bombay by Durgaprasad with a valuable introduction. King Arjunavarman 
waft the son of Bubbatavarroan. He ruled about sam. 1267 (1231 AD). See for inscrip¬ 
tions, JASJ3 V. 378, JAOS, VII, 32, 25. For verses in the anthologies, see Peterson’s 
T nfc. to Subh. He refers to poet Madaua. who was his guru as an author on rhetoric 

4. CAL,ll, 2, 

5. Int. by Durgaprasad, l 3. 

6. Oudh (1877), 16, 

7. PR , lit. 393. 

8. CC, HI. 7. 

9. Oudh, XVI, 54. See SKC, 277. 

10. CC, I. 28. IOC, VII. 1520. 

V. DC, XX. 7978, 7981; Tanj. Cat . VII* 2914-26 ; TC\ III. 2706, 2718, 
Voma is the hero of Vam ana’s Viranaraynnaoarita. 

12. CC, II. 5. 

13. Tanj. Cat., VII. 2907-18. 

14. See DO, XXI. 8573. 

15. CC, I. 28. 

1G. CC, II. 5. 

17. OAL t lL 2. 

18. CC, I 28 ; IOC , 711. 

19. Prmbd, Cal . Oulh.X IX, 40 ; SKC. C6, 
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30S. Rtusamhara 1 2 in six cantos is a short poem of 153 verses 
of various metres ascribed to Kalidasa, 9 descriptive of the six seasons 
of the year. “ With glowing appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
in which erotic scenes are interspersed, the poet adroitly interweaves 
the expression of human emotions.” 


On the question whether Kalidasa was the real author of this 
poem, opinion is divided. 3 4 Among arguments advanced for the nega¬ 
tive are that Mallinatha did not comment on it and rhetoricians did 
not quote from it. Keith answers the arguments thus “ More 
deplorable still are some of the msihelical arguments adduced ; com¬ 
plaint is made that the poet begins with the summer whereas the 
spring was the usual beginning of the year forgetting that Kalidasa 
was not composing an almanac or writing a Shephard’s calendar. 
Again, heart or its derivatives (tap) is found seven times in Canto 1 as 
if this did not accord with summer, as does eagerness (samutsukatva) 
with the rains and longing (utkantha) with autumn. The poet is cen¬ 
sured for asserting that the swans excel maidens in beauty of gait and 
the branches rob their arms of loveliness ; later, he was not guilty of 
such discourtesy. He mixes a metaphor in speaking of clouds as 
having the lightning as creeper ; as we have seen, Vatsabhatii borrows 
the phrase, and exploits two other verses of the poem, proving its 
antiquity and rendering most probable its authorship. It is objected 
that he uses here only the construction amulatah, in lieu of the 
ablative, though equally once only in the Kumarasambhava he has 
amekhalam ; the freshness and liveliness of the several verbal forms 
(ii. 19) is unparalleled and therefore, not by Kalidasa. Even the lack 
of developed use of figures of speech is adduced against him, and the 


1. Printed everywhere. Ed. with commentary of Mmiirama by Durgaprasad: 
with commentary by Gajendragadmr, Bombay ; with commentary of Veokataoarya and 
notes and English translation by M. P. Kale, Bombay ; with nolee and English 
translation by B. G. Khor, and also by SUuama Ayyar, Bombay. Tr. into Latin and 
German by Boh leu, Leipaio. Ed. by Herman Kveyenbnrg, Hanover with preface by 
Sir William Jones. 

2. For a short account of the work, r-ee Macdonoll, SL. 337*9; Shulu-s of 
Bttv.iamham t Karmoyagln Journal; Apto’s Age of Kxhdasa- '■ ). \ rajarS^a s Sadytu- 
varnana describes the masons [V into 1, Bombay). So does cisirartuvamana (CO, l 
655), 

8, It ia Dot: Haricband, Kalidasa, 240]; Walter, India, HI- 0 ; Nobej, 

LX VI. 275, JR AS, (1933), 401. It is . Macdoneil, SL ; Koith, SL, 82. JRAS, (1912) 
1666, (1913) 410 ; Hillehrandt. Kalidasa, 66; Strenzler, ZDVO, XLli, ol; Arabinda 
Ghose, Kalidasa's Seasons, Madras. 

4, SL, 82. 
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of samhara in the title has been questioned as unique. Poets 
happily do not feel themselves bound to be parrots.” In dealing with 
the date of Kalidasa* it was pointed out how wide the divergence is 
among scholars and so long as standard of taste and judgment differs 
in nature, it is not possible to assert the infallibility of any conclusion, 
until and unless something certain is discovered to support a 
view. It is again a matter for inquiry whether the works foisted on 
the name of Kalidasa are not really the works pf different Kalidasas and 
whether lapse of time has not tended to ignore the difference in 
identity. 3 It is likely the work of Kalidasa III or Kotijit. 


Srngaratilaka 3 is another poem ‘ 
fine sentiments of love and affection. 4 


of Kalidasa ” in 23 verses of 


Puspabanavilasa® is a piece of fine fancies and lyrical beauty 
Though ascribed to Kalidasa, the real author was Arkabhalta, the 
writer of Sahityakaumudi. 8 There are commentaries on it by 
Vonkalapanditarayaj 7 and by an unknown author called S r n°ara- 
candrika. 8 * ° 


Besides the poems Durghatakavyacitraka, 8 Duskaramala,* 8 Cifia- 
ganacandnka (in praise of Devi and of exquisite grace) 11 and Bhramara- 
staka, 18 and Srutabodha on prosody, 18 Aufrecht mentions the following 
works under Kalidasa’s [name: Ambastava, Kalistotra, Laghustava. 
V nlvadvini .dakavya, Brndiivanakavya, SringarasSra, Gangastaka, Man- 
g alas la ka, Cattdik f\ d and a k a stotra, Ji 


1. See«para»13 sup a 

2, See para 24 sufra. 

^ Gildem6iSt0r ’ BomUyaua in Baeb'rlin, 14. 

•1. For instance, % W&: M: I 

o. Ed. Bombay and dicwliPrA. ~ s 


See 


7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Ed. Bombay and elsewhere. 

SeeP/i, VI, 

TC, III, 2739, 4171. 

TO, II. 1350. 

Printed KayyakalSpa, Calcutta. 

Them is a manuscript in the Oriental Manuscript Library Madras cw 

8 ° n ’ 0f of 

bhi S°” ^ 

13. Ed, everywhere ; by M E. Lancoiwiu, Paris. 

14* CO. I, 99. 
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310. Damodaragupta was the famous poet of the court oj 
King Jayaplda of Kashmir who ruled between 751-732 A-D. 1 He was 
that king’s constant companion. Iiis Kuttinfmata or Sambhallmata 
ls amusing work on erotics of peculiar interest. 2 The scene is laid 
at Benares, a city where even courlesans by their ornaments (candra) 
and troops of attendant lovers j (bhujanga) attain likeness to Siva. A 
Rentle courtesan of that city, Malawi, once heard from the terrace of 
ker house, an arya sung by chance, directing women to acquire the art 
°f pleasing lovers. Then she sets off to the house of Vikarala, a 
woman, the reverse of beautiful, and from her learns ‘ wonderful ways 
of beguiling the hearts of men.’ The work is full of stories in illustra- 
hon and is a practical treatise in the art. For instance, the whole 
story of Ratnavali is summed up. Damodaragupta is a loveabie author 
and never misses a place in the anthologies. 


311. Jagannatha 8 was the son of Perubhatta and Laksmi. 
He was a Tailinga of the Veginati sect of the village Mungimda, 
m Godavari District. His family name was Upadrasta. He studied 
poetry and rhetoric under his father and logic and grammar and other 
sciences under Jnanindra Bhiksu, Mnhesacarva, Khandadeva and 
Sesaviresvara, at Bauares. He was entertained at the court of Emperor 
Shah Jehan (1628-1638 A.D.) and Prince Dara. was his favourite 
patron. 4 Tradition says he fell in love with a lady of the Muslim 
Court and had secret intrigues with her; she was dead and her 
separation caused his retirement. He spent the rest of his life in 

1. I srrsfor trae-R ii 

Raj. IV. 495. 

S 20 Vaidya’s Med, Indict , 202-911, Tho initial date is given by 8. P. Panait nud 
M. Dutfc as 747 and 710. Soo under Bhavabhuti aud Udbhnta On DftmorHra* 

gup|a, sco Peterson, &nbh 9 45, PH, I. 65,* 11. 23, IV. xliv, F. W. Thomas, 
Kav. 46 where all verses quoted in the anthologies are ..Miceled. Anfreoht, ZD11G* 
XXVII, 35; XXXVI, 513. CC, I. 251. BR, (1897), xdx. 

2. Ed. Bombay. For a fidler account, sec PH, It. 23—32. DutErakas.i (NP > 
Y. 12G) is a work of • imilar theme. 

(i) Jagannatha, son of Narayan.i, author of the pomn Jnauav lusa ( PTC, 158} 
(ii) JagacnStha, author of Sr.rabharajavilfu i (BTC, 162 ) (iii) Jagannatha auth r of 

Poems Salisena and Eirpmuk^vali (CASH, 105, 302, CC, HI. 132) (iv) J «. m.uatha, 
author of Nr.-imba: totras ( R, V. 575), (v) di'.imnatha Sena, quoted in Padyavali 
( v i) Jaganuaiha author of SiuforavilasScampu ((,'«'*, I. 196) (vii) JavanDSjha author oi 
Vaji:e4varikayya (CC, I. 196) and (viii) ; JaganuSjha, author of AUmsirahal irp- 
hiuktavaii i Oudh, V. 2} ate different. 

4 * ^ sriftw: 
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Muttra, where he died in 1674 A-D. x It is said he desired an inler- 
.iew with Appayadikisita, but the latter who was very orthodox refused 
to see him as be was a fallen outcaste. This incenced him and the 
vent was his scathing criticism of Appayadikpita’s Citraraimamsa. 
Apart from his proficiency in rhetoric, 2 his lyrics 8 are charming and 
musical. Amrtalaharl was in praise of the Jumna, LakSratlahari in praise 
of LaksmI and Gangalahari in praise of the Ganges. 4 There are 
besides Karunalaharf, Sudhalahari and Anyiipadesa. 


Asaphvilasa in prose is in praise of Nawab Asafkhan a counsellor 
of Shah Jehan who died in 1646 A.D. 6 Jagadabharans 6 is a poem 
describing the splendor of his patron Dara Shah. Praijiibharana is a 
similar work in praise of king Prauanarayana of Kamarupa and abounds 
in ideas of wit and wonder and Yamunavarnanacampu is probably 
associated with the theological sanctity of the Jumna. These are 
quoted in his Rasagangadhara. 


1. Acyujaroyn in his commentary on BhSmSnivila?a and 0. R. Vaidya in his 
introduction of Bharoinivilasi describe these biographical allusions confined in the 
poemB. It Lb said bi3 last verse was this : 


Wfi >Tq'q'fdTHT?5ra'f fTTrrq qrs; $*3$- | 

rn j IF* Sf epfr urwft II 

Snryanarayana Sastti in his L ife of Sanskrit rods (Telagu) says that Jagannatha 
IivcU between 1575 and 1653 from tho days of iimporor Akbar. In the trial of a suit 
before the Emperor between two Mussalm»ns, Jagannatha was a visitor and though 
ho did not know Persian, ho was able to repeat at once tho whole proceedings, Akbar 
was struck i y tho young man’s remarkable memory and asked him to describe his 
daughter Layangi, a priuocss born of a fiajpnt aueen, who was then passing that wav 
with a pot on her head, lie gave out the verso with ladle grace and when Akbar 
asked him what he wanted he desired the hand olLavangl. Akbar askad Jagannatha 
- . dmo with him as a condition of tho alliance and this done ho was wedded to 
Bavangi. He liv d down to the days of Shah Johan and when his patron Dara was 
mutinied in 1050 A.D., ho retirel from foart, went to Benares and after praising tho 
Ganges in beautiful lyrics, he and Iavan.i gave up their mortal ooil in the waters of 
tho Ganges, 


2, Sou for an acooant of JagannSt-ba and his works, S.K.De, SP t I. 275-281. 
8. EJ. Kilvyamiila, Bombay, Madras and Vizagapatam, CC i I. 108. 



5. GG , I. 196. Thera 
dhara (1C6), 


from quotation for it in tho. introduction to Basagac&J- 


G. I d. Kavyaml i.i, Bombay, with a gloss, DG t XX. 6071. 
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Bhaminlvilasa 1 is by far the most known, being a collection of 
verses of isolated ideas meant mainly to* teach the four Purusarthas and 
practical ethics. In four Ullasas of Anvokti, Srngara, Karuna and 


^iinta, the work might be a collection of verses composed by the 
poet at stray intervals. 3 

312. Visvesvara was the son of Laksmidhara and brother of 
I mapati of the race of Rande of Almodha. Devesvara, eighth in 
descent, was said to be living thirty years ago at Anupasagar on the 
Ganges. He lived in the beginning of the 18th century. 3 

His writings are many and cover poetry, drama, poetics and 
dialectics. 4 Rukminfparinaya 8 is a nataka. Navamalika 6 is a natika 
a nd Srngaramanjari, 7 a sattaka (in prakrt). Mandaramanjarl 8 is a 
romance in prose. Vaksojasataka, Hoiikasataka, Laksmivilasa, 
BadrtuvarUana, 0 Romavalisataka, 10 and Aryasatakh, 11 are poems of lyrical 
merit. Arvasaptasati 19 is really a work on erotics of considerable 
Poetic thought. Kavindrfibharaiia” in four chapters is a Citraka* ya 
and contains verses of intricate composition. He wrote commentaries 
on NaiSadha 14 and Rasamanjari. 

i y Bd. Bombay with the commentary of Acvutaraya Modak of Lak§minarayana 

Euglish Translation). DC, XX. 60SD with an anonymous gloss. For a notice of 
this work, see JASB, XXXI, 527 ; Keith’s SL, 234. There is a commentary also by 
Alanirama (IOC, VII. 152G) composed in 1S02 A.D. 

2 , mi i 

3. (i) \ i$ve$vara quoted in 8KM, (ii) Viflvcsvara, author of Cam&tkaracandiXa a 
p0em T OU Sa *wagnasmgabhupaU (TC, III, 3813 ; ICC, VII. 1607 ; S.K.pe, SP, 243); 
(iii) Visyedvara, author of Sahityassara (Opp. 2728); (iv) Visyeavara, commentator on 
Cith^rSloka, are different author-. 

•1. Sea CC, II. 139, and Kavyamala, VIII. 52. 

6. Ibid, 

6. DC, XXI. 8411, It describes the amours of Vijayaaena of Avanti with 

NavamalikS. 

7 * PR, IV. 31. See KavyamSla, VIII, 52. 

Mentioned in Kavyamala, VIII. 52. 

9. Ibid., 

10. Printed Kavyam&ia, Bombay. 

11. DC, XX. 8010. 

12. DC, XX. bull. Printed, Benares, 

13. Printed, Kavya-mala, Bomba /. 

I 4 TC, III. 3005 : Tanj. Cat,, Vi. 2556. Soc TO, III 3943, where he is called 
9a fvajna. 
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in different attitudes and activities. 

314. Among Lyrical poems are the following : 
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Candravall (. Leipzig No. 448) ; Candrodayavarnana (BTC, 15S) 
Candralaksmopreksdsataka by Narahari (Printed, Bombay); Kucasataka 
by Atreya Srinivasa (DC, XX. 7893); Mrg&nkasataka and Manovalambika 
by Kavikankana (DC, XX. 8008; Uhcar 945, 94S); Kucapancasika 
by Vrttamani Srinivasa (Mys. OML. 224); Srngarakanduka (Gough 
106); Rasavatlsataka by Dharanfdhara (CC, I. 496) ; VirahiroodasudhS 
(Mys. OML. 11); Virahimanovinoda by Vinayaka (CC, L 578); 
Srngaramanjarl by Rayamanobara (HR, 111. No. (1825); Sttmanoran- 
janaby Srinivasa (HR, HI. 1726; CAL, II. 16); Kekiivali by Mayura- 
pant (Kh. 40); Madhuvarnana by Keli (Kit. 55); Kelirahasya by 
Vidyadhara Kaviraja (CC, I. 125); Candikucapancasati by Laksmana- 
carya ( Printed , Bombay); Srngarasarasi by Bhavamisra (CC, I 661) ■ 
Rasasarvasva by Vitthala (CC, 1. 496); Radhasmlhakara (Opp. 6168); 
Rasikarnnjana (i) by Ramacandra composed in 1524 (Printed, Bombay) 
and (ii) by Ragbuniitha (HR, 111. No. 1887); Rasabhugana (Mys. OML 
205) ; Srngarasataka (i) by Narahari and (ii) by Janardana, (iii) by Vraja- 
laia ( Punted , Bombay); Rasikajivana ot Arjunavarmadeva (B. II. fOO) ; 
Rasik.ibhusana (Opp. 5145) ; Aisvaryakadambim' of VidyabhuSana (CC 1 
574); Rangatarangini of Slvarainabhaila (CC, I. 645); drngaramjtalabari 
of Samaraja Ihksita (Printed, Bombay); Sj-ngarakalika (i) by Kamaraja, 
(ii) by Hari (Printed, Bombay); Srngarasarasangraha by ^ambbudasa 
(CC, IT. 158); Spngfirasara by Kalidasa (Opp, II. 6614); S r ngdra- 
rasamandana (Printed, Madras) ; Srnganatatinf by BhatUicarya (BRT, 
76); Anandamandakini by Madhusudanasarasvati (Printed, Bombay) ; 
Srngaratilaka (i) by Kalidasa and (ii) by Gagabhatta (CC, I. 660)" 
Srngarakallola by Roymbhatla (PR, VI, 28); S F ngaramanjari by MSna- 
kavi {CC, II. lo8) ; 8rngaramala by Sukaialmisra composed in 1745 
A.D. (CC, II. 158); Srngarakautuhala by Lalamani (SRC, 75, 293 ) • 
Pramodalahari (PR, V. 358); Vidvanrnodataranglni by Rudrasimha 
(Mys. OML. 2o7); Kavitamrtakupa by Gauramohana (DC, XX. 8024): 
S f ngararasodaya by RSmakavi, son ,.»f Rfmiak r sna of Kjiyapagotra 
(about 1550 A.D.). 8 r ngaravilisa by Yagbhata and S r ngSrakosa (Opp, 
624<); Sarasvativil.aja and Pevyr-ryasataka of Raiuapapat.i (CC, I. 493); 


1. DC. XX. 8055. 
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pakandarpa by Bhavananda {CC, I. 690); Ratimukula by Acyuta 
( r C y II. H 4 ); Aryamanjari by Devaraja {CC, III. 12). 


Kavitanirtakupa by Gauramohana [DC, XX. 8084) ; VasantotSava 
l> 7 J a 8* a ddhara, a and Diirukavanavilasa by Ratnaradhya {CAL, II. 5) ; 
^ auvanollasa by Umanandan<itha {BR, II. 1907) Madhumandana (SVC, 
II. 226) ; Nisargamadhura (Mys, OML. 10). 

b He \va8 eon of Rntnadba-ra who also wrote Sangijasarvasva and commentary 
on Mudraraksara. 





CHAPTER XUI 




Section I. 

Sandesa 


315. Sandesakavya. A popular species of lyrical poetry is 
Sandesakavya or Dutakavya. In the Rg Veda (X. 10S) Sarama, a dog, 
was sent as a messenger to the Panis. In the Puranas and Ramayana, we 
have the message Rama of through Ilanuman, of Yudhisthira through 
Krsna, and of Nala through the swan. The idea of Rama's message 
was the source of Kalidasa's inspiration and to him the credit is due 
of the creation of Sandesakavya. His Meghasandeaa makes the allu¬ 
sion : 

trofretepfr nr 

Kalidasa had to justify the use of inanimate objects as messen¬ 
ger- of love by the distracted condition of the lover's mind. Bhamaha 
found fault with such impropriety and when he particularly instanced 
the employment of cloud, wind, moon, bee or parrot, it was as if by 
his time other poems of this type had been popular, though we are 
net now able to point to any such poem by name. 1 Bhavabhufi in his 
Malatlmadhava copied the Meghasandesa. 3 

316. Ghatakarpara 3 It may be that Ghatakarpara'conceived 
this idea earlier. In his small poem going by his name, 4 he describes 
the sad plight of a bereaved lady and her appeal to the morning 
clouds to convey his condition to her distant lover. Ghatakarpara 

*• srgfaimr <rar i 

crar II 

■w^r ^rr^rrftor: | 

m ^ imrfvrfcr pnrr h h-hcT ll 

T'T.VFU ■THT'fTrT ¥|T<Tcf I 

gwrfir: ll 1. 

2 - qfcrat 1 

^3 wV ll 

3* For tbo identity of Bhasa and Ghatakarpara, see under Bli5sa post. 

4. rrinted every where. 
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fie of (he nine gems of Vikramiiditya’s Court. The name seems 
L ' e a co «nomen attributed to him from the last verse of his poem 
where he vows that to him who could excel him in Yamaha he 
"ould bear pots of water. 1 The self-praise is well deserved and his 
poetry in spite of the Yamaha is free and exquisite. 0 The High 
i llna ^ 0Q ’ * n k® * ias beea held is seen by the commentaries that 

a 'e been written on it [of whom the great Abhinavftgupta was 
one J, by Bharatamallika,* by Sankara,® by Taracandfa,® Jivananda* 
, Jy _y° var 4hapa, 8 hy Kamalakara, 9 by Kucalakavi, by Vaidyauatha, 
oy V indhyesvariprasada, 1 ’ and others anonymous. , ‘ 

Hts Nitisara is a short didactic poem in 21 verses in the form 
C| f a dialogue between a hog and a lion. The ideas are amusing. 10 

Madatta’s Kyst.ialilii was composed in Sam. 1680 (162+A.D.). It 
has verses consisting of two pairs of rhyming lines, one of the lines 
being taken from Ghatakarpara, so thai four consecutive verses of this 
Poem have an entire verse, of Ghatakarpara. 13 

f 17 - Meghaaandesa or Meghaduta. A Yaksa, employed 
un or Kubera, the Lord of Alaka, is banished from Kailasa tor 


3tP-f-7 9*1%: T>T cf?*T srrKpty |l 

2. For instance, 

| 

^3T: n 

OC, T. 174. 

M-itra, IX. No. 3172. Manuscript is dated l5 ik 11650. 
nc t XX. 7910. 

DC t XX. 7920. 

Printed, Calcutta. 

Ed. Bombay. 

Gough, Records , 87. 

OC\ I. 174. 

Cc , I. 174 ; Ta 1. Cat., VI. 2719, 2723, 2726, 272?. 

Jf’trliv, 504. 8oe Jacobi's Ramayi i j, 1«6 ; Keith SL 200 
XU. 1461. 

^ instance, 


3. 

4. 

5. 
0. 

7, 

8. 

10 . 

U* 

12 . 

13 . 
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fof duty, away from his consort and his home. 1 In his 
rambles,' he makes his abode in Ramagiri in Central India, a spot 
whereof the waters are “ sanctified by the baths of the daughter of 
Janaka.” On the approach of the season of the rains the pangs of the 
forlorn lover become intenser and with a maddened mind he thinks of 
his beloved and fancies her in a like condition of despair. Then dawns 
the idea of sending her a message of affection and solace. He espies a 
cloud hanging by the peak of the hill, bound as it were northward, and 
begins the request with a praise. He takes it that the cloud made a 
response. He describes the route from Ramagiri to Alaka with cities 
and shrines and rivers, amidst sylvan scenes with allusions to tales of 
mythology, for which the Hindu has a fascination. 

Ujjain must not be missed, though it may be a little out of the 
way : 

TTT T | 

#srqifFrfc II 

Nor must the cloud fail to console the emaciated (stream) 
Nirvindhya, pining for its showers : 

st fag: 

r^q^f •• i 

^ gw 

fqfarr s 11 

On reaching the Hymalayas, the poet is full of devotion : 




eliction 


1. The source pf the theme in now discovered to be the story of Asadhakrsna 
Ekadaai, Yogini MShS|myam. A yah >, Hemamali neglected his duty of culling flowers 
for MS nr lake and stayed away with hia wife Vi£§l5k§i. Kubera cursed him with the 
di&erso h ucodenna and banished him. In the Tlyo lUyaa Qcmam&ll met sage 
MS-rUaiideya nnd on iris odvico ho obrorved Yog mi Vrafa in the dark half of AsSdha 
aud he was restored to health ,nd homo. Thic is mentioned by K Lakshmana 
So may a jin in Udyaiiapalrika, It 174. 
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e shady bowers of the Mandakini’s shores present lovely scenes: 
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^ Ki »in T 3cfc 5 g f mm 3Tftdi r -"ir: i 

3f%^: T3TF : 


The City of Al-Ea is reached. Through the splendours of that 
City, the cloud is taken to the residence of the \aksa, and the 
presentation is enchanting : 

cE*p$r =? ^F^pfr ^r^prfs- 

dr%[%^F3qggggfdcf: ^RTCI H 
qTfl‘’ ;, TRd rsisRrf^iif II 


There the cloud would see Yaksa’s sweetheart in a state of lonely 
thought and vacant look, and if perchance he was in slumber the cloud 
had better not wake her up for fear of disturbing her in pleasant 
dreams. On the approach of the cloud she would have pleasant omens : 


nmt rerr; JF"rt- 

s**frtTp% jw 



tor ever he has in his mental vision her fair frame and he says 

?ftqF 

3fT E 3Plt 5T1%R M^ptf %vrg | 

5r?i3'; f ferar; 

3 !t 3ft? irrrssqfor II 

To inspire confidence in Hanuman, Rama mentioned the incident 
of the Tilaka: 

im w fcir?% g r%5 II 

and Yaks a gives hero a parallel: 
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fujsMr gtr *r 

fast frsf retifq $$cfr mt tajp I 

ST^Ftf yf-zm tm *F 

ser^ i%?tt orft TOR li TTORl ii 


He remembers the words of Si$a 


^rofr irrMr strati irr'cfwrd if | 
qrct 5rfa?Wf^r ^ ^5rcfr#t II 



and adds a word of consolation: 

<r^ff% mfa f?r?TTT nr nn: «Rr<F^«3; I 
^F^F'd g^gqncf m 

^ 75rr ^fatSlS II 

Then follows the assurance of reunion. Here does the poet 
combine the sensuous and the divine : 


sipJRar ii g3rnwrr5R*iH ^FfTnif 
mt\ *mro. nnq ^g?r ofcrr *?fofa<rr I 
Tilf^F^i fa^THld S cWkitrfaw 


ffRTW^: qR®FcF5f^R^Fg ^TFQ II 


lhe poem ends with a word of thankfulness and benediction; 

^F^ fapt srrfqr *n^fr; 
inroftr ^ ir fa rtf farofar.-1 


For lofty conception, artistic design, aesthetic sentiment, divine 
idealism, delicate embellishment and graceful expression, the poem 
stands supreme nnd it is a monument of poetic art in the architeo 
turc of letters. 1 


i. Ed. Gvenrwh,. ; Ifid, vah notes rod fcranftUUou (i) by K. P. Pathalc, Poona, 
(li) by B. G. Khare, Bombay, (iil) by S. Hay, Calcutta, (iv) Ed. with notes by 
G. R Naiulafglkar, Bom <y. El. with comm -.nfcary by ITaripada Chattopadhyaya, 
Calcutta. Ed. with vocabulary by Sfcenzer, Bresl iw. Tr. into Englhb v ( r j Ly 
Wilson, London, and into German by Max Mullor, Komgsburr; and by s, ? butz, 
liivlriirdd. Ear n oritioal mi.ivoiahlou by li. L'lrAmyy* b*avi, *oo Anti'rayairika Annual 
Number (1027), 100, and by B. Vonl- 1 , ^mayya, Bhorati (102?), y f j, Boo also 
M. Pmgacharya’s critique on Moghavimh 4 1 and A. V Gopalachurya’e Saudcsadv- a- 
BvuSevn iini iu Udyanavah ilia , Triv U, 
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Commentaries. There are commentaries on Megha- 
sandesa by Kavicandra, 1 Laksmlnivasa,* Caritravardhana,® Ksemahamsa- 
gani, u Kaviratna,® Kysnadasa,® Cintamani, T Janardana, 8 Janendra, 9 
Lharatasena, 10 Bhaglrathamisra, 11 Kalyanamalla, 13 Mahimasimhagani, 13 
Rama Upil^hyaya, 14 Ramanatha, 16 Valiabhadeva,’ 6 Vacaspati Kara 
Govinda, 17 Visvanatha, 10 Visvaniifchamisra, 19 Sasvata, 90 Sanatana-sar- 
man, ia Sarasvntitlrtha, 22 Sumativijaya, 93 Haridasa Siddhantavagisa, 91, 
Megharaja, 95 Daksinavariu, 26 Purnasarasvati, 87 Mallinatha, 33 Raraa- 
natha, 20 Karaalukara, 80 Sthiradeva, 81 Gurunatha Kavyatirtha, 82 Lalii- 
mohana, 8 ' Haripada chattopadhy ay a, 84 JivananAa, 8 ® Srivatsa Yyasa, 86 
Divakara, 87 Asada, 88 [JJavikara, Motijitkavi, Kanakaklrti, Vijay;isuri],® 9 
and some anonymous. 

R. Krishnama chary a's Meghasandesavimarsa is a delightful dis¬ 
course on the verses. 40 


CC t I. 4G6. 

PR, III. 395. 

PR, III. 395, VI. 345. 

PR t III. 395, VI. 346. 

CO, I, 466. 

CO, t. 466. 

CO, I. 466. 

PR, HE. 19, App. 8*24. Mnuuscript 
dated Sam. 1406. VI. 344. 

3. PH, VI. 314 . 

10- 20, 415, 994. 

11* CO, I, 466. 


1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 


19. Oudli, XVII. 14. 

20. CQ, I. 466. 

21. Oxf. 125. 

22 . Cambridge University Library. 

23. Ptt, I. 128. 

24. Printed, Calcutta. 

25. 00, I. 466. 

26. Printed, Trivaudrum, 

27. Priutel, Sriraugam. 

28. Printed, everywhere. 

29. 0*/, 125. 

30. 00, I. 466. 

31. Tanj. Cat., YU, 2885, He lived 


12. 10, 529. This mentions common 

tary by UOyotekaw. in Benares, Manusanpts aro dated Sam 

00, I. 466. 165 6, 

Rice, 23. 32 

Ox/, 125. 33 

Ed. by Hultixh, Madras, P# t II. 34 . 

„ 85. 

Oxf, 125. 3 ^ 

NW, 626, 37 * 


l^d. Calcutta. 

Ed. Calcutta. 
Ed. Calcutta. 
Ed. Calcutta. 
PR, IV. 23, 84. 
10, 1516. 


14. 

15. 

16 . 

189. 

17, 

18. 

Bhiiui 11 19 ; App ' He was 8011 of 1 -tukaraia and Anabujevi and of the 

--am i amily, He had two wives and by the second wife two * 00 * Riiuda and 
^mh.undbylbeUr^^fc Uo w, s ,»«.»! 

i of AbbayuJovii who sunooedud Bh^ijivdviiraauri. t|o compound bis Viveini. 

' m $am. ]2i8. (PB, It. 101 and IV. vi.) 

PB. IV. lc'. ]j ^5 ,1L m CC < h 466 ; 0udh > XV - 30 ; III. was ; BKQ t U; 
40. Printed.'Madras 
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■,^>^19. The tale of Meghasandesa stops with the direction to the 
cloud. Sequels have been thought of by later poets. Kisnamurti, son 
of Sarvasastri of Vasisthagotra of the Circars, wrote Yaksollasa 1 2 at the 
beginning of the 17 th century. He calls himsell Abhinava Kalidasa 
and wrote also a bhana Madanabhyudaya. 3 Mandikal Rathasastri wrote 
MeghapratTsandesa 8 9 Korada Ramacandra wrote Ghanavrtta. 4 Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Paramesvara Jha of Mithila wrote YakSamilanakavya. 5 
Bhatta Vamana's Hainsasandesa embraces the same theme. 6 


320. The poetry of Meghasandesa is enchanting in the extreme, 
and not merely the theme, name and metre Mandakranta were adop¬ 
ted, 7 by many poets, but the lines of Meghasandesa were interwoven as 
part of their own verses, so as to make up Samasya. Meghavijaya wrote 
Meghadutasamasyalekha. 8 So too are Siladuta,® Cetoduta, 10 Nemiduta. 11 12 
In Nemiduta, Vikrama, son of Sangama, describes the life of Nemi 
after his renunciation and the message of his queen through a moun¬ 
tain. In Parsvabhyudaya, i3 Jinasena used a line or two of Megha¬ 
sandesa. Nilakantha, son of Janardana, was a tutor to the harem of 
Alahaviradikhan of the 17th Century A.D. He wtote Cimanicarita, 
with phrases taken by Meghaduta. 18 


321. In the hands of Jain poets this form of poetry took a religious 
turn. In conveying news to their preceptors in Vijnaptipatra, doctrines 
of philosophy were inculcated and explained and consistent with such 
fancies the messenger used became cetas, manas, bhakfi and the like. 
Siladuta of Caritrasundaragani composed in 143 J A.D. describes, 


1 . TO, II. 2066. 

2 . TC, II. 2073. 

3 . Printed, Mysore. See para S3 supra, 

4. Printed, Madras. 

6 , Printed, Darbhanga. 

6 . DC, XX. 7072. See para 128 supra. 

7. For such poems, C. Chakravarthi, 1BQ } III. 273 ; Aufrecht, ZDMC , LlV . 
616; Paper by E. V. Viratj^havScbarya, Vijianagaram. 

8 . Printed, Bhownagar. 

9. Printed, BenareB. 

10. Printed, Bhownagar. 

11. Printed, Bombay. 7 J R y IV. 25. 

12 . Ed. Foma by K. P. Pathak with available introduction, and Ed. Bombay 
with the commentary of Sriyogirat P.tulit ficSrya of Sravan Btlgola. Jinasena’s brother 
waR Narendrascna and the* latter's d^oiple Mallisona wrote the poem NSgikumara* 
Carina an ! T,Lj3. Arch. Duf). (1925). 12 . On Jinasena’s and Gmjabhadra, see Lit. to 
Central ProiinciS Cat. xxiii, and elso para 22^ svpta. 

13. CC, I. 189. 
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Cakravarthi, how “Sthulabhadra, a great Jaina prince, renoun¬ 
ced the world at the death of his father and became a disciple of the 
great Jaina sage Bhadrabhanu ; how the former, who came to his cit) r bv 
the order of his preceptor was not the least moved by the persuasive 
arguments put forward by his wife Kosa against the prudence of his 
taking the order and how in the long run, on account of the powerful 
influence of his immaculate character (sila), he was able to prevail 
upon his wife and persuade her to become a nun and thus put an end 
to all earthly sorrows and sufferings.” 

Merutunga of Anchalagaccha composed a Jain Megbaduta in four 
cantos on the life of Nerninatha.* He became a Suri in Sam. 1426 
(1472 A.D.) and studied under Mahendraprabhasuri. He lived till 
Sam. 1471 (1527 A.D.). 1 * * 4 

322. Some later poets similary used this style of composition 
for ethical and philosophical teachings. 

In Kakadu^a, 5 a fallen brahmin in prison sends a message to his 
beloved Kadambari (drink), a satire on society meant to teach 
morals. In Induduta the poet embodies a devotional message to 
Sri Tap a Ganapati from the city of Yodha. 6 

In Iiamsasandesa 7 (anonymous) a person disgusted with the world 
wanders in the forest and sends Hamsa as a messenger to S^iva in 
Dvadasauta and to Muktikanya through the route patcakra. 

Hanasayogm's Hamsaduta is a communication between Bhakti and 
Jivatman. 8 

In another anonymous Hamsasandesa, “ The outstanding feature 
is the two-fold course, namely, the Adhyatmic an 1 the Yogic which are 
in accordance with the significance of the name 'Hamsasandesa.’ 
Among these, the Adhyatmic course is the attainment of Sivasayaja 
by a man who is dependent on the Prarabdha Karma and is conse¬ 
quently passing through wordiy existence, after he is freed from all 


1. Printed Sri Yasovijaya Jain Gf'a i tha-n a la , Benares. 

He wrote also Srikunnlrapatamaljakavya and Mahip31aoariJa. 
corner, Scr Bhownagar, with an elaborate introduction. There is a 

4 °* ”^ arrt l na3ur i» PR* IV. 1‘20. See Nandargikar’s Int. to Itagh , 19 note, 

tupra *) author of Prabau^haciojamani, ia a diilerent poet (see para 11',) 

Sa *. XXIII. 173. 

T Panted, Bombay. JHAS, (1884), 450. 

*' IV. 5047. 

S. Toe manuswiio is said to bo with the-Raja o f Phiraktol, Malabar. 
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dlv bonds and his identity destroyed by faith, understanding, 
hearing, steadiness, tranquility, endurance and other kinds of austerity. 
The Yogic course is the mind’s journey through various stages begin¬ 
ning with ‘Susumna’ up to ‘ Dvadasantendumandala ’ and its final 
repose along with Bhakti in the state of Amritayoga.” 1 


323. The following are other poems of this kind : — 

Uddhavadula ( a ) by Rupagoswamin, 3 and (b) by Mndhava f 
Uddhava-sandesa, anonymous ; 4 Viprasandesa by Kochunni Tambu- 
ran ; c Subhagasandesa (a) by Laksmanasuri, 6 and (/;) by Narayana ; 7 
Prin|haduta by Bholanatha ; 8 Krsnduta by Npisimha ; 9 Garudasandesa 
by Bellamkonda Ramaraya. 10 

Pavanaduta (a) by Yadicandra, 11 and (b) by Dhoyi ; 13 Vataduta by 
Kr?nanatha Nyayapancanana ; ls Marutasandesa (anonymous)/ 4 ' 

Tulasiduta by Vaidyanatha ; i5 Manasasandesa by Vinjimuri Vira- 
raghava ; 1G Manoduta, 17 (<?) by Vrajanatha, son of Ramakrsna, 18 (b) by 
Vtenudasn, 10 (c) by Rlimarama, 23 and (d) two anonymous; 91 Madhurostha- 

1. Printed Triv. Sansk. Scries. No. 103. It is accompanied by a metrical 
commentary. 

2. Printed, Haeberlin, Bombay and Calcutta, DC, XX. 7910, 7963. 

3. Ibid. SKC t "5. He lived In Talitanagari aoout the beginning of 19tb 
contary. 

4. Infc. to the Jaina Meghaduta. 

o. JR 46', (1900) 763, He lived at Kodangalur in Malabar. 

6. Printed, Tanjore. 

7. JBAS , (1884), 449. He was in the court of King Ramavarmin of Jayasimha* 
nad {LiM5i7 A.D.) 

8. J0, VII. 3890. 

9. CAL , IT. 4. 

10. See para 239 sup^ul 

11. Kd. Bombay. He .vrote the play Jruinasuryotjiya on tho tenets of Digambara 

Beet. {Jaina Gr#:>thavali ). 

12. bH. Mad cas and Calontta. 

13. Ed, Bombay. 

14. Printed, Madras. 

15. Samskrta Sahitya Parisbafc Library, Calcutta, 

16. OML, No, 2964. 

1,'. rhere is a MauodutakSvya (SKC^ 70, 237), a d. t criplion of the relations 
between JivS jmiu and PiiramS Jman. 

18. Printed, Bombay. Tt was composed at Bradacanya in 1758 A.D. and is a 
message by Dranpadi to Kr$na. 

.'9- IOC , VH. 1 470. Mitra , II. 613. It is in Yasant ^llaka nr ioj. 

20. Bangiya Bahifcya Pacishat, Calcutta, No. 1281, It is in Sikhacini metro, 

21. Jaina Granthavali, 332. SEC, 170,287. 
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sandega ; l Pad&nkaduta (a) by K^SJpas ar/abli anma , 3 and {l) by. Rhola- 

nathci ; 3 Bhakiiduta by Kaliprasada. 4 

Candraduta 5 (a) by Kr*snacandra 6 (b) by Vinayaprabhn ; T . Induduta 
{a) by Jambukavi or Jambunaga and (b) by Vinayavijayagani; 8 
f?atyukasan<Jesa by Niirayana. 9 

Kokiiasandesa x0 ( a ) by Varadacarya, son of Vedantadesika; 11 (b) by 
Venkatacarya, son of Satakratu 'Fat-aryn, : 12 (r) by Gunavardhana, 13 (d) by 
Udclnnda^ 4 and (<?) by Narasimha Kokasandesa. by Visnutrata ; 16 
and Rajhangadu^a. 17 

Hamsaduta by Raghunaf-hadasa ; 18 Hamsasandesn (a) by Vediinta- 
deseka, 10 (b) by Rupagoswamin, 30 (r) by Bhatta V am ana, 21 {d) by 

1. Mys. OML % 251. 

2. Printed Bombay and Oaledttw. Ro was in tbe Court of King RnXiiutama of 
Naddea aud composed it in Sika 1643. 

3. IOC, YU. 1467. 

4. Mitra , HI. 27. 

UPR, II. 153. 

c * BR, (1891), 354. 

7. PR, IIT. 892, in Mai ini metre with* &n|yvyao»k&. hi (1907), tin 
manuscript is dated Sam, 1342. He wrote also Juusati^, PR, IV. 90; V, Lis* of 
Authors. 




8. Printed, Bombay. 

9. Cat. Trav . 195. 

10. Ed. by W. F. Gunavardhana, Now York. 

11. Thin is xnaationad in Guruparf.inparx (Mysore), 200. -a also his Hahav 
S3n4e»a. 

13. Tan?. Cat. r VII. 2863. 

13i Soe Ceylon Antiquary, IV. pt. ill. 

^ -M. See Cochin State Manual, 61, 72 ; Travancoro Stato Manual, 430 \ DO, XX, 

<469,7910. This was in response to Bhrngasandosa ofVasuduva; DC, XX. 7914, 
xtx CSU , H01, Bbrngaa.-mdcsa (Bbramirasandesa) is noted as the work of Jfva 
gOoWavai. Too;:o is a Bbrn^asau4e<a, printed in Sahridaya, XXIV, 57. See para 251 
supra. 


15. CAL , II. 5. 

IS, TO, TV. 4487. 

*7, Printed, Mysore. CAL, II, 16, 

18 * T\C. Sen’s Vaugasahi|ya Fadcaya, 850 

13. h i, Madras and Mysore and recently by Sambasiva ^astii, Macfens with com¬ 
mentary. See pari, 121 sujtra> Thctv are several commentaries on it (i) by i disciple 
oi .-»;tniv3saoi KanXkagort: {DC XX 7974) (ii) by Tar §ia fiwauii (h i. Mysore) 
^ i( h u philosophical inter^r* a dor., and (iii) by KiBgadJjacarya (El, with English 
1 r * ^d Notes.) 

„„ ^‘ : -d* Bombay and CaloutU. Tluro are eomaaentaiioe on it by Nfaimha, 

Raroatfankfraand ViSvamUba Oakravaiti. See JRAS i 1884),- 4501. 

21 , DC, XX, 7970 This is the earn.' as Vumana BhaXa 

47 
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jfUviclhana Kavlndracaryasarasvati, 1 and ( e ) by Venkatesa a , (f) by 
Purnasarasvati, 3 and (g) two others anonymous. 4 


Pikasandesa (a) by Ranganathacarya 5 and (/>) by Kocha Nara- 
simhacarya f and Pikaduta, anonymous. 7 

Sukasandesa 8 (a) by LakSmidasa, 9 {b) by Rangacarya, 10 and (c) by 
Karingampalli Nambudri j 11 KJraduta {a) by Ramagopala 13 and (b) by 
Varadacarya, son of Vedantadesika Bhramaraduta by Rudra Nyaya- 
vacaspapL Bhattacarya; 14 Catakasandesa (anonymous); 15 Cakorasandesa (a) 
by Perusuri, 10 (b) by Vasudeva; 17 ( c ) and by Venkatakavi ; 18 Padmaduta; 18 
Mayurasandesa (a) anonymous, 30 (6) by Rangacarya, 31 and (r) by Snni- 
vasacarya. 33 


1. BTC. 163. He was the author of Kavindrakalpadruma and in his praise 
Kavindracandrodaya was written. CO, I. 88. 

2. CO, I. 753. 

3. See Int. to Triv . Sans. Scries , No. 103. 

4. DC, XX; TO, IV. 5042. 

5. Jfid. Srirangam. He was son of JRaghouatha.of Royadurgo, of Sathainar^ana- 
gotra. He lives afc Tanjore. He was born in 1884. He wrote also HanutaatprasSda 
Btotra and a play Bremarajiyam, an adaptation of Vicar of Wakefield. 

6. Ed. Tirupati. He is son grinivasacharya of Tirupati and a living poet of 
talent. He also wrote Garudasandesa. 

7. The manuscript is in Chinbaharan Ohakravarti's private library. 

8. CAL, II, 16. 

9. DC, XX, 7964. There arc commentaries on it by Dharmagupta (TO, II, 3925), 
by Gauridasa [Ibid, 1049), and by Manaveda [DC, XX, 79C4). It is a long poem in 12 
chapters describing many parts of Malabar. See JBAS t (1900) 763, (1884) 404-8. Ho 
lived in 10 and 11th cent. A.D. and belonged to Karingampalli Ilom near Adoor in 
Cochin State. 

10. Rice, 2250. 

11. Opp, 2721, 6241 ; JRAS> (1900) 763. It was composed in 1480 A.D. 

12. JASB\ (N.S.) I. 41. Notices, II, Series I, No. 67. Sanskeita Sahitya Parishafc 
Library, Calcutta. He was probably in the Court of RSmacantJra of Nuddea, 

13. This is mentioned in Ciurnparampar2, Mysore, 

14. HPR, II. 153. GG, III. 112. He is different from the author of BhSvavilasa, 
(Printed, Kavyamala, II. 111. BhandarkaPs List, No. 71). There is another Bhra- 
mai.iduta in Bikanecr Library, see Bik , 229. 

15. JliAS, (1881). 151. The poet applies for the patronage of King RSmavarman 
cf Malabar. 

10. This is mentioned in the prologue to his Vasuraan AUnataka, DC, XXI, 
8497. Tanf, Cat. VII, 2860. Author h.il title Navma PaUnjali. 

17. He wii'3 the authi>- of Sivoday* etc. Tho Us. is with M, BunakrUhna Kavi, 

16. Irfys. OilC. 246. 

19. CASH. 102, Ed. Calcutta. 21. CAL, IT. S. 

20. TO, IV. 4296. 22. Printed, Madias. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Citrakavya 

324. Citrakavya embraces all ingenious forms of poetic com* 
position. Hemacandra says, 

The ingenuity is displayed in the arrangement of letters or in the 
combinations of letters, making different words or different senses. 

These are sabdalankara , or verbal figures of speech. The figures that 
make up a Citrakavya are Anuprasa ,, Yamaka and Sfesa* 

325. Anuprasa or Alliteration is of two classes. Said anuprasa 
and Padanuprasa, or Alliteration of Letters and Alliteration of Words* 

The former is of two kinds, Cheka and Vr((i f meaning the repetition of a 
single consonant and two or more repetitions of one or more 
consonants. There is a special kind called Ldlanuprdsa where the 
letters and sense are the same, but there is difference in anvdya or 
syntactical relation. 

326. Yamaka is a permutation or reverberation of words 
Called by some ' Chime/ It occurs when the same letter is repeated or 
when the same word is repeated with different meanings with a 
regularity in the places of repetition, the beginning, middle or end of 
the foot or the whole foot or all the feet or in alternative feet by altera¬ 
tions of caesura. Caesura are of three kinds : &Yt.tkhald occurs on the 
transference of the caesura by T he separation of an entire letter; 
Parivartaka y on the resumption by a letter of its own form on the 
cessation of its conjunction with another otter; Chrnaka on the 
disappearance of a word on the disruption of conjunct letters. 

327. Sli.sa or pun is in letters or in words, Sab^ai/^a and 
ArfhctileSa. fhe latter occurs where the form docs not vanish by a 
change in the position of words. 

sift fffoa m$tb ii 

In the former a series of letter may or may not be split into 
difterent word* to make different senses, abhanga and sabhanga : 

m a l 

sWcRT*I {Sabhanga) 
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328. Nitivarman wrote the poem Kicakavadham. The poenl 
is instanced by Preraacaudra in his commentary on Kavyadarsa, as a rare 
instance of a poem opening with asfh or benediction. It is a favourite 
of Pandits of Bengal. It is mentioned by Bhoja in Sirngaraprakasa and 
quoted by Namisadhu and Sarvananda and several lexicographers. It 
was probably composed earlier than the 9 th century A.D. In five cantos 
the poem describes the episode of the Kicaka’s assault on Draupadi and 
his assasination by Bhima as told in Virataparvan of Ma.habharata, but 
adopts only such parts of the narrative of the epic as suit the purpose 
of his poem, Ucrayamaka. “ In the history of Sabda-citra in Sanskrit ”, 
u has been said " Kicaka-vadha marks an important stage of 
developinen;. Perhaps Nitivarman wrote this yamaka-kavya, to illustrate 
the extent to which yamakas might be used a? accessories in the 
delineation of a ra3abhasa like Kicaka’s Sringara .” 1 There is a com¬ 
mentary on the poem by Jantirdanaspna* probably of Bengal and an 
earlier glpso by Sarvananda-Naga . 8 


1 'he benediction is in the name of Siva and K^na. “ Then follows 
to tha end of the first sarga, 4 eulogy of the poet’s patron, whose 113 m c 
is not given, but who appears to have been a king of Kalinga, for 
whoso. delectation Nitivarman wrote his interesting tour de force in 
yamaka and slesha. TLo narrative does not commence till we come to 
?<arg^ it, which, like the first, fourth and fifth, is composed entirely iu 
yam aka, 1 he third sarga. which gives us Draupadi’s Jong speech to 
Yudhisthirn and his brothers, illustrates slesha, with occasional lapses 
into yamaka at th beginning and at the end. Considerable skill 
is displayed in managing these verbal tricks, and some of them are indeed 
very happy, and not in the least laboured, like those of Nalodaya,”* 


329. 

f Nala. 


Naiodaya, a <harfc poem in 4 cantos, describes the life 
1 be « mef aim <. he author is to show off his skill in the 


manipulation of the mosi. varied and artificial metres, as well all the 
elaborate tricks of style exhibited in the later K&vyas, Rhyme oven is 
introduced, and that, too, not only at the end of, bin within metrical 
imbis. I he really epic material is but scantily treated, narrative making 
vvayjfor long descriptions and lyrical effusions/’ 


t Trf'riTTipsrfrfJr l 

II—p. 87. 

Ri. ty c; h, De, vvi&h »u elaborate introduction and notca for feho Da-oii 
Lnlversifey. See alwo JBAS, (|02C?), 109. 

3, h c. Int . xxiv ; 10, 1181. 

1. Mitra’s Motives t No. Gib ; Harap«wad Basfcti’s Nolives, 1905 ; 10, 1493. 
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There are commentaries on Nalodaya, by Maliinatha,* PrajnSkara- 
misra,“ by Krsna, 8 by Tiruvenkatasuri, 4 by Adityasuri, 5 by Haribhatta,® 
and Nrsimhasarma, 7 by Jivananda,** by Kesavaditya, 9 by Ganesa, 10 [by 
Bkaratasena ; by Mukundabhatta, by ^ivadatta, by Ravideva, by Hari- 
ratna, by Atreyabhatta], 11 by Prabhakaramisra 13 and others anony¬ 
mous. 38 


330. Raksaaskavya 34 is a short piece of twenty verses in an 
enigmatic and alliterative style, containing a description of sylvan 
scenery around, by a person roaming about in the forest with his spouse. 
1 here are commentaries on it by Premadhara, by Sambhubhaskara. by 
Kaviraja, by KpS?acandra, by Udayakaramisra, 15 and by Balakpsga Pava- 
gnnda. 10 


331. These two poems have been attributed to Kalidasa and the 
latter also to Vararuci. Ramarsi in his commentary on Nalodaya says 
that it was the work of Ravideva, son of Narayaha. 17 

wHrr^iri ^ w-^rcr: I 

__ (/BAS., Extra No. 1887, p. 337) 

1. DC , XX, 7923. ~ 

2. Printed, Calcutta, DC, XX. 7924* He was a native of IvJithila and son of 
M^naradhopadkySya Vidyadkara of Punva^tdini (Poona). Earliest Ms. ia dated 
3aka 1736. 

а. DO, XX. 7926. Tan/. Cat,, VI. 2787-94. 

4. DC, XX. 7927. 

5 * DC, XX. 7931. T'Vij. Cat.. VI. 2795. 

б. case, 89. 

7 - Ibid., Tanj. Gat;, VI. 2807. 

8 * Printed, Calcutta. 

9. Pit , in. 

10. 20, 2634, 

n ' CC, I. 280, II. 60; III. 60 

12. PR, IV. 21. 

13. DC, XX. 7933-30 ; TO, II. 2591, Tanj. Cat., VI. 2797, 3793, 2S00; 10, 31G0. 

11. Ed. Bombay. 

!-*• Ed, Bombay. DC, XX, 7939 ; 100, 1493 contain* a commentary also. 

16 * CC, 1.428, II. 117. 

The commentary was composed in Sam. 1661 (1607 A,I>.) JASU (lb37) Extra 
oumo^r, page p. 1337. Pumar^i was one of tho Ihroo soai? of VrtjLd!; i Y\«Isa, who lived 

^ U ^ aVaUa Ueac Ba&han during the reiga of Sultan Salim and who wrote a common¬ 
er; i°V bo B hagavav-a at Patten, boa Pi?, IH. 20, App. 6 )1. 340: :<d Keilhorn’s 
p 1^, XIX. 34. A manuscript in i\mj. Gat, VI, 27S2 gives fclio name, 

av^ova, FOa of Bhatta Nadyas*: 

?1_r =^gsrf59TO. 
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13ui Vitinu, another commentator, calls the author Vtisudova, son of 
Ravi : 


ffit =qg$: qf^gct: i 

*%3wrfMr: ?sr’TfcR=t 5 3[R'q'<J5r%ar : !ir: l 
swfrerciSfaraT: mar %cir mrgqr qramr; 11 


A king Rama is mentioned in the introductory verses as in Tripura- 
dahana of Vasudeva and A. S. Ramanatha Iyer therefore concludes that 
Nalodaya must have been the work of the author of Tripuradahana who 
lived in the beginning of the 9lh century A.D. 1 

332. Sobhana was a staunch Jam and converted his brother 
phanapala into his faith after prolonged effort. He was known as 
Sobhanamuni, He lived in the Court of Dhabi in the. 10th century A.D. 
His stuti also called Caturvimsatika consists of 4 groups of verses, “ the 
first in praise of 24 Tirlhankaras, the second in praise of all the Jinas, 
the 3rd in praise of the Jain duarme,‘-aaa'~ratri31OTti' in ■■'praisTof 
various deities.” The verses are so constructed that the second and 
fourth line of each verse agree to the letter in sound, and bear different 
meanings, llhanapala wrote a commentary on it. 2 


333 Srivataanka was the son of Rama alias VedavyS-Sa, the 
second son of Kurattalwar * He lived abouf the beginning of the 
12th century A-D. His Yamakaratnakara 4 is a poem in arya metre on 
bn Kr$ria and is followed by his own commentary.® 

334. Dharmaghosa was a sage who died in Sam. 1357 (1301 
A.D.) He wrote veroes capable of four different meanings. His 
Yamakastuti is well known, on which his successor Somajilaka wrote a 
commentary. 6 


1. 8se para 65 supra. See JMy, XIV. 302 ; JRAS, (1925), 2G3. 

2. Translated and odited by Jacobi ( ZDMQ, XXXII. 509). On the com. see 
Huhler, 3b. A kad. Wien , (1882), 570-2. See I J R t I. 69, app. 101, III. ap. 22, iv. 121; 
Weber, iSt, IE. 914; Smtisuri's Prabhavakaoariti, svii, 314. 

3. See para 207 supra t 

4. Printed, Madras, DC, XX* 7797, 

5* For instmc3 

qsrnprifltra i 

6. PR, ill. 17, 310. 
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L '^ 335 - Mananka* calls himself a King (Mahibhuj) iu his gloss 
on Gi^agovinda. 9 Ho is quoted by Rayamukuta in his commentary on 
Amarakosa (A.JD. 1431). Besides a commentary on Malatimadhava, 3 
he wrote Yamaka poems Brndavana 4 and Meghabhyudaya. 6 

336. Venkateoa was the son of Srinivasa and grandson of 
Venkatesa of Atreyagotra He was born in Kali 4697 (1596 A.D.) at 
Arasanipalai near Kanci. He was of the family of Venkatadhvari. In 
Ramayamakarnava 6 and Ramacandrodaya T he relates the story of Rama, 
the former in the yamaka style. Probably he is the author of 
Slesamala.® 

337. Gopalaraya or Gopalasamv, son of Jinavalli Immadi, 
V enkataraja, was a descendent of Immadi Ankusa, 0 and must have 
lived in the latter half of 18tb century. His RainacanArodaya 10 in 
5 Uchwasas gives the story of Rama in Yamaka form. 

338. The following works are in this style of composition ; 
Dharmaghopa’s a Yamakastuti 11 Srisayamakasataka 1 * Acyutaliia,"’ Rama- 
lHamrta of KrSnamohana, 14 Radhaprasiida, 18 Yamakasikhamani of Kysna. 
kavlndra , 18 Yamakabharata of Anandatirtha, 17 Yudhisthiravijaya etc"., of 
Vasu deya, 18 Sauricaritra 18 and Raghudaya of feVikantha . 80 

1. CO, I. ' ~~ 

2. See PR, III. 11, 380; CC, I. 154. 

3. 10, 108, 805. 

4. Printed, KSvyasangraha, Caloutta. 

5. PR, I. 119; III. 11, 291. 

6. Ta'ij, Cat., VI. 2631. This was composed in saka 1578 (1656 A.D.) 

1. This is a long poem of about 30 cadtos. Tanj. Cat., VI. -2G58. There is 

a commentary by the author himself {Ibid, VI. 3604.) composed in Kali 4736 
(1035 A.D.) 

8. Mys . OML, 260. 

9. See DC, XX. 7732. 

10. DC, XX 7839; CAL, II. 11, There is a commentary on it by the author 

I^e manuscript stys it was written on the full moon day of Asvayuja Krttika Saka 
1706 (1684 A D.) • . ’ 

11. PR, III. 17,310. 

12. Mys. OML, sup. 11. 

13. TO, IV. 4531. 

14. CC, l . 378. 

15. IOC, VII. 1464. 

16. See para 213 supra. 

17. Opp , 2261. 

1^. Printed, Bombay. Seo para 65 supra. 

19- Mys. OML, Sup., 10. It was composed in Malabar in 1700 A.D. 

IV ’ 5059 ' ,vith commentary by Rmlmmiira, TC, IV. 4318. The poot 
ir.. os me Yamaka competitions of Ravideva and Kul.^ khamjeva, 
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SleSacudamani of Srinivasa, 1 SleSollasa of Sivaprasada, 0 Slesa- 
eampuramayana of Venkalacarya, 3 Slesacintamani of Cidatnbara, 4 
RamaStaprasa of Ramabbadra, 5 Prasabharata of Suryanarayana, son 
of Visvanatha of Kasyapagotra. 6 


Citraratnakara of Cakrakavi, 7 ViseSanaramayana of Viraraghava, 
Somakunjara’s Citrakavya, 0 and KySnamohana’s Ramalilamptia 10 

339. Citrakavyas appear in numerous forms. In Nalodaya and 
Kicakavadha there is the narration of a single story and the cleverness 
consists merely in the combination of letters which can form words of 
different senses. In Dvisandhana poems, the same verse gives two 
different meanings, and thus narrates two distinct tales. Besides those 
already noticed, there are Sandhayakaranandin’s Ramacarita which 
depicts at once the story of Rama aud the history of his patron Raraa- 
pala, 11 and Anandakavya. 12 Raghava-yadava-pandavlya has verses of 
three meanings, and relates three different tales. Pancakalyanacampu 
deals similarly with five different tales and Saptasandbana with the lives 
of seven gre; men. Somaprapha has a Satarthiknvya, where a verse 
has a 100 different meanings. Ramakrsnaviloma has the first half of 
each verse repeated backwards in the second half and narrates the 
stories of Rama and Krsna. 

In Naray ana’s Niranunasikacampu, Surpanakha complains to 
Ravana of Rama’s assault and because her nose and ears had been cut 
off, the poet aptly eliminates all nasals, which Surpanakbci could not 
have pronounced. 13 


1. 

TO, IV. 633. 


4. Tanj. Cat . VI> 2848 

2. 

00,1. 677. 


5. Printed. Kavyo.m5.la, Bombay, 

3. 

Bice. 254. 


6. Tanj. Cat., VI. 25S4. 

7. 

TO, XV. 5564. Hero is another 

work of this name: DC t XX. 8054. 

8. 

Tani. Cat-., VI. 2671. 

11. 

Ed. MASB, III. 1-56. See para 189 supra. 

9. 

Jcs. Cat. 51. 

12. 

CC, I. 46. 

10. 

CC, I. 518. 

13. 

TO, IV. 4206, For instance : 


5i 5T ivmTtf fa* t 


For Niro§thya verses, see Tanj. Oat ., VI. 2739. An instance of Nirdantya, 
Nirmurdbanya, Nirantastha and Nirusaiaka ' in Ptataparudriya (vi. 3^). 


l 

SWT II 


d also in Sftbityafot.uakara, Yl, 29. ct t uq. 
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exercised thoir 
or instance: 


intellect to frame 


<§L 

verses of one or two 


<f^ri 3 rrt i f^r f^r \\ 

Sahityaratncikara , VI. 31. 


** pfwr Jrrcr <1NIW jr 1 jr^rt str^t gsRvrg^ h 

KavyanuKisana, V, 

340. Nitthala Upamaka Venkatesvara was son ofYigva- 
natha and Eamamba and probably lived near Yizianagaram about the 
middle of 19ih century A.D. Hebvas a poetic genius of modern times of 
rare merit and has left an instance of poetic composition at once graceful 
and unique, a combination of accrostics of surprising ingenuity. In the 
apparent garb of a poem on Ramayana, RAmayanasangraha in 30 
cantos in prose and verse (composed in 1S66 A.D.), he has arranged 
the letters of verses, so as to form four more poems out of partifcola,- 
lelters combined and read together from the verses. It is therefore 
escribed as Cafuicitragarbha. He has imbedded his own name and 
f escription in one of such devices in his Balakftnda. 


The poem Gauriyivaha is formed by the regular combination 
of the first letter of the verses of kandas from Ayodhya to Yurt ,1 ha and 
describes the marriage of Parvatt. 

The poem 6rirangadiksetrajiahatmya is formed by the regular 
combination of the first letter in the second pada of the verses from 

kandas Ayodhya to Yuddha. Here thirteen shrines are described with 
‘heir theological history. 


The poem Bhagavadavataracarita is formed by the regular 
combination of the first tetter of the ihird pada of the verses from 
andas, Ayodhya to nddha, and describes the incarnation of Yisnu. 

The poem Draupadikalyana is formed by the regular combi¬ 
nation of the first letter of the fourth pada of the verses from kandas, 
Ayodhya to \ udrtha, and describes the marriage of Draupadi. 

Above all a combination of the first letters of each of the verses in 
Batakanda makes up RaMAkaa yca. 1 


341 , Bandha is the name given to verses in which the letter® 
are arranged in the form of sword, lotus, car. serpent etc w " “ " 
Mamma ta ’ 


^Tr?fTffrilgdr 

1, rc, IY, 5091-5037,' 

4S 
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There are Bandhas in various poems and works on rhetoric. They 
are numerous in Venkatadhvari’s Laksmisahasra. Yenkatesvara’s Citra- 
bandharamayana is wholly composed of verses of various designs, such 
as Kankana, Chakra, Andolika etc . 1 2 3 

Kamalasnalikastotra of Venkatacarya, son of Xrsimha of Sn- 
vatsagofra,* is another feat of alliterative ingenuity, a garland of lotuses 
in praise of Laksim. It is accompanied by a commentary : 


*rrdrt% qrarcwRdrodr trr n 
?rrqr sdTdddindWdW I 
TTr m if cTcTcUTT dtlFTld 3JTT li 


Kankanabandha is the most ingenious in this class. In it the 
narrative is formed by rewriting a verse, for instance, of 32 letters back¬ 
ward and forward from a particular starting point and thus making 64 
verses in all. The story of Ramayapa has been so related. 4 5 

In Venkatesa’s Ramacandrodaya the 26:h Canto contains Bandhas 
and there is a Kankanabandha 


didrstar^r^rcr ll 


342. Vakrokti is a clever diversion or subversion of a saying. 
The intended meaning of a word is wantonly not understood and 
the person addressed, most often reprimanded, perverts the meaning of 
the word to avoid an inconvenient answer. So says Mammata, 


wr TPprr dr *rr wrr%fd'<ir fewr II 


Tbore is the first verse of MudrarSksasa in illustration: 

r>4cfr d fkfe ft 3 

nfWWfd^dt'lftfadJlfo d ffcijd jrdf: I 

1. KSvyaprakasi, IX. 86 cl. icq. 

2. Tanj. Cat., VI. 2728 35, with YagnatiacayanS’s commentary, bee also 
Pta$aparu4»yflf Ahujana. vii. 0 3. Rahijyaratnakara, vi. 25 and all books on rhetoric 
in chapters on Sabd3IankSra.. 

3. DC, XVIII, 6864. 

4. Soe para 97 supra, 

5. Tanj Cat., VI 2658. S&? para 239 suvr^, 
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ytr psrfa *mg raw ^ tort ’pfRT:- 
fttfgfiRirRrli mtRs Rr^TOrorf: il 



There are Ratnakara’s Y akroktipancasika, 1 2 Rambhasukasamvada, 3 4 5 6 
Sivarama s Laksmi-Sarasvatlsamvada 8 and Girijilkamalavivada.* 

On \ akrok-fci, as Ike essential of poetry, Kuntaka wrote a treatise 
Vakrotijivija." 


343. Dygiott poems consist of verses that can be read in 
any two (or more) languages. 9 Here is an instance of identity in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit: 


tfr^rir gp *R*gg I 

faftqrar trf ^ II 

344. Srinivasa Kavisarvabhauma was a poet of tke Court of 
Kretia Raja lldeyar, Maharaja of Mysore, of tke last century. Besides 
Krsparajaprabkavodaya, a poem on his patron, he wrote Krfnarajaja- 
yotkarsa in prose and verse in such a way that with an alteration in 
punctuation the work becomes Sanskrit or Kanarese. 

345. Cyuta is a species of composition in which the main word 
is indicated by the omission of a niiitra, half mujra, bindu or varpa* 
So Ilemacandra says 

^ srgsft 1 

Por instance: 

apfom-p tot | 

,; 5’ pqfr wwi II 

346. Gudha is another species in which some word is concealed 
in the verses. Hemacandra says : 

1 . Printed, Bombay with commentary, 

2. 3Jys t QML i 254. 

3. GO , I. 540. 

4. PB, IH, App. 203, 

5. Ed. by S. K, De, with critical notes and Introduction ; PR IT, if. 19 

6. Mys, rirc/t, fop, (1919), 67. 
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For instance: 

w i 

%wr faftlryaV l 

fafcT# shciVt II 

^ “ srfr’* fT% wrr || 

- Krsxakavi, son of Raghunafha DikSita, wrote Kriyagopanarama T 
yana or Candrakalavilasa, a poem in 14 cantos, on the story of Rama- 
yana. The merit of the poem is that the predicate is concealed in the 
verses. 1 

347. Vidagdhamukhamandana of Pharmacia, a }ain> is a 
collection of enigmatical verses, in 4 chapters, on different topics in 
Citra varieties. There are commentaries on it by Turacandra_,of 
civarajadhani, 1 by Durgadiba and by Gaurikan^a and Narahari and 
one anonymous. Yisvesvura's Kavlndrakarnabharana is a similar work. 

348. Yagbhu^ana of Ramacandra of Bhargavagotra is a group 
of periphrastic and curiously composed verses in praise of various Gods. 
He lived somewhere on the banks of Tamraparni in the Pandya 
country.® 

purghataklivya is a highly artificial poem of 80 verses in praise of 
Various deities with an anonymous commentary. There is a poem of 
that name attributed to Kalidasa printed in Bombay. 4 

1. r J'C, 1,10, 89G; IV. (with commentary), 

For instance • 

I wm tMtqfa; II 

1 tainted, Bombay. TC, III. 3277; DC, XX. 2090 ; Mitra, iy, 294, 

For instance; 

SFtosfa? $Rf 5frg?j[<{f sjq; | 

^ SR?* ^3^ |l cRfft? 

3. TC, III. 2747. 

For instance: 

<vm ^ i 

fRrft foa to* h 

4, IOC, Yll. 1488, 
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Kavirakshasiyam is a poem of 100 verses of involved meaning by 
an unknown author, calling himself KavirakSasa . 1 There are commen¬ 
taries on it by Naganaraya, son of Devanaradhya , 3 and two anony¬ 


mous; 


s 


349. Nagar&ja was the son of Jalapa and grandson ofyidya- 
dhara of Karpatigotra. lie is spoken of at the end of his poem Bhava- 
sataka as a King who was the ornament of the Taka race. “Taka race 
here mentioned is probably the same as that to which Madanapala, 
the patron of the author of the Madanaparijatha, (work on law) 
belonged. It was a family of petty Chiefs whose capital was as stated 
in the introduction to the latter, a town of the name of Kashtha 
situated on the Yamuna to the north of Delhi.” Bhlivasataka “ consists 
of 101 verses, some in prakrit in each of which a certain person is 
represented to be doing a certain thing in a certain condition and the 
reason why he or she does or the minor sense of the verse is meant to 
be found out by the reader. It is however given at the end of the 
verses .” 4 


CamatkSracandrika , 8 (i) by Kavikarnapdra, (ii) Narotfcamadnsa and 
(iii) by YCvesvara, and Vyajoktisataka of Trivikrama* are similar. 

350. Sitliramlya or Sabdodaharaya of Bhaskarasuti, son ofRann- 
swami Diksi^i, narrates the story of Rama and is meant to illustrate gram¬ 
matical forms like Bhattikavya.’ Sabhydbharana is an anthology; with 
double meaning, in 9 chapters, by Ramacandra Bhatta of Aiialade^a. 
1 he last verse interlaces the last svtra of Panini with ingenuity. 
He was a great grammarian. There is a commentary on it by Govinda 
(jyotirvit), son of Nilakantha, of the family of astrologers of Sjvapun un 
the banks of Godavari. 

1 . DC t XX. 8021. Printed, Bombay, The‘c ia a fanciiul reason given for the 
peculiar name: 

3UT$ri ^ flRHtp?.* I 

stsjt (fin 3^5 #RT8(r«in5 n 

a. DC, XX, 8025, 

8 . Ibid., 602(3, 802?, 

4. Ed. Bombay. PD, III, 21, 838 ; IV. 69; BB, 1882-8), 9, 109. 

There are Bk5vavils5a by Ru\akav> (Printed, Bombay), Bhavu45|aka by Veukata- 
c3rya (Mys. OjIL, 680) and Bhavauianjari by Rama, i-oa cl KTsnagopaia of Atreya- 
getra (It. No. 297fi). 

5. CC, 1. 183, III. 30. 

0 . CC, II. 147. 

7. rCUY.5863. 
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Sarvasena’s Harivij-aya is a poem with double entendre describing 
the victory of Plan, while the same text directs the movements in chess 
play . 1 


Section II 

Some Modern Poets. 

351. In the 19th century, Gangadharaeastri T ailiu 8 a of 
Benares wrote* the philosophical poems Hamsastaka and Alivilasisal- 
lapa; Duhkhabhanjanakavi of Benares wrote a biographical poem 
Candrasekharacarita ; and Paramesvara Jha (Mahamahoplidhyaya) 3 
wrote Yaksamilanakavya, a sequel to Meghaduta. 

352. Subr&hmanya Sim, son of Sankara-Narayai^a, was born 
in 1850 at Kadayakkudi near Pudukkota. Pie was 7th in descent from 
the famous Chokkanatha Dlksitta. 4 He was a Professor of Sanskrit in 
Rctja s College at Pudukkota and passed away in 1913. His learning 
was versatile. He was very good at poetry and grammar and proficient 
in singing and painting. Plis Plarikathas attracted an enchanted 
audience and were known for their devotion and erudition. Besides 
t.r A e play Valli-Bahuleyam, in seven Acts, depicting the marriage of 
\ alii and Skanda and a bhana Manmathamanthana and a prose piece 
Santanucarita, he wrote several poems Buddhisandesa, Padyapancaratna, 
llaratlrthesyarastuti, Sfikasuktisudharasayana and stories adapted to 
music, such as Ramavaiara, Visvamitrayaga, Sltakalyfina, Rukmini- 
kal) ana and Vibhutiniahatraya etc. His Dolagitas and Ifallisamanjaris, 
songs on various deities, are interesting, particularly those relating 
the whole story of Ramayana. 

By far a very valuable poem is Asecanaka-Ramayana. In 199 
verses m Xrya metre where the first three padas narrate the story and 
the fourth pada impresses a moral. Tbs work is unique and represents 
VilmlkPs work as a mine of ethical precepts. 

353. Krtnarama, was a professor in Ayurveda in Jaipur State 
about 1900. In his Kachavamsa and Jayapuraviiasa, he described the 
greatness of the ruler of Jaipur. Among many poems he wrote are 
X 'y lUnkarastaka, Palandusataka, Muktaka-muktitvali, Hol5maho|sava 

1. See Cat. CP t Int. ly ; No. G8G1, For verses on , seeR, No. He 

2 . Printed Bouares and D&rbhaoga. 

3. He also wrote a romance like V£3ava4atta. 

4. Except the works printed by M. L. J. Press, Madras an 1 the other mauuscripta 
are with the poet’s sou, 8. Sankara Narayan?* B.A,, Aoo^aat GeueraPs Office, Madras. 
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^rasatuka, a poetical epitome of several important Sanskrit works, 
eirics he wrote Chanclaschatamandana. 1 

Pra.r 334 ' M Shtmker,aI Maheshwar Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya of the 
n ° ra ^ a & ar community lived in Jamnagar in 1S44-1916 AD He 

hesZ e ed ed P ° e,ry at the ag - e ° f 1S - Maharaja of Jamnagar 

He served ^ ° f Srghrakavi > e - an ex tempore poet, 

rears a “ Rawa j ira j Masala of Morbi in Kathiawad for many 

Dhr * 1“°^ - S ’ nany work - Stnitri-carit-ra, Candraprabhacaritra 

.• «da} anataka, Gopalacintamani, Anasuyabhyuduya, etc. 

lie u 3 fpro f y enka / e8a Vamaaa Sovani was son of Vamana Vittala. 
. '* „ s ° r of Sanskrit at Meerut and Allahabad and lived in ISS^- 

(rp\ SOn V - Sovani is Professor, Rajknmar College, Raipur 

Ldrl^r hlS W ° rkS ’ 311 Priat8d ’ th6re ar9 the minor Poems, 

candr' l . f. aVarga (phdosophical), Divyaprabandha, Kalahari, Rama- 
oVj . ' ya P n 4 cantos) and a biography of Sivaii Chatranati 

l"oem a K-rd rabana -' ITis admiration °f KSHcjasa is illustrated in his 
poem Kiihdasuprnsamsa. 

i„ tuSj&rb* N.r„i„,ha Acharya, lived 

Alvasti ™ was f ' le son °f V irr.raghava and Rang-imM „f 

Of the.72 T!° mt0r ofbis Tami 'y was Mudumbai Acan, one 

tor - v ~ - V t l;PaVa Acaryas set “P b >' Ramanuja. One of his ances- 

cTme ffboT' 7 " had T° S ° nS< V6rSed " music ^.literature andVhev 
our Voet wa 71 J‘ S f™ S ‘* a - Mudurabai aad Sahitya-Mudumbai and 
and h . ° f h ° l«Mer lme. His learning was all comprehensive 
and he was honoured-as a poet laureate in the court of Vijay arumi 

about n'a JI i ra - a ° f Vi > ayanagaiam (Vfaagapatam District). He wrote 
about 114 works m different branches of literature. Among his dramas 

aid h- J r^ aVyity ° ffa ' RSJahamsr - van3lak a. end Vasavipasanyaprakarapa 
a d h C Itsnry - loka diamafises the story of the solar eclipse" ZZ ’ 
his mapr poems are Ramacandraka t ham r t t and BhagnvafL, which are 

ZlZ 21 N-H h t! S " and ffiinor poems 'are KhalSva- 

r .. a d Kl, - lrahas ya. He wrote a romance in prose a camnu 
I jjvalananda, and a work on poetics, Kavyalankarasan^aha. ‘ 1 

“ 7 * MedepaIH Veakataramanacarya, was Ids pupil. Born 
Anakepalb m Vizagapatam District, and educated under 




in 


, * . ana educated umW 

iflerent teachers of great merit, he has been the senior Sanskrit profes 
sor m the Maharaja's College. Vizianagaram. His Gmf„ C 

- rad StateV'd 


See & ' Wa 4»Ua’8 introduction to Naiyujha, BombayT 
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yjMbandhas and is a valuable treasure of devotional lore and exhibits a 
classical style rarely seen after the 15th century. Above all his narra¬ 
tives in prose of many plays of Shakespeare, on the line of Lamb’s 
Tales are specimens of elegant simplicity. 1 His history of rhetoric 
written in Telugu a , which is an epitome of the results of literary research 
in the sphere of poetics. 8 

358. Hetnacandra Roy, Kavibhusana, is the son of Jadunan- 
dana Roy of Yarendra Kayastha family of Gautama gotra. ' lie was 
born in tho village of Ramanagara in Pabna District in Bengal in Saka 
1 S0+ (l88'i A.D.) on 18th Asvina, After a distinguished career in the 
Calcutta University, he has been professor of Sanskrit in Edward 
College, Pabna. His poems are remarkable for lucidity of expression 
and embrace thrilling theme- of love and romance. They are Safya- 
bhamaparigraham, Subhadraharartam, Haihayavijayam, Pandavavijayam 
and Parasuramacaritram. 4 

359- Mathuranatha, popularly known as Manjunatha, is the 
son of Dvarakanatha and was adopted by Sundaralala, a Pandit of the 
Court of Jaipur. lie is of Gautama Gotra, born on Asadha Krsrta 
Saptami Sam. 1940 (1890 A.D.). His ancestor Bavijidiksit was a Tehigu 
Brahmin who settled at Benares, and a later descendant Manuladiksit 
came away to Prayag. The family was known as Devarsyavatsnku’ 
after the name of a t illage Devarsi, gifted to him by his pupil there! 
About Sam. 1700, Srikrsnabhatta was bora. His scholarship is highly 
praised by llariharabhatta in Kulaprabandha. Having been honoured 
by the C hiefs of Bundi and Amber, he was made the Stale Pandit of 
Jeypur. There at Jeypur he wrote the poems Tsvaravilasa*, Padya- 
muk^avali*, Tripurasundartsjivaraja 1 , and Alankiirakalanidhi. 

Mathuranatha^ is the_ Superintendant of Sanskrit studies in Jeypur 
Slate - Ia Ws hlanjukavitJnikunja (Bower of poetry) he has gathered 

Printed Madras. 

1. R)r another rendering, see Index, 

2. Printed, Madra 3 , 

8, Printed, Madras 

4. Printed, Pabna. 

6. PJR, HI. 893, 00,1. Cl. 
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poems Sahityavaibhava, Jayapuravaibhava, Samskrtagathasap^a- 
sali, 1 Sanskftasarvasva, and Kavyakalarahasya. 


“ The poem is divided into several sections/’ Says Gopinatha 
Kaviraj, “with verses on different subjects in each. The description of 
the seasons, the representations of the various moods of the human 
ntind, the delineation with touches of humour at intervals cf the darker 
phases of the modern social life, all these have a ring of freshness and 
spontaneity about them which mark them out as distinctive of true 
inspiration. The author is at his best in his manipulation of the metres 
not merely those which are current in the Sanskrit classics but even 
some new varieties coined by him in imitation of Hindi, Urdu and 
Persian.” 


360. Srisailatatacarya, better known as D. T. Tatacarya Siro- 
mani, is the senior professor of Mimamsa, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi, 
1 anjore Dt. lie was born in 1892 at Tiruvarangam in .South Arcot. 
1 Us powers of Sanskrit elocution are remarkable. Among his poems 1 
are Kapinamupavasa and lUugdhanjali. 

1- This is a literal reading of HSla’s Saptasatl. 

2. Printed, Kuinhakonam. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Section I. 

Subhasita 

381. Subhasita, generally spoken of ns anthologies, are 
various collections of verses as several topics, proverbial, erotic, ethical, 
descriptive and devotional etc. They may be the composition of one 
author or selections from other authors. In some of the collections of 
the latter class, the names of the poets are appended and they thus 
serve as valuable' landmarks in literary history. Many of these poets 
ire now only known by name and their works are not available. 
Treatises on rhetoric often serve the purpose of anthologies, for they 
quote verses in illustration from various poets and works by name. 
Works of single authors may be classed under Laghu Kavya, while 
collections may stand apart as essences of the whole Kavya literature. 

362. Kavindravacanasamuccaya 1 is the earliest of antho¬ 
logies now available. The author’s name is not known, but among the 
authors quoted MayBra, Yakpa^iraja and Rajasekhara are the latest. It 
must have been composed about the end of the 10th century A.D. 
The value of the work has been enhanced by the excellent introduction 
of h. \V . Thomas which contains information on many unknown authors 
and collects their verses quoted in other anthologies.® 

363. Nandana’s Prasannasahityaratnakara is an anthology in 
1000 stanzas. “The compiler is very proud of his knowledge of 
Panini and Sahitya. He says his work is beyond computation. lie 
commences with Sivavrajya. This work is compiled in imitation of 
Kavi vacana-samuccaya in which collections of verses on different 

subjects are called Vrajyas. That is Buddhistic, while the present is 
Hindu.*” 

364. Amifcagati was a pigarabara Jain ascetic and pupil of 
Madhavasyna. 4 He wrote D harmapariksa 8 in Sam. 1070) and Subha- 

1. Printed, Calcutta. * -- 

by P^r hiS al '° l,9en d0 “ e in the I «**»*<* to Subhasifayali 

3. Haraprasad’s Sastri Ncp. Cat . No, 1574 

4. PR, IV. 

5. Weber, 2St, II, lHQ, 
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atnasandoha in Sam. 1050 (904 A.D.) during the reign of Kin^ 


Munjal of Jlhara . 1 

365. Sridharadasa son of Vatudasn, was a Mandalika or a 
governor under king Laksmanasena of Bengal. His Saduktikarnamrfa 
composed in Saka 1127 or 1205 A.D. comprises various topics from 
select authors whom it names. 9 


366. Jalharaa or Arohaka Bhagadatla Jalhana Peva was son of 
Daksnndeva, They were ministers of the Yadava King Krsna. His 
Sfiktimuktavali was composed in Saka 1179 (1257 A.D.) during Kona’s 
reign by \ aidya Bhanu Pandita or Bhaskara at the instance of Jalhana* 
The introductory verses give an account of Jalhana’s family and are 
summarised by R. G. Bhandarkar thus : 4 

There was a person of the name of Dada who belonged to 
the \ atsa Gotra and appears to have been in the service of the 
Yadava king Mailugi, called in other places Mallugju Vijjana, of the 
Kalachuri race, who had usurped the throne at Kalyana in 1157 A.D. 
" as not allowed to enjoy it peacefully. Besides internal disturbances 
he had to face the attacks of the surrounding chiefs. Mailugi appears 
from the above to have been one of those who were hostile to him, 
and. Dada, who commanded his troops of elephants, fought a battle 
v ith Vijjana. • Dada had four sons named Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba, 
and Gangadhara who contributed to raise the importance of Mallugi’s 
kingdom. Mahidhara succeeded his lather in the command of the 
elephants and had to conduct the war with Vijjana* His son Ananta 
appears to have assisted his father and captured many elephants from 
ins masters powerful enemies. Alter Mahidhara’s death, his brother 
Jahla succeeded to his office and is said to have restored Bhillaraa’s 
kingty power firm. Bhiilaraa was the son of Mailugi and acquired 
finally the paramount sovereigty of the Dekkan for his family, about 
lae }' ear 1187 A.D. jahla ted a maddened elephant into the army of 
tbe Gurjara prince and obtained fame as Bhagadatla. Bhagadatla is a 
prince mentioned in the Mahabharata who fought with Arjuna with 
grea t bravery. Jahla spread terror into the heart of Mall a t frightened 

2. Ibid. 55 (1882-8) 45 ; BIX. wftjh * 

Hug introduction on the inscriptions of the Par^inSra dynasty. On Muuja, See under 
■^heja post, 

a. Printed partly by Bain’tvaiarasirmj, Calcutta, CSC (1003) 106;, MUra’g 
u.No. 1160, ZDStQ, X '.XVI, 861-88, 509-5 ». For anhor'a name', see 
Aulrceht’s pollen ioog. No. 578; ArtAS (1908), 1028-1003. 

3. DC, XX. 8100. 

4. Report (1897). 
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e forces of Mallugi, who must have been an enemy of Bhillama, and 
vanquished Munja and Anna. Who these chiefs were we do not 
know, and a great many of them had to be vanquished before Bhillama 
could acquire supreme power. The Munja mentioned here was not 
the celebrated prince ot Dhara of that name. Jahla captured many 
elephants and gave them to his master Bhillama. Janardana was the 
son of his brother Gangadhara and he appears to have succeded as 
commander of the troops of elephants. He taught Sirnha or Singhana 
the art of managing elephants and thus enabled him to conquer Arjuna. 
Singhana, called also, Sirnha was the son of Jaitrapala and Bhillama. 
If he- was taught the art of managing elephants by Janardana, it must 
have been so when he was a young man and during his father’s reign. 
Singhana himself came to the throne in 1210 A.D. Janardana’s son 
Lakshmideva succeeded to the office and contributed by his courage 
and bravery to consolidate the power of king Krishna. Krishna was 
the grandson of Singhana and ascended the throne after him in the 
year 1247 A.D. Lakshmideva constructed a large-tank and had an 
extensive and beautiful garden. His son was Jahlana, who w ith his 
brother assisted king Krishna by his counsel and commanded the 
troops of his elephants. He compiled this collection of elegant 
sayings. 

Suktimuktavali is in two recensions, shuft and long. 1 2 3 4 * It is parti¬ 
cularly valuable for its preservation of the famous verses of Rajasekhara 
enlogising great poets, of whom some are women. It begins with a 
summary of the contents. 

367. Sarngadhara was the son of ipaniodara, grandson of 
Raghava and great-grandson of Ilammira Bhupaii of Bakambbari 
country. Jt is an anthology of 46B9 verses, some by the collator, and 
was composed in 1363 A.D. 9 

388. Vailabh&de^a’a" mbhasitavali* has 3327 quotations of 


1. DC, XX. 8109, 8116; PR. III. No. 370. For a full review and list of 
authors, fcee Peterson, JRAcS, XVII, 57-71. Keith, SL, 22‘2 ; Qoackenbos, Po$ms of 
Mayura , 9 note. 

2. Ed, by P. Peterson, BSS , Bombay and partly by Aufrecht, ZDMG, XXV, 155; 
XXVII, 1, 77 ; DO. XX. 8092, Boo BohtiingLs notes, ZDMO, (1873), 625. 

3. He is different from Vailabha4eva, tko commentator whom he quotes {sec 
par* 23 cupta for further elucidation); PR t IV. 11C 1 f rod Peterson, InttoSahh. 
111-4. A.B, Keith, Bull. Or. Studies, V. (cannot be earlier than 15fch century A.D ) 
B.K, Do, c IRAS (1927); D. C. Bhattacharya, JRA8 (I92S). 

4. Ed. by P» Peterson , BSS. Bombay. For a review by Buhler, toe LI, XV. 
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great value in literary history. He was a KHsmirian and his authors 
are mostly of Northern India, lie must have lived after Sultan Zainalab- 
din of Kasmir (1417-67 A.D.), for he quote.- Jonaraja, who was 
contemporary of that Sultan. 1 


369. Nilakantha Diksita was betitled Prabandhasagara by King 
Kamavarma of Vanci (Travancore) of the 15th century. In a poem of 
IS stabakas called Varnanasarasangraha he elaborately describes 
several objects, seasons, countries and deities. 9 


370. Sri vara was pupil of Jonaraja. Jonaraja continued Kalliana's 
chronicle till 1412 A.D. and Srivara followed till t477 AD, Besides 
Kathakafituka and Jainarajatarangini, he wrote Subhasitiivali where he 
quotes about 400 poets. 8 


\ ijayasenasuri wrote Suktiratnavali in 54 verses in Sam. 1647 
(*091 A.D.) 4 It apgehts from the Prasasti on the Vritti oh Yijaya- 
prasastikSvya, that another Suktiratnavali was composed by Hemavi- 
^bere is also a Suktiratnavali by Vaidyaratna, son of 
amabhatta, but authors are not named. 6 


w.71. Haridasa, son of Purusottama, of the Karana clan was an 
U dbitaiu of the Maharaja-Kharagada. Puru^o^ama had four sons, 
^jrMtadasa, Damodara, Narayana and Haridasa. Haridasa was a. 
worshipper of Gatjesa and was proficient in all sciences and arts. He 
composed 1 rastavaratnakara iu 1614 probably of the Yikratna sainvat, 

at J ata l )a dana during the reign of Varavirasahi in 21 chapters on 
various topics. 6 


( <i>i ^ Harikavi was a poet of the Deccan. Cakrapani was his 
mother. His anthology Haravali or Subhasitaharavrli shows an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the literature of the whole country from 
r ashm ir tg^Heccan.' 7 He quotes from a poet of Akbar’s- Coutt (called 


1. See JomirajVs Rajatarargup, 7. 

d . 2 f«P°’. XX ‘ 8037, He ' vrote oommontar ? on SautiikithoJaya ; (DO, XX. 7886,). 
a Je te ' 5u o£ 1511163 R5m aywn»aa and God Svarman of Calicut of tho 15th centm-y 
A -°- See para 169 supra 

3- Peterson, o c„ VI, iii. BKR, 61 ; BB, (1833-1), 51. 

1. Printed, Bbowuagar. 

6. IOC, 1208. 


«. Hiu-aprasaa Sastr;, Xep, Cal., page 312 ; Otidh, VI. 4, CO, 1. 360. 

TW, «*• «*. IP 57-64. For a synopsis of quotations, see 

(CC f V m uamud< Thei * i9a Subhasitava.jt.ii of Ifari 
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ariyakatidasa) and from Jagannatha’s Bhaminivilasa and must there¬ 
fore be assigned earliest to the latter half of the 17th century A.D. 
To the student of literary history this anthology presents many points 
of interest. 2 3 


Vrajaaatha was iD the Court of King Madhava, son of [ayasimha 
Who was a descendant of Prthviraja, and lived about sam. 1809 (17-»3 
A.D.) His Padya$arangini with commentary in 12 tarangas is a large 
collection.* 


Kavyasangraha is an anthological collection of verses from various 
sources enumerating groups of nine, eight, seven, six and five noted 
persons, things and qualities, possessing similar characteristics ® 

373. The following are other anthologies : Pad\alm r tatarangini 
f Hari Bhaskara, 4 * Padyavali (i) of Rupagoswamin, 6 (ii) of Mukunda* 
and (iii) of VidySbhugana 7 ; Padyamuktavali of (l) Ghasirama, 8 Govinda- 
bhatta* and (ii) Padyarartasarovara : S5 10 Padvasangraha by Kavibhatta, 11 * 
Padyavenl of Venidatta, son of Jagajiivana. 13 

2 . He mentions a Bbojaprabandha by Rajafekhara and quotes two verses from it 
and one of these authors is Panc&nana. Oa this, Pefceroon (ic. CO) infers that the 
author ol the BalarSmSyana etc. may have composed a Bhojiprabandha and says 
ESjalekhfta was a contemporary of Somadeva author of Ynl^laka (composed in 
8i>3 A.D.) aud of King Bhoja who3e date of aocession he puts at 960 A.D. There is a 
HarSvali by Purusottama, ( PR , III. 363.) 

2 . PE, IV. 2C~32. Author’s namas are not given. For rTerences, see Thomas. 
Ini, to Kavi. 

3 . DO, XX. 3030. 

For instance : 

4. BR, (!864-7) No. 850; PR, IH. 395 ; CSC, (1908) 02; 'CC, '1. 824; It 
contains 860 quot-vtious from various Ysisnava authors, such as Y 0 g e4vara, Lakjmi- 

<ihara, Scidharaswami, SubiiSaga etc. There is a commentary by the author’s sou 
Jayaram t. Authors are named. For list, sea BB, (1887-91) Isil: see Auirooht’s article 
in ZDilO, XXXVIII, 544-7. 

6 . Ibid. 

6 . PR, IV. 27. 

7. PR, III. 895. 

8 . CC, I. 824. 

9. PR, (1884-7.) 

10. CC. I. 331. 

11 Panted, Haberlin, 629. 

13, BE, {t?84-7} No. 375; J3E, (]'s37-9l) lx. Authjrs are uvnii. It was 

OQinpviQl in the regiu of Kupacor Shah Jghan (1025-5G A.D.) 
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^.^^rnstavacintfimnni of Candraciida, Prastavatarangipi of Sripala, 
Prastfivamuk^avali of Kesava Bhatta), 1 2 Prastavasiirasangraha of Rama- 
sarma, 3 Prastavasara of Lauhtyyavirasenn* Prabtavarafnakara of Hari- 
hara. 4 


Subhasitakatistubha of V enkataclhvari, 8 SubhaPitamuktavali (i) of 
Purufottama 0 and (ii) of M a Lhu r ana ilia/ Subhafifavali of Snkalaklrti, 9 
Subhnsiiaratnabhrmdagaia by K. P. Parab,® ;Subha3jtaprnbandha or 
Bhojakrt asubha§ita , 10 Subbasitapatnakosa of Bhaita Srikrsna, 11 * Subha* 
Sitaratnavali of Urn ii m ahes vara Bhatta, 13 Sarasangraha qf Sambhudasa, 18 
Sarasangrahasudharnava of Bhatta Govindajit, 14 

Subhasitaratnakosa. by Bhatta $n Kpsna, 15 * * Subhasitanlvi of Ven- 
katanatha, 1 * Subhasitapadavali, annonymous and by Sriiiivasacarya, 4 * 
Subha^itamanjari by Cakravait.i Venkataearya probably of lvalyana- 
puram * * ; 1S Subhasitasuradruma 9 (i) by Keladi Basavappa Naik and (ii) by 
Khanderaya Basavayatindra ; 20 Subhasitasarvasva by Gopinatba. 91 


Subhapitasudhaaidhi by Sayanacarya,** Suktivaridhi by Peddabbatta," 


U CC 9 I. 359. 

2 * HPR t II. 135. 

3. HP ft, 1.236, 

4. PR, (1887). 

5. DC, XX. 8096, On the author, see Chapter on Campu post, 

6 . CO, I 728 j PR, III. 397 IV. 31 ; IV. 31; VI. 367. SKC t 175- 

7. NW, G9G. 

8 . DC, XX. 8108. 

9. Printed, Bombay. 

10. CC t I, 7*28, Thomas, bit . to Kav t 12. Authors arc not named. 

11. CC , I. 7*28, BR, (1833-4), No, 93 ; 6G, 3G0. Authors are not named, 

13, CC, II. 174; 

13. 10, 2159, CC, I. 7*28. 

14. Also called BabhyalankSra SamyogafBR, (18S4-7), No. 417; BR. 
(1887*90), ixii, Authors are named, 

15. CC,I. 728. 


Printed iu part with commentary by Narasimha (DC, XX, 8098) 

DC, XX. 8099, 8101. 

He also wrote Mu§ikapancaka (TO t I, 873) and Vj^cikapaucaka 


16. 

17. 

18 * TO, I. BOO. 
(TO, I. 828). 


19 ‘ TO, II, 2569, where author’s names are not given. 

20. Hioo 9 24G, CC, I. 723. 

2b PR, IV. 81. 

105 ; TO, I. 1054; TC, IV. 5*241, 5044. Written at tno instance of 
Ung Karnpa of Vijianaga? in 84 paddhati contains an account of SSyana’a family. 

of FAi 8117 in ^ family of Mahtmahopa4hy$ya 
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SubhaSifaratnakara (i) by Munidevabarya* (ii) by KjSna,* (iii) by 
K. s. Bhatavadekar* (iv) by Umapati, son of Nirmalanatha, 4 Sukffmukta- 
vali (i) of \ isvanatha, son of Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya,® (ii) of Puru- 


sottama and (iii) of Mathuranatha® Subhasita b}' Harihara, 7 Sabliasia- 
rangasara ofjagannathamisra ;• Suktavali by LakSmana,® Subhiisitavali. 110 


SubhaSita,* 1 Subhasitamuktavali,*® Subhasitasamuc-. aya, 78 Subhasita- 
sudhanandalahati,** Subhasitasuradruma,*® SubhasifaratnanwJiV 8 Suhha- 
fitamanjdti, 17 Snbhasitarnava, 18 Subhasitasangraha. 10 

Catudhara, 40 Caturatnakara, 31 Ciituslokas." 


1. PR, I. 74. 

2. PR, III. 35, 54. 

3. BE, (1887). 

4. printed Bombay, 

5. BIk. Cat. 

G. 00,1.723. 

7. VM. 

8. Milra, V. CC, X. 728. 

9. CC, I. 690. Composed in 1867 A.D. 

10 . Kuppusami Sastri’s Rep. (1916-9), 40. Of the rare authors and works are 
Visvadhika, Purandara, Udharna. Dandin’s 2nd verse of Avanpsundarikat.hS, Taruna- 
ayao.!~;;.»{i, BrhatkajhS, VySsa Satakarni, Snndarapdndya, ValUbhadeva, Oajendra. 
simha, Bavignpta, Amrjavardhana, Cappata<jeva, Suvarnavis{ar», Ankdvall, B5ma- 
hhudaya. It quotes Someivara and must have been composed later than 1130 A.D. 
Pot another work of (his came, see IOC, 1518. 

11. BE. (1883-4), No. 91. Authors are named. Thomis, hit. to Kav. 13,14. 

13. Ibid. No. 92, IR, \ l. 867, Ulwar , 1094. Authors are not named. Another 
larger work of this name is in Aufreoht’s collection, No. 61 in 34 Mukjaroanis. Authors 
arc rzt named. See Thomas, M. to Kav. 13, for contents. 

• 13. CC, l.- 72S. Authors are not named. 

14. DC, XX. 810-3-4 ; Taylor, I. 140. 

15. TO, II. 2569. 

10. TO, I. 794, CC, m. 150. 

17. CC, 1. 738; DC, XX, 8099-8103; TC, !. 800, 871, It.I 1681. This is 
prabably the same as the work of Cakravarti VenkatSehSriar TC, I 800 

18. TC, I. 463. 

19. PR, III. 397 ; RPR, II. 249. 

SO. DC, XX. £033. This contains 0 Paddhatis with 915 ver=‘j. There fas 
commentary on it, DC, XX. 8035. 

21. DC, XX. 8035. This mentions KIkatiudra and must be later than PratS- 
parti dca. 

J2. DC', XX. 8036-1053. Theso ace different collections. 
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Padyaracana by Laksmanabhatta, 1 Rasikajlvana by ^Gadadhara 
bhatta,® Subhasitasarasamuccayya, 8 Sarasangraha by Sambhudasa, 4 
Sabhyalankarana by Govindaji or Govindjit, 8 Sabhabhusapmmanjarl by 


Gautama.® 


373-A. Sundaradeva’s Suktisundara T was composed about the 
beginning of the 17th century, His anthology is valuable in that it 
contains verses of various poets * * * 4 5 6 7 8 of the 16th and 17th century in 
praise of the rulers of that period, particularly Mussalman. Among 
these are Akbar (or jallaladina or Kabilendra), Muddapharasaha, 
Nizamasaha and Shah Jehan. He must have been very familiar with 
those. Courts and here is a verse in which he has used some Urdu 


terms : 

^qm ^ra^frfcT ^ I 

mm cr smr ll 

Emperor Akbar is thus paised by Akbariyakalidasa : 

^ mm 

$ W: ^ \m i 

mmm f$ to 


1 Printed, Kavyamala, Bombay. ZDMO , (1888), 545. 

2 * Annals, XII. 396-9. CC, I. 49, H. 116 (composed 17th century). 

8 , BPR t Oat, Yll, No, 5454. 

4. HPR } Cat , VII. No. 5443, Here Muddafar Shah,[who ruled in Gujarat about 
1561 A D. is praised, 

5. Colleated Works , II, 325. 

6 . TC , VI. 6984. 

7. See Article by Har Dafcta Bharma* COJ , III. 133 ; PO, I. 52. 

8 . Akbariya Kalidasa, Kaviivara I. (CC, 88 ), Kubvudiksita, Ganapap, Gauri, 
Gmdracuda, Gbanaeyama, Jagajjivana, Dbaranidhara, BSlSjibbatta, Bhayyabhatta, 
bhanukara, Mauni RanganStba, Sri YSgnika, Ramaeandrabbatta, Lak§inana, 
Vecidatta, Sackaramisra, Hanumat, HarinarayS^amum. 

Of these ; Oastdricpoa was sou of Bhatta Pu£ugot|ama. author of Anyoktikam 
-hhara^, Can4ra4ekharavi95bak5vya, Kar^aviryoJaya and PraBplvacintfunavi 
(CCt I. 180). Bh a* v a Bit a it a was son of Xr$nabhatta and brother of Advaitabhatfc'.. 
^hc latter wrote liamalingavar^aDa cr Takrar§mSyana at Benares in 1628 A.D* 
(BPR t c a t. VII Iho, 5214). EamaCAISDBA wro^e R3dh3carita (CC, HI. 1107.) 

A 
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and Emperor Shah Jehan is praised by Harinarayanamisra : 


5fidr foptfr ^trrMr tort | 

*R*rt Rsrfr g^RTicr efad II 

Virasimha (1500-1540 A.D.) and Ramacandra (1555-1592 A.D.), 
Kings of Rewah, are praised here>by poets Ramacandra and Akbariya- 
Kalidasa. I, * 3 


373-B. Acarya Kavindra or Kavindra (which is only a title) 
“was originally an inhabitant of some town on the banks of the river 
Godavari. He had studied the Asvalayana sakha of the Rgveda and 
had mastered other branches of learning also. In his very childhood 
he lost his interest in the world and heaving taken Sannyasa made 
Benares his abode. The Sannyasin must have met Shah Jehan when 
the persecution of Hindus was at its highest and the Pilgrim-tax was 
re-imposed on pilgrims to Allahabad and Benares. The Sannyasin 
seems to have exercised wonderful influence od the emperor in order 
to make him abolish the tax, The joy of Hindu India knew no bounds 
and congratulations poured from all quarters. Addresses after addresses, 
verses and prose eulogies, were presented to the Sannyasin, the Defen¬ 
der of Faith. Titles of Kavindra, Vidyanidhana and Acarya were 
conferred upon him. These addresses in prose and verse along with 
the names of their authors who were scholars of repute or holy men 
have been preserved for us by Sri Krsna Upadhyaya in an anthology 
(Padyavali) called the Kavindracandrodaya.” 

mm n 

Sriswamin. 


I, See Itnpeual Gaa, of India, XXI. 279 ff. King Virasimha was patron of 

R5macandra,, son oi Uk-mana Bhatla, who wrote RadhSaari^, Rasibaranjana and 

Romavaliautaha, (Sen para supra). King Virabhanu (1540-1555 A.D) of Bowah wag 
patron of Bhannhara and as such is mentioned by MohanadSsa in his Basodadhi 
)CC, I. 468, 495, 498). * H 


In a tmal* poem of 75 verses, the last 6 verses appear to be eulogy of Emperor 
okta for the verse ^fl>STrROT(55T is ascribed to him tu Raslkajlvan* {Amah, 
XII. 396-9) and Padyara eaua. The Colophon mentions the name of Gangadhara as 
having written. it, Har Dutt Sarma guesses that QangUdhara night be the name of 
Akban vx* Kali-data. ' J 
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sfrarStnir^r 353: ? 

srcra: tprcft **rTf^rcrer%: I 

HR tfrifR SRfct II 

Hlrarama Kavi. 


Kavindra was a friend of Visvanatha Nyayapancanana. He was 
very rich and he had a treasurer Kpsna Bhatta. He utilised his wealth 
for the enrichment of Sanskrit literature and had a library of immense 
merit embracing all branches of learning. The catalogue of his library 
has been printed in Baroda and contains the names of many works 
now unknown. His asceticism and spirituality commanded the respect 
of Emperors Jehangir and Shah Jehan and Prince Dara and a manus¬ 
cript of Vamana’s Kavyalankarasutra bears a seal with the name 
* Salim ’ a name by which Emperor Jehangir was fondly known to his 
contemporaries. Kavindra wrote works in all branches of learning. 
His commentary on Dasakumaracarita has a memorable colophon: 

373-C. His collections of Ramayana were very valuable and his 
list mentions Mrkanduramayana, Sangraharamayapa, Vyasarainayaria 
or Kakabhrsundiramayana, Valmiki’s Natakaramayapa, Vibhisapa- 
ramayana, Brahraaramayapa, &ivaramayana, Agastiramayana,, Siva- 
ramayana or Sesaramayana, Agamaramayana, Karmaramayana, Skanda- 
ramayapa, Pulastyaramayapa, AruParamayapa, Bharajaramayana, 
DharmaramayaPa, Adbhutaramayana, and Gayatriramayapa. There 
are also the poems KpsPavilasa, Corakavya, Kalpita-Kadambari, 
Meghavinoda, fe^ekharakavya, Hasyasanaka ; on poetics, Bharatasutra 
with commentary, Raf.imtimukula, Kamasammohana, Kolanayika- 
khyana; and in drama, Sarasvatikanthabharananataka, Kpspahhaktb 
rasayana, Bhlllana, Asthfmabhusana, Nepala’s Ilusyanataka, and Megha- 
dyuti, Madhavavilasa, Bhojarajatarangipi and Prajyabhatta’s Raja- 
tarangini, and various books on the different arts (64 Kalas). 


1. G06', Baroda. 






CHAPTER XVI 

Section 1. 




Poetesses 

Among ihe authors of the hymns of the Rg \ eda, V e have some 
women. The Atreya house produced the poetesses, \ isvavara (\ . 28) 
and Apala (VIII. 01). In the Kaksivat house, there was a line of 
poetesses ami of these Ghosn was the greatest. She was the daughter 
of Kaksivan. She calls herself a princess and probably her father was 
a ruler. She remained unmarried to a late age, when she was favoured 
with a husband by the grace of the Asvins. She wrote in Jagatl metre 
and her verses are easy and well balanced (I. 117, 122). Juhu (X. 109), 
Sasvati (VIII. 1), Mandhatn (X. 134), Madhavi (I. 91), Sasiprabha 
(IV. 4), Anulaksm! (II. 78, III. 28, 63, 74 and 76), Reva (I. 87), Pah iyi 
(I. S3) and Roha (11.63) are also poetic seers of the hymns. Asvala- 
yana mentions Gargi, Vacaknavl and Badava 1’ratitheyi along with the 
ancient venerable ksis. Lopiiminlra is referred to in the Anukramani 
(I. 179-192)4 

374 . Dhanadeva’* * verse is quoted in SajpgadhnrnpaddK.ti: 

mi ^ TrCws II 

Riijasekhara praises some poetesses, Sila, Vijayanka, or \ iijit 
or Vijjikft, Snbhadra, Prabhndevi, Vikatanitaraba. 

sjtemjrfaraifa '4ci(tftfi5 ^ frr 3 ft II 
% bkI 3*Ft I 

ftsnnfr I 


4Rf: II 

?.Mrr wfi fft fdsfd ll 


1. See irnnien Poets of tk. IHs Vcda'(lA, 1. 113), /Vo- * **• * 

• Macnicol {Her. of India Series) ; Jl of Sams. Sah. Pa» r u 
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• POETKSSES 

qV<lST wffT »TR 5R i*T^r I 

qj^fxsri =q ^ifra^rj%r s;fls.qr II 

tfiQfaq^asqrat Ntsrm ar *rarfRfr l 
jm srmr Rtfir fda^i fncw II 

Ella’s expression followed her imagery, 1 Vikalnnitntnlia’s verse was 
elegant in simplicity.* The style of Subhadra appealed to the poetic ■ 
mind and stuck to it for ever. Morikft and Manila excelled in sugges¬ 
tions of ideas* 

Yijja was Sarasvati incarnate except that she was dark in com¬ 
plexion * Yijjaka has been identified with the queen of Cnndraditya, 
son of Pulakesin 11, from the Nerur and Kochre grants dated 659 
A.D.* 

i 

Bajasekharacari+a mentions poetesses* KSmalila, Sun ah da, 
Kanakavalli, Madhurangi, Lnlitangi and Y imalangi (of Malava).* 
Ballal.Vs Bhojacarita mentions some poetesses too, but it is doubtful if 
these were not fictitious names. 7 

The anthologies also quote verses of Jaghanacapala ( Padyai '), 
Avilambitasarasvati (Padyav), Indulekha ( Subh), Kunfldevi (S//bh\ 
Candjilavidva (Skm), Nag am a (Sp), PadrnavafJ ( Pmt ). Madfila.fi (Sf>) ; 
Rajnkasarasvati (S/cm), Lakgml (Sp), VIrnsnrasvntI ( Padyav ), Sarasvati 
(S/nii), and Sit.a ( Phojaprabhandha ) . 



1. Yftgbhut-u. in bis Kavyanuaana quote; overseas of BUa*s. Is it Sita ? Spd 


Peterson, Subh. 130. 

2. Sec Peterson, Subh. 117 ; Thorns, Iiav . 10t, Aufrecht, 7.DMO, XXVlf. 88, 
CC , 1. 5G9 ; Bhandarbar Rqp, (1808) xiv, xlvii. 

3. Peterson, Subh . 94. 

4. Sec Peterson i Subh. 119. Thomas, Kav. 104. Aufr chf , ?,DMO t XXVII, 85, 
CC, I. 571, Bhandarkar, Rep. (1897) xix, xlvii. Bhoja ouotes from Yijjaka and 
VikftfcaniUmba. 

5. 2.4, VlU. 44, 1G3. B. BhidUcarya (Brief Summary nf Sahitya Sastra, 
Journal of Dcp. of Letters , Calcutta, IX) says that hr was contemporary of Dandin. 

G. DC, XXI. 81G7, JMy, XI. 7379. * 

7. Some of these versos are very j/cod.. For ins lance : 

*3: qhq flift wgrmm ^a^rr 
ZW 'Ff’if qrppRfs-fa | 

sqqfci frpl || 









POETESSES 


mrnrcfeRqnr f ft WRcff I 

fr% iTffr r^i % fflRSsnft H 

StM. 1197. 


Iaghanacapala : 


^ftqftftqqqq R?q^Rig I 

qwi fr&Rtft Tt 3/3 •iTW^FfT: (I 

Kav. 5iS. 


Inuulkkha : 


3% wtftfMr sftsroq* <5j$R?:r&rqRq; 
^qpppqrRcri R3RJ: iffitsf* ^ttflft: I 
fa^RcRRfapf; Prqqrrcr sra^ctisTraqq; 
q ; q? ^q^m'Narsiq^ *ft; 11 

Subh . 1902. 


Marula : 

$311 %q# ft m$kwm ^3 ft 
«RRq;5¥iRjft qrTT^it I 
wotwh; q ft q 
wot qisr m fft ftqsr ^r^nr u 

Subh* Io20i 

Morika : 

h? *t- 3 jfa<afta w 

qt55f qrfpTqpfcR JfRcir q.'Rtft ftsf TO*3; I 
ft ^pq'fq^rOTSqql^RqqvXrq 

fftrT^tqrsrraiTgftft fft?^q»reift£§3 II 

Sub/i. 1053/ 


VIKATAN1TAMBA ; 

sftps aR^quIn^te i tA $r* ftqftq w#>Rmj I 
stts w a ra t a ET *ftq»wr.fc sq4 ft imrfc -w; I! 

.s iMi. 736. 


VII) Y A OR V1.IJ - 

ftsqjqsftqiTRft^^erptfft^ flrft I 
sgif^fiqw II 

Sitbh. hit. 118. 


Ml NIST#), 



Bhavadkvi : 


tOliTBSSttS 



pRnrftsRpr srt 4 
?lii 'Itrt r m ffcT wnppmr 1 

TOWPKt 

ifa^ip; ctR? *pf5R<rr li 

Kai\ 62. 

375. Priyamv&da was the daughter of Sivarama and wife of 
Raghunatha. She lived in Faridpur, East Bengal, soon after 1600 A.D. 
She wrote the poem 6yamarahasya and her earliest verse was in praise 
of Kj*sna. 

f.rf£'3;rgt5R3 Sir&paR 

iitarefrfittriTga r*r 5 <c flra 3 1 

5«5fe^wT%«t 

*PK JR?? *Rfi'4i II 

376. Vaijayanti was the daughter of Murabhatta of the village 

of Phanuka in Faridpur District. She married KjSnanatha, son of 
purgadasa Tarkavagisfi of Kotalipada. She lived in the middle of 
17th century A.D. She learnt Sanskrit under her father and was 
proficient in Miraamsa. Once when her husband could not make out 
a pasoge and taught his pupils wrongly as mea- 

ning, * Here loo not said, and there too not said,” but dissatisfied 
with the interpretation appeared to be troubled over it, Vaijayatf gave 
the correction construction ^ affaiR She wrote fine 

poetry but it is all merged in Auandaitikacampu composed by her 
husband KrS^anatha, and her col lolx> ration there is mentioned by 
Kr^anatha himself Once it is said 

v hile KfS^anfijha was composing verses descriptive of a' nayika, 
v aijayan^i composed a verse at once : 

mk fk f$ Rgq%d II 

J AVASTI is tneiitioned in an article by the editor of Visvakosa in 
an old magazine, Bangavashi, East Bengal. She has written a fine 
poem, said to have been seen by Pandit Amulyacaran Vidynbha§an, 
Assistant Secretary, Bengal Sit hi y a P ari^at. g 

1. For an account sea & tfi, XXL 112. 

& I Am indebted for this ? iformation to J. N. C. Ganguly, M,A. 
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3/7. Uppaya,’ Manor'affia and Subhadra of Malabar, Avanti- 
sunclan, wife of RSjasekhara, and Sundari and Kaniala, wives of 
Hhanasyama, were poetesses of renown. 2 

Gangadevi, MadhuravanI and Tirumalamba have already been 
mentioned. 


378. Lakhina Thakurani is the famous poetess of Mithila. A 
verse of hers is repealed : 

?rr tst mq^tfr ^ 

tmrf*rr rgr (pfr^r || 


Here is an indirect from of the signs or the Zodiac numbered in 
sertal order from mesa* 

“Attacked with the severe onslought of the God of love is she. 
is raught like a craft or a fish in a dry place is she. Oh; Thou hull- 
mmded one, the damsel round of arms as a water jar, with arched eye- 
jMthe desUned wife of thou who art like a lord amongst kings and 
not - (gross) like a shop-keeper's wife who plies the scales (who 

i i ,r ' ‘I 11 ' 1 '.) She feels pain like that of a scorpion bite. Surelv, 
et the result of married life relieve her.’’* 


c5rv . 1 37 n 9 ; Tn ’ Veni was the daughter of Udayendrapuram Anantti- 
f ,/‘ was so named because she was born immediately after her 
iV^r^ his 1>0Qm Ya^ava-Raghava-Pandaviya. She lived in 
carv" V t - A ' D ‘ ‘ Sh ° w;,s married ifi.Prativadi-Bhavankaram V^akati- 
even , U bnpemrabud 3 r - Her poetic instincts manifested ihemselves 
e ore her marriage and after her marriage, she studied philo- 
. un<| er her husband. She had a son who predeceased her and after 
• ^becam e a widow she wished to erect a temple for some idols 

b JRAS, O. S. I Index. 

b See para 10(3 supra. 

3> Pandi v 6 A -* L ^‘nivasvihaty* of Agaram.uear doujeevaraw has a similar verse: 
f*nr Him isrm g:*iwr- 
:Rifa*w?r rmwrfi^rr l 

i. As translated by G. A. Grierson Id, XV, 318, 








discovered in her place and presented to her by the Collector, who 
was pleased with her Haratipancaka. For that purpose she went to 
the courts of Tmvancore and was well received there. Dewan Ranga- 
carya of Mysore was her admirer and by his patronage she completed 
the shrines. She was prolix in her writings and her capacity to make 
up samasyas ex tempore was remarkable. Among women she stands 
foremost in poetic contributions to Siinskrit Literature. Her poems 
of devotion are Laksrmsahasra and Rangannthasahasra, her lyrics, 
are Sukasandesa and Bhrngasaiidesa, her poems arc Rangabhyudaya 
and Samp at k u maravij ay a and her plays Rangarfitsamudaya and Tattva- 
mudrabhadrodaya, the latter of which is allegorical. 

380. Laksmi Rajnl was a princess of Kadathanadu, Ikavalam 
Kovilogam, Malabar. She lived about 1890. Her Santanagopatakavya 
in 3 cantos relates a story that a brahmin lost his ten children 
successively, Arjuna promised to save the last and when he was unable 
Lo do it and resolved to enter the lire. Krxrta intervened and from 
Vaikun'ha brought back all the ten lost children. The last canto has 
Yamaha composition. 1 2 

331. Sundaravalli lived about 1900 A.D. She was the daughter 
of Narasimha Iyengar of Mysore, and studied under Kasturi Ranga- 
carya. She wrote Ramayanacampu in 6 cantos corresponding to the 
Kanda of Ramayana. 9 

382. Jnaoasundari was a dancing girl of Kumbukonam. She 
lived there and passed away about 1910. She was the pupil of Kuppu- 
swam! Sastri of SrFvatsagotra and was, as she says, the author of several 
works ; of these however only one Halilsyacarnpu in 6 Stabakas has 
been traced. There are old gentlemen living in the southern districts 
who remember her discourses, dancing and recitals, well and with 
delight did R. Fisher, Bar-at-law, of Madeira was her particular patron. 
She visited the Mysore court and there received the title Kaviratxa 
Her narration of the wedding of Minaksf and SundarctJa makes a 
pleasant reading. In verse she is fond of alliteration : s 

ftmrrf frsrfqvrwmf n 

1, Printed Tiichur, d, Printed Srividya bees*, Kumbakonam. 

2 , Printed, Bangalore, 


miSTfty. 
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1^^383. Kamaksi married G. A, Muthukrisbna Iyer of Koundinya- 
gotra. She was bora in 1002 and is the daughter of PancapagesHrya 
of Ganapati Agraharam in Tanjore District. She is the Sanskrit tutor in 
the Girls’ School in Cuddalore K. T. She has . mastered Kalidasan 
literature and her Ramacarita is a small poem composed with words 
nnd phrases used by Kalidasa an epitome of Rama’s story. 

384. Sister Balamuai. lives at Madras. She is a well-known 
nationalist of South India. Her Aryarfimayana is likewise a summary 
of the story, in easy verse, much, read by beginners in Sanskrit stud . 


Suction 2. 

Royal Poets. 


385. The early vedic literature has an instance of a royal hard 
Yisvamitra. The epic literature describes king> as highly learned and it 
is not unlikely that many of these patrons of poets were themselves 
poets. Yikraraa$jya is mentioned as a poet and some of his verses are 
quoted in the authologies, though the identification of Vikramaditva is 
impossible. Samudragupta is called a Kaviraja in the inscriptions. 
Dynasties of kings of several parts of India had royal poets, so far as it 
is known, from about the 6th century B.C. Kings whose works are 
now extant have been mentioned elsewhere in the several chapters of 
this book. The authologies quote verses ascribed by name to royal 
authors. Of these a few are now known to history. 

386. Dharmasoka was the third in ascent from Krmiska of ihe 
first Gonanda dynasty of Kashmir. Kalhana says that this king freed 
himself from sins bv embracing Buddha’s religion ami built the city of 
Srinagar! with ninety six. lakhs of houses respondent with wealth. 1 

TRhtfr gfr wri II 

Rai. I. 104, 

Phartiiasokri appears to have been a poet and his verse is 

enchanting. 

For instance: 


g|: ilWmi i 

sorter ii 


Ktrfl/L II. i 


L T. 1Q1, et 





misr/iy 



387. Gonanda, the poet, was one of the three early Kings of 
of Kashmir, who lived according to Kalhana before 240 B.C. Here is 
a humorous verse : 


TtsTfecff .?fr % Jn , Tw*rrir ( T I 

•$: n 

Kav. 385. 

388. Gopadilya was (he son of Aksa. He founded several 
temples and agraharams. He ruled over Kashmir for 00 years in the 
51 h century B.C. Sunandn. the fourth ancestor of Gopiiditya wrote a 
work on erotics, 1 and Gopaclitya himself appears to illustrate it: 

«nr f dfrcirTO?r^rfrarsm’ 

^ €r arwrf^rnr ^r-TrfiFWtfpff I 

5’W nfdf^T dcScBTcfr ffisft SSTTridf II 

Sulk. 2110 . 

389. Ranaditya Tunjina was Ihe son of Yudhfsthira and came 
to the throne after hi* brother Narendradijya.* U e ruled over Kashmir 
somewhere before 522 A. D. Ho takes a simile from an umbrella thus; 

^•3?Td?5r^r5!gg«irgrtirnRrtr 

tl3T% eJSrlfr HT3rrftfrf%Hf 

jtpp#jhb?t t%rr ir eWT Ti’rraT^ m\ it 

Sul/i. 3075 . 

390 Samudragupta is traised by Harisena, where the king is 
described as a prince of poets: “ His is the poetic style which is 
worthy of study and his is the poetic verse which multiplies the spiritual 
treasures of poets.”* 

39?. Muktapida (LalitSdif-.ya) was the son of Durlabhavardhana 
of Karkota dynasty of Kashmir. He ruled in 699-735 A.l). Saktiswaini 
was his minister. He wrote didactic poetry : 4 

d«n!«r wnt 55tqTBRT»?ftg mpfr |i 

Samg, 

1 . liaj. I. 330-31ft. See under Kalhana supra. 

3. Raj. III. 379 H. scg. 

:t. See para tJ rupra: U, XX,11. 17-2, 198, 230, 948; JRAS, (1897), 20, 

4 W - Vt *(■ ••<■<?; Vaidya, MI, 202; S. P. Pandit, M. to Gandaiaho, | x , x 
gives dateCt.l-789 ; M. Puff gives 720-7C0 A,;-, But Cmniiubam givra fate 591 A.P. 
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?TtR skipr (joirpcRfr frmq gwir T<T5fr 
r%Fgfp-rr%t?rtr g gfqciT sFfqtrr.- gtqqr: | 
qtq%qr gr gq'r 

grgr?cr: <Kfr rPTR^nr sqpqr g g^spfr n 1 

Subh. 954 . 

f^qr qmrrqrrw qprrqqi vi^qr qsrsrsri 

s, iptrt *rra?jpf? 

'TfrrfT: ?PCrfct ftf? 1% qr Nt qrqqg || 

Subh. 655. 

Yaaovarman, King of Kanouj, was the patron of Bhava- 
bufci and Vakpa#. He was defeated by Laiit r u.litya Muktapida. Yaso 
varman’s exploits are described in Vakpati’s Gaudavaho. So says 
Kalhana : 

TrWrqqfrifr3T?frgq'‘j^r?%p7q: | 
qq) qsrtqrfr ^s^gffafaiqrq; || 

Raj. IV. 144, 

\ aaovarman’s play Ramabhyudava is mentioned by Dhnnika to 
illustrate chalana and c)uoled by Abhinavagupt.a.® 

He compares himself with Atoka thus : 

qqqsfq^Jlfq V.Kq: fqqTqr m- 
^qnrrqrFd qurfa i 

TRiqtctq^r^fcigTq 55 ; 

^ jpwriqs grqr ^tph: $q; I! 

Subh. 1364. 

393. Jayapida was son of Vajradifya and succeeded his 
brother Sangramapida. He ruled over Kashmir in 751-78? A-b* 
Kalhana calls him a pandi(a: 

CKrfiistFs^^fqr^fqr^gci^d: I 
lifer?. qq) iffc q Trqqr^qiii^: u 
dlWA ■ If II 

1. Compare Mentha’ s verse quoted para 35 siti ra. 

2. So© Levi, II. 9 ; Keith, SD, 220-4 ; Aufreckt, ZDMQ, XXVII. 73, XXXVI, 
5 2l; CO, 1. 174 and JBRAS , XVI. 177 , BR> (1807) xli. Peterson, Subh* 95. 
JOB, III, 267, (for extracts). For another Yafov it man of Paramdra dynasty, 9eo 
hnder Bhoja pc H. 

3. M, Duff gives dates 779-813 A.D. 
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In his court flourished Udbbala, Ksiraswami, Manoratha and other 
poets. So says Kalhana: 1 2 

flirs'<jp2?nsi '-ipmlwwqfcf: II 

H *l*%P t 3EFT I 

w.fi -m qfoftq m s&rfoq II 

*rj|: nmmn tiPw ll 

His description of nature, says Kalhana, was even in his times 
oft remembered : 3 


31T?}'d:^5^fTRW^%S?irR fjfffa: II 


For instance : 


gfr wqft Ftfai^rdsfafft: 

^l r -qit%: qsrp-sq^ciTr 
q qrg «r rqrg ffR-qf^q Tqqfrf II 

Suhh. 661 . 


394. Avan*ivarman, the first of Utoala dynasty, ruled over 
Kashmir in 855-884 A.U. In his court flourished Muk|aka\)a, Sivaswamin, 
Anandavardhana and Rainakara* Ilis similes are often drawn from 
nature : 


smw ,fo»Ri qqirsi^qqqrt'qd: i 
?.iqtq ?r f^rcrirs siTTiq; Wv r > *w li 


Siio/i. 1802. 




r^qiErm I 

stqifqq a.F^tfr ctqtfq HdT II 


Subh. 1693. 


■U Ss/.'IV. 492, et srq. IV. 480 107, 518. 

2, See also BKB, 65, 73 ; PH, I. 65, XI 23. 

3, Raj, V. 1—127. See pra 56 suira, 






Royal poets 


<Sl 


39s - , Vakptiraja II, 1 also known as -Muaja, Utpalaraja, Prithvi- 
ahha, Srivallabha,* was a poet and palron of poets. He was the 
SOn of ?r >’ a ka. He ruled at Dhara in Marwar in 974-995 (?) A.D. He 
"as defeated and executed by the Calukya king Tailapa II. 4 


Munja is praised by Sambhu, Halayudha and Kaviraja. His treat- 
m^nt <>f Bhoja, his nephew, is the theme of the works entitled Bhoja- 
cari xu. Dhananjaya and Padmagupta flourished in his court and 
smendra instances his verses as of particular merit. 5 Remnants of his 
poetry now extant eminently attest the appreciation. 

tor instance: 


^ tqifa ffarff gg ; 

*TfcTr t# 3PI<fi flfdr g | 


wrdR'dggr sfrftrsrc grj g: || 


Subh. 20. 


ftrewg tp RpT: ^tirr% i% g 
f?rtT-3Ri‘ qggg I 

srwrr jbt Orggg drg^rtsr^r 

SNfafa fgST:!: ZTtew || 

Smitik . 43-2. 

sraft j#grtrt | 

Sadtik* 93-3. 

396 Kalasa was the son of AnanjarSja and father of IlaJrsrh 
We mled over Kashmir about 10S0-10S8 A-D. 8 Bilhana’s description 
him as a man of letters is delightful : 

^akpati, author of Gaudavaho, was a different author, 

2, 14; VI. 48, XIV, 159 . m , V. vi, I. 227, IX. 71. Sec under Padmagupta, 

f? ra . 6i -For an account of Munji, see M. 'QgungVs- Pmbaodhadnf an 8 vji 

xi.) and Introduction to Dasarupa {OU$,) by G. C. o. H*i«? 

3, Id, XII. 270 ; XVI. IS ; XXI. 167; El, II. 212. 

4, See under Bkoja 

5, Savrltatiiaka, ii, G; Kavikanthubhara^ i p, 125: 4ucityavicar^:arca , 16 
(Kavyamala Edn,). 

6, 1>3?„VII* 231. it..8r S . 
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k 2Tfir% JfF^rr t I 

p^r R5f g3mfiT5T^T^r3Rtera>T3r 
%-swrwc(f?ra?f^i%'Tr^ II 

Vi/trama.—XVW. 56. 

Equally worthy is Ivalhana’s description : 


Qjft SRT p4 Sfaf# II 


Raj. VII. 259. 


Ksemendra quotes a verse as an instance of prosodial merit: 



The following verses, besides others found in the anthologes 
siiggest that Kalasa must have written plays and poems from which 
they have been culled for quotation : 

*sFg ra§Fpp C^ : II 

5U^9ir: r% s;%cf ^mw^fn^rei^rr: 

ft Hrp-;r^Trqt?raFftl% tfr'd: I 

c^r «rgr 11 

Subh. 52, 53. 

sftflRrfrrcrer fatswtfr f¥W; l 

3i’rRMI%: vk HRWf/fd: II 

Subh . 15 20. 

397 . Arjunavarman, son of Subhatavarman, was a successor of 
King Munja. He ruled in Malva about Sam. 1272 (1216 A.D.), In his 
commentary on Amaruka, 1 he quotes.a verse of “ his ancestor Munja- 
deva.” There he says about himself: 




1, 8#c pua 303 mpra. In au inscription it is said (JiCyS, VII, 24). 
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jfcf aRW^TS#r^fcf: | 
q%s^r qrefaretf srpt w II 
«rr?5^ter§% qcsrftRr l 

f^i^i« 5i Ti% J ’Tsr t%$ ft^faraq; II 

Feterson, Subh, 6, 


Jalhana quotes a verse of his about Amaruka’s poetry : 



Here is another verse ; 

^rsfer ?ft sfoofrr fft $nW ^ smi Tm I 
r^cfv-rmrV^^ %W>m mni 11 

Subh. 1822. 

398. Laksmanasena was the Vaidya King of Bengal who 
tuled at Laksanavati. His era began 11 19-1120 A.I). Sridharadasa 
composed his anthology in during his reign. 1 2 In his court flourished 
Jayadeva, Umapati, Govardhana and Sarana. fl His description of Kpsga 
is alluring. 


ft WFS 'Am ?5^- 
^Mraa%5mwT5i-^frr>^ i 

3 r '^ l 5R^f5RIf'4T'Tj 

^rtfrtecnni fawjTjpt Trg ll 

Sarfuk, 57-2, 

^wt%sr5r<Tf^i 5m qtrHqfar- 
gw: qfgsraf I 

znw- Tf^irct «faw: 

RFfTWWg: fiqH5«^PF«WS%SqflT^: || 

Saduk, 67-1, 

399. Anandagajapati, Zamindar of Vizianagaram (1850-1-897 
A.D.), was a gre;- poet. Many stray verges are now repeated. For 
ins lance : 

5Tfi1 frfct: ?Rr ! 

^333 eTrP-infr^rT ll 


1, Soe-para Q'.)l tupra. 

2. Sea paras 291. 802-6 supra. 
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400. The following royal poets arc also quoted in the anthologies : 
Acittadeva, Anahtadeva, 1 Anuragadeva, Amrtadeva, Arthavarraan, 
Bhramaradeva, Bhaskarasena, Dhanadadeva, Kumucadatta, Karnatadeva, 
Nanyadeva, 8 Prabhakaradeva, Rupadeva, Vasantadeva, Vijayapala, 
Vinayadeva, 8 Visamaditya, Vikramadifcya, Vikrantivarman, Sankara- 
deva,Suravarman, Hariharacjeva, Ilarivarraan, Vasudeva, Purusottama- 
deva,* Harsapaladeva, Resavasena, Sankaradeva, Pravarasena, 5 
Kusumadeva.® 


Section 3. 


Unnamed Poets. 

4GL The anthologies ascribe verses to poets whose real names 
are not known, but who have acquired new names such as Sabdarnava or 
Lalitanugraha as if they were titles conferred on them from attractive 
ideas exhibited in'thoir compositions. So were other poets known by 
phrases DIpasikha-Kalidasa, Ghanta-Magha, Chntra-Bharavi and the 
like. In the case of the following poets, for instance* it is only the 
titular-name or sobriquet and stray verses that have come down to us : 


Pagdhamadana : 

Subh. 1255, 


pARSANlVA : 

cTswSfrt iicfr t^qr^Ercf&rqw I 

Subh. 1172. 


Candrodaya : 

wffeq fqSt i?r qqj jp Rtorg SFjfapi: l! 

Subh. 2035. 


1. Tker; is Anan|a«jeva SilhSta, whoso grant is dafced-foka lOlGdli, TX. 263). 

2. See chapter on Music post, 

3. Probably the ft.mc ua Vitnysprabha (page 367 supra), Author of Cau<)radu|a, 
CG , II. 36, 

4. Probably King of OrlsSaAvkose grant is dated i 183 A J), {11,. I, 855). 

6, S8e para 32 

6 . Author of Dr§fc5nta§aUka or Dr^t&cUakaiikil, piintod Ilaberljn, 217. CO, I. 
26s; Subh. 297*207. 
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Dhairyamitra : 

%cl5Tf I 

f^t aa qs^rrR twswat ftaia; II 

Subh, 1208. 


NlDRADARIDRA : 


hr frqqqtfpft fqaaar ^a^sa qqr aar 
ar pi hpjst qrfafrirt a ; j afar cici- I 
at aiaar^a ai^au^taarfa frai 
wfircira^ qrsa fqfaar faqtaKq: fa: II 

Subh, 1362. 


Priyayiraha : 


qstiaafgrqfa f^rar faqafa fit aiawar- 
^qpqq a =agqr acatf «qfq?5|4t^ I 
aarfi faaaraataaifa aarWR^paao 
^arcmtaa^aasfo f.qar araa i:fra-sftr II 

Subh. 1921. 


Murkha : 

aqr aa aqawafaiaqfta war? srrr aai ^q® aasr aqq^iiqrsr'fa; i 
^ap-aw Rraaa ?a amrapr a?ar faiqRa raaaTaaa agt %'stfta II 

Subh. 2107. 

Vagvina : 

aijftqr ^afasaaraTcwraa 5 !! qsaRfRq^asaq I 
ara^r arqfr aqaaq^p^Taq: aaanaa^q ^ra^qfra ?jzaRt II 

Saduk, 3-2, 

VjRASARSVATT I 

aamuq. 31^4 sift T?4rq;aa l 
3a# agatafcFs qr&aa^fasr ^rrt ll 

Saduk. 62-5. 


Bherihhramaka : 

^at* f^q sNat&ifaar arasa, aar w-w-- 
qrqai aa/.qqa; ^raipar aarla;?!raa l 
RNFafaf?aT3^Pa3qr*Raaaq“tfPi 
g«q aragarmg auiat aiars afma: ll 

Saduk. 49-1. 
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Caxdat.acandra : 


qS^PRSEREgEIR: qr'-irRM: ftNr^fr &er: I 
irr^ffE hvte rfe r%rrg II 

Saduk, 36-2. 



Jaohanacapala : 

Sfoftsfaq# fjg||np8 Tir^rM| I 
q^r raster <r ^ n 

Knv. 518. 

402. Kankana may be King Ksemagupta surnamed Kankana- 
varsa who ruled over Kashmir in 958-968 A.D. {Raj. VI. 150-180). But 
it looks as if the poet got his name from the Pillowing verses and is a 
different author : 

E<J5n| rtffaoRfi TTRcl ERRRRf rfRd qRTFE I 

T|~'SR^ U5 ^ ERrfggEir pRRTRTgr^d gsisR 5R5%%rar: II 

Subh. 1015. 

#rRqR^%rR^'R3:ffo5qgq: I 

r* "O . 

*tkrf: qrg ipft qifa&fltE^b |i 

Saduk. 71-1. 

M* * 

The following verse attributed to him in Sarasnmuccaya, com¬ 
mentary on Kavyaprakasa, (PR, II, 15) is playful ; 

sternf ^FwirirF »RifRpRf^ 

Tjrft rreeurpur I 

dRf E %l EUR f|Er^FigER cRF 

E&rft: spiffcT ’FRTUEFeRF f*RRF SEfRF II 
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403. Vidyapati was the son of Ganapati and grandson of 
Jayadatta. 1 In L.S. 2 291 (1410 A.D.) a copy Qf Kavyaprakasa was copied 
under Vidyapati’s order and in L.S. 309 (142S A.D.) Vidyapati himself 
copied Bhagavata Purana • There is a copper plate grant of Maharaja 
Sivasimha to Vidyapaii dated L.S. 293 (1412 A.D.). 4 IBs KIrtilata, a 
poem in Avahittha language, mentions Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur (1401- 
1440 A.D.). 8 VidySpati lived in the first half of the 15th century A-D. ff 
Vidyapati was one of the earlier Padavali poets whose songs in the 
V S!33£HL ar ctarihed the people of Northern India^ 

His DurgabhaUtitarangini 8 is a poem of one thousand verses on 
the ceremony of the autumnal worship of Durga famous in I 'astern 
Bengal. It was written under the patronage of J 4 )hjrasimha (son of 
Narasimha) who was the ruling king in Mithila in L.S. 321 (1440 A.D.) 

Likhanavali 8 is a Sanskrit work on forms of letter-writing composed 
under the patronage of Puraditya, a Jagirdar in North Mithila. It 
mentions L.S. 299 (1417-8 A.D.) frequently in the letters'. 

Vidyapati’s name is equally known by his two gazetteers in prose, 
Bhuparikrama and Purusapariksa. Bhuparikrama covers Balarama*s. 
journey round the earth describing 56 countries. Passing along the 
banks of the Sarasvati, the poet mentions various historical events) 
down to his own times, including the battle of Hammira with Allaudin 
Purusapariksa contains moral or political tales for the instruction 
of children. It is on the plan or Pancatan^ia, but the characters 

1. Sic G.A. Grierson gives a genealogy in Maitkil Chrcstomathys , 39. A similar 
hst was published by Bajkrsua MukhopadhySya in Baugalarsan a few years ago. Sue 
Basantkumar Chatterjee, Fadavcdi Literature \Jl. Dept , oj Letters . Calcutta 
University, XVI. 23 34] which gives a complete account of Vidyapati. 

2. L.S. is Laksmanasona Fra whioh commenced in 1119 A.D. 

3. India Govt. Ms. fol. 117 a. See B. Chatterjee 1. c. 36, 

4. B. Chatterjee, 1.*-. 38, quoting from Bangiya Sah, Pact. Patrika, where 
V* femalirtha gave the text. 

6. Elphinstono’s History oj ludia, (748.9) 

6. Nagendranath Gupta (Introduction) thin 1 '; that Vidyapati diod ia 1448 A.D* 

7. l . c. 323. There is aaothec work of this name by Madhava (CC, I, 200)). 

8. CSC (1903), 445; CSC (1896), No. 29. 
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fre'men, some of whom are historical. It was written under the orclers - 
of Sivasimha of Mithila, hut the king died before the work was finished. 



404. Pattubhatta or Potaryarya of Vadhulagotra was born in 
the village of Kakamranipura near Masulipatam. His Prasangaratnavali 
written in Saka 1338 (1466 A-D.) is a collection of miscellaneous des¬ 
criptions and comprises stanzas on moral and social duties, rules for 
particular ceremonies and personal conduct and sketches of individual 
biography and character. The 77th chapter gives short accounts of 
princes from the great Vikramaditya to Simhabhupati, Raja of Pittapur. 
Proverbial expressions are abundant. 1 

405. Jagantnohana wrote Desavalivivrti at the request of 
king Baijala of Chohan race who died in Saka 1570 (1648 A-D -) 3 It 
describes the 56 kingdoms of India with the names of rulers, ancient 
and modern, and contains much historical information. 8 


406. Mahesa Thakkura wrote Akbarnania or Sarvadesa- 
\yttantasangraha in prose and he was presented by Kmperor Akbar 
with the jjlarbhfinga Raj. 4 

407. IRamakavi rvrote Pandavadigvijaya® in the court of Raja 
of Sekharabhumi in the 18th century A.D. It'describes the conquest 
of Indi.i by PSndavas. It is very voluminous, probably bigger than 
Mal,abhura(a. “ Like Desavalivivnti, it is rather a geographical work 
describing the most noted places in India with historical or Pauranika 
events associated with them. The chief interest of the book consist 
in the accounts which it gives of the manners, customs, laws, religions, 
institutions and other social particulars of different parts of India 
before and after the Mahomedan conquest. The stories of Vikrama- 
di$ya, SalivKhana, Bhartrhari, Sankarncarya, Prabhakara Bhatta, Jumar 
Nandi, Jayacamjra (king of Karabhoja), PratSparudra (ruler of Orissa), 
Surabhatta, etc., fi id a place in it. The authorities quoted are 
Lbaviftya Purana, Skanda Pur.aria, Rudravijaya, Visvagunudarsa, Maha- 
hhojaprabandha, Sakavali etc./* 


X. J.C, III, 3771, DC, XX, 8065, where coctents are given, 

I* csr'iZv Bi 4 8 -' r vf* R ' ln ‘ 395 • Sce:B * t e ’> »• . 

Mil ,\p l./?’ 16 00n ’" uns “ n interesting account of Kalyauavarman 

k ‘ f ln Kah lf300 ‘ HaraprasadtSastri ( JBOBS , III. 14) mentions Vikrama- 

sagara of Jaganmohana. 

ml: 8£01 ’ ara96 A11 ' Stidles. Vol, V. daieiker Literature of 


&• 080, (1896) No. 72. 
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408. Cambhucamdra Nrpati wrote Vikramabharata at the 
beginning of the 19th century, incorporating various stories about 
^ ikramacjitya and from Puranas. 1 

409. Padmahandi wrote Jambudvipapragnapti in 13 chapters, 
describing the various divisions of JambfuJvipa and their measurements 
according to Jaina Siddhantn. 3 

Jambudvipa varnana is a geography with maps and drawings 
accoiding to Jain authorities. The author’s name is not known. 8 


410. Venkatakavisarvabhuma was the son of Jogibhukta 
and Parvati. He appears to have lived in Godavari District about the 
end of 18th century. He says he was a master of all arts and sciences and 
as * n(Bca tive of his wide learning, he planned his Prapancadarpana 4 
It is a huge encyclopaedia in three parts, Dharmakhanda, Arthakhanda 
and Kamakhanda and under these heads it embraces various topics on 
Mantras, Puranas, astrology etc., poetry and poetics etc. Often he 
makes quotations, but there is much there that is his own composition. 
References to authors and works seem to be so incorrect and unknown 
if not queer, that we are led to doubt their authenticity* 

411. Ramakrena Saslri’s Bhuvanapradipika written at Ilassan 
m 1S08 under the patronage of Krisna Raja Odeyar IH of Mysore is an 
encyclopaedia, 6 “ on a variety of subjects such as creation, time, the 
iamadis, geography, iastronomy, history of Southern India and of 
i \ soie with many details about his patron Krishna Raja Odeyar III, 
* e i uranas, duties of the four castes and religious orders, Yoga and 

cdanta. Among the Jaina kings of Tundira-desa are named Satvan- 
dhara, his son Jivandhara, his son Yasodhara, his son Gunapala, his 
Yasahpala, his son Prajapala, his son Lokapala, his descendant 
imasitala who ruled from Kali 1125 Pingala and in whose reign 
g; va lanka vanquished the Bauddhas; then followed Rarivikrama, 
lr flhayikrama, Satyaratha, Nyayavatha and Dharmaralha whose son 

CC.i.569. — _ 

2 * Cat . G. P. x No. 7217. 

„ No. 728. 

^C t ill, 1094 ; S eo Kuppuswami Sastri’s Rep. (1916*19) 86, 
ras5 ’ l^Jr instance, he menfcinus PrasaonarSghava of MurSii, Caudrwgupla’s 8r ( ig3. 
j^il* ra ^1 H j-sasagar i t Janakipavinaya of OopSla, Srofjaraoananka of 85bas«iuk&, 
q 0 8 , B hojacavi|a, Dandin’s VasanRknaumakam, Mayura’s VjwmRnatakai 
.ipufcra b Smai*acandcik§, Ailasani Peldanna’s Rasamanjarj and SatySparinaya ct" 

G - M V*> 4 rth. Rod. (1918), 67, 
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Chamtmdaraya set up Gommata, 49 cubits high at Sravana Belgola in 
Kali 600 Yibhava. In Saka 778 Dhatu, Vinayaditya Ballala built 
Yadavapuri. In Saka 1095 Khara kings of the lunar race, known as' 
Narapatis, built Vijayanagara. In Saka 1258 Dhatu, Madhavaryamantri 
built Vidyanagara and enthroned Bukka. On becoming a sanyasi, he 
attained celebrity as Vidyaranya-munindra. Here we have a clear 
statement of the identity of Madhavacharya with Vidyaranya/’ 

« , 

. -a i: ’ I i'. - ; . J . . '• y" . ' 
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chapter XVIII 

Kathanaka 


(Fables and Fairy Tales) 

Skctjox 1. 

Closely allied to Gadya Kavya in the style of prose and to 
Xiti Kavya in import are the Fables. They are generally called KafcbiL 
but to distinguish these tales from the species of Romance called 
te hnically Katha, 1 have used the term Kathanaka. In these fables 
and fairly tales, “ the abundant introduction of ethical reflection and 
popular philosophy is characterstic ; the apologue with its moral is 
peculiary subject to this method of treatment.” 1 

the controversy that was carried on towards the end of the last 
century between the advocates of the Eastern and the Northern origin 
<~>f European fiction had reference especially to a particular class of 
creations to those of chivalric romance —to the marvellous exploits 
magnified out of the traditional achievements wrought by >he compa¬ 
nion Knights of the Round Table or the Paladins of France. With all 
confidence, a different class of fiction that, at a laior age, found acces- 
into European literature can be traced back to oriental sources. 

• ir W ilham Jones, in his discourse on the Hindus, o\. erves that they 
said to have laid claim to three inventions—the game of chess, the 
etimai >cale of notation and the mode of instructing by apologues. 
ie prevalence among the Hindus of the doctrine of rnetem- 

psychosis was calculated to recommend to their belief the notion that 
b^a^ts and birds could reason and converse and consequently (he plan 
( >f such dialogues originated with them. Despite the questionably 
°f the evidence in favour of the originality of the Hindus in the art of 
1Q structi©n by apologues, the purposes to which the Hindus directed it 
are peculiarly their own. vFable is with them practical ethics—the 
science of ni/t or po tv. Each fable is calculated to illustrate some 
reflection on worldly vicissitudes or some precept for human conduct.”J 

The oldest Aryan fables, dating from centuries before Christ, have, 
According to Dr. Rhys Davids, travelled to ditferent parts of Europe 
an d have assumed various modern shapes. Otto Keller maintains the 


1. Maodoueil, 8L . 3o8. 




kati-ianaka 

^Tndian origin of fables common to India and Greece and suggests an 
ancient Assyrian channel of communication. The substantial link of 
connection with the west is the literature of the beast-fable. The 
Mahavaipnlya sutras of the Buddhistic literature appear to contain the 
earliest Sanskrit legends in prose styled Ityuklha and Vyakarana (corres¬ 
ponding to the Itihasa-puranas in the Brahmanas) or legends in the 
form of parables styled avadana exhibiting many elements of the later 
animal fables and further tales of presages and wonders adbhuta-dharma 
and lastly special instruction in and discussion of definite topics, 
denominated upadem and nidana . All these tales, partly mythical, 
partly didactic and partly allegorical, reappear in a more archaic dress 
in the Brahmanas in the purana. The poetry does not point* to any 
close similarity with the language of Kalidasa’s. The piose passages 
are devoid of all lucidity or simplicity. The verse and the Aranyakas 
as well as in the prose legends interspersed in the Mahabharata which, 
in the general tenor of their language, present many salient points of 
similarity with the style of the Buddhistic sutras. Most conspicuous 
among these are the Jataka tales, which treat of the prior births of 
Buddha and the Bodhisattwas. ,, 

In the Rk Veda are the stories of Man and the Fish, Indra’s 
metamorphosis into birds Markata and Kapinjala. In the Cbandogyo- 
panisad ” we have the allegory or satire of the dogs which search out a 
leader to howl food for them, the talk of the two flamingoes whose 
remarks call attention to Raivaka and the instruction of the young 
Satyaki finding a bull, then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird.” 
Fables were direcily known to Pajanjali. 1 

Early Sutra works of jainas, contain impressive tales illustrative of 
their ethics and philosophy. Sa^titantra consisted of stories explana¬ 
tory of ihe subtleties of Sankhya philosophy. 

Section 2. 

Brhatkatha 

413. The earliest regular collection of Fables was Brhafcka^ha of 
Gunadhya.* But to us it is only the name that has survived Gunfidhya 
has almost become mythical. He was placed in the same pedestal as 
Vuluriki and Vyasa. Gunadhya was inspired and was the third of the 

1. S wist, XIII. 486 : Weber, IL % 211 , Keith, SL % 242. 

2. Soe 3. Oldcnbdtg's Materials tor the study of Indian Tales galled Brhatkatha, 
2V. oj Buss. Or, 3<#icty, 1888, 
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1 riad. Govardhana salutes them all in a strain and compares 
'eir poeirv to a river with three branches. He feels that Gunadhya 
"? s ^yasa incarnate. Kalidasa mentions old men of Ujjain well-versed 
with the stories of Udayana. 1 Balia compares Brhatkatha with Haralilii.® 
1\ U n ^ mes ^ * n a Pandin instances it as a class of 

a * P a ® ar upa names Brhatkatha and phanika calls it the source 
° 1 UcJrar *ikhsasa and quotes two verses as ‘ B^hatkathayam/ 

“ n ^ epalama “ttoya draws a parallel between Valmiki and Gunadhya. 

,,° come to Nepal, Valmiki because Narada, instructed by the 
jfo< s, points out to him, to the north of the hill of Changu-Narayan, 
w .r U ° nl ' ' k° *' WO * ,ranc ^ es °f the Virabhadra as the ‘ sacred spot 
rT m l ° , be the cradle of a P oera as P ure ’ as the Raittayana ; 
G Hv , ya * . ause Civa has imposed upon the demi-god of whom he, 
..TV 3 ’ lsthehu man incarnation, as condition of his deliverance, 
er e composition of the Brhatkatha, the erection of a lingam on a 
sacic spot difficult of access; both before leaving Nepal, Valmiki. to 
eturn to h.s hermitage, and Gunadhya to heaven, erect commemorative 
ttngam, the Valmikicvara and the Bhrngicvara .® 

dated in i ^ Jp , P , e /. plates discovered at Gumraareddipura, Kolar Dt.‘ 

. , ., J year of Durvinita (early part of the Oth century A.D.*) 

katb» A ; < r, a :" b ;; diau of *1» cenlry A.D- mentions B r hat- 

consecrated ,„T Pll9 , n IS ° n ° ° f lhe five slc,es of lhe i hnal Baray, 

sanscrites de C ^ OS} ° f Kteg Vacovarraatl (Bergaigne Insc. 
Camp et due Cambodge, 2e fasc. Nos. LV1-LX) : 

g^rr^r: mfdfsrg: i 

%rrOT»T^r'-g7fcW r m^.' II i viil c, ij. 

alwavfhm r 4 , d \ '!’■ OUt ° f Wh!ch the Kal >' ana subsists (willing to help but 
>- - happy) Gun adhya who did not like the Prakrit (rich in virtue 

*• Meyha, I. ~ '—“ 

BgKlfficiqiJcS-qt fcBTryfJfBniRT I 

3 TO f^irg II JlanaoarUra, Int, 

dtofrftfEfrfaffil. | Vas<n-. 

’ K3v ys.ilar85 l 1, 38. 

6 ‘ ^ cote > Assays, 14 , S. Levi, Lo Nepal, 1. 3»S, 387. 

MyS Aroh ' h, ?‘ ,I812 ). C5-0; 2.4, XL1I, 201 ; JliAS, (1018) 389. 
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nol' loving harshness), Vicalaksa, a stranger to the ;//// (with big 
eyes but without the torments of exile). He was Cura having humbled 
Bhimaka.’ 


'Mr. Barth has pointed, out (l.c. p. 313) another allusion. 

OTrfcraferaj fOTtefa ^ I 

L/X. 71, 26 . 


J It matters not if a virtuous man is even vilified ; because he was 
realty a virtuous man. Gunadhya was reinstated in his place ; even 
the poison that is closely united with Civa serves sufficiently as a 
graceful ornament ; what to say of the moon ?’ 

I still suspect a third allusion : 

/. vni, c, 9. 

415 It is possible therefore that the work was extant so late as 
the 12th century ; it is a wonder that no trace of it is visible anywhere. 
Sbmadeva and Ksemendra have made translation? and epitomes in 
Sanskrit; "lva^hasaritsagara and B rhatka^hama cljarl, and these represent 
the origi&nl Paisachi text to a great degree though these poems read 
by themselves disclose an originality of poetic narration. These two 
poems are from KaSmir. Later has been discovered Budhasvamin's 
Brhalkatha-tSlokasahgraha representing the version of Brhatkafcha 
current in Nepal. Vam'inabhaLta’s Brhatkathumanjan is a South Indian 
production, but only the 24th Betala is available there. 

416. The stories forming Bjhatkatha had a divine origin. Tliefe 
ate two versions of it, Klsraedan and Nepalese.. Somadeva thus 
recounts the iory “ Siva once narrated to 1’arvati .the marvellous 
history of the seven Vifiyadhnra Cakravartins, He was overheard 
by one of his attendants, Pushpadanta, who communicated it to 
to; wife Jaya, a servant of Parvali. The latter again spread it amohgst 
her fellows mid the indiscreli m of Pushpadanta soon became known 
to the divine pair. Parv.a jilted with anger, then cursed Pushpadanta 
md condemned him, in punishment of jus fault, to be born as a 
mortal. His brother Maiyavan, who dared to intercede for him, 
received a like sentence. But when Fervati saw Pushpadanta^ wife, 
her fas bfui attendant, overwhelmed by distress, she relented so'far 
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n term to (be effects of her curse. She decreed (hat, when 
I ushpadanta, on meeting a goblin or Paisacjia called Kanabhuii, in 
See \ indhvas, should remember the great tales and his former birth and 
should tell them to Kanabhuii, he should be delivered from his mor al 
body. -A Inly a van also should be allowed to return to heaven when he 
had heard the ,Yrihatkalhas from Kanabhuti and had spread them on 
the earth. Agreeably to this order, Pushpadanta was born in Kausambi, 
as \ araruchi-Katyayann, and became a great grammarian and the 
minister of Yogananda, the last of the Nandas. After an eventful life 
ho retired into solitude and on a pilgrimage lo the temple of Maryan 
\ indhvnvasini, he met Kanabhuii in the forest. He remembered his for- 
mei life and communicated to the Pisacha the seven great tales. Having 
accomplished this he re-obtained his celestial nature, according to 
1 arvuli’s prediction. Malynvan, also, who in his human birth had become 
b>unadhya of Pratishthana and had served King Satavahana as minister, 
came accompanied by his two pupils Gunadeva and Xandideva, to the 
dwelling place of Kanabhuii. 1 le received from him the seven stories in 
die language of the Pi sac has and wrote them down in 100,000 Slokas 
each, with his uvn blood. By the advice of his pupils, he sent the 
whole to king Sal a \ihann, hoping that the king being a man of taste 
might preserve and spread them. But that monarch rejected with eis- 
gnst a work that was written in the language of the goblins and with 
1 <ood. On receiving this news Gunndhya burnt six of his stories ; the 
' ( venth was preserved with difficult} through the entreaties of his 
pupiba King Satavahana, who accidentally learned that the recitation 
the remaining book charmed even the boasts of the forest, repented 
( ff bis former conduct, repaired lo Gutudhva’s habitation and pluainod 
bo manuscript of the remaining story. He studied it with the help of 
Gunadeva and Mnndujevn, and wrote the introduction, detailing its 
ougin, likewise in the language of the Pisachas. The book then 
became one of dn stories that are famed in iho three worlds.* 

Nkpa i.amahat.mYA (Chip. 27-20) has a different story : 9 


“it begins like the Cashni.eiinn legend with a mayor atiou 
bet ween Par ati and Siva. Hie Goddess nsl the God’for a story 
dim. has not boon told before and while Siva relates if, all the doors 
being closed, the Gan t Bhrngin, under the form of a bee, enters 
thonigh the kcv-h«de, overhears Siva’s tale and repeats it b his wife 

1* F. jbacote, Ecrai/Sy SO 81. 

2 T<gv i, Thr XtVCtU T. 203-4. 
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Some other day Parvati starts relating- the tale to her maids, 
hut Vijaya knows it already. 1 \\ ho is guilty of that indiscretion . 
Civa, through the intensity of his meditation, discovers the culprit, 
sends for and curses him. Bhrngin asks the God to have pity ; the 
God complies and forgives him under the following conditions; be 
must become a man, learned, virtuous and skilful; he must write down 
in 900,000 verses, full of poetical feeling, the story he had overheard : 
he must erect a lingd in a place difficult of access; and then only, will 
he lie delivered from human condition and allowed to reascend the 
Kailasa. In this preamble we find again the notion of the originality 
of the Brhalkatha and besides, a precise detail on the nature of that 
poem; it is to be a love poem, the purpose of which is to"produce a 
dramatic feeling ; it must be rasiuamanvilah. But one can see 
that the Nepalese version differs from the other in two particulars : 
the gana who is cursed is called Bhrngin and there is only one. 
Bhrngin is born at Mathura under the name of Gunadhya, Having 
become an orphan he sets out for Ujjayini where King Madana, the 
consort of the learned Lilavati, daughter of the king of Gauda, is 
ruling. The Pandit Carvavarman, who is in the king's service, appre¬ 
ciates the talents of Gunadhya and obtains for him a place of pandit 
at the Court. Then come, the story of the king’s mistake on the word 
modaka. ‘Gunadhya asks for twelve years to teach him grammar, 
Carvavarman onlv two. 1 here is a bet as in the other version of the 
legend. Carvavarman wins it, thanks to the revelation of the grammar 
lvalap;. (Kalantra). Gunadhya is condemned to silence ; he goes to 
live as an ascetic in a hermitage. The ascetic Pulnstva passing by, 
advises him to write his talcs in the Paicnci language ; he will after¬ 
wards go to Nepal, erect a liuga in hohdur of Civa and thus obtain 
deliverance from the curse which has made him a man. Gunadhya 
writes his poem with minerals on the leaves of trees; as he composes 
he recites the verses aloud ; the wild animals surround him to listen to 
him and they forget to eat ; the game served at the royal table is so 
lean that the king complains ; the cooks blame the hunters ; these in 
exploring the w »ods meet Gunadhya surrounded by the attentive 
animals; hey themselves, falling under the spell, remain to listen. 
There is no longer am game for the king’s dinner; enraged, he goes 
to ee what has become of the hunters, sees Gunadhya and presses 
him to come again to Court ; Gunadhya refuses, * Sire, I have com- 
pc ed 900,000 delightful verses in Paicaci, you must have then written 
in Sanskrit, as fur myself 1 a ill go t<» Nepal.' He goes, to Nepal, sees 
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^««H?acupaticvira, then .setting forth for the temple of Pacuputi*he 
performs around the valley the prculaksina which the Nepalamahnlmya 
describes at great length ; it is the guide book of the modern pilgrim. 
Having returned to the temple, Gunadhya gathers all the munis who 
live in Nepal ; establishes the Bhrngicvara and in an aerial chariot 
(< 7 niana) reascends to the kailasa to resume his place among the Ganas. 
i’Ann at the present day, under the form of a bee, Bhtngin returns, at 
each phase of the moon to have a look at his linga.” 1 2 

417 . Gunadhya was born at Pratistbaha on the Godavari. So 
Says Ksemendra. Soraadeva mentions the city of Supratistha, capital 
of Pratislhana, or at times calls it Pratisthana on the banks of the 
Godavari. It is the capital of the Andhra dynasty of S£{,avahanas of 
which Hula or Satavahana or Salivahana was an illustrious scion. 
According to Puranas Hula was the son of Arista Satakarni and ruled 
between 26*44-2049 Yudhisihara Saka, that is, 495 to 490 B.C.* On an 
identification of Satavahana and Salivahana it has been said by modern 
scholars that the pair n of Gunadhya lived about 78 A.l)., the date of 
fhe Bftlivahana era. 3 

418. Budhasvamin’s Brhatkathasiokasangraha comes 
from Nepal, and this led to its being Called a Nepalese version of 
GunndhyaN original, a version according to some orientalises, earlier 
than he works of Somadeva and Noemendra. 

1. See Kssai ear GunadhyA et la IKhafckatba by P. Laeoto, Paris (Translated 
JMy. XU XIII). See C. II. Tawney’s Review in JR AS (I909j, I1J. 

2. Ksemendra (xviii 137) oalls city of Prascnajib Supratistha, aud MaLal harata 
(Hi. 321-1) lioteS Frap8bbclna a; a fcirtha at tho coniuenco of tbo J.nana and tbo 
Ganges. 

P, Lacote thinks that GuntldbyA was bom at Mathura and lived at Ujjdu 
Kauiambi. (£$*a>c, 26). 

3. Ou H&la, ice note on para SOo siqra. 

On his Sai'tasati or Kc*i, Pana says 

Harsicarila, bit. J3, 

On the id mtity of IS a lav. ibaua with Salivahana, see Wilson’s C \ WorKS , 111. 

note and Sesbagiri Sastri, 1A, l. 314. 

Buhler (Ka$h. Rep. 17) glacea Cm^tdhy* in 1 st or 2nd Cci.tury, and Weber (lL t 
213; 1st, l. ‘353) iu Gth century A.D, (lA t U 307). Keith (SL> *’.s ; JRAS, 
(*301), H5) and Levi (7V, 317; he X- r ? , Ii, 63) give tin. dak: 2nd or 3:d cn u A I 
^yer {j&tudu*) says Brhatkatba lies between J00 and 000 A.D , ueahr the latter. 
Vawcu.y (JRAS (1903). 90S) agrees. V. Smith, (EH, 19 ) daies it in tl « lufue hnil of 
1st century A D. Sec also 8» Kdtshuaswami lyeogn on i fL itk a L a, JR AS (l'cu’g 
683, 
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Slokasangraha is now available as a. fragment. It is a poem ui 
sargas meant obviously to be an extensive book, but the fragment gets 
us only 28 sargas of about 4, 539 verses. Either the work was left 
incomplete or the manuscript has been lost to us. In estimating the 
'dimensions of the whole collection, Lacote says, “ Naravahanadalta 
must.relate the conquest of his twenty-six wives (IV; 3.) ; and yet, at 
the end of the twenty-eighth book, that is of 4,539 verses, he has only 
Come to the sixth one. The history of the 1 first five has taken up 3,022 
verses ; the proportions being the same— and one does not see that he 
abridges more as he goes on with the narration ; far from it — the history 
of the twenty-sixth spouse would take us into about 19,000 verses ; to 
it. one must add the whole history of the conquest of the empire. I do 
not think it would be an exaggeration to estimate the whole length of 
the poem at 25,00,0 verses at least, divided into more than 100 sargas.” 1 


The poem begin.' with an encomium of Ujjuyini and the death of 
MabSsena or Prailyuta. Gppala, his sou, succeeded him, but afflicted 
vith the talk that he was a patricide he abdicated in favour of his 
brother Palaka. Warned as if by a heavenly sign, he gave up his 
throne and Gopitlu’s son Avantivard liana ascended the throne. Then 
comes the sLory of his love with Surasamanjarf. The 28th canto leaves 
us with N aravahanada ft a in the company of Bhagiraihayasas. 

V. LfcCote thinks that Budhasvamin must have lived about the 5th 
or Gth century A.D.* lie remarks : “ The differences with regard to 
the other two versions are enormous. The subject announced 
at the beginning of the fourth sargu, after the three sargas which 
form the introduction, is the history; of Naravahanadatta, son of the 
king of the Valsas, l .'day ana, and emperor of the Vidyadharas. It is 
the same as the. principal subject of the Kathasantsagara and of the 
lirh&lkatMmanjari, but the arrangement of the matter and, in some 
parts, :he matter itself are altogether different. The spirit in which the 
subject Is dealt with is also quite now. it is no longer <i question of 
slight differences in the order of the books, like those one notices 
between the K\ 'h'Uarilsii^nti and the flrhalkdthavaultin', which, in 
spite of the various readings, show a common original. Here we 
have a poem entirely different ; if it ha, the same ancestor as the other 
two, which to mo seem to be certain, its relation to iheia is several 
degrees removed.”* 


1. J5&. and Tr by TO. LatnaN, Praia, 
i. Essays: tio, u y, 

1 . Etsoys, 10 - 11 . 
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9- KsemendraBrhatkathamanjaricomesnext.'Ksemen- 

t ra was in 1 ^ Court of King Ananta of Kasmir (1029-1064 A-’ •)• 
lib suitings have been noticed in a prior chapter.* His three Manjaris 
• lr c m reality distinct pieces of poetry and they can be called epitomes 
" n •' * n res ped of the narrative of their originals. 


, . ^'5 em entira’s poem like Somadeva’s ‘‘is divided into eighteen 
amohakas ’ the names of which are the same as those of the corres- 
l’ondiiig Books in the Kathasnrilsagara. Besides, we find in the Brhat- 
nanjctti a double system of subdivision. Most of the accessory 
tales and some of the principal episodes of the hero’s history are 
olio wed by a colophon which resumes the substance of the tale- 
something tike the marginal sub-titles found in the translation of the 
vathasaritsagara by Mr. Tewney. It is a kind of index of the several 
incidents found in the text, and it is most convenient fur ready ref¬ 
erence. I his method of subdivision, being found in all the manus¬ 
cripts of the Manjtiri, must be rather am dent.”* 


420. Somadeva, son of Rama, was a Brahmin podt of the Court 
oi King Anan^a of Kasmir who ruled about 1029-1064 A.P. Ananta’s 
son was lvalasa and Kalnsa’s son was HarSa. For the amusement of 
Hryuvati, queen of Ananta, Somadeva wrote IUthasaritsagAka in IS 
Hooks of 124 T&angas and 24,000 verses, the earliest large collection 
of stories extant in the world, about 1070 A-D. Somadeva declares that 

IS work i- a condensed Sanskrit version of Giipadhya’s Paisiici 
■bfhatkatha. 


In his prospectus of the Edition of Tawney’s Translation 0 f this 
Work IN. M. Pcn/cr s.n s ; 


1 uiuiag to the work itself, - no is amazed by the mass of stories 
o fevery con ceivable kind • contains. Animal stories dating back hund- 


...... }' XX, ‘ 8i(i3 * El. Bjoit-yt by Siv.vktU & Parab; by a. 1 ... 7,1 (»88W 

in U by L^Vou lat ' JU * EkS ' VI a " a 1,Ut ° £ Ub - tX ‘ 

2. Seo paca 68 supra, 

3. Assays, 84-6* 

4. See Raj. VII. 016. 

a. Ifeernle IJlisS, (1003), 120) gives this d*to, Wit u (Hit, I, 16y) , m> . 
date at 101° A.D Swb^t (U, 1. 335) gives Boaajw* 1353-1071 lu tlw U1 

of KlOij Hitrs-i. bublec (1.1, I. 302) gives the da to 1053-82 A.17. 

0. Ed. Bainb.iy. J’ b and translated by It. Drooku.tu.,, Loip.-.: •. Transl,t«n )W 

' ^ waoy ‘ BiU - 1 * *'• n,J;v W“8'»»ilW with iuttoduotioa and elaborate notes by 
N. Mi PoDzer, ^ 'v 
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Of year, u.c., wild legends of Big-Veda days explaining the 
on of the earih, harrowing tales of blood-sucking vampires, 
beautiful and poetic love stories and vivid descriptions of terrible 
battles between gods, men or demons. Ail these are found in this 
storehouse of romance. Nor should it be forgotten that India is the 
true land of Romance, more so indeed than either Persia or Arabia, for 
India’s own history is a romance hardly less exaggerated and enthrall- 
in o the tales themselves. 

Ihe collector of these stories, Somadeva, was a man of genius 
who rightly ranks next to Kalidasa among Indian poets. His power of 
telling a story in a clear, entertaining and absorbing way is only 
^equalled by the richness and diversity of his subject-matter. His 
knowledge of human nature, the elegance of his style, the beauty and 
(orce of his descriptions and the wit and wisdom of his aphorisms, are 
masterly in their execution. 






. ° n lhe olher hand, in most Eastern Collections of tales (especially 
Indian), the way in which fresh slories are embedded in other ones 
and the bewildering rapidity with which one follows another, makes 
the reader long for Ariadne’s thread to lead him safely out of the 
labyrinth. 1 he Editor, therefore, ha? taken special care to provide an 
efficient thread in this new edilion. A system of numbering the stories 
has >een introduced, that not only makes the reading easy, but acts as 
a o«»de 0 • students of Comparative Folk-lore. 

... * val ka-.Sant-Sagara is, of course, a much older book than 

Lie IhouHUid Nights and a Night, and is the origin of many tales in the 
. Through them it has given ideas not only to Persian and 
Turkish authors, but also to the western world through the pens of 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, La Fontaine, and their innumerable imitators. 


Mr. Tawney’s excellent notes, supplemented by those now added, 
oi. »rd an enormous amount of information which will prove interesting 
not only to he student of Comparative Religion, Folk-lore, Magic 
(noth hack and while), Ethics, Sociology and Anthropology, but alsiTlo 
!he intellectual lay reader, who wishes to increase his store of out-of- 
the-way and esoterit knowledge.’* 1 

“Its literal translation is "lhe Ocean of Streams of Story’ 
oumucuva mil that his great work united> itself all stories, as (he 


B Sj* ««° 3 > 

az>, ai3; iiiitb, 281-7 ' * ' ' “• 103 ‘ Weber > 
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does all rivers. Every stream of myth and mystery flowing 
from the snowy heights of sacred Himalaya would sooner or 
alei reach the ocean, other streams from other mountains would di 
ucwise, till at last fancy would create an ocean full of stories of ever’. 

^ oncehable description tales of Wondrous maidens and their fearless 
^ers, °f Kings and cities, of statecraft and intrigue, of magic and 
Spe s : of treacher y> trickery, murder and war, tales of blood-sucking 
vampires, devils, goblins and ghouls, stories of animals in fact and 

’ and stories to ° of beggars, ascetics, drunkards, gamblers, 
prostitutes and bawds. 
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u H,S '? tte 0am °f St0 ® * this lhe mirror of Indian imagination 
' " ° !na deva has left as a legacy to posterity.” 


421. Somacleva thus dealt with the original Bphntknth.t : 
4*Tf ^ 




In the preface Somadeva gives the following account of his work • 
lhe first book i n my collection is called Katbapitha, then comes 


omission • onll fc’ f ° alS ° iD this 0ne ’ ;het0 is »°t au y w ksre the least 
largo i lav! S< T “ “T 00rapact in the book become : too 

«on 8 aL twiS'‘ T‘ * 7 * < f p< » lWe eh00Be the most citable expres- 

a work W i 1 lu . * e stotlea ths various movements of the passions (rasas) 

spring i™ T n r , msy '* consi(lproi B r ieoe °t Poetry. My work did noi 

IhgKmi the dartre to secure the tamo of learning, but simply to facilitate (he 
emorumg of that many-oolourei net of myth?,”— Dr, ekkaw. 

not P vl b !h b 0 v k .!; th ° 11,01,01 ° f ihat from whiph H is taken ; there is 

prolixity oUho wo^ ^ UngUag ° !s Se,e=t<)cl 48 teuds to “bridge the 

ioinS, T • 0t ervanco of Propriety and natural connexion, and the 
Rtorirf ' lgeth * 0t tho pc>ctl0cs of fche Poem so as not to interfere with tbe spirit of the 
ate, ;;s fur as possible, kept in view ; I have not made thi.- sUemf* through 

V‘T t0t ,ngenuKy ’ but ,n or,|l ' r *> f militate tho recoileclon oa 
^ukifcude of various tales ."~Tawnn Jt on 01 

” As is the original cuch is the copy; it does not deviate from it, even by one 

CWnl ’T Cp " T i,rimiUve work and 1 ; that i, all the dilhL , 

■atrful to ob^ryc, as ,.r as posable, the literary propriety, and tbe logical sc T u-or. 

' I m g my best not to break off eitbor the narrative or the spirit of the mtim ts 

pressed, X am no less oarefnl to arrange a portion of n regular poem” ~ Lacntr % 
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.bgrthamukha, then the third hook, named Lavanaka, then follows 
Naravahanadattajanana, and then the book called Caturdarika, and then 
Madanamancuka, then the seventh book named Ralnaprabha,. and. then 
the eighth bbok named Suryapr.abha, then Alankaravati, then Sakliyasas, 
<mil then the eleventh book called the Vela, then comes Sasankavali, 
and lbeu Madiravati, then comes the book called Panca, followed by 
Mahabhisekn, and then Siirasamanjari, then Padmavati, and then the 
eighteenth book Visamasila.” 1 


Somadeva then gives the wonderful origin of the tale at »reat 
length (Kath. I, 1-13-181). 

“ Imch book comprises a number of stories loosely strung together 
by being narrated for the recreation or information of some individual 
or arising out of their adventures. There are Vatsa, King of Kausambi, 
and his sen Naravahanadatta. The marriage of the latter with various 
damsels of terrestrial or celestial origin and his elevation to the rank 
of King of the \ idyadb , < class of heavenly >pi its are the leading 
lopic of most of the books but (hey merely, constitute the skeleton of 
the composition, the substance being made up of stories growing out 
of these circumstances or springing from one another with an ingenuity 
of intricacy which is in reality one of the grant charms of all such 
collection. ,?8 


“ 1 he,stories all wind up at the end of each book or not infre- 
quontlr sooner. The action is never suspended for any prolonged 
interval and the complication, is not of such a nature or extent as to 
. nv rl variety into confusion. The stories are always characterised 
bv in-- features of Hindu nationality and are illustrations of 1 findu 
c .pinions, usage.- and beliefs. They exhibit, in a striking and interesting 
mmmer, the peculiarities of the social condition of India, and in the 
exposure of its follies and vices furnish (hose delineations of the 
SMn ‘ Iar Perfection-- of all civilised society of which the general appli¬ 
cability and truth have recommended their imitation to the satirists and 
> .ry-telten of Kurnpe. The greater number of them turn upon the 
wickedness of women, the inconstancy, profligacy, treacherv .and craft 
of the female sex. These attributes no doubt originate in the feelin-s 
which have pervaded the Past unfavourable to the dignity of the femate 
chat.ach. i . but we are not to mistake (ho language of satire or the 
h.-ennousness of v it, for truth, or to suppose that the pictures which 


1. CSC, (1800) No. 113. 

1. Wilson, 8L,<1X. p, J 12 -H 3 , 
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us given of Lhe depravity of women owe not much of their color- 
ln ° to the malignity of men.” i 


r P , i h ° wel1 kaowi1 Arabian nights are a similar composition. 

\ a ere rendered into Sanskrit under^ the title Aravyayiunim 1 >\ 
Panoita at the request of Sambhucandra, Zamindar of 
R 'p" tT"' In h ‘ S in,roduCliua t0 lhe translation of Arabian Nights, Sir 
'• Burton thus sums up the subject-matter of KathasaritsSgara in 

is°the anS ° n With the Arabian ni 8 hts: “ The thaunlaturgy of both works 
mon! Same : the lndiaa is Profuse in demonology and witchcraft; in 
ancMo* <1S Umd ' lnen ‘ire-men and water-men : in air-going elephants 
lau^hi 1 "^ h0rSeS 5+1 ~ 543 ) ’ ' n the " ishin o- cow t divine goats and 
IIe°d ‘r\‘" heS 24 ^ ’ aad ia the spidosa miracula of magic weapons 
the M , in fearfuI battl8s (L 400 )> bought with the same weapons as 
ft ">'c\ , em . Uses ’ and rewards his heroes with a “Turband of Honour” 

• -o ) in liou of a robe. There is a quaint family likeness arising 
om similar stages of society ; the city is adorned for gladness; men 

b ^ m 3 r0be COrner and exclalm: “Ha, Good !” (for “Good, 
»y / lah.”); lovers die with exemplary facility; the “soft-sided” 
a tes drink spirits (I. 61) and princesses get drunk (1. 476', whilst the 
eunuch, the hetaira and the bawd (Kuttiui) play the same preponder¬ 
ating parts as in the Xu'/its. ” 


Jaganx.v l hamiska's Kathapkakasa borrows the tales of Kathii- 
•'-aritsagara (ix-xiii and xxiv-xxxvii ). 0 


Section 3. 

Pancatantra. 

, 423. Pancatantra, 4 the famous collection of fables, has, it h. 

H: ° n S£dd > a circulation in the world, next only to the Bible. I l ei tel , 
‘-ords two hundred (and more) versions in about fifty languages some of 
Much are extra-Indian. During the reign of King Chosran Auosharwan 
° 1 A,D.) a Persian Physician Burzoe or Burzuyeh translated ii. 

1Ul ° Pahlavi and incorporated it into his Book of Stories called Kara- 
taka and Damanaka. This Pahlavi translation is lost as also its Sanskrit 
1 G ginal apd we have now an old Syriac version made by Bud in 570 

i. Wilson, SL, II. U4. 

a. esc, (.1003), no. 

3. 1.0. No. 4105. 

hi tJty 01 see UecboVe Ukt ** i-uwc i,. 
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and an Arabic version made by Abdallah. Ilmal Mogaffii about 
750 A.D. 3 

Pancatantra is so called l)ecause it is divided into five Tantras or 
sections, and is as such known also as Pancopakhyana. Visnusarman 
extracted the essence of all the most celebrated works of this class and 
composed it as Nili 6astra for the education of the soils of King: Amara. 
sakfci of Mahilaropya in the Deccan. The prefatory invocation is 
addressed to Sarasvati and all authors on ethics, Manu, Yacaspati, 
Ulanas, Parasara, Vyasa and Canakya. The use of the word ifinara , 
it is said points to its date as somewhere after the Christian era, and 
therefore, says Keith, “ it is not sufficient to assign it to the. 2nd 
Century A.D, at the earliest.” 2 

Speaking of the priority ofKautilya’s Art ha hast ra, it has been said 
** The titles such as separation of friends, winning of friends, war and 
peace, the loss ->f one’s acquisition, and hasty action, given to the 5 
books of the Panchatantra are political ideas explained in no earlier 
work than the Arthasastra. They Eire adumbrated with approprkite 
illustrative stories in the Pancatantra. There is reason to believe that 
Lhe author of the Panchatantra is indebted to the Arthasastra for the 
use of the w ord Prakriti in the sense of a friend or an enemy (Mitra- 
prakriti and Ariprakriti). A friend or an enemy inside a State is called 
abbyantatapr'kriti and outside a State, bahyaprakriti. In the 15th 
book entitled Tantrayukti of the Arthasastra, Chanakya says that use 
of ike w ord Prakriti in the sense of a friend or an enemy is his own 
device (-vasanjna) which he explains as parair asamitas-sabdah, a word 
not used by others. Besides making use of the technical terms devised 
and political ideas taught in the Arthasastra, the author of the Pancha¬ 
tantra not only mentions the name of Chanakya as a writer on Nripa- 
sastra or Nilisastra, but also makes verbatim quotations sometimes 
wrongly and 'Ometio.es rightly from the Arthasastra in support of his 
views.” 8 

424. Purnabhadra, the pupil of jinapafi Suri, was a Svetambara 
fain monk. 4 l ie revised PancEitantra at the instance of Somaman^rin in 

1. Ed. itnd Tr. by G. Biokell, Leipzig B r a for these other versions, Kdgerfcon. 
be. 4L-2. W. Nonmn Brown, The Pawatantra iu moder n hdiau, Folklore, JAOS , 
XXXIX. I. 

2. Keltic SF, 245 cl o><|, JR AS (1025) 504. The. ' ano iVoeatantrakavya of 
Dharmapaadila and Panc^tanpakavy.ui irpaya {CC t L 314), 

3. Mys. Aroh, Rep, (1927), 16. 

i, For his poems, wj e pu i 101 supra, See Pll, 1Y. 27, 
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"A.D . 1 It is marked by the appearance of twenty-one new stories, 
including a famous one of the gratitude of animals and the ingratitude 
of man . 2 


§L 


Purnabhadra used an earlier Jain recension whose author quotes 
Maglia and Ru&rata must have therefore lived after the 9th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 8 

In Sam. 17IG (1G00 A.D.), Meghavijaya composed Pancakhyanod- 
dhara, a modified version of these various recensions. 4 

The south Indian Pancatantra is a careful and slight abbreviation 
and preserves the narrative and the language with faithfulness. 8 Very 
often its sentences agree with Tantrakhyayika and it is later than 
Bharavi.® 


The Nepalese version has all ihe verses, particularly of the South 
Indian recension. “ We may agree with Herte ! in thinking that the 
South Indian Pancatantra and the complete text on whi< h the Nepa¬ 
lese is based,” says Edgerton “ were not identical, nor directly derived 
one from the other, but that they are closely related offshoots of Ihe 
same archtype.” f 

425. Tantrakhyana or Tantrakhyayika is a form of Panca¬ 
tantra, manuscripts of which come from Kasmir and is itself in two sub¬ 
recensions, in one of which there are more verses and more prose. 
According to Ilenel “ it is the only version which contains the un¬ 
abbreviated and not intentionally altered language of the author,' 
which no other Indian Pancatantra version has preserved, while the 
Pahlavi translation distorts it by numerous misunderstandings. 0 

But according to Edgerton, “ In short, the difference between the 
Tantrakhyayika and ihe other versions, in their relations to the original, 

1. Ed. (HOS) by Ren fey, J. Hertrl with Eoglbh translation hy P. K. More, 

Blopaag. ihi tho date as Sam. 1255. See 10, 2G43, fill (lbt«7), six 

Por an analytical ftcc-oiu h sec Wilson, o’L, II. 1. 

2. Keith, SL\ 2G1. 

3. Ke*th (SL 200). places it in 1100 A.D. 

4. Keith, STj, 260. On Meghavijaya, t*e para 93 supra, 

5. FA. by Haber land it, and again by J. Her tel, Leipzig. 

G. See Edgerton, Am. Or. Srrtis, lit, 17 ; Kei h, SL, 302. 

7. Ed. by J. Bertel in AnmerV gen. AOS t III, 20. 

8. Ed. by J. Bertel, Berlin. Tr. Leipzig, HOS, Vuh I t. Sc Abbamllungrn of 
Saxon 8ooiety, Vol. 22. 

9. ZDMG } LX1X. 113- also Zacha’ inc. Kl. fichriften, 170, Wh.tevnit'/ 
on Tnnt?r*lkhy5v ; l-S, T OJ, XXJV. 49. 
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k a difference of degree and not a difference of kind. All are to a 
considerable extent original. AU are to a not inconsiderable extent 
unoriginal. On the whole, the Tantrakhyayika contains more of the 
original than of any other. In this respect it is surpassed by the 
Southern Pancatantra, which has much less unoriginal material than 
the Tantrakhyayika, and probably less than any other version, except 
the greatly abbreviated and versified Somadeva.” 1 


426. It is said that there has been an unbroken tradition of 
narratives in the style of Pancatantra from time immemorial with ramifi¬ 
cations in various limes and countries and these versions “ all go back 
to a book of fables and stories consisting of five books or sections and 
a brief introduction. The introduction provides the “frame” or setting, 
and at the same time suggests what must have been to the author’s 
mind the key-note of the whole work : it was supposed to be a kind of 
Furslenspiegel or Mirror for Magistrates teaching worldly wisdom to 
princes, by entertaining examples, as well as by cleverly phrased 
precepts. The precepts are principally found in the verses which are 
abundantly scattered through most parts of the work. The examples 
consist in the stories themselves, which are told mainly in prose. Kach 
of the five sections or “ books ” forms a dramatic unit in itself, and all 
foe are, as I said, set into the introduction as a frame. In the 
introduction a wise brahman undertakes to enlighten ihree ignorant 
princes. He does so by narrating to them, one after another, the five 
books of the Pancatantra. Kach of the five books contains not only a 
primary story, which we call the “ frame-story ” but also at least one, 
and usually several, “ emboxt” stories; that is, stories represented as 
told by one character in the frame story' to another. Sometimes there 
is a double “ emboxtent ” ; a character in an “ emboxt ” story tells a 
story to anotner. character. (In some of the late versions of the 
Pancatantra this process was carried even further, so that we have a 
sort of “ Chinese nest ” of stories). Most of the stories are beast fables, 
that is, their principal actors are animals decked out with human 
properties but a number of them have only human characters, while 
some have both men and animals, and even though rarely—gods and 
inher supernatural beings. The stories g re ; n general very well told 
and of a high artistic quality.”* 

. mong several scholars that have investigated the historv of 
Pa ncata ntra there are preeminently r.vo, J. Hertel and F. Edgerton. In 

1 BAOS, iri. 16. See Keith 67,, U59. GO. ~ 

51. Edgerton, BOS, III, 1. 
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j- s v ‘ ew l ^ere are only two different sources of Pancatantra 
raduion; one Tantrakhyilyika and another “ K ”, archtype of all 
^■er versions and an intermediate archtype to which the Southern 
™ Nepalese and an iniermediate archetype to which the Southern and 
• epn ese versions and I-Iitopadesa go back . 1 But Edgerton says there 
' * ' ,Ur lnde l >e ndent streams of the tradition flowing from one single 
° 1 source: Southern Bfhatkatha of which Somadeva’s and Ksemendra’s 
. ' ’ (**) ! antrakhy&yika (iii) Southern Pancatantxa (iv) the 

ngmal of Pahlavi version. Purnabhadra’s recension is a combination 
. a n ,rakhvayika and Southern Pancatantra. 

t S,,ma ^eva , s KathSsaritsagara contains the five books of Pan. 
;^r ra ’. “ sep f raled from one another by extraneous materials, but 
mrrnr. e> consi{ lerably more than Kfmendra does of the bulk of the 
■ aue and Kstnendra’s text of Pancatantra* is the most drastically 
abbreviated among all versions.” 

f Fr ° m p fl C ° mpnrison of tbese various versions Edgerton made up 
text of what he considered the original of I’ancatantra . 8 

427. Hitopadesa is a far later version of Pancatantra and has 
een more p o p ular wlth the 8tndents of Sanskrit Literature. Avowedly 

it r M- mCata r tni ’ HIt ° Pa ^ eda isa work Kaplan original in 
sefof^ « instead of five books, Hi t opadesa has only four. 

p* lfd book ha " as lts frame a story which is only a remote reilex of 
ancatantra Bonk UL. The frame of its fourth book is wholly new, 
oug 1 evidently intended as a companion piece to Book Ill and 
;;r' ed V>y !he til ‘ e ° fthe original Pancatamra’s third book. Book IV 
the r ancatanlra is 'Vbolly omitted ; the stories of Book V, including 
and n- We St0ry ' <lrC included as eml)OXt stories in Uitopade ;; Books III 
' ,Several "f 'he eraboxt stories of Pancatantra Book I are 
ransterred lo the Hitopadesa’s new Book IV; those of Pancatantra 
are imparti ally divided between Hitopadesa Books III and IV ; 

XXXI, 2760 ° thisHertel * XDMG ' LVI - 317 ' m M8,1X8; Wlntemjt. DLZ, 

m-J ,™l h ? S l ** 0 se ‘»Mtvly edited, DerAusmgans dera Panoaiantra in Kse- 
mond-a’B BrbatkathSnanj-iri, Leipzig ’ 1 • 

vo, 3 3, i constructed," 80S, .Vol. 2. Text and critical apparatus and 

»*,: everywhere; by F Johnson, London; by P. Peterson, Bombay and t n 

SS /tf by Max Mailer with an interlinear translation O, 
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not a few stories of the first three hooks of the Pancatantra are omitted 
altogether, and various stories not found in the Pancatantra are 
inserted in all four books of the Hitopadesa, presumably from the 
unnamed “ other works ” referred to by Narayana.” 1 


Suction 4, 


428. An&nta Bhatta who describes himself as son of Naga- 
oeva I.halta, a brahmin of Ivanva (taste. In his Pancopakbyfinas.ingrabn 
or Kathamrtanidhi he professes to preserve the whole of the narrative 
Pancatantra. 2 

Kach fable is designed to illustrate and exemplify some reflection 
on wordly vicissitudes or some precept for human conduct, and the 
illustration is as frequently drawn from the intercourse of human 
beings, as from an imaginary adventure of animal existence and this 
mixture is in some degree a pecularily in the Hindu plan of fabling or 
story telling. 8 

429. Simhasanadvatrimsika or Vikramarkacaritra 4 is a 
collection of thirty-two tales. The throne was a gift from Indra to 
\ ikranmditya and when Salivahana vanquished him and killed him 
in battle, the throne was buried in the earth. King Bhoja by chance 
une,.rthed it, and as he was ascending the throne, images of maidens 
s( ulpturetl on the throne became animated and related the tales in 
praise of Yikramaditya to BbOja and regained their liberty.* 

i here are various versions of the work, attributed to Kfilidasn, 
Rfunacar..' t a, Siva and Siddhaseua Divakara.* Ksemankdrn, a Jain, Who 
lived at the beginning of the 14th century AID. wrote in prose, with 
verses at the beginning and condensed the tales. The South Indian 
version is generally known Vikramnrkacnrita. q here are North Indian 
versions, one in verse and are considerably different, and are both 

anonymous. In Bengal, the recension is ascribed to Vararnci and is 
iiv tsilv Ksemankara’ 

1. Edf-erton, l.o. 21-3. Garcin de Tcr-ys, HUt. de la Lit. BUnJouU II. 448. 

2- CG, I. 78. IOC VTT. 1560. 



rn, XV. 61 , R, V. Burton's Wtramc find the Vamrirv, bondon, 
G. CO, I. 717 ; til. 138. 
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0. Sukasaptatikatha is a collection of 70 clever stories of 
nature but of ultimate didactic import. It is said that this story 
" as rclatcd to Indra in his assembly by Narada in the form of a 
parrot and that any one who hears the story attains all ends. One 
.levailasa kept a parrot and when the King sent him away to a 
distant country with intent to seduce his wife, the parrot to whom 
leyad isa entrusted the care of his family began to relate each night 
one story to her, keeping her interested in it till dawn and by the end 
of . 0 stories the husband returned and all was well. 1 * 3 * * 


<§L 


Thure are three recensions of this work, ornatior and shnphcior of 
K. Schmidt (who has edited a Muhrati version), the first by Cintamani 
hatta and second later by. a Svetambara Jain, 8 and a third by 
•^ewidatta, Son of Euru^Otfamadeva. 8 


431. V etalapancavim8ati is a series of 25 stories, very old in 
origin. Ksemoadra and Somadova relate the same stories in their 
poems. Independently we have versions by Sivadasa in prose and 
\ erse aru * l) y Jambhaiadatta in prose 6 and one anonymous in prose. 7 
V allabhadaaa’s work is an abbreviation.® There is also Vetalavimsati 
of Venk.uabhatta,® 


432. Tales relating to Vikrama are found in Atlanta’s Vir'acaritn 
and Sivadasa V. Suiivahanacarita, 10 in the anonymous Vikramodaya, 11 in 
the Jain work Pancadfindachatra-prabandha 19 and NandisayiTgnika’s 
li.ramarkacaritra. 18 Vikramasenacariti is a collection of stories like 


W- Madras. DC, XX 1.8m. Keith, SL, 359. 

Stutbgar ^ X * 1J ZDHQ ' LlV - 515 » LV. 1 ; ABA, XXL 2 . Tr. Kiel aud 


3 * Her ^l, Feskhrijt WincUsoh, 138. Keith, SL. ‘290-2. 

4. See Keith, SL, 298-90. IOC, VII. 1563 5. Levi. JA, VII. 191 • Pli, V m 
0. Kd. by H. Ohio, Leipzig^ A KM, VIII. 1. Sec Bosch, Dc IcgeiuU van JimuCi. 

22 KalhSr 9 ava of Sivadasa has 3S stories. For other Sivadfisas, see 
I. 649. 

8 Ed. Calcutta. IOC, 3108. 

7 ' Ki - VIII. 1. Boo for another versiou USGW, (1011), CG, where the 

uiauuBoript is dated 1487 A.D. 


$• IOC, I. 1561; l‘Ii, 111. 336, III, 00. 

6. Opp.ASii. 

HV S(J 0 parn, 204 supra. 

M. fOC, l. 8900 ; ZwUacuo, KL &L P'cfi 153 

12. Eu. and To 1BA, (1977). 

13. CC, 1.757. A lj'. 292, Printed t Madras. 
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ramarkacarita narrated to King Vikramasena of Prathisthana by a 
vampire stationed in a siinsupa tree, 1 2 3 

433. Merufcunga’s Pr abandha cin^ama n i and Rajasekhara’s* 

Prabandhakosa contains quasi-historical narratives. 8 * 


1 lemacandra’s {'ri^astisalakapuruSacari^a and its supplement 
Paris is tiaparva contain much folklore besides tales mythical and 
biographical. 4 


Siddharsi was the pupil of Saddarsin. His Upamitabhavapra- 
pancaka^ha was written in the year 962 (Viranirvana ?) which would 
me in Sam. 492 (436 A.D). This tallies with the dale of Haribhadra 
(who died in Sam. 5S5) who wrote his Lalitavistara for Siddharsi’s edifi¬ 
cation. 5 Peterson says ( PR , IV. 5), “ Of the fact that Siddha and Magha 
svere cousins there appears to be no reasonable doubt. Their common 
grandfather was Suprabhadeva, minister of the king of the time of 
Sri mala in Gurjaradesa. Suprabhadeva had two sons, Datta and 
Subhankara. Magha (who tells us himself that he was the son of 
DatUika and the grandson of Suprabhadeva) was the son of the one, 
and Siddha the son of the other.” 


Prabhacandra’s Prabhavakacarita was revised by Pradyumnasuri 6 7 
about 1250 A.D. Jt is a collection of stories in verse, mostly biographi¬ 
cal notices’ in 22 chapters, probably based on a similar work of 
liemacandra. 8 

434, Somacandra was pupil of Ratnasekhara of Tapa Gaccha. 
He wrote his Kajhatnahodadhi, a collection of 126 Jain stories, in 
1504 (1448 A.D.) beginning with the story of Karpgraprakara.® 

Bharataka dvutrimsiku are 32 stories of Jain origin, satirical of 
Brahmin usages. 10 

1. DC , XXI. 8592. 

2. Ed. by J. Hcrtel, Leipzig. 

3. See parns 119, 201 supra. 

4. Ed. II. Jucohi, Bib. hid. Tr. J. Hort.J, Leipzig and by Helen M. Johnson, 
OiJiSi Barola. 8eo Keith, JRAS, (1908; 119 ; SL, 201. 

5. 3M. Biblind. Calcutta, Bit, IV. 129, III. Api >, 146. 

6. Printed, Bombay. 

7. Sec Pit, IV, 79*81. He wrote Samaradi{yacarila, iu Sam. 1831. 

Among auoa stories are those relating do Bana and Alayur?, see Quae ken bos, 
Poems ci Mayura (Col. Un. series), 17-19. 

9 PR, Ill, ?3, 317; IV, oxxwv. 

10. Oxf, 165. 
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435. Jagannathamisra’a Kathaprakasa is a collection of tales 
taken from various sources and contains interesting episodes. The 
fourth story relates the sufferings of Bharavi during his sojourn in his 
father-in-law’s home. Jagannatha was the son of Laksmana of Radhi- 
vnmsa and lived about the 17th century A-IA X 

Katbukosa 1 2 3 is a collection of twenty-seven tales, illustrating in 
simple prose the usual fruits of different actions of men, such as 
kindness, worship, anger, avarice etc. 


436. In Citrasenapadmavatikathfi, 5 a small poem, Rajavallabha 
paih.ika, pupil of Mahimacandra or MalilCandfasuri, gives the fable of 
Citrasena and Padmavati. “ These were a pair of swans in their pre¬ 
vious birth and dwelt in a lake in a Campakavana on the boundary of 
ampn. Once upon a time in midday, a merchant came up to the 
bank of the lake and put up there with his caravan. The merchant 
oathed in the lake, worshipped Jina and after having prepared food, 
waited tor a guest, when a sage fasting for more than a month hap¬ 
pened to pass by him. The merchant was exceedingly glad to meet 
with such a guest, and took him to his place and supplied him with 
the best food sufficient to satisfy his hunger. The pair praised this 
‘Chon of the merchant with all heart and in consequence of that 
M'rtue they were born as prince Citrasena and princess Padmavati in 
their next birth and became husband and wife. This was composed in 
Sam. 1524 (1580 A.D.) ” 4 


437. Kalikacaryakatha* in prose gives the tale ofKiilika- 
earya, a Jain Sthavira. It was composed by Samayasundara, pupil of 
Sakalacandra. It narrates also the ancient tales of the establishment 
( >f ihe Vikrama and Sfika era. According to it, Suka kings took :hoi: 
!Mme from the iSaka Coast or bank and were defenders of the {sina 
frith until they were conquered by VikramMitya. Bui 135 years after 
that conquest, there was a Saka King who destroyed the successor 
°f V ikramliditya and set up an era of hi: own. 


438. Kavikunjara’s Rajnsekharacaritra or Nabharanjanapra- 
handhais a poem inculoatirfg morals In means of stories abridged 
from those which are said to have been originally related in the Court 

1. 10, 948. 1426 where a : amraarv of its contents is given 

2. CSC , (1909). No. 56. translated by 0. H. Tawney, L idon. 

3. Ibid., No. 58. P- v\ III. Ap. 21ft, IV. Ixxxix. 

4. CSC, (i 10). 90 gives date are 

5. m, ITJ. 92. See nlpo Jarett, ZI)V0, AXXlV, Sff, ; CSC, No 57 ilOJOb 94, 

55 
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asekhara and which were afterwards repeated by Rajasekhara 
to Subuddhi. 1 2 * 

439. Vi dy a pa^i's Purusapariksa is a collection of 44 stories and 
has been noticed.® Annnda’s Madhavanalakatha relates in prose the 
story of Mndhavanala and Kamaknndala. 8 

Muktacarita is anonymous. In simple prose it narrates the story 
of the miraculous power of pearls sown and grown by Kjsna on 
arable fields for the delectation of Satyabhama. 4 

Srivara’s Kathakautuka gives the story of Yusuf and Zulaika from 
ihe well-known poem of Jaini. It was composed during the reign of 
Sultan Xainulabdin in loth century A-D. c The Sanskrit translation of 
“ Aladin and Wonderful Lamp” from the Arabian Nights by Appasastri 
Rashivadekar excels the original in narration. Narayana Balakrsna 
has a Sanskrit rendering of the Aesop's Tables, Isabanitikathfi. 4 * 
Sulematcarita by Kalyanamalla relates the story of Solomon and David 
from Old Testament. 7 

440, There are the following Jain stories in prose: 

Srlpalacaritra of Jayakirtisuri, HIraprasna of Kiitivijayngani, 
Amaradattamitranandacari^a of Bhdvacandrasfiri, Cauryasiprabandha of 
Rajasekharasuri, Dhanadattacarita of Bhavacandra, Bhayanabhanukevali- 
caritra of Hamsagani, Rupasenacarita KamaghntanakajLa, Ratna- 
sekharacarita of Dayavardhanagani ; 

And the following in verse: Ain's alacarita, U|tarakumaracarita of 
Cururandra, Padmacarita of Subhavardhana, Balabharlracarita of Subha- 
vardhanagani, Y i mal a n a th a c ari Ux of Jnanasagara ; V i m a 1 as aha ca rita of 
Indrahamsagani (all printed) \ U day a na r a j a ca rita of Mallisena (Opp. II. 
421); Vasumatlcitrasena of Gangadhara (Opp. 4714) ; Vijayacandra- 
carita of Bnndraprabha Mahattara (PJ\, VJ. 46 written in Sam, 1127); 
Sahasankacarita < f Mahegvara (Ox/. IS), 

1. DC, XI. 8107. 

2. See para '03 s?ipt a. 

P, FA. by Favoliui. GSAl , XXII. 313, 

4. CSC (1S08), 120. The story begins ^ith a Query by Satyabhama : 

ftll\: | 

5. FA, and Tr. by R. Schmidt, Kiel. Sco para V'F surra- 

a. Printed, Bombay, 

7. DC, XXI. 9100. 
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441 . The following arc other books of tales : 

Kachala t am a nj a ri of Narayana Sastrin, Kalibav ill of G. Kama- 
swami Sastri, Purugapanksa by Laksmanasiva, 1 Kathakusumamanjnri 
(anonymous), 3 Madanasukhacapetiku of Laksnhnfiravana,* Sudamacaritra 
°* Srinivasa, 4 Suryanacarita of Candrasekhara,® Kafhiirnava ofSivadasa,® 
1 arakabrahmaka^ha (anonymous) 7 and Pramathacaritra of Brakma- 
vidyadhvarin. 8 


In Ka h hiipahcaka,® Mrs. Krsn irao of Bombay depicts five careers 
of sadness and despair and inculcates the high Indian ideal of pity 
and forgiveness. “In the pathetic tales of the dejected young widow 
and the tisher folk, the blame seems to be thrown on the hard tyranny 
°a social law’s and customs rather than on the individuals. The old 
widow in whom the motherly instinc' triumphs over vengeance, and the 
generous youth who rises above nature and elf-interest to rid the 
people of a heartless tyrant are full of tragic dignity. 7 ’ 

Aryacarita is a symposium of stories illustrating Hindu ideals 
selected from the epics and Puranas prepared at the instance of 

Krishnaswami Iyer, Judge, High Court, Madras. 10 

442. Ratnasimha’s Maithilesacarita is a poem on the present 
dynasty of Harbhanga. 11 Rudrasimka’s Vignanatarangini describes the 
life of a mythical king Sankaradfisa. Tt was composed in 1411 A.D. 1 * 
Sankara’s Sankaracetovilasa is a poetical biography of Xamindar 
Cetasimha. 1 * Panduranga’s Vijayapurakatka, composed in 1808 A.D., 
ua'ains an account of Bijupur and its Musalman sovereigns. I (Jay a raja’s 
Rajavinoda describes the greatness of Mohammad Begadha of 
Ahmedabad, a king of Gujarat. 14 

1. Printed For Puru§aparik$a 3 soo CC, 1. 340. 

2. Printed, Srirangam. 

3. Printed, Calcutta, 

4. CAL, II. 26. 

5. BR1, 70. 

G. Oxf, 153; CC, II. 15 (mostly in prose.) 

7. TO, 1558. ttys. G3S. There is a Mi*dkavSnabnat-ka; by AnanJadk'wA, 
(PR, V.) and another by Kavi« . iri l CC , I. 450. 

8. ttys, 633. 

( J. Printed, Sahakati Gninthakar, Bombay. 

10. Printed, Madras. 

11. Jayaswal’s Cat, of Mitkila, I. No, J95. 

19. Mys. Arch. R*i\ (1924), 12. 

13. Orf, 121. 

14, For a critical notice, ce Bidder's Rap. (1874-75), 9-10, The li vesofGujar.it 
kiugs (GurjaraksuiSpatis) ia given in the colophon- 
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443. In Colavamaavalicarita, 1 * 3 otherwise known as Brba- 
dlsvaramahatmya, the origin, construction and development of Brha- 
disvara temple in 1 anjore is described. Incidentally the work gives 
the history of 16 Cola kings of the Solar race who ruled at Tanjore 
for about 12 centuries beginning with Kulottunga Cola and ending 
with llhadra Cola. 

444. Ekambaka Diksita’s Virabhadravijaya® is a poem meant 
to describe the festival of V irabhadra but contains also an account of 
the Kempe Gowda Chiefs of Mysore. Ekambara was a poet of the 
Couri. of Kempe Gowda III, known more fully as Mummudi Kempe 
Virappa Gowda who ruled in 1705-1728 A.D. 

Jayarama’s Radhamadhavavilasacampu describes mainly the lives 
of Krjiia and Radha and incidentally the court life of Sahiiji Bhonsle* 
There is an introductory essay in Mahratti on the rise of the Mahrattas 
and their kingdoms. Purujottama’s SivakSvya describes the Mahrata 
rule from Bivaji to the abdication of Bnjirao II. 4 5 

445. Tritantri. I -aw the manuscript of a work called Tritantri, 
some years ago, at Rajahmtindry, but I lost touch with it. It "was the 
work of Venkataryk. The first tanfia is named Sraddhatantra. It is 
quasi-dr; 1 malic. Naradu enters the stage and says, I shall create a war 
between the three worlds. In the second tantra there is a story of the 
marriage of Sukumarf, daughter of Rajnakara, Emperor of Delhi. 
Then there is the story that the emperor offered the hand of his 
daughter to one who would bring a pearl of the size of Amalaka and a 
person who posed himself as mad obtained a pearl of a bigger size 
by the grace of the Lord of the Oceans, when the Emperor proposed 
the marriage the person said that he had no intent to marry the prin¬ 
cess, but only to falsity the verse written at the gate of the palace. In 
the third tan$ra there is the story of Prabhavati.® 


446 Avadonae of Buddhist literature are illustrative stories 
appended to ethical and religious precepts. They were well-known 


1. A summary of the work is given by P. P. 8. Saslri in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras. 

■2. For an account of tills dynasty by B. Puttaiya, seo JMu t XIII. 723 

3, Ed, by V, K. Rajavardo. 

4, fed, by J. B. Modak t Bombay. 

5, Vj Is rcgrctuJ t'uati the int*mrtwa given above is very rn. gre perhaps in- 

lv cura'.Ci aud it is b* oi on oi- ro iccolioufcUm* v 
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o the Christian era. Of these Avadanasataka 1 is the 
€^ttrrfl and was translated into Chinese in the 3rd century A»D* 

l he collection of legends known as Divyavadana is of great merit, 
generally in prose, but interspersed with verses of various metres. 3 
Aryasena’s Jatakavali contains .tales illustrating the various supreme 
qualities of Buddha. 3 

Besides Avadanakalpala^a 4 of Ksemendra, in which the last tale 
xvas a ^ed by his son Somendra, there are Vratavadanamaln, Bhadra- 
kalpavadana, Dvriviinsaiyavadana &c* and Saddhafmapundarlka® of 
MahSyana School where tales in prose and verse are narrated of 
1 elision and didactic instruction. 

B Ed. J. s. Speyer, Bibl. Bud . HI. 1902-9. 

2 ‘ Bd. E, 13, Cowoll, Cambridge. Keith, SL, 01. 

3, Ed. H. Keru, EOS , Tr, by J.S. Spcvcr, Louduu. Keith, SB, G7-9. V. Smith, 
BE, 154, 453. 

4. Ed, Bib, bid . Calcutta. 

0. SeeMitra’s Nap. Bud . Lit, 85, 102, 221, ,275. Oideuburg, JM8, (1893) 
331. Keith, SL, 493. 

6. Ed. Bib l Bud, X, 1908. Tr. 8BE, Keith, SL, 493. 
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chapter xix 

Gadyakavya 

(Romance) 

Section 1. 

447. Romances. Kavyas are of two kinds, Sravya and Drsya, 
audible and visible. Of the former, some are in verse and some in 
prose. \\ orks in verse have been noticed under the heads of Mahu- 
kavya and Laghukavya, major and minor poems. Now come works 
in prose —Gadyakavyas, commonly called Romances. 

Gadya has been thus defined as is not in 

verse, that is, prose. * 1 * 

Of romances there are two classes, Katha and AKhyayikA. 
Earlier authors lecognised a distinction between them \ and Rhamaha 
wrote in his Kavyalankara 

pforerstf mi ii 

ftf^ne^rr 3 # d^rt jttwt l 

qrt> ^ ^ n 

^Rfrff^gT m il 

5 . Generally, see Keith’s Origin of Tragedy and Aklrjdna , J1US (1912); Grey’s 
Literary Studies on the Sanskrit Novel (WZKM, XVIII, 10, 50); Dunlip’s Bister y 
';/ I’ro-i* Fiction; McCulloch's Childhood of Fiction and Cadyadarla of Vara4 a 
K§nia Vidyjlaokara, Calcutta. 

Gray, • The Hindu llomanojf iu Prince to u University bulletin, XIII. 99-100. 

1 Th. Sans 1 rit Novel am the AraJA n Nights,' pp. 39-iS; 1 The Sanskrit Novel and 

tuc Sanskrit. Drama,' pp. a v-5-1 . ‘ Ilcim'.mat on os. a Novelist Ic Device' pp. 5i-G8. 

,v - reincarnation in a : i ". > * western novel, see Margaret Potter’s Flame* 
awheror? (Condon, 1901), and Rain’s Descent of the Sun (London, 1903). The earliest 
c. ,:rnpio :»i.o»vn is The Fgy ( Lau Talc a! the Two Brothers , written in the nineteenth 
dynasty (1375-1202 H.O , tr. Masp.ro, Uoutcs populates dei’ Ejypfce aneieuae, 3od., 
rv.3-20, Paris, 1900). 
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asri g sfNit I 

fWWRT: r GT 3R: 11 

“ Akhyayika is a literary c omposition, which is written in pros;- 
in words pleasing to the ear {Zravya) and agreeable to the matter 
intended (firakrfinulnila)^ but which may contain metrical pieces in 
vaktra and aparavaktra metre, the object of these verses being to give 
a timely indication of future happenings in the story ; which should 
have an exalted substance [ud at tart ha) with some characteristics 
supplied by the poet’s imagination as a special mark and having for its 
theme the abduction of a girl (kan}a-barnna), a fight {sciMgrurhV. a 
separation (vibralambha) and the (final) triumph [ltd ay a), apparently of 
the hero, in which an account of his deeds is given by the hero himself ; 
in which the story is divided into several pauses called ucchvasas. In 
the katha, on the other hand, there are no vaktra or a para vaktra ver>e>, 
no division into ucchvasas ; and the story should not he narrated 1 y 
the hero, but by someone else. It may be written in Sanskrit or in 
Apabhramsa, which indicated by implication that the akhyayika should 
always be composed in Sanskrit.” * 

But Dandin denies the distinction : 

ffa it II 

II 

aTtqrt^'wi l 

^rr:r m %fcr II 

=q tfNsratf ^ vr;^ I 

wrerfa II 

3tRTf^SR5T: (V~ H I 

ire*r ?.5r 5fr?g ft li 

3rrf&wfng;*rTf$?rr I 
^rsnrr^FHra?f: II 

“A succession of words not amenable to division into metrical fee. 
is called prose. Chronicle and Tale arc its two varieties, ('if the>c. 
chronicle, we are told, i* what is narrated by ihe her-- himself ex¬ 
clusively; the other by the hero ns well as by any other person. The 

l. 8. K Do, *« Akhy:ii/<\ i and Katha in Classical Swr-hri'." 
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ing forth of one's own merits is not here, in view of his being a 


recorder of events that have actually occurred, a blemish. This res¬ 
triction, however, is not observed in as much as there (in akhvayika) 
also other persons can narrate. That another person narrates or he 
himself does it—what kind of a ground for distinction is this? If (the 
metres) Vaktra and Aparavaklra and the having of the title UcchVasns 


(for a subdivision) are to be the differentiating mark of an Akhvayika, 
occasionally even in kathas, why, as in the case of Arya and other 
metres, should there not be scope for Vaktra and Aparavaklra? 
Lambha and other (titles for sub-division) are observed (in Kathas) as 
a distinguishing characteristic. Let Ucehvnsas be one of them ; what 
matters l ienee, Kalha and Akhyayika constitute just one species 
denoted by two names. Herein also are comprised the remaining 
specie > of narration. The abduction of a maiden, battle, deception, 
somebody's rLe in fortune and such other topics are common to it 
(Akhyayika) no less than to compositiohs-in-cantos ; they do not form 
its differentiating characteristics. Any peculiar mark that the poet 
might affect according to his fancy (in a Katha etc.,^ he could 
without impropriety affect in other composition. For ac complished 
persons, in the attainment of their desired ends, can there be any 
occasion that may not (just as well) serve as an opening.” 1 


Rudrala, says S.K. De, “arcepted and generalized the characteristics 
of Bana's two works into universal rules governing the composition of the 
Ka ha and the akhyayika respectively. According to him, we have in the 
katha an introductory namaskxiya in verse to the devas and gurus, and 
a statement of the author's family and the motive of his authorship ; 
the prose narrative written in Sanskrit (or in verse in other language.) 
in light alliterative words, the plot including pura-varnana, etc., (as in 
the case of the Utpadya-kavya, xvi, 3' : a kathnntata at the beginning, 
hicb is immediately connected with the main story; (4) a theme 
' onsisting of the winning of a girl (kanvudebha), which being the main 
• me, the sentiment of lo>e is developed fully in it (vinyasta-sakala- 
srngara). In the akhyayika on the other hand (1) we have the 
namaskriya to devas and gurus in verse together with an incidental 
praise of older poets, a confession -f one’s own inability and a state¬ 
ment of tbs poet’.; motive in writing notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
which motive may spring from the poet’s devotion to a particular king, 
his addiction to the praise of other people's merits or from some other 
spec ini causes ; (2) the story should be written in the manner of a katha, 
ih Sfte S. K. t ’.rival kr.r ■; translation c*f KIvySdarfa, 
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iXUIP^mphasis is put on the injunction that an account of the poet him¬ 
self and his family must be contained in it, written in prose and not 
in verse ; there are divisions into ucclivasas and two an a-verses should 
occur at the beginning of each chapter, excepting the first. ” 

Jt will be therefore noticed that the earliest traditional forms are 
described by Bhamaha, but as later poets did not conform to these rules, 
for instance, the definition of Katha did not suit Kadambari— 1 facts 
bad to be faced. Dandin, an admirer of Bana, repudiated the distinc¬ 
tions and probably offered an apology for Bana’s indifference to the 
accepted canons of classification. Rudrata submitted himself to things 
as they were and adapted his definition to suit Harsacarifca as an 
Akhyayika and Kadambari as a Katha and later rhetoricians do not 
cliltite on this topic, though the orthodox view was not yet forgotten 

by Visvana^ha. 

Hemacandra says Katha may be in verse or in prose and instances 
TBavati 9 as and gives other classes of Katha thus:— 

9RI 'T>: WjRt I 

i 1 Peterson say;. This is a description wholly inapplicable to Kadambari, 
but it is an exact description of Vasasfciiakacampu, I conclude that the definition of; 
K'ltha was drawn up at a time when the literary pantheon of India opened its doors to! 
adherents of all creeds and that Kadambari was dragged into the explanation by late” ; 
fanatics who abhorred the Jain and his works and would find no better illustration' 
'«mong the bool left to them of a definition which they were too conservative to 
abandon.” 

2. Bhoja in Srngaraprakfisa (XI) says 

m ftqfaaqfiwm ?Tiq<fr i 

wqtfq q? m ipfaqr it 

and quotes verses from it, all in prat-ft. Xu Oh. XXV11 under 5>fr, he says 

W f ^R55f WflS«H?rr <3fc5rq<?ri I 

Ulavsti is mentioned in V5gbbal.Vs Atonkamjihla. On (ho story o'UlilViiii, 
s °® M. IJ. Kavi'a LiluvatikathS, r.ltarati (1925), 8. 

In YallabhScSrya’s NySyaiilavatf (p. G(b we have 

w qr ^ srrftqnjqr 

\ 

v-qr ?5teRcTr s? l 

In Jm. Col. (50*51) it is -'riven w !ho work ol Bbussnibhatiatuwn, See ue.rv nv, 
note supra. 

56 
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i'%7«rr*ric(^f qr %sifii^?r qr gfqsqa*qif^q^ 

^rqSWfwrafcrftq^ i 

qqwqfafer W 5«fif%r^: trsqqrfqqfacrr %jq;i%q; qqr^q>t \ 

qaq^rswrqqr wm\ vfrf’iwrir^n^ tratf^^r I irt 'brfcHnwi- 
MfMiKRf qt^tnfrrqfl sq^rq^frfa ncif|q>r! 

; ?eri 15 q*$ sr ss^m q^in jpmqft Rn^Rmrfcq^ qfaipqr | 
qfcft$pqr%$qq JreRSf^oriJRfgi^wlsrqsnsTf l 

q^rjqp# qr ^qr^rq^Maifr irt q^q frsq?fiftq?r wsim I 
qq^warapmVr fTTO&wftqq; flqfcmr I 
qfq^qiqFcRrq't^r sqqw | 

5»nr%aifar4i s^cprr i 

448. Indian and Greek Romance- It hns been said that 
“of the Romance particularly the Erotic Romance of the Milesian 
school one finds likeness in the Indian novels written in the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. by Bana and Subandhu.” In his introduction to Kadambaii 
PetersQji outlines a comparison in some important points between Kndarn- 
bmi and Leucippe and Clitepbon and holds with M. Goblet Alviella 
that the Indian Romance was directly borrowed from the Greeks. 1 
“ Tb® romances of the two peoples,” says Levi “ are totally different 
both in plan and spirit as even a cursory reading oil show. The least 
part of the Sanskrit romance is the thread of the story or the adven¬ 
tures of its characters; all the stress is laid on rhetorical embellishment, 
minute discretions of nature, detailed specification of exploits and of 
mental, moral and physical qualities. In the* Greel: Romance on the 
other hand as in Latin the story is everything. The reader is hurried 
from one adventure to another, the wilder and morn improbable, the 
better; fine writing is practically disregarded; description and appre¬ 
ciation of nature are to all intents and purposes avoided.” 

M F. Lacote discusses the connection of Greek and Indian 
Romances : “ In ndia \v hav- been unable to render a satisfactory 

account < >f the progressive development of the system of romance 
writing. It had never ceased to e: bt but extended to all the narratives 
in pmseand perfE tod itself in thn process so well that the Kathas 

b On til'! question, -0 O. 1’ iUCrjc V , ]j, ; n j m C, Audi vJ ItuUd, 
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rigorously constructed v ore nothing but romances. 
The Greek romance on the contrary had not delayed to outstrip it 
primitive type and to approach the ordinary stand of a narrative ej 
and at the Same time the erotic element was present in il in a more 
marked degree.” 

Skctiox 2. 

449. Early literature. The earliest passages in prose that 
have successfully survived “ the ship-wreck of Sanskrit literature 
are to be sought for in the Samhita of the Black 1 a/ns. L nlike Samhita 
of Rik which is purely a lyrical collection hymns, Taittiriya Samhita 
contains prose portions in it, which formed the only Brahma mo in 
Kalha and Maitravanlva Schools. In the Samhita, the sacrificial 
1 ormukc were accompanied by dogmatic explanations and by des¬ 
criptions of ceremonials pertaining to them. These explanations were 
elucidations of the sacrificial enigmas and embodied the speculation <. i 
generations of priests. Thes^ dicta theologica were imparted by <*r.d 
tradition, preserved as well as supplemented in the course of years in 
different families or parishads. The more numerous these work 
became, the more unsystematic their uitents grew. Harmony was 
heeded to bring them to order. T' y this end, compilations oi the 
different opinions were uniformly arranged under diilcrenl headings 
and such digests were in later times called Bj • c . These were 
in most cases regular commentaries in proso on the vedic hymn-) 
explanatory and analytical. This practice oi ad opting a ptose-s'ylc 
for linguistic explanations and traditional narratives introduced into 
this Vedic period descended to the koranic period. Mahubh era 
and PufaBas contain prose portions in thorn, which at least in the 

former appear i » be directly descended from the language of the 

Brahtna^as. This kind of long prose-work becomes too elaborate 
to be preserved or got up by rote. »h. compilers now hit at Inc 

other extreme. They would be more concise a 1 cl precise. Refer* 

ences must be. facilitated. Thus brevity look /vr .place f verbosity. 
This is the of the Sutras. The Saying was 

proverbial that “an author rejoicoth in die economising of half a short 
vowel as much as in the birth of a son.” Sometimes the surras were 
s o meagre t have a single s> llirbie in it, illustrations of which 
Paniui can furr : h in abundance.* Rules * f interpretation were eipiaMv 
hard and the nrincipio of tese- and - : v >f words was the chief 

1. JB.gr. , VIII, iv. 68* 
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of tonstruction. Apart from any want of artistic excellence, 
they form an ingenious part of Indian literature, to which no other 
nation can offer a parallels In a very short lime, every department 
Of science or religion began to have a sufcra literature of its Own, idng 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Then came the Wifi, which 
were the sGtras themselves in a more expanded form and in some cases 
they contained hints at the interpretation of the sutras, The language of 
both the sutrn • and the v r tfcis gave rise to differences of opinion among 
the iearned, and this conflict necessitated commentaries expressive of 
thw arguments in support of the author’s interpretation. These were 
the lihn* ;i . Strictly speaking, the ‘ evil,’ which the sutra literature 
v.uc ) limited to remedy, once more appeared — evil in the sense of 
cl t! • lateness. Bhasya literature therefore mostly resembles the Brah- 
mnnas but with a few variations. The aim is no longer to explain 
sacrificial sytniiols or ceremonial rituals, but to elucidate he intricate 
theories involved in the sutras of various departments of learning. 
XIiAl langti ■ > in general bears no resemblance f.* the language of 
the romances . The lone of the former is serious and scientific, while 
that of the latter is levitou.s and recreative. Bhas. a„ ai.. stuffed with 
substance and technicality; they are vastn-pi ihan.i. Literary prose 
proper is the result of poetic art and rhetorical embellishment. 

Section 3. 

Early Romances. The literature ot Romances, Akhyflyika, 
ai/jit. a to have been quite advanced long before the Christian era. 
Katyayana mentions akhyayikas (in the plural). Besides naming 
Sumaru .t,tara anti J‘V:imarathf, Patanjali instances VSsavadafta as an 
ftkhyayika and speaks of its readers as Vasavadattikas, 1 but’ does not 
mention the names of the authors. In hU II; rsacarija Baija praises 
writers on Akhyayika and (an AkkyayikS) Vasavaejatya 

... i. fd *F4, Tdtf?dn^'fr # dr dgstf 1 yfqfpf 

5f|® l dw^tir W<fr I — 

bhasya. IV, iii, 87* 

ii. mfam . xwb wiMi *4#rr.- i to.-, sftfcfrrq- 

WfllH |—Mah3bb3sy,i, V, ii, g 5 . 

iii. srPfffirwr sft «rrl 

stwto i ajftssr # ^ l ««r 

%% dtf Z% Jl—Kftiy.it 
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5T d ^r: %!fNftF: |i 

qfo^tqT *IW || 

Haradatta in KSgika mentions ffrvasi. 

Next to Vasavadatfca, we have relerences to two romances, 
Carumati of Vararuci 1 and Tarangavati* of Srlpaiita 8 . Snpalita was a 
distinguished poet of the Court of Hala and has been praised by I3hana- 
pala and Abhinancla. Tarangavati was probably in prakrit. Riimila and 
Somila wrote Sutlrakakatha* Besides the mention of Carumati, 
Bhoja refers to Manovati and Satakarniharana 5 which must have 
belonged to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Manovap praised by ipandin was probably of great merit, lie says 

«r?T655WT m m d^TTRf mrfi l 

.||Avan|isunclari. 

451. Haricandra (Bhatiara) was praised by Bana for his eh- 
chanting prose composition “ luminous in its arrangement of words ui 

1. Sec para G supra. 

a. !prrRr #4 *ft <PTr I TiiafeamanjaEi. 

3. For the verr-j of Abhinanda, see para 23 note supra. 

4. (!) Bhoja mentions it : 

3*pt ml I 

it sft°r air qsrarM ! 

3T??rR55J3^"I^gfTK 5T3RTC55 3RI#r ll 

Srngaidpi\i3aka$a, : v. hi* 

rtfRresfawtfr ^»g^5^5#Rw«Tr«ri5[gsirRi; i 

rlrcwfr 443 4 fru m<fi 4 surm ll 

(I&id, XXX.) 

Vinayavaji in tho beloved of Sudraka. 

(ii) # *(ftT«efrr%5$[ i 

Jaliiavx. 

(hi) Subh3A:avali (22*37) quotes under Kaviput-rau: 

^4154 ^Tr -arar--: i 

zftvW'i srrw<r ^rfaci =? sfi»[ifrr-;^ <? 11 

5. 1 

Srug3 aptask3<a, xxyiii. 3, 
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ice letters.'’ His romance, probably known as Mai.au, has not 
boon traced . 1 

Vila’s language is extolled for simple grace like Buna’s, but her 
work is nut named . 3 


Bhoja^bimself wrote a romance Sriigaramanjari . 3 Kuiusekhara 
composed Ascaryatnanjari/ Vmliganghala mentions a work Kusuma- 
manjari® and Jayaratha quotes from Anangalekha , 8 but their authors 
are unknown. Hastimalla appears to have also written an Akhyayika 
divided into Lambhas * 

l. I 

II Uar^\cari[a. 

See para 47 supra, 

■i. 3 *# qp^rsTfrftrt'Rci 1 

qmrrq-g =3 nr 3 ft: |l 

Jalhaija’a SnH\imuk{avali, 
Ji Jtois, Cat, 55. See Introduction to Yuktikalpataru. 

4. m\ | 

J a lab ana’s Suhtimuklavali aud DG % XXI, 8105. 

5?t3! *rr Idq | 3«r 7<^mr^q't^gq^5qr%ff?d*if3:di9r qg^rritl^- 

Pto'ogue to Tapdiisamvaruni, TSS. DC, XXI, 8135 

5. Iu his commentary oil Kavyadarsa, I. 28. 

0 . 3 , sqrcr«ri 31 % ^4 

■r, =7, finid ww- 

fr$Wfl*r4 4, q, ff3UTR^’4f^ 

t-Riirtrnt 4, ^rrfte^r, ^nja I— 

i?t5t-T ; R I Commentary on Alankarasariasva, Kuvyamaiu E<in, p, 10 , 
ii. I 4*431 q--qrc5«i 

1 qrcdT$wpfqrc#Roj- 'ftf | rrrqgRrq I 4 tow>r*ar 

its-PKdf: I 5j%dR c q?i;#rR^4Ti 

awjShrnrt «rsMt 1 uu. 123 . 

Tikaaarviva quote $<£r?f from this romut.ee, 

7, 3*41% I 

fainnavacuspHji'j oouMteoimy on lvavy 5 d.u's.i. I, 30 . 
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Malnyasunclari of Ma n i k y a s tin d ftra 1 is in verse ; Citralekba 
mentioned by Raynmukuta® and Guptavati* are anonymous. 


kudrata’s Trailokyasunilari appears lo have related the tale of 
kr^na. Aparajita's Mrgankalekha is mentioned by Rajasekhara and 
nmsl be different from Mrgavatikatha of unknown authorship. 7 


__ Agastva’s Kr?nacarita, 8 Visvesvara’s M n d a n a man j ar1. 9 Jagannnf.hnk 
Asafvilasa 10 and Vasudeva’s Riimakathfi have been noticed. 11 


Section 3. 

452. Bana was the son of Citrabhrinu and Rajadevf and ofVafsa- 
gotra. Aithapati was bis grandfather, Candrasena and MahFsena his 
half-brothers and Ganapati, Adhipati, Tfirapati and Syamala, his paternal 
cousins. Alayura was his brother-in-law. 1 ® They lived at Prthukuta on the 
^anks ol ihe Sona river. As an infant Bana lost his mother, anti his 
father tended him with maternal care. When he was fourteen bis father 
passed away, and with this Baua’s life changed. Well educated in 
Sanskrit and with a competency uncontrolled by elders, he became 
self-willed and with the buoyancy of youth he planned travel. He 
gathered together a mob of companions who with proficiencies 
heterogenious could indeed have got on gaily anywhere. But the 
fortune was soon dissipated and he returned home. One day he was 
called to the Court of Harsavardhana, then encamping near Manipura 
on the Ajiravor i There on the commendations of Harsa’s brother, he 
Was well received and soon he bee nine the King’s favourite. 18 


1. Printed, Bik, 685; PR. T. 123 There is another by JayapHbasari, 

2, CC. T, iso (mi UpakathS). 

8. On, If. 8020. 

i. %^1'Wrr^fr I- -Tilf>^m«nj»rl. 

5. Quoted by Bhoja in Syngaraprakasa, Chap. 28. 

0. Mentioned in prologue to Karpornrrianjari. 

7. Ptf,I f Ap. 83. 

8. See para 126 supra, Tanj. VII. 2992, 

9. See para 312 supra. PR, V mentions author ns a pupil of Lak^mighara. 

10. See pa v. ill supra. 

11. JDC, XXI. 8023. See para 172 supra, 

12. So say; M3natungc in his Bbuktamarv fotra. 

13. For a fuller account, p c Peterson’s Ini Xbiction to Kadambari (RSS, >7o. 2n, 
XGtl. On Bana generally see it'll, introduction to VSsavadat|a, 12ft; Aufrr* hi, CC, L. 
■to* 5 < \iO t XXVII. 50 4 ; Peterson, PR, I. 105: IV. bxii. 62-C ; 7/ /NX, X : 
175 ; Bhandarkar, BR, (1827) xviil, sxxiii; Weber ZDMG (1850); Maodonml, SB, ; 

C. putt, 40, II. 298, CarbHicri, Dns fttfiJmbhwala (hi Snhaiulhu f(iui Bam t 
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Bana’s ancestors were devout brahmins and votaries of Siva. 
Blessed with a hereditary instinct for learning and himself well- 
edurated he had seen life and worid. He proposed to narrate to his 
friends the story of his patron, and that is I larshacaritn. 

453. Harsacarita’ begins with an autobiography where liana 
traces his descent from DadhTca and Sarasvati and from Dadbica’s 
brother s son Vajsa. He names his immediate ancestors of some genera¬ 
tions with veneration due to their piety and learning. He gives an 
account of his early life and his sojourn at the royal Court. Next comes 
the history of King Harsa. In the city of SjhanvKvara in the country of 
Srlkantha, there lived a king Pugpabhuti. In his line was born king 
Prabhakaravardhana of great prowess. He has two sons Riijynvardhann 
and I larsavardhana and a daughter Rajyasri. Rajyasri married the 
Maukharl prince Grahavarmun. On the death of Prabhakaravardhana, 
Rajyayar.lhann refused the throne, but before he could instal HarSa in 
his stead news reached them that the king of Malva had slain Rajyasri’s 
husband and carried her away to his capital ; Rajyavardhana set out 
on an expedition against him, but there he was killed by treachery by 
the king of Gauda. Upset by this calamity, HarSa marched on Malva 
to avenge the disgrace. But on his way he learnt that Rajyasri had 
,.!>ed from prison, and was rescued by a Buddhist Saint from her 
roso!vo ascen<1 the funeral pyre. Here ihe book ends as it is with 
’to mee'rag of Harsa and Rajyasri and is obviously incomplete. This 
in .-hori is the story of Harj.-u arita. 8 


I toin the comparison of the account given by Iklna in Harsacarita 
with the description of the life and history of King HarSavanlhana 
k'iladitya* by the Chinese traveller Hiouen-Thsang, it has been possible 


1>J ’ *} l {' 72: 0nthe close lcxl.tal affinity between Harsacarita and r.ujit.-.ranci-ii, 

m ' °' K5 - ,M aml *c £»■ 

1. In Bhoja’e 8tfng5rapr»Ua<i.i (Chapter 20), there is a quotation ■ 

W VTT, 

^ 531 ftnCt i 

^ gqf Herein rir: it 


r A"aiS Shows the existence of another Harsaoit, 

2 * Bomba*. Fora more dei^kd account, co Peterson’s Introduction to 
KffiHmlari (RSS. Ro. 34) 1-38. Tnndatol into . UaU i. v Cowell and Thom*. 

On ace ]iorahui’ft TJiffnty ->/ ru.-rr^t, 810. 
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cntify Sana’s patron with that king who ruled at Kanouj in 610- 

A.D. This certainly of date has brought an additional value 
to Harsacarita, as a land-mark in Sanskrit literary history, for the 
introductory verses mention the names of some prominent poeis whom 
Lana admired, Vyasa, Cora, author of Vasavndatta, Bhattara Ilari- 
candra, Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, Kalidasa, author of Brhatkatha 
and Adhyaraja ; ? 

454 . Kcdanabari. By far (he work with which liana’s literary 
glory is associated is his romance Kadambarl. 3 He wrote onlv the 
Hrst part of it and what was left unfinished was made up by his son 
1 ulinda or Bhusauabhatta. 4 It is a long tale of complicated construc¬ 
ted narrated by a parrot called Vaisampayana to king Sudraka of 
Vidisil. It describes the loves of Candraplda of Ujjain and Kadara- 
^ r ', the Gandharva prince -s and interlaced with it the loves of 
Ividarabari’s friend Mahagvefa and Pundarika. The marriages of these 
heroines are interrupted by the sudden, but apparent, deaths of their 
lovers, when on the assurances of a heavenly voice, they bide their time. 

1 he parrot concluded the narrative and flew away; the woman that 
brought the parrot told Sudraka that the parrot’s tale was but a 
description < ' his life in hi prior birth and this seemed to remind him 
°f his past doings and that Candraplda was only his incarnation. 
Ihus the curse which had caused these inpediments in the way of the 
lovers exhausted iiself and Candraplda and Pundaril.a were revived 
atld wore reunited with Kadambarl and Mahasve^a at Ujjain. There 
Ikey lived happily together in sublime felicity, 8 


In literary merit Kadambarl is supreme. The render loses himself 
111 a poetic trance, fho name is true to the grace, for Kadambari means 


** For a dkcussion. of the narratives, S 03 Peterson’s Introduction to KGciambari 
( j SS t No, 84) OOtT. For Hiouen Thsang’s aooount, see Stanislas dulieu’s Memoir a 
247-205 ; lA t VII, 190-202. 

9. Por a full account of these references, see Peterson, l.c. 66k. Three verges of 
Qdambari in praise of Visnu, Siva and Bramha are qu ted in a grant ot 
utnS.rapalacJevft (Sam. 1297; 2.4, XVIf. 280). But the introductory verses are not 
mund in a manuscript, DC> XXI. 6315. 

p; Ed. Madras, Bomoiy and CalcuUaviad Mysore, fcanslated ini. o Tl.uTi V by 
• Bidding, London, and U||at3»dha by V, it. Nenu ar. 

Ed. with Introduction by P. Peterson, BSS, and by H. V. Kane, Be? tiny Mvr ro 

at Madras. 

4. There is Lildvatik»dha in prTkffc poetry by BhuyU'abhaUcJancya (J»ss. 
ai * 65) on the story of Salivihana. See para 100 j.v^rd. 

5. For a detailed account, see Iverson*introduction toKSuhmbarj. 

5 ? 
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o liquor. If liquor makes one forget himself, so does the Romance of 
Kadambari. Such is the proverbial repute. 1 Govardhana days that Van! 
(Sarasvati) became Sana. 3 Bana’s words breathe a freshness of vigour 
that bespeak a warm and sincere admiration of the profusion of nature 
which the Indian Scenery offers to the poetic mind. And in this respect 
he has very few equals even among oriental poet$.’* 8 From his represen- 


qqq^fawWRrqrgras/q * fcra (I” 

3 - ■ * wrar fazml wspRRsrft ! 

srrifr qrwr II 

3. For appreciation by many other poete, see Jl. af Savi, Salt . For. XIII. 38-0. 
For instanco: 

— 

wrqqf% m qp=q wgqpjRq vtr^Ttr i! 

“fft qr®rw q?*p£rsfa qqqwn I 
^^f^wrori qrq^ aw ll” 

“ qr>q?Rrtcfrqq qnqreRqrfiwr I 

qqqq R:wqr qfuar 3R: it” 


qqqrw;— 

“ q.qwisrq qrw.- ^frr% faqsrq | 

ft IpT: ’FRT[%(%: Ii” 

qqqrqqp*:—'rq? : qggqi §wn* 

“ ^fwwt-iwqqr wrrqqcfr i 

m. ft qf| qiwf WfRfcRq |l 

■ m q.w«T ww*r$m %fts& wm- 

amm qqRtfRqfqqr fq^qniqtqrijtf- 

Wq qs*Rq: II 
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1 r Jp/ the horse Indrayudha, he has eorae lu be known as T lira it 
llis language is chaste yet ornate and learned yet charming 
and his descriptions show no end of their resources. The meeting of 
Sarasvati and Dudhica, the last embrace by Prabhakaravardhana of his 
son, these for instance in Harsacarita, the beginning of the narrative 
bv the parrot, the advice of Sukamisa to Candraplda, the progress of 
he amours of Kadambari and Candraplda in the Gandharva capital 
and the pleasant association of the lovers after vicissitudes, these for 
instance in Kadambarl are worthy of a special appreciation. 


455. There are commentaries on HarSacarita by Rajanaka 
Sankarakanlhn, 1 by Ranganiitha,* by Rucaka,* by Sankara.* 

•TIM I 

Cr§q qcr ^ ^rfrr 

gT°T: II” 

^UrrT I 

'T =*r «Rfe*Rr- 

*RrR 9 II” SlK II 

s I “ wfp<*t m *r*rsfiR?*- 

^r^TFct^Rifrl I 

wr 3 #iit*nsRFrsfar n” <| a 

“ gtR q>r<s*tfr «jar wvii 4'hwCh(: I 
^RRRqrqr FRcftfit *gfc(%: II” 


[uva- «r. air.] 

1. Ed. Uombiy, $.mk.irivkmth» was l'athoc of Rvt'irfeiutlto who J : .vo 1 alwai. 
lG 60 A.D, 

a. TO, in. 3868. 

3. Cade-1 Ifarsacrdpuattlka, 

4. Priute l, Bombay. PJR, i. 120, 
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There are commentaries on Kiidainbari by BhSnucandra and 
k . haedmjra, 1 Haridasa,* Sivarama, 8 Vaidyanatha, son of Ramabhatta, 4 
Balakjsna, 8 Suracandra, 6 Mahadeva, 7 Sukhakara, 8 Arjuna son of 
Cakradasa, Ghanasyama, 10 and some anonymous. 11 

456. The story of Kadambari is found in Varnana Bhalla Buna’s 
Brhatkathamanjuri” Soinadeva’s Kathasaritsagara and Dandinrs 
Avantisundarikathasara, and in the latter the story agrees with the 
naira live of BfOa only so far as the Purvabhaga. 

_ Dhundiraja Vyasayajvan, son of Laksraann, wrote Abhinavakadam- 
ban, and a gloss on MudrarakSasa in 1713 A.D. 18 He is probably the 
same as the commentator on Laksmisahasfa, 14 and is'lhe author of the 
musical work SahajTvilasa. 15 




Abhinanda’s Kadambarikathasara, a poem in 8 cantos, has been 
n ° h '' ed '. Vitoama^eva (Trivikrama), son of Rajarajadeva, and pupil 
° f V]( Jyacakravarti, wrote the poem Kadambarikathasara in J3 
cantos,^ Kalpilakadambari 18 is anonymous. Tryambaka’s Kadambari- 
kathasara, fenkanthabhinava Sastrin’s Kad imbaricampu, 58 and Nara- 
simhas play Kadambarikalyana, 91 and I’mjyakadambari” of Kgemendra 
relate the same story. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
3 . 
9, 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

3 3. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 


3cc under Djmdin post, 


Printed, Bombay, 

Printed* Bombay. 

CC, II. 17 ; Bhaodarinir’s List, Part T (189:3), 

SKC, 80 ; Uhcar> 896. 

PR, IX. 53, 188. 

CC, II. V). 

PR, II. 188. 

PR, II, 188. 

Mys. 261. 

See para 1GG Sty*a. 

SKC, 80; TC, IV. 5115. 

See para 129 suira, 

TanU Vni. 3475. 

CC, III. 5, l. Priori, Bombay. 

See para 163 supra. 

See para GO supra, 

tZ T * T- IV< tm ■’ Sastri’s top, (1013), 38 

oee kavmdracdty i's List (QOS) No. 1935 . 

Viirada, It, April-August 191G. 

rc"m 30 "SS C< l *’ n 1 ' vl * 0re aufcbot ' s W not given. 

SeeKuppusimi S«td“ 

- «*** nk * th *****' 











There are epitomes of Kadambarf; Kadambaryarthasara by Mani- 
rama, 1 Sanksipta-Kadamban by Kfiofnatha,* Kidambarisangraha by 
K. V. Kris^amaearya,® Candrapidacaritra by V, Anantacaryn 4 and epito¬ 
mes of llarsacarit i by R. V. Krsnamacarya,® and by Srinivasacarya. 0 

457. Among other works of Bana are Candfsataka, Sivasataka, 
Mukuta^aditaka and Saradacandrika. 

Candfsataka is a centum of verses in lung Hard u la metre in praise 
of Candf, a form of Kali, with an allusion in every verse to some 
incident in the fight between Kali and Mahisasura. Its sourse is the 
Pevfmahatmya (ch. 80) of Markandeya Purana. 'Phis, “ the Suryasataka 
of Mayura and the Bhaktamarastotra of Manalunga,” says Peterson 
“ are three opposing poems written by devotees of one or other of the 
great forms of religion which flourished side by side under Harsha’s 
protection.” There are commentaries is on Candfsataka by Dhanes'vara, 7 
by NagojibhaUa, 8 by Bhaskararoya 9 and another anonymous. 10 

Sivasf;uti like Candfsataka was in praise of biva and of hu victory 
p over of Tripurasura. 11 

Of Mukutataditaka nothing is known except a quotation by 
Bhoja in Srngaraprakasa and by Guuavijayagard in his commentary on 
Nalacampu. 13 It has for its theme Bhfmasena’s smashing of Duryodhana 
with his club. 

1. XOGy 1520. 

2. lOGy 866, VU. 1558. Ho was r Ka.miriftn and wrote at the ins ;.neo of 
Patjlitaraja. 

3. Printed, Srirangam. 

4. Sah.X IV. 

5. Printed, Kumbakonain. 

6. Printed, Triokinopoly. 

7. Bd. with the comment.iries, Bombvy, See Hall's lutr.ducfciOu Oo Vasava* 
4at$ a , 8, 49 ; Bdhler, li, I. HI. 

8. PR, I. 114. 

9. Ibid. 

10, Iutroluetion to Iva^inibari. 97 f.u, On this, < ! . P. Quaokonboe, Poo ws - 
&dyiira t lot. 39. 

1 11. The name of the au-hot is not given, ;:t verses from it aro quoted unuor 
Baija in all the anrii^logien 

12. W: I 

5iRIT: iA 

m-. ^ w 

mi' sfto«tJK*t[: li 
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ftirvafiparin.aya is a play long considered lo he the work of Ibis 
■aua, bai recent opinion has been inclined towards attributing it to 
Yamana Bhalla liana. 1 


.''peculation has been rife also on a reading of the passage of 
Kavyaprakasa according to which Blina is said lo have received 
wealth from HarSa in lieu of his poetry and some scholars have thcre- 
lore thought that Ratnavali, Nagananda and PriyadursTka must be 
i>anas composition. a There is Sarvacaritanataka mentioned in his 


name. 


^nradatanaya mentions a play named Siiradacandrika bv Bana, of 
which the plot related to Casidrapida. 4 

Ksemendra in his AucityaricaraCarca quotes a verse saying that it 
is part of a description of the condition of Kadambari in her separation 
trom ( andrapida and has other verses in his Kavikantbiibharana, which 
are referable to similar situations* Is it possible that Bana wrote 
Kadambari in verse also ? Some of these verses are very charming and 
are as good as verses quoted as Balia's in the anthologies, leaving us 
not m doubt that ]ia v ia was good at verse as at prose, lie WflS pro¬ 
bably also a philosopher, for Anandajivin, in his commentary Tattva- 
vivuka ..n Anubhnvananda’-t Nyayarat.nadipavali, give a reference V.. a 
work of Bapa on Vedanta. 


1. See Telaug, 1A, III. 219 and Petersou’s Tut. to Kadambari, 97. 

2. See on this subject; chapter on Sanskrit drama post 

3. CC, I, 368. 

cp*; II 

_ . x , Bhuvai'raJutsa (QOS), 253. 

D.is.trupa mentions Savadacandra as an examplo cf O'tsrijtikanka, 

srssrSfa wtp^sjrr n 

nrTrpf ^ ^^ra?r $4 r trwr^irk: n 

•j ^ Iff ' r \ 't ; 1 f'Ttfptfff-ra qfqq 

tf^PraraRRifr | 


„ — Bom. Edu. p. I 2 t, 

Foc a11 V:r r'* ?oo Paterson’s SttOh, 62-68 and Thomas, Kav, 66-69. 


e, g. ^*1 i 
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* G6i/„ 



value :* 


The following passages from HarSacarita are 


of historical 


srw huirs' t%=g ^r?q 1%'qsqifRq >Tf*Cr: I 
^ I f| j^fciqsr^a^iHr^ sfirsi tarar fk^?<Jfpsp qrg- 
^fqrai^fCTRf =q tisR^Eq ?tl s^wrapciq | ^r€r?^rwwRr: f.qirr: 
^%sfq q jj:qPcf ftatf, ftqq qqfWRqqm ir?rq: l tqflcqq^rqqiq 
fo’Kfa qsqq qqq I 

qRqqi^sriqrcrfqqr <qwq{r^a:qsrt er-Rai Hlfqjqirfffir i innq- 
qWflfoftS 'j^ZWd t?q qirtf^q qq:, W I 

1 . qrnf5!#qR: qrft-Tr^ifq^q^qrql^f^r qrqqqqr qurq&qq | 

2 . gq'-aqf^qqi q l 

3. kirrjtrr- r jj(%q>tq?ri gqqqw I 

i, r Rif^wriKFrjtRf qqqt qqf 

qqq^qrer i 

s. ®wq|ej r qpftfoftRiRs^m^qqrr^f *w*r qpj* %%v$ 

g, qfiwfacfttfr® R nfqrqrqwrffrfk^r Rcr%qtftq>r q^qr? ; qqftrq: i 

7 . siftRiWRqq? r CraqqRRRRq qqkqfq^qqr qRrafaqr-RRfq- 
fqqTRRR' gfareq wqqq: I 

a. »u^m^irras fq- 

R-r^sq^^Rf jgqvt^ %WSR3Rqi: I 

o. ?-mM R q^q&q-Riqva^fetmHR: qqrsftwrqf qH s$qR ' fqqq 
S^q^q^qtrqqq I 

10. arr^fqg^ R R g 2tqw^ g ' ; f qqqqqqftffii* RRRsqrRRr q^qqRqtfr- 
qq qqrrr l 

11. qqqqq: %Rfftn RR{rqq<R ftRft || 

1 . Bombay Kdu.» i'i^o 197 200 . 

2 . This if? Saukm’a gloss, q.fliqqi qqqfR fqfatf RH 8 fWCfqf«Rff$ 
qrqqRfrT?-J: qtaKPCrR *r^qqt*RqR« qrq^ ftp ?ft It 
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ra^raffCTTgjpT<gir 


ggggr gggfagrcfi^r^r MteraFw 


13. wr^sg#^ ^rq 3 i|?qft^^wr%f 5 ? 5 tor 3 rirrfr^w j?r«Rftrc:- 
%?m wi ^fm*rp^r i 

it. ^ lcfr55?trr553T^^n si^r sr«ihr^r 

m#R ftrrc firrcfag i 

15, Wi^'iWfrirrggrerg^ g^wgr; gg||swgTTO 3 >i%^rg^g<p: w^flgir- 
^raggRr ^rag^mgggg i 

iG. ^rr^rrfags? fffforgsgsftftw™ ggfosfw'rwr: I 

i7. grj^ T 4»ir^fe'^rcf^R^oj^ gg'7jjr'Jpfgjp;fif^j zsjr'q -+;jr,qr[%- 

qgrfl^ipre !l 

1 3. s-Yrmft g r^w $fNrerc srsfortf ^q^g^%g ^rr^ng |l 

10. gg-w-RRg g imar 
gmrg'f3'i T fiftrgg: srr'rrrg 1 

20 . # 2 jr*w ^ iwmi ^W'^wprr nfr %fr# ^gRgggrgg n 

2i . sif& *T qflfemjg* ^g^^qfgtratggftft | 

Wf^r: $$ T4f I 


1. Jrpr&g gwr p*rs?rt 4 *rsm 'Trrlrrrt w I 

3. s*rnrafira*F^fr g g^g ^rsrr^fer^i^^rwra q^aq 
3Tf^gg | 

3. m . -g wgfeffrr g^; r ^rg^r gggg $gg 1 

1. grg'mgfftggrkr g vflftjfat g?*rr gq^qr ^gggg | 

5, 'i' l! nwi g Erir^i ipjp# gr-g P?g*gg | 

o. ^ temfagr Mr $m t^rg 1 

7 . ^gi^&wvrr g r^«rgrWrJT»^ftrr#T qfoft n 

. \ °“**"* 8# “ Ws « !ores <»**•• TOwagsiii ^\M^\■Vvvrf\^ 
3 **&wwifar ??;% s^r-ndc^ ?fo 1 * 
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'459. Dandin was the son of Ylraduft i and Gann. His father 

was Manoratha and Manoratha’s father was Bharavi. 1 They lived at 
Kanci. 3 Dandin lost his parents in childhood, but as he has himself well 
described it, the place of the lost parents was taken by Sarasvati and 
^nita.-J After Kanci was beseiged by the Chalukya king Yikrama- 
^ about the t ear 055 A.D., the city became deserted and Pandin 
roamed through various seats of learning and attained high proficienrv 
m ,he Ve< ?as and the arts. When the Pallava king Narnsimhavnrman 6 
vanquished his foes and regained his capital Kanci, Dandin canto 


See para 48 sn$ra, 

2* In commenting on KSvyad u s' i 

dlfdddiPRr dTcdW^orfd^iddr l 
TtrdYTO W: il 

Thr, verse is fouud ia Mahendravnr rain’s Mamanlur inscription also, rrer.r;- 
camlra interprets it as r-umlraka instead of Paliava in this verse (•/%, X. osfi). 

Tarunav5oaspa{i says that this entgrat refers to PalUvns ruling at KSnei; 

%Rfqdde ; d'rrd rddrSrd; II 


3 ‘ & diet Od dlT # Rdf d/PT s’T’Pdd I 

sBFdd Pfid^rr ; fpr ^ n 

■ UianiUnudarikaihutrira, 1 

-!. A ikratnudityr 1 was the sm of Pulakr.i'in, In A.D, 055, be captured the 
Kanci :=.? V. Smith, El, 427, 430. Kiolhorn, El, V[fl. App.; I I, 

5. Narasimhavarman I ruled between C30-06S A.P. After P, seigo of K3nr.| he 
regained his aoweiguty. During his reign Hinen Thsan; visited Kane? and staved 
there fora considerable timo (see V. Smith, Ell, 473: mo : n J. Du! euil ins 
llist. of Deccan (Pondicherry) OT-70 ■, (The PaUavat, 70), If Hinen Thsang vWted 
din court of Har.javarrjh: na Sildij; jya of Kananj, it follows that Dandin and liana 
| "Wglrt have been contemporaries. Were they friends. Compare these passages: 

viflRtWR 7dT dRdtm-i dc: |l TCdn/dd :r»,7, Tf lPi 

=d rdffdd 

dedddddd II —K3d»mb ri. 

meg'Crn ■JrJ. to Da*.) infer ■. from this ih.it r . din me .1 have been Infer limn 
llSrio and places him iu the 8ih century v. I>. 
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k and was yiven a place of honour at the royal court . 1 
and Ramasanna 3 were his intimate friends . 4 


<SL 

yatrdatta 3 


1. M, Govindapai (Jl. of Andhra H.R. Socict VII, I, 1-16, VIII, J), discusses 
the Pallava chronology from KalSbhartri to Paratntlvaravarma II and tabelates it 
as follows; 


1 Kalabhartri, S7-107 A.C. 

2 Chuta-Pallava, 307-127 A.C. 

0 Virakurcha, 127-117 A.C. 

1 Skandasishya, 117-1G7 A.C. 
(alias Skandavarma I) 

5 Kumaravishnu, 1G7-200 A.C. 

(alias Sivaskandavarma) 

6 Buddhavarma, 200-228 A.C, 

(alias Skandavarma II) 

I 

7 Viravarma, 228-258,A.C, 

8 Skandavarma, III 258-296 A C. 


0 3imhavarma I, 296*3lo A.C. 

11 Skandavarma IV, 310-361 A.C. 
13 Naudi varma I, 414*137 A.C, 


10 Vishnugopa I, 315-310 A.C. 

12 Simhavaniia II, 301*389 A.C. 

11 Vishnugopa, JJ, 389-411 A.C. 
15 Simhavarma III, 137-472 A.C, 


16 Simhavishnu, 472*520 A.C. 

17 Mahci.dravarma I, 520-555 A.C, 

18 N arr. si mh a varma I, 555-595 A.C. 

19 Maiiendravarma II. 535-630 A.C, 

20 Parameevaravarma I, 630-6G0 A.C. 

21 Narasimhavarma II, 660-685 A.C. 

22 Paranieevaravar ma II, 685-750 A.C. 
0. Matrdutta is the author of a commentary on Himnyaketi’s Scouja and Grhya 

Sutras (GOS). lie was probably a Narabudti Brahmin of Malabar. 

3. Ramalarma is the author of Acyu$o$t*ra KSvy*. Bhamaha refers to him 
and c riticises bis Yerse; 

WdflFf: ■TJT^TcTCIffi' ?TgtrT -oi: | 

fo: ||-(H. 68). 

ficRTf&r or^trrqr. %&£ f^sfNnrr- l 
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Pandin was a specialist in the art of architecture. One day one 
Lalitalaya requested Dandm to go to Mahamallapuram 1 and inspect his 
jointure of the broken arm of the idol of Trivikraraa in the temple then 
touching the waters of the sea. Dandin. went to Mahamallapuram 
and appreciated the imperceptible conjunction of the broken parts of 
the arm. While he was offering his worship, a full-blown lotus was 
wafted by the waves of the sea, and when it touched the feet of the 
I-ord, there arose from it the splendid figure of x a Victyadhara. The 
Vidyadhara bowed gracefully and vanished, Pandin’s curiosity was 
awakened. His mind was set upon discovering the secret of the 
occurrence and on returning to Kiinci, he sat in penance and in the 
trance of meditation, the story of Awintisundarikatha was revealed t< • 
him. Such is the autobiography prefixed to the narrative of the 
splendid romance of Avantisundarikatha.* 

Dandin may therefore be safely assigned to Ihe period Odo 
100 A,D * 


.1, This is u:-sv eallad Mah&biHpucain in Chiogleput District, Madras Trecideney. 

2. In an anonymous commentary on Kavyadarsa (I, 23) this Work is meutioubJ 

as an akhyayikS I 

and Yftdig^ugliuf ; says 

find YadiganghaU Hvcd about the year 9G3 A.D. 

It is interesting to note that in Svapnavasavaijatta (Trav. Edu; p. 59) Vidu^ika 
says 

3Tfrr°T sir^fff #f>i£ I ^*3 

ll 

Tho epithet Yak§ini for Avantisumiari ka3 a parity iu that Maudakini and Fara- 
vali are described here as Yaksa women. 

3. R. V. Kysnamacarya (Sah. XIX. 222) says Dandin lived iu 6th century, as ho 
criticises Bhamaha and is criticised by Vamaua. He svys Daiikamaracariti 
Da/adin’s work. R. G. Putt (Civ.l. 13, 25, II. 298) says Dandin wus an old man 
when Silt4ijya (670-630 A.D.) reigned ; M» Rangikdrya (Iut. to Kavyadar*®, 9) gives 
date Gth century A.D. V. K. Chuplaukav, Essay *;•» Dartin (Ik mi ay) says (“ taa 
comparison of the story in Chapter V of DafakumSrlcarita and Act I of Malatf- 
uudhava, he iufers that Daudiu must have been prior to oc contemporary with 13havar- 

bhuli.”) .... 

Weber (ZL. 213, 232) mentions the possibility cd 1'Qudin having lived un .c 
au earlier Bhoji iu the Bth century. Fora piiui’a;: view, rcc E. E. Hall, Pr?f- ‘o 
Vasavadatb , 19 ff. Wilson (Essays, I. 816) relics on tho mention of the no of I'hoja 
iti the p-wikumau^uite and of the rarity of allusions t \avanas and cay< that 
Dauliu must have Uvei dmdflg the dun of one of tho immediate descendant* of, king 
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460, 'i bis specimoii of poetic art was lung lust in oblivion and the 
iall uf the Pallava kingdom must have been the cause of it. The existence 
of the work had so far been gone out of recollection, that even among 
rhetoricians, it has been rarely noticed and pasakumuracarita, almost 
an epitome of it, has come to be regarded as pandin's original work, 



Avaatisundarlkatha relates almost the same story as the Dash* 
kumaracarita, except that in the former, the descriptions are very 
elaborate and narrative very complete, so that we have it in the tales 
of Sudraku, \ araruei, Kadamban and SamuclradaMa* and Saunaka and 
Bandhumati. 2 


Onb a fragment of the work was till recently available in print) 
but the whole work has been-recovered by M. R, Kavl in Madras and 
is now being prepared for print. 


bhaji of Dhar, bo that ho prices Daudiu aloufc the end of the 11th century, For a 
critics of this view, sec Kale (Int. to Edn). 

Oa LUiidiu generally ; see Weber, 16. 213, 231; Essays on the Uamaijana, 76 ; 

1st. XIV. ; :url lit. to D.is. I. 3U ; F. W. Thomas,-Ear. 12 ; Peterson, 5*.* 101, 

130; Mdidouell, SL. 3 3 2; Pisdul! ,ld. tj Sr ija raidaka (Kiel) 13 fif. Aufreoht, 
aaI 11 3) CC. t I, 213; Id. to Vasiv i i Jt i (Col. Uu. series), Buhler, 

M. IV. 33; Tolang, JBRAS , XV W. 133. Pebersou, Prcfioc to D is. also IA. III. 82 ; 

R. C. butt Cir, II. 208 ; Masmuller, India, 332, 333. Ramakrishnakavi, Mahakavi 
Dan .i [Lola, i.) which intains the lab -L and the most learned account); M. H. Kale, 

Int to Dasakumaraikartlx (Bombay); Arrtshe, Int. to DiMumuracarlta (BSS) ; 

S. L, IK. S1 J , H. o8, IJ. 7 ; Collins, in his Geographical I'Caol-thc Rughuvam^a and 
Dal.ihtanaracaLr. i (Beipog) places bundin' s literary activity before 335 A.D Moyer, * 
Datakumacarila (Leipdg). B. Bbatfcacarya {Jt, Dcp . of Litters, IX, 30-1) places him 

in the laX quarter of the 7 th ccV.ury A D. 

1. Samudradajta is the hero of the dfcmia Pri$pabhu(du)si^ki, spa chapter on 
Sanskrit Drama post. 

2. S.iunaka wa tho pupil of Somatrata. Ouee wheu they were On a visit to the 
court of the Kosalaking, Saunaka fell in love wilh the pruioess Bandhumati and had 
occret intrigues with her. In the meantime tho king of Trigarj* to whom the hand of 
.no prim; had 1/ i pr ui.-od cumo to tab: her, but Sin: >'#% managed io elope with 
her unseen in a boat down the Sarayu. The bout Was wrecked and he lost sight of hoi. 
Lamenting ’her loss, he saw tho corpse of a fair woman on the banks arid taking her io 
b : tho pnuocr;, he crem tied the holy. Hj then resolve i to give up his life and when 
prci’ ing fur it, he met a 7 f jusi and ij her hennii \ jo Ban4huitruti was safe. On 
hearing Sa-makab voice, Bandhumati came out and tho lovers mot. Bandhumati 
explained that she was rescued by a cowherdcss, bub tho latter was bitten by a snake 
and died ut ouec and it v.,, her corpse that ho hid c:otmled. There, by chance tho 
father of BmdlmmtH evin, having b.un deprive! of his kingdom by the king of 
Trigavpi rate at thu 1),, of Bind Virmti’* hvnl, Sunaku f jughft and restored his 
father- in law to his khtydoin. 

W ,s 8u ‘ 5 l ,JoteJ ltol tht - ®»st hivo bjon 1 4aaa o: tho utinj B.adhu 
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Brhatkntha appears to have been the model for the construction. 
V araruci is Katyayana’s son and lived in the days of King ?>Iahapadma. 
Saimak a, the lover of Bandhumati who was reborn as Sudraka, re¬ 
appears here as Kamapala. Likewise, Bandhumati who transmigrated 
as 4 Vinayavati, queen of Sudraka, is reborn here as Kantimatl. Bandhu- 
mati’s maid who was born as the wife of Sudraka becomes Taravali 
kere. Thus, Pandin maintains an intimate connection with the ancient 
narratives and attempts as if to frame a sequel. 


461. Chronology does not make it impossible that Dandin. knew 
Ba$a and the proximity of date suggests that pandin was Bana’s 
younger contemporary and probably a friend too. In Avantisundari 
pandin narrates the story of Kadambari and his narrative follows Buna’s 
Purvabhftga and diverges widely from the Bulimia's (Bhu Sana’s) TJttara- 
bhtiga. It is therefore inferred that Pandin wrote his Avanfisundari 
i)efore Bdna’s son thought of corn hiding the narrative. 


It is fairly certain that Dandin studied and admired Kadambari. 
lie mentions it by name with iho usual device of paronomasia: 

wrcojrft * * * firwrar tr^wrorr wwe-rft- 
l! 


A reading of Kadambari by the side of Avan (Lund a ri will display 
a conscious elaboration by Dandin of Bana’s ideas, fancies and 
descriptions. Same situations are adopted, but the delineation is 
unique and (be fault of the loan of situati • ia is excused by the resplen¬ 
dence of amending shots ofp ctic imagery bh-tided with the sweetest 
melody of expression. Extracts arc printed at the end of this chapter 


462. \parl from the merit of the Kathu as a piece of Iiteian art, 
it eohtains a laudatory preface ia praise of several poets which furnishes 
a chi- to Mime lo.-t work: and makes it a landmark in. literary history. 
Referent- is made theie to Vyasa,* Subamjhu, Gupadhvm. Mutadeva, 

matron Bftn4humati-Sauuuk». The conjee turo is .Loiigf.kcued by the fo v . - , ye esc 
In Kaumud imahotsava. 

arffcT ¥<rt II 

1. The verse ia praise of Xy ; 

*5WRflfaiqi I qfarow ^ |! 

is tiuotod a» Daudin*« In the finouyuiOUn Bubhil ; iJ av.vli (|o..I U7J gupm » 
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<iral;a, Lhasa, Sarvasena, Pravarasena, Kalidasa, Narayana, Bharavi (?) 
Lana and Mayura, in a manner very probably indicating a chronologi¬ 
cal order among them. 1 

463. Avantisundan-kathasura is a poetic summary of the katha, 
which in the merit of composition rarely falls short of the original which 


1. 


ft 


«r?*rr irarcrat * * * \\ 

* * * * | 
niS^tf^cfarr 5tn%: II 

ffo: i 

****** || 

qrqr sqfarqqr ll 

T^rsfa iWr iTRT: II 

* * * * i 

***** T %5p{ || 

R^cFt F%t%%rr ft*: I 

^ sct&srr ll 
m- t&fir * * * * * i 
* ****** || 

anjj i 

a«r war r%q r%^ n 

3131 5T «Tf^: * * * * II 

***** f%sjiqrr ^-*7 | 

qr srraF i 

spjemqf ?f4 ftt 7T#rr% nqtqtfl I 

* * * * I 

* * vT ^w'r^?F5r3T: || 

%sjf*r ig fq m ll 


r>irv' • v-'/s K.wiviwya ie mentioaed by HciJi&aanava (KS f 3‘?5). Nariyarn is 
probably Bkattou3rSyana, author c: Voni- ; imhSrft. Tho verso loginning with 
q# Sjffil Dwtebly wfcrs la .. ; uVG'-u. Tho vcu' ^^Sfr probably refers to 
K 3 (Jauib-a t [ o V»j j ak a • 
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it sough! to epitomise. At present the name of the author is unknown. 
It bears the Anandanka at the end of each canto 1 2 and when we see that 
Bhoja and Hemacandra mention Pancasikha's poem as of that anka, 8 is 
it possible that the aulhur of this poem was Pancasikha? The extant 
work is also incomplete and stops in the seventh canto. 3 

464. It is a tradition that Damira wrote three works 4 and if we 
take Avantisundarikatha, in the place of Dasaku mar ac arita, the two 
other works are Dvisandhana and.Kayyavjarsa, 

Dvisandhana is a poem with a double entendre and narrated 
the stories of Bamayana and Mahabharata. Except in rare references 
to it by later writers 5 * * the work is lost. It served as a model for 

1 . For instance, 

ftrfrKwt srraiJfki r%qr®rr3 tl crmt« t. 

2. {JiptfcIT rm I 3I v 3^ J 7: fFT^, 3PT 3?FF3;: 

II—KSvySnuilSBana 335. 

T4T5 | —Srngatapi'ftkasa, XI. 

3. For a com}. lev? account of tho Ka|hS and Kithfuara, seo M. Raxn.aUrisbna 
Kavi, Dandi (Kalu , I). Tho Ylh canto is a cit; i?arga, in which f-ome particular alpha¬ 
bets a"e avowedly avoided, 

■i. qrafsjrwgi ^r«r?rr gw I 

w Or j fc^ctr; II Hurnvaii. 

Much thought has boon expended on discovering the names of the three works here 
referred to as Dandin's. PisohcU thought the 'hied was Mrtcakfdka, bo .use tlie vase 
is found there as well as in K5vy5danH (see Pete cen, Stibh. 13C». 
Orhcrs thought that the third work was ChaudoviciH, because in KdvySdarfa Dandin 
ssys There is no work known as Cha ulo 

vioiti at all and it may m< :m only 4r a collection v. metres.” ChnpU.rs XIV and XV of 
Bharatasaafra also goo-: imder the name of Chandovioi{i and Vadavaprakasi’s Bh r isya 
on it- is called Gh^ujto ti*bh3sya. Keen Va uhamihira (in his Brba^amhiiu) says 

*rercr I 

On this question, ace H. V. Krishoamaeha.ya, Int. to \ , xxxiv-Vi, 

5. Bboja in hie ^rngaraptakase says (in Prakvvi VII) 

and (inTnU-aw IX) ~ W* sl|’FHtrjtflfo ani the 

verse 

ST3TrSTf I 

vx#7¥f4 f^wrq; t?qrar ll 
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.'il compositions of that style and oven the name was adopted by 
Dhananjaya and Kaviraja. 1 

K AWadaksa, his well-known treatise on poetics, will be noticed 
in a future chapter. 

Sivapancastavi is a small poem of devotion ascribed to Dar.din 
cmled Auamayastotra. 9 

• 4 65. Dasalrumaracarita is in two parts; the former Purva- 

£*!. V“ is in o chapters and the latter Uftarapithilm is in S chapters. 
Rajahamsa, bng- of Mngadha, had three ministers and in regular 
succession their sons became ministers too. When a war broke out 
between Ra,ahamsa and Manasara, king of Malwa, Rajahamsa sent. 

h,s Pregnant wife to a rendezvous in the Vindhva mountains, 
lie was severely funded in battle and his chariot W^s'drawn oil' by 
he frightened horses into the same forest. There he rested until he 
became conscious. When the queen heard the news of her missing 
husband, she resolved to die and as she was offering a prayer before 

ranging herseit to a tree, Rajahamsa recognised her voice, and tbev 

were united She gave birth to a son Rajavahana. About , h e same 
mm, ns four monsters also got four sons, Pramati Mitra-upta 

£T 8 T T d ViSrUta ‘ Then lhe ;tUr) ' is rel;llad h- W chance' 

foundling t.,oys were brought to the king, and wer, revived- bv 

him with kindness. When of ave )„. ■«,. „ , ret ened by 

.... o-, ■ ‘ ,ge * h0 seu! .*«« out on a campaign of 

: . 'T When the jinnee. were journeying in the Vindbv.,,. Riijo. 

'p n" jhl't , ' f,tanS ''' ™ d ” :,s <" d »‘ ' 1° accompany 

“t" 8 ” " v **■? *• “ 

1 the queen of thru land offered her 
hand and kingdom to Ma$anga and .Wajanga became kin- fn the 

•rr* -:T 

«£rJ£?zz r her —- 

. .• ';;r zil 

' t he k«j ff dislrjbuied amrmg iboraihe various fclngdoimfthey 
> •»**. Seided In RijuvSbana 


1. See paras GS and 80 supra, 
3 * Madras aad olsoulur: 
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gdoms justly and “enjoyed pleasures not easily attain ;i do even 
by Indra.” 1 2 

“ Dasakumaracarita begins and ends in an abrupt manner and it 
introduces the reader at once to strange persons and strange events. 
Purvapithika, preliminary chapter, is commonly ascribed to pandin 
himself, but as it is somewhat less ambitiously written, and as the 
incidents related are, in one or two cases, briefly repeated in the body 
of the work, and with some contradictions, doubts have been started a - 
to the accuracy of the attribution.” 

466. Sesa fl or supplement to the Caritn, a continuation and 
conclusion of the stories, is the work of Cakrapani DTkfiti, a MahraHa 
Brahmin. It displays an elaborate construction with an expre >ion 
fairly equal to iis precursor. Cakrapani was ihe son of Candrnmnv.li 
piksita. 

Because Purvabhaga differ^ in various manuscripts and in some 
even the story is altered (See Tanj. Cat. VII, 2908-3007), the oldest 
commentaries are only on Uttarabhaga and there is much similarity 
between Uttarabhaga and Avantisundari. M. R. Kavi (Int, c kejn.) 
thinks that pandin’s work was lost and the story was re-written as 
PQrvabhaga from materials available in translations or from tradition. 
He adds “ Of the translations of Dasakumaracarita, the oldest i> in 
Telugu by Kelana of about 1250 A.D. A comparison of his work 
with the original shows that ihe Purvabhaga corresponds exactly with 
the Telugu portion except that ihe story of Soinadatta comes after the 
meeting of Rajavahana and Avantisundari, but before ikeir marriage 
and that Uttarabhaga is very much condensed in Telugu. Most ol the 
idioms peculiar to Telugu are also crudely found in Sanskrit in the 
Purvabhaga. Kcc .ua states that he was wriung m chapters ihe story 

1. Id, by H. H. Wilson; by Pot. -cun (Bombay); l»y Bubler (fjDmbvy) ; by T. 
T*ikav£caepft|i (Calcutta) with notes ; by 0. J. Ag.tshe (Bombay) with. introduction 
and notes. For complete summary in F. ^lish and nteg rce Edn. by M. V Kaie 
(Bombay). Seo alo i yor, Dan ■■'hits D-isaJcumarccaritAm, vie Abe'Heucr da :c?in 
rrinzen t Lrirnug : Coliins, Geographic^ data of Hagkuvatnsa <c Ac- ; . uma v.- 
carita , Loipsig Tr. by Moyer, o. ^ and by Hi : lend (Munich. , by •; K. Kale 
(Bombay) ; by P. W. Jace' [Hindu Tain) \ b, Wils m {Es: i on SJ. 11. W'} ; hv 
JUnakiuStba, (IOC, VlT. 1551). For Agashe’s doubt r n the identity of ihe rv.ithi of 
DalftkumSraoarita and KavySdnsa, see 1.4, XOV, t < 

2. 100, VP. 1552. 

yj ip Kale says that tbe I ttuapithika printed in hi edition iB net the sc no of 
CakrapGui's work/But IcTang ChikS is the DaaakuraSrac:ii*il» proper imvn-Ud by 
Wilson. * In CO. i. 247 it is said that Pmlmao3bb-: w.-oto UU.wrn i hikft. 

59 
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^Ppnsh kit maras (ten young men) as related by Dandin in bis prose 
work. ^ 1 hese facts suggest whether the Purvabbaga was translated 
from l elugu putting Somadalta’s story a little earlier in the Sanskrit 
rendering, Kanarese translation has quite a different storv for this 
portion. Thus we are tempted to say that the first portion of Avanti 
was lost and was re-written by several unknown writers. Perhaps the 

tnends of Dandin might have taken copies to Malabar and the ghats 

have protected them from the ravages of time and political calasl 
t rophes.” A 

But S. K. De lakes a contrary view and says that,, Dasakumara- 
canta is the real work of Dandin and Avantisundari is the work of 
some later author. He says “It is well known that Dandin. the author 
of the Kavyadarsa, refuses to admit the fine distinctions made by 
theorists between a katha and an akhyayika, but his own definition of 
these two species of prose composition is entirely negative and does 
not help us in fixing his conception of them. It is not until we come 
to Rudrata, who has accepted and generalised the characteristics of 
liana’s two works into universal rules governing the composition of the 
katha and the akhyayika respectively, that we find these two species 
entirely stereotyped in theory. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Avantc undarikatha was composed before this fixing of characteristics 
m Rudrata’- time ; and this would explain the apparent confusion of 
the characteristics of a katha and an akhyayika made by its author. 
Pul he could not have been very far from the time of the author of 
the Dnsakumaraearita whose work he utilised and whose biographical 
defails were not yet entirely lost in his time.” 3 

467. i'here are poetic versions of Purvapfihika, one bv Appava 
Do st i a, the author of Kuvalayananda, rinled at Serampore in 1804 and 
another by Vrx avaka. Gopinatha Mahariijadhiraja undertook “the 
l >< >lder ta k of ameliorating (samtb dtaana) the text. Like the two preceding, 
his introduction is in metre and in three section-, but they contain six 
hundred and seventy nine slokas and are therefore much more 
ditiuse. the body of the w<.rk the author reverts to prase, where 
his so called improvement -r tlly a disfigurement, consists in the 
P Uficati< •■••r sxplanation of the incidents of the original, 

1. In'. to EUii. Seo also Ajt'isho •« lilt-, to DaiikumSracarita HISS 1 

a. iaq, m, iei. 


a. ioc, nr,i, vn 1553 . Printed 
4 ion. 680 . vn. jgjis. u is ; 


appendix to Cole brock’s edn. oi Hijopadefa. 
is in three chapters and logins with the story of 
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the text of which with such occasional interpolations or substitutions, 
is given without any alteration. 1 he story is also carried on to com¬ 
pletion.” 1 * 3 


468* There are commentaries on Dasakumaracnritiu by Sivarama, 
Gurunatha Kavyatirtha,® Kavindracliryasarasvaii, 4 5 * Haridasa Skldhanta- 
vaglsa, 8 9 FI ari pad acha tk> pa d hay a , e G. I\. Ambedkar, 7 A. B. Gajendra- 
gatkar, 8 Revatikanta Bhattacarya,® JIbananda, 10 Taranatha, 11 12 and some 
anonymous. 18 

There are epitomes, Dasakumaracaritasangraha, anonymous 13 14 and 
the other by R. V. Krishnamacharva. 5 * 

469. The greatness of Dandin as a poet has a traditional recog¬ 
nition. He has been known as Acarya Dandin. 13 It is said that Saras- 
vati declared him a poet 10 and that with Valuiiki and Vyasa he was ot 
the same rank. 17 




I. IOC , 1850; VII. 1554. 

2 Ed. Bombay. This is ou the Purvai hkika ouly. He was the son cf Kr^na* 
rama and grandson of Triloklcandua and brother of Goviudarama, Mukundarama and 
Kes ivarama. His commentary 13husm* (Ed. Bombay) relates only to Daiikumdea* 
capita (8 Uohavasas) and not Putva aud Uitarapithikas. He bus also commented n 
KSdambari (See Rtjagrab Library Gat, GO). Ed. by N.B. Godabolc and K P. 
(Bombay). 

3, Printed, Caloutfca, 

4, Printed, Bombay. 

5, Printed, Calcutta. 

G. Printed, Calcutta. 

7. Printed, Bombay with glossary. 

3. printed, Bombay with introluctiou and appendices, 

9, Printed, Calcutta, 

10. Printed, Calcutta. 

II, SKC, 81. 

12. Ed. Bombay. CC, II. 52. 

13. II- 3165. 

14 . Printed, Srirangain. 

15. So say the colophons of Lis works, as well as bhatta Gopa... m To comm- u« 

tary on Kavyaprakaia, 

8co S. Pattabhiram 


Acarya Dandin as a crit':. Paper read at To Oriental 


Conference, Madras, 1924, _ 

, 16 Ina rivalry between Kalidasa and Dmdin, Sarasvati was caUeu to declare 

, iwrit,' Sbe Bald but when Kalul.u. asked, 

she tabl *T 

n. sna surfif l 

tl 
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0. Subandhu, Tbe age of Subandhu as a writer of Sanskrit 
•omance has been a matter of literary speculation. His name is 
associated with Vasavadatta. In the introductory verses to 1 larsacarita, 
Haua has a eulogy of poets and poems and there he mentions a 
Vasavadatta. It has been considered from this reference thatBana had 
*.i mind Subandhu’s writing, so that Bana’s date being known, the age 
of Subamlhu was anterior to him. 


<SL 


In a similar preface to Vasavadatta, Subandhu deplores the decay 
of poetic aesthetics after the days of Vikramaditya, the generous patron 
of letters : 


flr fd^ctr jfr ipf? | 

gr% II 

C)n the identity of this Vikramaditya there has been a display of 
uriginal research. But two considerations chiefly lead us lo conclude 


1. On Subandhu generally, see Halt, Tat. to Vasavadatta, E.V. Krkhnamaoharya 
(tut. to Vas:. adatti) thinks Subacdhu was a Vaishnavito following Mimamsa 
philosophy. Weber, I. 271 quoting Cunningham (JASD. XVII, 98-9) says there is 
a legend that Subandhu was a Kashmirian Brahmin, 

9. R.V. Krbhnama-sharya thinks this versa hero an interpolation as it is not 
found in some manuscripts, h'r eduction to Vasa idatta, >;xxix. 

Yamuna in his Kavyalankara has passage : 

SIW?B7i;4 W— 
fdmqifrR79f =tf(^)frq;g || 


Suiae scholars have preferred the reading to , In Ms, No. 4 B 8‘20 

ol Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, the leading is the latter, Tho discovery of 
AvaiilL undarikatha has set the difficulty at rest, for it is stated there that Subandhu 
was akl.aJ.wd to Bind us flea, the son of Candragupta : 

VJT'-g: l%55 fcprosr | rf#f if W... II 

The available A asavad . fja of Subandhu is unconnected with Udayana Vajsaraja. 

There are no data to conuect this Subandhu with Vasavadatta mentioned by Papanjali. 

Z.I. Kamikrishna Kavi (M, I 70) howeva .ays so E. V, Krlshnamacharya 
(o. i . xhii) says that there was one Vasubamjhu, pupil of Manoratha, in the oourt of 
Vikramaditya Candra ;upta 11. Takkakusu in his Paramariha’s Life of Vasubandku 
tinr... o passage that king \ ikramSdity'i of Ayodhya Beni his crown prince Baludit'M to 
Vasubinchu to learn B'uddhi,ui. [JJIAS [1908), Smite (EB, 292, 320) aud W 
? itthak toko tms Vikunn54i|y* to be SkoMagupta. But Bhandarkar says ho was 
Gandragupta II who lived in C uwa era 93 o: 411 \,l>. and identifies Balatptya with 
his son (Tovind* Gupta see :>1- l A.NLI. 15j. Subandhu, therefore, it is suggested, 

:;rv that ih oiciout r oiu-v e of Vasnv idattS o hi idy piv/.s-d • : Ban* was lost and 
r - 1CQC i,; library ability, ho set out to m ike up this lois. Go this 
' • eBtiuii, see R 4 Samsw&li, JMy, 
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iisuvadatta mentioned by Bana was not the work of Subandhu. 
iTitunjali instances Vasavadatta as an Akhyayika and speaks of readers 
as Vasavadatfcikas. 1 


In this allusion to Vikramaditya 3 Ihere is express indication that 
Vikramaditya so lamented was the patron of the 1 nine gems ’ and if as 
tradition says the patron of ‘ nine gems ’ was the founder of the 
Vikrama era in 56 B.C., Patanjali who flourished far earlier than thru 
date could not have referred to this Subandhu’s romance. 3 In his 
Spngaraprakasa, Bhoja mentions an Akhyayika Lilavatl, now lost But 
Xeminatha Kavirlijakunjara, the Canarese poet, has written a romance 
of that name, probably an adaptation of the Sanskrit original, li 
describes the love of Kandarpaketu and Lilavatl and the story is almost 
similar to that found in thi.s work, except that the name of the heroine 
h id been altered from LI 1 avail to Vasavadatta. Is it possible thal the 
source of Subandhu’s plot was the original Lilavatl and that he narrated 
the same story in a new form, so as to illustrate the power of Sanskrit 
paranomasia? But Subandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, is not a late 
writer. He is quoted by Vamana in his Kavyalankara. An anonym- us 
commentary on Vasavadatta begins with a verse, which commences 
Bhamati, the commentary on Sanl.ifabhasya by Vacaspatimisra, It is 
therefore likely that this commentary was the work of VacaspatL 
who lived in (be 9ih century A.D. and Vamana was in the Court of 
Jayapida (779-819 A.D.) Suoandhu mentions Bauddhasangati, Lddyc - 
takara and a story of Sakuntala (apparently as represented by 
Kalidasa). Bauddhasangati wa ; a rhetorical work bv Dharmakirti, 4 and 


1. See para 450 supra. 

2. For the view that Pataojali’s VFisuVdk.qtS was not this Subuudhu’s, sco 
Fottraon’s Introduction to KSdambari, 72 and R.V. KrLhnatnacbarya, l.o. xxxvi. 

3. “ The romance of V iawidatta referred to in M i.UvimSdha^ a as in like manner 
that- found in Kathas tdt-sagwa and which has boor dramatized in Ivtfcnavali resembles 
iu scarcely a .atarc, bal ing the ootmnoo appellation of their respective heroines "-Rail, 

4. Si .v.iramu in his commentary says thm 

Bauddhasangati w is the woikof Dharmakirti. 1 ( ill (Int. to In.) accepts this slate;ucut, 
it. V. knslmamaclnrya adopts the reading ■?( fftrfiq; nud 

zays that AlankSra was the ir.me of a work Dharmikhti. Levi savs that 
Dharmakhti has not lx?co known to be a rhetorician ufc all, {BuuJ.vx de 4 K;vU 
Erancaise d' Extreme Orient, III. 46). Thomas accepts this opinion (Ini. io Kuw 48K 

S.K. De does n )S neution Dharmakirti .3 a writer of rhetoric {SP. 48), hub says that 
Bhdmaha cdoph d DharmakPfi’^ Bu delist doctrines, placing Dharmakirti in the middle 
of iho 7th centuvy A.D,. • w he is not noticed by Hiuen Thsaug (63u‘ l-.:.> A.P.). 

but- mentioned by I TSog (675 693 A.D.) as x recent author. (Sc; Tako’.w Rea - d V 
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the great logician, was the author of Kyayavaitika^anT 
writers lived in ihe 6th century A.D. 


471. “ Subandhu’s version of the story of Vasavadatta is quite 

different from (hat which Bhamaba criticises as quite incredible and oppo¬ 
sed to to the usage of the world and to the dictates of political seience 
(lokasastra viruddha) concerning the conduct of a conqueror (Vijigisbu). 
The story of X asavadatta is as old as Patanjali, inasmuch as he refers to 
it in his commentary on Panini IV. 3. 57. One of the versions of the 
story based upon the Brihatkalha is found narrated in Somadeva’s 
Kalhasaritsagara and it seems to be the Brihatkalha version that 
Bhamaba has condemned as incredible and opposed to the usage of the 
world and to the dictates of political seience. Chandamahasena, the 
king of Avanti, made a large artifical elephant similar to (he one reared 
by Udayana, the king of Vatsas. After filling it with armed soldiers, he 
ent it to the Vindhya forest bordering upon the Vatsa countrv with a 
view to entice Udayana to come out of his capital for capturing the 
elephant. As expected, Udayana came along to see and capture it, 
was himself caught hold of by Chandamahasena’s soldiers and taken as 
a prisoner to Avanti where he married Vasavadatta. Bhamaha 
condemns this story as incredible and opposed to the usage of the 
world, inasmuch as no king like Udayana who was well informed and 
had abte ministers to advise him could be believed to go out with no 
assistance to elephant forest at sunset, however fond he might be of 
elephants. It is also opposed to the dictates of political science inas- 
much as no king like Udayana ever bent on making extensive conquests 
would be foolish enough to enter upon a risky adventure as he is said 
to have done, Subandhu’s version of the story of Vasavadatta is not 


the Unddiu Religion). Taranatha (Gcschiohie, 181-5) makes him contemporary of the 
Tib^tuii king Strong bshw-sgam po who died in 050 A.D. So does Kern (.Ua;«iaf of 
Buddhism, ISO). Peterson and Hall (Subh. 47 hit. to Pas.) say that 
Dhannacitti tho writer on Alaakara, was identical with the Buddhist philosopher of 
mat name. Anandavardhami quotes verses by Dharmakfrji. Dharmak-rfi is now 
generally placed between tho 6th and 7th century A.D. Telang (JBRAS, XXVII mv, 
licots Dharmakitti in the middle of Crh century A.D. Seo Aufrccbt, ISt. XVI, 204-7 
ZDm > xxvu > H ■ VC, 1. 268; Peterson (JBRAS, XVI, 172-3); Bhandarkar (BR, * 
(lb ’i) xxxj; Max Muller. [India, Index); Duff, (Chronology), JBRAS, XVII r. 18, 88 
O::. 149-100. For wort , and verses of Dharmakhti in the anthologies, see Thomas 
Hao, 47-50 and Peterson, Subh, 46*8). 

1 UdyotakarVs work is meant to bo a refutation of DinguSga’s heterodox views. 

11 Dloguagi lived In 0th cent try, A I>. UdyotskSra must have lived later. (OnDici/uaga'e 
date, see para 17 wpra). 
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to such charges. If that work had existed in Bhamaha’: 
would not have failed to notice if in this connection.” 1 


time he 


The posteriority of Subandhu to Bana is confirmed by internal 
evidence. To Biiya’s works Subandhu was indebted at times for 
words, expressions, passages and situations, bordering on plagiarism.* 
fhe use of the word Indrayudha indicates an allusion to the Candra- 
Pida’s horse 8 of that name. The resolves of Mahasveta and Kadam- 
l>nri to give up their lives when their lovers were dead and the sudden 
interruption of their attempts by the intervention of a heavenly voice 
have their counterparts in a similar situation created for Kandarpaketu 
when he missed his sweetheart Vasavadatta. Above all Subandhu has 
appreciated Bhavabhuti bv drawing upon him for his tine expressions 
of poetic fancy. The instance given below is too glaring* to avoid the 
inference that Subandhu lived after Bhavabhuti and was a student of 
his plays. Bana and Bhavabhuti were too original in their ideas and 
too conscious of their genius that a contrary inference is not possible. 
Subandhu appears therefore to have flourished between Bana and 
Vamana, that is, about the end of the 8th century A.D. 6 


]. Mys, Arch. Hep. (1927), 25. 

2. For instance, sec the use of the phrase:; 

w, sirffhaw i 

8 - q^jJSRrrsrr gdH H? jpRrfolnra I (Srirongam Edn. 335.) 

•1. Compare 55RSf 3T 

ircgii ^ I 

st ^fcTi% fafa%srar;f*: T-we 

5?RT mr li—MMalima dhava. 

Tfffeafe, 

rffiT'T, ll 

Srkangam Edn. 191-2. 

5. Hoernle identifies YikramSditya with Vis^dhauman ami dates Snbandbi 
about 608-612 A D the latter being the date of HavsVs coronation, see JR AS , (1903) 
845,(1909) 89,141, and :-ee dutra Fleet, JP.AS, (1904) 104]. V. Smith, u'WMG t 
lb VIII. 781-96] places Ya iodba; as founder or Kalv» empire, in 533- *'3 Ad), 
Grey (bit. to F.dn.) place Sub.ndhu between BSna and Udyoj;3kara, at least a oent-ury 
Utter than Daudin between 550 A.D. and somewhere after 600 A.D. For this priority 
see Weber, I AX, 1. 211-315 , R. V. k'riahnaraaoharya puts Subandhu after bana and 
before Vamana. Hall (In', to Fas. 11) plr.eos Subandhu before Bana (see also Cowell's 
Preface to Nyayakmiman jali , VI); OartcTori [D<is Mahabharata S-u ! fiudhii 
B unfit VOJ t IT. 115, HI. 145, XUL 72) pfliys F'iru knew Subandhu and compos*! hie 
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— ^ y 2. I rince Kandarpaketu son of king Cin^amaBi, saw the image 

of a fair damsel in dream and enamoured of her he not set with his friend 


Makaranda in quest of the original of that image. Halting under a 
shady tree for a night, ho overheard the tale related by a parrot to its 
spouse, that V as a va clatta .daughter of king iSrngarasekhnra of Kusuma- 
pura dreamt of a young man of splendid attractions and would not there¬ 
fore choose any out of the several princes that were assembled at her 
Swayamvara. She now sent out her own maid Tamalika as an ernis- 
san to gather news of that young man, who had captured her heart. 
Kandarpaketu was delighted and made friendship with Tamalika. He 
accompanied her to \ asavadattars harem, and to avoid her proposed 
marriage with Puspaketu, a Vidyadhara prince, the lovers secretly 
eloped. On their way they felt tired and fell asleep. As Vasavadatfff 
awoke* and went out to gather fruits and flowers she saw two rival 
Kirata chiefs with their forces in pursuit of her, but in a fight between 
themsehes they destroyed each other. But the Sage in whose garden 
Yasavadntta had entered was incensed at the havoc made by the rival 
armies and cursed her to become a lifeless statue, as the real cause 
of the whole trouble, but at her importunities he limited the curse to 
the day of the casual contact of her lover Kandarpaketu. Kandarpa- 
ke t u rose io *i ad Ws sweetheart missing and when in despair he 
approached the waters of the sea to give up his life a heavenly voice 
assured him that he would soon be uniled with Vasavadatta. So he 
rambled through woods and awaited the uncertain day. when 
by char e he happened to pass by a statue and discovering in it some 
likeness he embraced it, the statue gained animation, and Vasnva- 
dattii stood before him in all her original glory. 


473. Subandhu has been praised by later writers, 1 Mankhn. 
Kajasekhara, \ amubhaf^ l Barci 3 and is quoted in the anthologies. 


work to eclipse Subandhu 1 s fame. VVk.ng (JRRAS, XVfXI. U7) puts Subandhu at 
ii end of the Cih century or beginning of the 7th century and before Baua and 
Karelin also. .“At the time when Y5sn.va4t$|u was c-om^ed the teach in/;-, of 
KumSribi, had already borne fruit against} Sows, but in KSdamhnri, Hmyicarita anrl 
Daaiknmaracadja, we End hUueions to Mimamsa to Bauddha and jam .systems 
though Kero is no Elusion of coi test between them.” See a Iso big introduction to 
MudrarUks'Cs t, 55 noto. 

1. &probably by Vakp.di in GuiUvSho. See CO, 1. 7ifi and 11. V Kmhnrv 

manarya** lot to Edn xli. 
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his Vasavadatta, Subandhu’s sole aim was to illustrate the 
potency of expression of the Sanskrit language and his dexterity in 
framing discourse made of equivoques in every syllable. To him the 
choice of the plot and ingenuity in its development was of secondary 
importance. In this field of literature Subandhu is without an equal. 
All nature and all art is familiar to him. There is not one mythologi¬ 
cal incident to which he has not alluded, not one word whose signifi¬ 
cance he has not understood, not one style of prose writing which he has 
aot adumbrated and not one mode of expression which he has noL in¬ 
vented for the glory of his tale. t( \Y hat with the comprehensive range 
of his hagiology,” says Hall, “ his familiarity with the bye-paths oPelder 
days, his matchless command of Sanskrit vocabulary, and his mastery 
over the anamolies of its grammar, he is indeed not seldom an enigma to 

his scholiasts. There is true melody in the long, rolling compounds, 

a sesquipedalian majesty which can never be equalled save in Sanskrit ; 
and the alliterations have a lulling music all their own to ears wenrv 
of the blatant discords of vaunted modern ‘ progress \ There is, on 
the other land, a compact brevity in the paronomasias, which are, in 
most cases, veritable gems of terseness and two-fold appropriateness, 
even though some are manifestly forced and are actually detrimental to 
the sense of the passages in which the)' occur.” 1 * 3 



There are commentarieN on Vasavadatta by fagaddhara. 8 Trivi- 
kramn,® Timmaynsuri, 4 Ramadevamisra, 8 Siddhacandragani, 8 Narasimha- 
sena,* Narayana and Hjmgaragupta,® Sarvacandra,® ftivarama, 10 1‘rabha- 
kara, M Sarvarnksita, 19 Kasirarfca, 18 Ranganajha, 14 R. V. K^namaclrva, 18 
and some anonymous. 18 

1. On Subaucjhu gener.illy, see Gmv, * Sivarama’s Commcutvry on the Vasava- 
datta,* in JAOS, XXTV. 57-G3. Manning, lent and Media-'rat India, II. 311 346. 
Maznmdar, A brio! outline of the plot of the \ nsw&daila. 4 Win wnc the Kaudas 
(JR AS, 1907, 406). Strehly, * Un Roman ind Vasavadatta d* S^ibandhon * in 
Revue politique et litteraire, LIV, *305 311 ; Telang, 'Subandhu ami Kuutarila’ 
(JR AS, XVIII, 147-IG7) : Cartellieri, 4 Das AlahMdiarata c.V i Subandhu and />Y: ia,’ 
fWZKM, XIII. 57-J4); Subandhu and Dana (W/KM, 1. 115-139). 

9. DO, XXI. 6582 ; Tanj , VI1. ; J 01. He giveR his geuoology. 

3. DC, XXI. 8329 ; Tanj, VIr, 8018. He jails himself Mcdhivi Trivikrauu. 


4. 

DC, XXI. 83:0. 

9. 

100, 513, 9 f JG. 

ft. 

(7C,‘T. 06G. 

10. 

Oudh, XV. 

44. 

6. 

PR, IV. 29. 

11. 

Hall’s Edo 

. 196 

7. 

Oxf. 156. 

12. 

SKC, 81 , 


8. 

CO. 1. HOC-, UiuKir, 967. 

13 

IOO , 043. 


14. 

CC, III. 130. 




16. 

Printed, Siirnegam with a long 

introduction. 


16, 

DC, XXI. 8331. iOO, 54.3; CC 

\ m. IvC; 

Tanj, VJI, t 

020, 


00 
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In Yasavadatfcakathasara, T. Narasimha Iyengar gives an epitome 
of the story. 

474. “ Ban a’s reference to Vasavadatta probably refers to Vasava¬ 

datta Nrittapara of Subandhu or some other romance of the name 
metioned in Mahabhashya IV. iii. S7. The available Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu does not relate the story of Udayana’s wife and has refer¬ 
ences to later authors as Baiia, Bhavabhuti etc.” 1 

“ Subandhu’s version of the siory of Vasavadatta is quite different 
from tha: which Bhamaha criticises as quite incredible and opposed to 
the usage of the world and to the dictates of political science (loka- 
sastra-viruddha) concerning the conduct of a conqueror (Vfjtg(Shu). 
The stor of Vasavadatta is as old as Patanjali, inasmuch as he refers 
to it in his commentary on Panini IV 3,57. One of the versions of the 
story based upon the Brihatkatha is found narrated in Somadeva's 
Kathasafitsagara and it seems to be the Brihatkatha version that 
Bhamaha has condemned as incredible and opposed to the usage of 


1. (a) To Kalidasa — 

Rhetoricians like KuntaUka assert that Kfilidasa introduced the curse of Burva^is 
into the story of Sakuntala. 

(6) to Bharavi— 

f^rqrraflg?: f^r: l 

Compare 

“ wm?!: I ^rqicRf’rr fwr: n” 

(Kiratarjuniyn, xl-19). 


(c) to BSna~ 


is found in Kadnmbari. 

(d) to UdyotakSra— 

(e) to Jaimini— 

aSMfosrcSnft'* ?q cRr?raRf«3: ! 

Thi : refers particularly to Knm3rila. 

(/) to Bhavabhuti. 

ftjjcitr itr*® trup^Pt fcg fafti =q 

(forarfe? tyrant .sKpfoi 

ft*rr5Rrffa r srawqftamq i 

CJ, >I;iwt.imS(lhiiVft (V-10) #R etc., quoM in |»ge 469 supra. 
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'^Hh^world and to the dictates of political science. Chandamahasena, 
the king of Avanti made a large artificial elephant similar to the one 
reared by Udayana, the king of the Vatsas. After filling it with armed 
soldiers, he sent it to the Vindjya forest bordering upon the Vatsa 
country with a view to entice Udayana to come out of his capital for 
capturing the elephant. As expected, Udayana came alone to see and 
capture it, was himself caught hold of by Chandamahasena’s soldiers 
and taken as a prisoner to Avanti where he married Vasavadatta. 
Bhamaha condemns this story as incredible and opposed to the usage 
of the world, inasmuch as no king like Udayana who was well informed 


and had able ministers to advise him could be believed to go out with 
no assistance to elephant-forest at sunset, however fond he might be 
of elephants It is also opposed to the dictates of political science, 
inasmuch as no king like Udayana, ever bent on making extensive 
conquests would be foolish enough to enter upon such a risky 
adventure as he is said to have done. Subandhus version of the »tor\ 
Vasavadatta is not liable to such charges. If that work had existed in 
Bhamaha’s time he would not have failed to notice it in this connection. 
As Subandhu refers to Vikramaditya (i o. Chandragupta Vikramaditya) 
in whose court Kalidasa, also said to have been a poet, it follows that 
the capital of Chandragupta Vikramaditya was a haven of poets and 
scholars like Kalidasa, Bhamaha, Subandhu and others and that each 
poet or scholar was familiar with ihe literary productions of others 
living in the place. Accordingly Bhamaha may be presumed o have 
been earlier than Subandhu and a little later than Kalidasa, as he 
refers to Kalidasa and not to Bhamaha. 1 


475. Narakanthirnva SatKri of KSsyapagofra a&d of Vatti* 
palli family was a professor in the Sanskrit College, Tirupati about 
1900 A.D. Many of his poems are said to bo locked up at Katahasti. 
Besides stotras on Sri Venkatesa and GnanaprasunumHk I, which have 
been printed, his summary of the story Abhinava-Vasavadatt • m myii 
metre is a ru nning narration, 9 


476. Anandadhara'ft Madhavanalakatha relates the i y 
that Vikrama regaled him: olf in an enigmatic conversation between 
hist friend Mahavanala and lvamakaudaia, a damsel of hi Court, and 
When the 1 iter was overcome, he was given away to the victor. The 


1, M%i. Arch . Ihy. (1927). 35. 

< it pis fcUp! B. Sastri baa written iyr Jal poofccy, an 1 lives at. Tuupati. 
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prose is interspersed with occasional 
than the 10th century A.D. 1 2 


poetry. 


<SL 

It appears to be older 


477. Dhanapala was son of Sarvadeva and brother of Sobhana® 
ot kasyapagotra. Alienated from his family on some domestic differen¬ 
ces, he gave up his home and rambled through the Universities of India. 
In a few years he grew well-versed in literature and arts, and when he 
returned he was received by his brother with remorse and affection. 
He calls himself son of Goddess of Learning. He seems to have been 
a convert to Jainism with all his family. He was a contemporary of 
of Halayudha, 3 Padmagupfca, Dhananjaya and Pevabhadra 4 * * and at the 
durbar of kings Siyaka and Vakpaji of l)hara was hailed as the fore¬ 
most of the learned of his day. 

He composed his romance of Tilakamanjari 7 to please his royal 
patron, who though versed in all art and literature was anxious to have 
an idea of the stories of the Jaina theology. This long romance was 
being handed over part by part to the king and once when yet it 

1. CC, II. 104; GAL , B. 133 ; IOC, VLl. 1553 ; SKC t SiTtc. of 

ci/ufece, 1. 430. Thero are plays of the nanjj of Madhavanalfi (CC, 1. 118), by (i) 
Aaa-idadhara (ii) Kavisvara (CC, I. 450; PR, I. 119; V. 433) aid a Milhivandv 
Kamakaudida.katha (Tih V. 429, CC t HI. 97). 

2. Sobhana was a staunch Jain and converted bis brother Dhanapala into his 
faith after prolonged etats. He was known as T>bhananmni. He lived in the Court 
of Dhara in the 10th century. His stuti also called CaturvUi 3 a$ika consists of 4 
groups of verges, the first in praise of 34 Tirth^nkaras, the second in praise of all the 
Jinas, toe 3rd in praise of the Jain doctrine, and the fourth in praise of various deities. 
The verses are ho constructed that the seroudand fourth line of each agree to the letter "in 

ound. but boar different meanings. PhauapSla wrote a commentary on it. Translated 
and edited by Jacobi (ZDMG, XXX II. 509). On the com. .see Bnhlec; Sb. Akad> Wien . 
(1382), 570-2. See PR, I, G9, app. 101, III. app. 22. iv. 121 ., Weber, ISt , II. 914. 
Santisuri’s PmbkSvakaearita, Xvii, 814. 

3. ^ On Dhanapala genereally, fc ee PR t III. Ap. 91,133; IV, lxi ; Weber, IS*, 
li, 113 1 ■ Lahler, Sb. (1882), 5G8-72 ; Hall s lot. to DalSrupa (Col. Un. series, xxiv-v; 
Bhavadatta’s fat. to Tnakamanjai.’!, 

4. Dhanapala, the author of Bhavisaya^nkaha is Gi Trent from this authc. . Ho 
v is a mem icr of the Dhakkada BornLa family of Daanvsirb See lot. to Bhavisayatta- 
kaha {Ed. GOS, Baroda, by 0.1', Dalai and P.D. Gune). 

M. Diiil iQhron Jogy) says he was a protigo of kings Munja and Bhoja, Bee also 
i t, If. ICG and IV. 59, and Paiyalaed i, 277. Mem$uuga in PiMbandha, iutdaiani. 
(Eu. Calcutta), 52-62 ; mentions Dhanapala and Sobhana at the court of king Bhoiai 
Duhlcr calls this wrong (Rep. IV. 73-7,7). 

5 • Author of I<av i rahasya. 

6 * Author of Kftfharcdmkofe, see PR, III . App. 91. 

7, Ed, Bombay. 
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^SMhcoraplele the king fell out and ordered the manuscripts to be 
burnt away. Dhanapala was inconsolable, but his young daughter 
Tilakamanjari had without his knowledge committed to memory even- 
line of the story and she accosted him with a smile and could 
transcribe the work by her recitation : and the beloved father gave 
her name to his work. 1 

Tilakamanjari is an elaborate tale. It describes the love and 
union of Tilakamanjari and Samaraketu, and is a regular linage of 
Kadambari and every occasion of note in Kadambari finds a parallel 
here. Easy in expression and full of iraajination, Jph<mapala was a 
successful folluwer of Bana. The prefatory verses are laudator}' of great 
poets 1 and the Pararaara kings, and among these are Bana, Bhavabhuti, 
Rajasekhara, Rudra, Mahendra, Kardamnraja. There is a fine epitome 
of it by R. V. Kp^amacarya. 8 

His other works are in Prakrit. R^abhapancasikS, 4 a collection 
of 50 verses in honour of Rgabha. the first prophet of the Jains, T v.> 
laccbi Narnamfda, 8 which was completed in Samvat 1029 (A.D. 972-3J a 
Prakrit vocabulary and Pancamlkaha. 

478, Soddhala was the son of Soora, gran Ison of Sollapeya and 
great-grandson of Candrapati. He belonged to Valabha branch of the 
Kay as f;h a Ks itriyn Caste, of which Kaladi^va, brother of Siladitya, was 
the founder. He lost his father when yet a child and was brought up 
by his maternal uncle Gangadhara. He studied under Candra, and 

1. 8oe MerutuugVs Pralua^acdntamani, PR t IV. l.di, 

2. Tho following reverses are interesting. 

srwulmr wiffawwr! jjwrr jrrft *r*rf si^cfr qw li 
%'73'rsfif «rr«r: *Pfrfcr l {* 3^: 11 

JSftrg qr% %*r om&s&pm: 1 jtwrt «r^f ii 

I swr amforafcr 11 

%1OT^aiS«r: I I! 

I mt II 

^3 wri pr a gtW: 1 m mr II 

Those list two vorso3 s’.i ja fell it 1G?4 %mr5p wis th? sjj of Ru«Ji \ who wrote 
the romance Trailokyasund^ri. 

3. Sah, X ill. 

4. Fa. by Klafefe (ZD\!< ■, XXXXll. 415); PR, I. Ap. 85, 92. 7 ?. Ag. 23. 

5. El. by Buhlor (B/>. IV, 70-166). ft was writtm as Db iiapal* siys t * g: ; 

-'b aisbae Siuj v:i * ?ho wis walking in th j blamsicv.s W’.yA 
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went to the Court of Sfcanaka (Ghana), the capital of Konfehaiifl. 
i fe was patronised by three royal brothers Chitlarnja, Nagarjung and 
Mum muni Raja who succeeded each other on the throne. China and 
his brother lived in the 11th century A. D. 1 He w as also honoured at 
the Court of V aisaraja, the Calukya King of Lata. Ilis t dayasunden- 
Katha was probably composed between 1026 and 1080 A.D. during 
the reign of Vatsaraja. 3 it seems that Vatsaraja once taunted Soddhala 
that the composition of stray verses was of no merit and the real joy was 
in the making of a poem, ' a garland of precious pearls.* 8 Soddhala 
took the hint and in a few days composed his Kntha. He glories 
in his Ksatriva descent and calls himself equal i .0 Bana and Vainriki. 
Hi- ideas, fancies and expressions, all admirable, rank him foremost 
among the writers of romances in Sanskrit literature. 4 

L dayasundarikatha is a tale in 8 Uchvasas «ind describes the 
events that led to the marriage of Udayasundari, daughter of Sikhan- 
datila, king of the Nagaloka and Malayavahana, king of Prat is thana. 
In the first chapter the poet describes hi own geneology and the 
greatness of his race, and the occasion for his composition; and the 
story begins in the second chapter. 

479- Vadibhssimha was an ascetic of the T # )igambara Jaina 
sect, pupil of the Sage PuSpascna. His real name was Odeyadeva. Lie 
puts down, his interlocutory antagonists as the lion does the elephant 
and so was be Vadibhasimha.” His tutor is the sole object of worship 
to him, < whot< greatness transforms fools into geniuses." He lived 
in »he southern Districts of the Madras Presidency, where some of the 
Tinnevelly sects have such appellations. 

In his Gadyacintamani, a narrative in II lambhas he describes 
the . if King Snfcyadhara and his 3on Jivandhara, culminating in 
the latter seeking peace in asceticism. Based on the Gupabhadra’s 
Uttarapuraya the plot runs in easy language- in dose imitation of the 
situations and descriptions of Kfidarabari. The ethical import is all- 
supreme, that w vice ever failelh." His K.‘tra< udamayi is a poem in 

i S-^e for fcbeir inscriptions cUled 10/d A.D. :rid 30(30 A.D. ; 1A % V, 277 and 
J bit. 1/7, XII <899. See also U t IX. 33. 

*2, . .q oraj- nropably died before 1050 A.D. because bis son 'f'cilo* arapMa made 

Jft iu 1050 A D. r-.fi king (1A. XU. 196) 

3 - JT#f: | 

g ; ri grit «rsftr U 
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on the life of Jivatidhara and Is in most 
rendering of the Tamil work Jivakacintnmnni. 1 



places a Sanskrit 


The similarity of thought and expression between two sets of 
general advice addressed to the royal princes in Ga\lyacm$finiap.i and 
Kadambari and the close resemblances in the construction of their 
narratives furnish a lest for the date of Viulibhasimha. On hearing the 
false news of RhojVs death, Kalidasa is traditionally known 10 have 
exclaimed *TRf rdff'd'lfr STOTdr ; these words were repeated 

in the talk of the mob, on the untimely demise of the king Safyaodbara 
caused by the treacherous policy of minister Kaslhangara. King Bhnju 
flourished in the 1 Uh century A. D. and Vadibhasimha who must have 
therefore come after him may be assigned to the !2ih century AD>* 


480. VidyacakravarltiTs Gadyakariiamrita '* deals with 
the 90 days* battle of Srfrangam between Narasimha LI, son of 
Tribhuvctuatnalia Viruballala of the Hoysaia dynasty and the combine l 
armies of the Pandyas, the Magadhas and the Kadavas (Pallavas . about 
a few years before Yarasomesvara’s marriage and accession to the 
throne in 12d4 A.D. Kaiiasa the abode of Siv \ is the scene of the 
narration ahd Vyusa reads the work before Siva and his followers in 
Kailasa.” True to its name, it is an ambrosial solace to the hearers* 

“ The poet traces the cause of the war between the Pandva and 
(he Hoysaia kings to a mythical feud between Parusurain.i, Siw.’s 
disciple, and Skanda, Siva's son, who, owing to their mu‘u ti curse to 
be born as human beings, were born on the earth, one as the P indy i 
King and the other as Ifoysala Narasimha II and entered into a 
terrible war with each other. The real cause of the war seems to be 
the rivalry between the Pahdv King and Triidiiivanachakr.ivarfi 
Rajarajadevachola in alliance v. ith Narasimha U of the H nsalas. 
(ust when Narasimha was about to celei rate the marriage of Somesvara, 
his son by his first wife Kalavali, who died about three vc..rs after his 
birth, Rajarajachola’s territory was invaded by the combined army < f 
the Pandyas, the Magadhas, and the Kadavas before Narasimha 
could send his army to help Rajaraja against the combined arm; , 
Raj a rad 1 2 was taken prisoner by the: Kadava King arid imprisoned in tin 
fortress of Ja\aniamangalvo On hearing the nows, Narasimha made 

1. M. iMmn; TG, ti. um. 

2. Ed. Madras by T. S. K mpu&Hni S.tstd with an intro-flur-tlon 

2. My*. 261, 
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turned march to Jayantamangala and defeating and slaying the 
Kadava king (called Nijahu ?) released Rajaraja. Then inarching with 
his army to Srirangam, he engaged the combined army in battle for 
90 days at Srirangam, and routed it out. Thenceforward the Pandyas 
became tributary vassals to the Kuntalesvaras, i.e. the Hoysalas. 


The portion of the manuscript in which the genealogy of the 
bride is given is wanting in the Library copy. All that can be made 
nut from what i& contained in the manuscript is that Nandideva and 
Kshemaraja, sons of Vallabha king of Guzrat, were driven out of 
their kingdom on account of their wickedness, that while Nandi 
married a princess of Paramara dynasty, Kshemaraja married Surapala’s 
daughter and that both lived under his protection. When on the 
death of Surapala Guzrat fell into the hands of enemies. Nandideva 
migrated to Kanchi and lived there. The manuscript abruptly ends 
here. It may. however, be safely conjectured that the bride selected 
for Somadeva was a descendant of the family of Nandideva of Guzrat. 
The information thus supplied by the manuscript regarding the fall of 
the Pandyas and the revival of the Cholas corroborates that iecorded 
in the inscriptions of the Hoysalas. No inscription of the Hoysalas 
fail, r lo mention the part played by the kings of this line in putting 
down the Pandyas and rendering the power of the Cholas firm.” 1 

481- Agastya’s Kfsnacarita relates the story of Sri Kr?na 
a* narrated in BhSgava^a. Agastya’s idenlitv with Vidyanatha has 
been noticed along with his other works. Agastya’s prose is not less 
ench mting than his poetry. So it is said at the end of a manuscript: 2 3 

m f qr fty rt ftp; l 


Ag;as|yn Jived in the court of king Prabniparudrudeva of Warangal 
ho ruled in 1294-1325 A.D.® 


482- Vamaoa’s ambition was to emulate Barta of Kadamhari 
fame in ’he field of romance and, as he says, his resolve was to remove 
tue deep rooted ill fame that after B5£a there was no poet capable 

1. Mys. Ar LU j. 11924), 12. On the author, sae para 100 supra and the Journal 

TWu'll l -Sri Venkaft I. 

2. Tanl, Vll. 2994. 

3. 8cse para 126 wupra . 
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riling in prose. 1 Bana was of the Vastsagotra and in that same 


gotra, Vamana was horn. He thought he had a quasi-hereditarv 
claim to gain a name in the same field, he was Bana incarnate and 
called himself Abhinava Bana. Bana glorified his patron Harsa 
and this suggested to Varaana the theme, that is, the life of his patron, 
Vemabhupaln, known also as Viranarayana. Thus came Vik \- 
NARAVANACARITA Ol* VeMABHITALACARITA.* 


Vemahhupala or Viranarayana was the Reddi King of Addanki. 
He ruled in 1403-1+20 A.D. at Kondavidu. From the progenitor 
of the dynasty the descent is traced and the genealogy begins from 
King Prolla. The adventures of this King led to his romantic 
marriage with princess Ananta, daughter of King VikramasimiK 
in Daksinapatha. Among five sons born of this union was Mac... 
Maca had three sons of whom Pedakotnatindra was the eldest. By the 
grace of the gods, he had a son Vemabhupa and he is the hero of this 
romance. Then follow the expeditions of Verna in all quarters with 
descriptions of situations full of poetic effusions in language at once 
melodious and expressive * 


ffa sn# sstrsmr ^RfTf^r ^riRispr urif i> 


2. See para 128 supra. 

3. Ed. Sriraugam. DC , XXL 8334. l ’or m epitome in Sanskrit by R, V. 
KyanamScbarya, see Sahrirtaya, X V[T; for a oritique by Ramalingasarma, see Ihul, 
XIX. 170. 

The genealogy given by V5 man A differs slightly from that given bySfvalir.ga- 
bhup§la, a scion of this bouse, in bis commentary on HaradattacSrva’s Giria^tnti- 
Ruktiraala (lift, IT. xii, 91.) 

Koraati Pola (Prolla) 


Mach a (I) 


Vema (I) 
(Viranarayana) 


Srigiri 


Vema (II) 
Korn at! 


I 

Pedda 


Macha (IT) 


Anna Mai la 

Pina-Komati 


Annadeva 


Pedda 


Srigiti 


Somosa Sivalmga 

In his Snignm4fpika, commentary chi Amaru&laU, Komati Verna (alhe Vim* 
G «ir§Yana) »c-.- King Vema, built steps to firfsnila tursplo and bi;- eldest broth*v 
MSoa (I) bad three sons Reddi pola, Kr mp.flndrn and Hffqa. (DR, X. fks, -■}-£) $);, 

U. 393-4. On Vfirn’s -Aro avov.n’s) irc.dj ; ■ n, m FJ, Ill. No 10 and No. 39. 
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srqfrr rNifa^itrer ll 

I o one who has studied Kadambari or Harsacarita, it may seem 
I hat Vam Ana’s performance is not original. That is not Vamana’s fault, 
for in the province of prose Bana had probably exhausted all feats of 
petic art and expression. There is much that is exquisite and appreci¬ 
able in. Vamana’s work and if it was imitation, it was an imitation by 
one who was great enough to do it. 

483. Dev&vijayagani was pupil of Rajavijayasuri of Tapa- 
gaccha. I iis Ramacarita in prose was written at Srnnalapura in 
Marusthali or Marved in the year 1652 Samvat (1596 A.D.) in the 
reign of Akbar. In the composition of his work he followed Heraa- 
cnndra’s Ramayana and “he wrote it in prose, though there was a 
Raraacaritra in verse in the Prakrit as well as Sanskrit, to divert himself 
and also to put an end to his karman.” 

484. Srisaila Dikeita or Tirutnalacarya was the son of 

Bhjbyakara-acarya and Tiruvengadamma. He was born in May 1S09 
at Chinnampattii in Chingleput District. He belonged to the Sapta- 
gcjtra sect of Sri Vaisnava brahmins of Tirumalisai and their home is 
traced to Tirukandiyur in Tanjore District. His father died when he 
w as a few' months old and his mother’s father brought him up as his 
chod. He studied at Triplicane and became proficient m literature 
and philosophy* His exposition of Sribhasya earned for him the 
appellation Sribhasyam Tirumaiacarya. In 16 24th year was born his 
only son Bhasyakaracarya. He was tutor to the Kola brothers of 
Madras, Krsnama Naidu and Vijayarangam Naklu, and along with 
them he settled at Bangalore. There he started a Canarese Journal, 
Karriatakuprakasika under the patronage of Maharaja Krsnaraja 
Wodeyar. He nourished admidst a throng of admiring friends and 
passed away on 23rd February 1877. He was a great musician and set 
w- lyre the versos of Amarusataka. Tie was an admirer of Bana and his 
ardent devotion to literary prose brought him the name Kadambari- 
I irumalacarya. He was also good at poetry and among his mliior 
poems are TI .aumannaksaframala, Viranjaneyastaka and G opal ana. 
Among his minor prose wnr’is are Bhrativilasa, an adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, and Kaverigadya, a descrip aou of bis 
pilgrimage to Jalakaveri in Coorg 
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3y far the mdmiuieat of his glory is Srikrsn aukyudaya.* Iri 
exquisite prose, he nanates in two parts the whole story, of Sri 
of whom he was a devotee, and his inimitable manner of expression, 
rendered resplendent by the solemnity of the theme, can scarcely be 
Surpassed in literature. Like many poets who as votaries of Kjrsna 
wrote about him, his prose seems inspired and by its merit will make 
np for the scantity of the volume of Sanskrit prose literature. 


485. Timmakavi was the son of Jaggakavi of Kucimand 
family and of Kaundinyagotra and lived at CandrarapMayara near 
Pittapur. His son Venkatrayudu died about 60 years ago. lie 
attained his skill in composition by the grace of Kukkuteswara (near 
Pitapur) and was profiicient in all the Sastras. Ilis Sijanamanah- 
KumddacaNdrika is a Sanskrit rendering of a I elugu work Rasika- 
janamanobhirama written by his great-grand-father l iminakavi. 1 he 
story is related by Indra to Mahabhaga of Kerala in which lvaralavaktra, 
a king of Kerala, falls in love with a girl in the course of a hunting 
expedition and marries her, while attempting to pursue a parrot, 
which she liked lo haye, into a Siva’s temple, he fell down and died 
muttering the name of Sankara and thereby obtained salvation. 

486. Ahobila Nrtcimha was the* son of RamakfS^dhwarin 
and grandson of Nayanasuri of Kas; apagotra a brahmin of 1 elugu 
Veginati Sect. His was a family of poets patronised for seven genera- 
lions by the kings of Mysore. He was in the Court of King Kr^araja 
Odeyar III (bom 1795 A.D.) of Mysore. Taunted by one Narfiyaya- 
pandifa with ignorance of Sanskrit poe ty, he vowed lo produce a w ? ur k 
equal to Kadambari which N dr a}'ana happened at the, moment to be 
teaching his pupils and wrote hks AbhinavaTvidambart or ! rimurti- 
kaiyu^a. Ln two parts it relates the adventures * *1 his patron kj^na 
Raja and is interspersed with verses. The name Abhinava-Kadambari 
has no meaning except that the poet expected to vie with Bana in his 
composition.* 


1. The Purvabhaga has boon emitted lo Sahrdaya, Kill ami TaX w ila nu 
introduction where bits letters arc jtfao printed. The maUasci ui of the «cond part is 
with Mr. B. Raaiicarya, 45, Hospital Road, Bangalore to whom the reader is referred 
for more details on the author’s life. 

2 TO, 11 2274. In Veeresaliagam’s Telugu Poet : there is a confm'on between 
f*ho two.Tinixj i l^avis. B. R* aaaomiyaja'fu H. 17, 25) places him in the 

ginning of 17th Century A,P. 

3, Mys, 263, So* para 287 supra. 
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A 87- App ftsastriri was born, at Rasivade in Kolhapur 
tly of learned Brahmins. Early in his life he completed his studies, 
is !irsL^ writings were contributions to the Sanskrit Journal Sanskrfca- 
candrika of which he later become the editor. Along with it he 
conducted the paper Sun r tavadin on general topics, in which he 
demonstrated the capacity of Sanskrit being a general Vernacular. 
He bore the titles Vidyavacaspati and Vidyulankara. He passed away 
in his 40:h year in 1913 A.D. He wrote easy commentaries on 
some plays/ 


His Lav an yam ay i is a Sanskrit 
Bengali romance of that name. 3 


adaptation ot Bankim Chandras’ 


488. Krgnamacarya R. (M.A.) was the son of Paravastu Ranga- 
carya of Srivatsagotra. He lived in 1869-1924. He was superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies in Madras. His critiques on Kalidasa’s poems are 
unique and well-known. His Sanskrit prose is enchanting and his writ¬ 
ings abound in his Sanskrit Journal, Sahydaya. Among his minor prose 
pieces are Pativratya, Patfgrahana and Varuruci. His Simla is a 
romance inculcating social morals oil the standards of Hindu ethics. 


489. Anantacharya is a lineal descendant of Mudambi Nambi, 
one of the seven spiritual successors of Ramanuja. He was born in 
1874 in the house of Prativadibhayankara of Kanci. He is learned 
in all the Sastras and his disciples are all over India ; for their 
minis!ration he tours round India, lecturing on Vais^ava philosophy 
ann theology on which ht; has written a number of works. He is the 
editor of a series of works on Xyaya and Vedanta'and a literary 
journal, Manjubha^Ru. 8 His Valmikibhavadipa* is an exposition in 
verse of the real spiritual meaning of Ramayaria with a gloss of his 
own added to if. His Samsarvcakra is a Sanskrit rendering in easy 
pruse of a Hindi novel of Jaganuathaprasii«Ja. 5 


490. fCrsnamacarya (R. V.) is the son of Venkatesa of 
Srivatsagotra. He was born about 1874 and is was the chief Sanskrit 
Pandit in the Government College, Kumbakonam. At n very early age, 
he be ame proficient, in all the sastras and Vyakarana is his special 

1. For a short, account of his life sec Sahridaya , XVIII. 274. 

2. Ed. Bombay and Madras. 

3. He lived in 1302-1454 A.D. 

4- For further information about him, see his of touivia not from time to time 
from Ranchi. 

w. Ed. Coajeevaram, See page su^ra. 
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highlv appreciated and in one of the assemblies of Cochin he was 
awarded the Maharaja's medal and a title Pandit traja. Above all the 
agility uf his prose is unique and by a ppHying it to critical and histori¬ 
cal essays, he has demonstrated that the Sanskrit language is capable 
of expressing modern ideas with as much ease, as did the glossators in 
their controversial philosophical literature, d rained in an atmosphere 
of inquiry and research, he has enriched literary history by his tracts 
on the authorship of Parvatipari^aya, and Priyadarsika, on VSmana’s 
Kavyalankarasujravftji, on Vasavadatta and on Meghasandesa, prefixed 
as introduction to the Vaui Vilas editions of these works. His abridg¬ 
ments of Kadambari, Har£acari$a, and Vemabhupalacarita have made 
these romances accessible to the indolent adult and the unlearned 
youth. Besides several works on grammar and logic he prepared 
anthologies Mahiikavisul >hasi$a, Subhasifcasataka, Bhar^phari-subhasita- 
sangraha, and composed the rhetorical works, Prasfutankuravimarsa 
and 'JYilup$akau|uka and glosses on Vpttivar^ika and Citramimamsu 
and the minor poems, Vaguvilapa, Anyapadesa, Kalapivilapa, \ fiya- 
savaisasa, Sri-Ipesika-trimsat, pharmarajavimsafi, and Bharat agita (ode 
to India) and CakravarticatvarimSat (India's coronation song). He 
wrote commentaries < »n Vasavadatta, Priyadarsika, Acyutaroyabhyudaya, 
Vemabhupalacarita, Kirajarjumya, and Gadyatraya. Of these, his 
commentary on Vasavudafta has evoked much praise and it was 
described as “an earnest attempt to bring out what Subantjhu might 
have really meant and to minimise the necessity for resorting to forced 
interpretation.” Sahityaratnamanjusa is a treasury of chosen quotations 
from various writer^ on the lines of Bartlett s ‘ familiar quotations from 
English Writers.’ 

491- Rajagopala Cakravar|in (of Ke^andip dti) was born in 
1 88-. His father Cakravarti Gifacarya 1 * 3 was a professor of Mimamsa 
in Sanskrit College, Mysore. Rajagopala inherited the poetic instinct 
and early in life he visited the courts of several Indian States and 
was honoured by them * ith titles and presents.® In 1922 he became 
the head of the Department of Sanskrit Literature in the Central 
College, Bangalore, the chief institution of the Mysore University 
By the romances of Saivai.ini* and Kumcdini, semi-original in plot, 

1. Among his work* arc Kr^nr3jodiyajampu. 

•2. Aui)ag his tifelos .vro Sur.dak tvisad, KIvy wUiCcnU, Vidyabhu^aija, V ulyuva- 
oaqmi, M ikavUvSu, Ga&ijagun&liaca, 

3. Pcijafed, Mysore. 
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partly based on vernacular talcs, IhV. name k well-known. These arc 
also bis works in prose, Vilasakuraari and Sangara, and in verse 
Tfip.od (on the Oracle of Delphi), Padyaharsacarifca, (htngat'iranga, 

3 f adhukaraduta and Yivogivilapa; and Tirthatanam is a poem in 

4 chapter’s describing his pilgrimage through India. His Kavikavya- 
vicara is an original work combining literary history and poetic criticism 
and incorporates (he results of latest historical research. He passed 
away in October 1934. 

492. Kalyanarama Sastri (P.K.) is the son of Subbalak§mi 
and Parilhiyur Kysna Sastri, the famous scholiast of Ramayana of 
South India. He is a retired officer the Registration department 
in Madras, and now lives at. TUnjore. He inherited his father’s talents 
and among his works a romance Kan ARAL at A , 1 an adaptation- of Shakes¬ 
peare’s Lucreoe,, is a specimen of simple but eloquent expression. 

Farit hivur Krsna Sastrin, his frit her, was the second son of Rama- 
svami Sastrin. He was born in 1842 at Kadagamhadi, Tanjore District. 
His father and grandfather held high offices in the Tanjore State and 
were well known for their piety and learning. He studied under 
Vvdvanatha Diksita of Sengaiipuram. Learned in all the sastras, he 
was particularly good in poetic literature; His exposition of Ramayana 
and Pu rat 1 as was exquisite and he was accorded the highest appreci¬ 
ation. He passed away in 19lt. His Rasani^yandim, a commentary 
on select passages of Ramayana, has preserved for us a glimpse of his 
exposition. His Kaumuihsomam, a play* themed on love, reflects 
P tmayana in its grandeur. His Mmak^isafaka Malimsatata, Ilanumat- 
sat.aka and Laksminrsimhasataka are poems of devotion and Kalivilasa- 
ma^idarpana is satirical. 

493 Kapisth&latn Krsnamacarya (8. A) was the son of 

Rangncarya of Kausikagojra of Tirupali. His fatheris brother Kapis- 
ihalam Desika Acarya is an authority on dialetics and philosophy, 
Kf^namacarya was born in 1883 and among in 1934 poetic inslrictS 
manifested themselves at a very early age. Resides critical essays on 
various < pic: of Sanskrit Literature, which have been, noticed in rele¬ 
vant contexts, hr wrote the poem Vilapatarangfm and a bhiina 
Rasnrnavai irangiiij. Hjg romance Mandaravaii is a loveable com- 
position. Modelled on the design >-4 the well-known unances, it lias 

1. Printed partly in f-abidaya and partly in Tar jovr. 

% Printed, Madras. 
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igmUlity of narration .and description and a graceful 
classical and modern imagery. He passed away in 1933. 


blend of 


His father Rangacurya was a great rhetorician. He lived JS56- 
1918. His Aiankarasangraha is a lucid exposition of the principles of 
poetics, and among his poems are Subhasitasataka, S r n gar an a y i k a ti - 
laka and Pa d a k,1s:thasriivatarakatha san yrnkha. On God 3 ho wrote i 
Cufnika ami like Bhajrtgoviftda, his Rahasyatravasararatriavali and 
Sanma^ikalpalap is philosophical. 1 


494. Jaggil Alwar Aiyangar known 'otherwise as Kavivara 
Jaggu Sri Vakulabhu^ana belongs to the family of “ Bala Dhanvi ” 
(Komandur Elayavalli) of Melkote, Mysore. He is the son of 
Tir uma ray ana. Ahvar is a living poet of high order. His Ja vanttika 
is a romance like Kadatnbari of exquisite boauty written when he w > 
20. Of his two dramas as Syamantaka and Adbhutamsiika, the latter 
is almost an introduction to Venlsamhara. Among his minor poem- 
are Karunarasatarangini and Hayagrivas^uti. 

His brother Singraiyengar wrote Brikr^arajacampu, Yudusaila- 
campu, KySnakatharnhasya, Cit-rakutodanta (Yamaka). His uncle 
Venkataciirya born in .S73 wrote poems Grantkijv.-racariit, Rama- 
nujaniatabhasavilasa, K a veri m ahi mad a rsa or Srikrsnarajasef.uls’mih ana 
(on Kannambadi dam), Yadavagirimahaimyasangraha, Vyaghrai iiiika- 
bhuvivaravarnana (on Hnlikeri Tunnel works), Kakanyoktim-Yri. 
CampakiInyoktim$la, Kaspii iktiuyoktiinalu and some sp>tras. His 
Piv^asurivaibhava is in prose. His grandfather Singraairya lived in 
183,1-1883 and wrote Sampatkuinarastotra, KalyaiFpancaka and 
V in u k t a sli ra va li. 


495. Rajamma was born at Bangalore in 1877. She is fifth 
in descent from Prndhani Gopulayya, minister of l’ippu Saltan of 
Mysore. Her parents Were Gangadhara\ ya and Ramalaksnu. She 
married A. Sambasiva Ayyar, a lawy er of .Mysore. She is the Sanskrit 
Pandit in Lady Willingdon Training College, Madras. Her Can »k.\- 
MAi-ri is a novel on modern lines depicting social life and evils. 4 

496. Narayana Sasfri Kbisje. S5hif,>fu an a, is tl son * .i 
Bhairavanayaka. He is (he librarian of Sarasvati-Bhavan at Kasi 
He wrote the lives of five great scholars, Vidvatcakitapakcaka in 
simple and elegant prose, it erspersed with verses which make a 

1. He wrote an exposition on verso of Ram5yana 

1. rdated, Madras. 
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These pieces were 



(i) Manavaili Gangadhara Sastri C, 1. E. was an Andhra 
Brahmin and son of Nrisimha Sastri. He was born at. Yasaraigatta 
near Bangalore in lS54. Nrisimha settled at Kasi. and wrote kavvat- 
masamsodhana. Among the learned .men under whom Gangadhara 
studied were Rajarama Sastri and Bala Sastri whose lives he wrote in 
exquisite verse. He became a professor of Sanskrit in the College at 
• Kasi in 1879. In a great assembly convened to see his Satavadhana, 
he was asked to complete a Samasya : 

srer ipjfr ; 

He framed the verse at once, displaying the regular series of 
Sanskrit consonants and thus illustrated the ductility and pliability of 
the Sanskrit language. 

3RW5or^fssi 3>fr «? q;pp> *r®jrr I! 

Here is the commentary. 

OTfrKsr 3154? $ 4 % mh W- srs c prc%» ***& 1 

^[ijw fRw 3T^r 7 frwfir ww, 3f$t iffosJntfrri ?i£> 

<j3Rigm3pra ?% m%:, ar*® ^rmr % to 1 %s=^asr:, 

q R j t 51% ur'fortfr 

<??.: rn -# WTOIC^ *^qrr^pnf^, d: 

^fojrft %^f%% ^ I 4^1, JRP wfalfiWl w) II 

This comp .sition must enchant any reader, as it did that assem- 
hiv. Eater he wrote works on Grammar and a gloss on Rssaganga- 
dhara. He became Mahamabopadhyaya in 1887 at Queen Victoria’s 
first fubilee, and a C. I. E. at King Edward’s Coronation. He passed 
away in 1914. 

X. Sir. Bbar. Series (No, 97), Benares. 

For instance.’: 

fc5?f»5Ri«#(ft%5rfir^T 8 pkri ftrq?i5rarit l 
Wf: PCUftf? irzjffrft fcimwfaiiFrff II 

.;rerwi^%!Rf 7 3;^^i l -^r3^^r^tv 7 rr5rr 3r%sis«n>Jfif: I 
ti[[ r -’Tlf?551NT% 5f*U| II 
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)araodarn Sasiri was born in (lie village Arohana near Kite 
m rS'48 A.D. He was the son of Balakjsja Sastri of Bharadvajagotra 
In 1879 lie became professor of Vynkarana in Benares Sanskrit College 
and a MahamahopadhySya in 1899. He passed away in 1909. 



(iii) Kailasacandra was born in 1830 in Rfldhiya family of 
Bharadvajagotra in the village of Dhatri in Bengal. He was the son of 
Ghanasyama and Adaramani. He became professor of Nyiiya in 
Benares Sanskrit College in 1S69 and became MaLamahopftdhyaya. 
He was known generally as Mahasaya. He passed away in 1908. 


(iv) Sivakumara Sasiri was born at Undi near Kusi in 1848 A.D. 
He was the son of Ramasevakamisra and Matiraru. Laksnnsvaradeva, 
the Chief of Dvaravanga was his patron. The story of the House of 
LaksmTsvara from the days of its foundc .Mahcsa Takkura was 
described by Sivakumara in his poem LakSmisvaraprafSpa. . So was the 
life of the great Yogin Bhaskarananda in hi:; poe.a Yalindrajivana- 
carita. He bore many titles, such as VidyamHr^anda Panditaruja. 
lie passed away in 1919. 

(v) Ramakriahna Sasiri, k-.own as T%a Sastri, was bom in 
1846 A.D. at Naghur. lie was the son of MahadeVa of Par vard'iana. 
He lost his parents when yet very young aid he was brought up by 
his uncle Nageswara Bhatta and educated tv Kasi. He was for sotne 

-n the Sanskrit College of Lakpmisvaradeva and latterly professor 
in Benares Sanskrit College. He became Mahamahopadhyaya in 1909. 
He wrote works on Grammar and passed away in 1916. 


497. Sesasayee was a Sanskrit Pandit of Trivadi College and 
Madura College and died in 1932 at Kumbakonam. lie wrote To 
story Astavakn'yam in prose. 1 

498 Sritaila Tatacarya or 'yirmr.alai ’I’a|arjrya, on >•( 
Venkntavamda, lived at Kanci'63 year and died in 1923-6. His 
genius was versatile. Besides the plays of Yug.o Yrmlfya ami V edmta- 
desTkacarita, he wrote lliuge^an . idini and KsafriyararaaM, tr.m lahons 

of Bengali novels.® 

1 here is Sanskrit rendering of Indranatba’s Bengali r ry C.aura- 
candra * 


1. Frinted, Kuiulialionaiii* 

2. Feinted, 6Vi* Vet $>eq, XIII, 

3. Ji. if i;am> SaK Par „ XV. 380. 
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429. Haricaran& Bh&ttacarya, Vidyarafcna, K a vy a-Vvakarana- 
Urfcka, was bom in March 1879, of a learned Brahmin family of 
Kanurgaon, Vikrampore in East Bengal. He is Professor of Sanskrit, 
Metupolitan College Calcutta. His father, Pandit Durgacarana Srnrit- 
tirthn, settled in Calcutta in 1910 and has since been residing there 
with his family. His Kapalakundala composed ?n 1918 is a Sanskrit 
translation of the famous Bengali novel of Bankimcandra. Besides 
hi poems Karnadharii and Rupasunirjhara his rendering of Fitzeralri’s 
version oi * Qmar-Khaiyam ’ in Sanskrit verse in 75 stanzas in the 
SSrdulabikridi|a metre is superb. Haricarana has been graciously 
-serving in the Metropolitan Institution founded by the illustrious Pandit 
Iswartrachahdra Vidyasagar.* 

500. Naraexmha (acurya) is son of Mahabala of Kolisvara in 
South Canara, a Brahmin of dvaita persuation. He was born in 
Subhakrfc (1902-3) and having lost his father in childhood he was 
bred up and educated by his uncles. He is a Sahityasiromani of ihe 
Madras University and professor in Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
College, Bangalore. Hi? novel Saudamini in 8 chapters describes the 
secret marriage of king Sfirasena of Magadha with Saudamini, daughter 
of king Kanapa’. t of Vidarbha, the loss of his kingdom at the hands 
Ma rival sailor Vijayavarman, the wanderings of the married couple 
in distress, the unswerving loyalty of the princess to her lover in his 
woe:-), and the reconquest and restoration to fortune and pleasure. 
Among other works of this author, are Bharatakatha and a %aypga 
Prafijna-Bbargava and an epitome of Kiratarju niya of Bbaravi.* 

501. S&rvabhautzia’s Ar$hasangraha describes the storv of 
Ramaya^a, but the peculiarity of its composition is that the narration is in 
the form >f qualifying adjectives with instrumental endings in relation 
to Fima, 1 Mah.' bharata-Kathanaka is a prose nummary of the story. 4 

Virincmathacari^a is a long work by Virincinatha of the Dindima 
rarroily relating the greatness of the Deity of that name at Virincipuram. 6 

Kavivariiiastuti® is a eulogy in prose of Mrtyuujaynswaini of 
TirunSva in Malal ar and Ravivarman was probably the well-known 

h Vria A Calcutta. 

2, Printed, Bangalore. 

3, &TC t No, 1014. 

4. CC 9 III, 95. 

5. Sm> GC, I. 578. 

C, OML, 
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king, who patronised Vasucieva, the poet, He also wrote a poem 
Damayantiparinaya. 


In Samyogitaswayamwara in 6 pairs Parasurama, surnamed 
Vaiclya, describes the marriage of Sarny ogija, daughter of Jayacandra, 
a Rastraudha King. 1 He also wrote a small prose piece Parihasncarya. 
Varadakanta Vidyaratna wrote Gadyadarsa.* 


Vijayapurakatha, a brief history of the Muhammadan kings of 
Bijapur* and Vellapurisagadya, an account of Vellore aud its ruler 
Kanavaraja 4 are in prose. So is Mahesa ThakurVs Sarvadesavj-t^anfanta* 
sangraha, which contains a history of Akbar’s reign * 

Among short pieces published in Sahjdaya must be mentioned the 
story of Othello, 6 Madulasacarita,* Avikniacarita and Svarocisacarita. * 
Amsumaircarita (story of Plamlet),® Anuhladacarita, 16 Moghapadaearif;: 
and Pracyutacarita, 11 Srik^nalilayita, 16 Ajirupacarija, 16 Rajivilapa,** 
Udayanakafcha 15 by Venkai »rama sarman, Udayanacarija by Ananja- 
carya, 16 and PfthviiajacaritH by K. V. Subraraanya Saslrin, 1T Vidhivilasa 
by Sankara-SubrahraaOya Sastrin, 16 VijayinI of Paiasuramasarman^ 
Manm afhonraathana by Muddu Viualacarva, 1 ® and Raj am by 
Devi.* 1 


1 . Sah. t XIII. 

2. Printed Calcutta. 

3. 10, VII. 1573. 

4. Taylor , T. 33. 

5. CC. I. 701; 10 t VlL, 1573. 

6. HI. 55. 

7. IV. 35. 

8. IV. 110, 148. 

9. VI. 37. 

10. VI. 67. 

11. VII. 

13. XIV & XV, by Paudita 6&(3L?adkam firiaiv&&$£lry<L. 

13. XIV & XV, by Gopatftsa$trm. 

14. XVI. 105, 173. 

15. XXII. 330, 

16. XXIII, 97. 

17. XXIIX. 116, XXIV. 

18. XXIII, 349. 

10. xxm, XVI, 35. 

30. XXII. 

31- <71, 1 5am, Sdh. Par t XI, 
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Menaka by D. T. Tatacaryasiromani, 1 * * Parasiirimacaritra by D. 
Veakaiesvarasastrulu* are appearing as serials in Udyanapatrika, 
Trivadi, Tanjore District. 


On the lines of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Mahalingasastrin 
has written summaries of Bhasa's plays and Medepalli Venkataramana- 
carya, of Shakespeare's plays.® 


V. P. Patake’s Manoramatnadhavam, 4 Srikanthasastrin's Yamini- 
vinodakajha, 5 Brahma vi&yadhvarin’s Pramafchacaritra and Taraka- 
1 rahmakathu, 6 and Venkiimatya's Sudhajhari 7 are in prose. 

The following Jain stories in prose are printed : KSmaghalakatha, 
Cauryasiprabandha, Rupasenacarit-ra, Bhlivacandrasuri’s Amaradatta- 
raijranandacarija and Dhanadattacarija, IlevarajaganPs Gadyaparidava- 
arita, IndrahamsaganPs Pratyekabuddhacaritra, HamsaganPs Bhuvana- 
l>haaiicari{,ra, Jayaidrfcisuri's 6ripalac#ritra, Hiralala's F&desmjpcicariira. 


1. He is Mimamsa professor in Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 

‘2, He is Sanskrit Lecturer, High School, Parvatipur. 

l 2. Printed, Madras, On the author, see chapter on Smskdfc Drama post . 

4. Prints Bombay. 

5. He is the brother of RauiasiLtria, who wrote SiJaravanasanjvadaibHri Seo 
1, of Mys, Sanskrit College, II. 244. 

0. Mys . 688. 

7. Ihj3. 263. On the author, see ohopkr of Sanskrit Drama 20 s/ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Gadyakavya— {could.) 

502. Curnaka etc. Among minor styles of gadya or prose arc; 
Muktaka, Vrttagandhi, I'tkalikaprSya and Curiiaka or Curyika. There 
are defined and illustrated by Vi.svanatha. 

Ckandoinaniarl divides Gadya into three classes (i) Vr^fcaka 
(ii) Ufkalikapraya aid (tii) V r ttagandhi and defines them thus : 

d§ ftSTOfaPT fiT ffidf ^ ll 

SdHWh il 

and gives the following instances : 

(i) *T r? Mmfor 3RdT TffcT: ?. c tI3ETWHI 

ndcfrdd TrrHTddTf^rg d$#s*?Rnf, dtj 

m jr^tcRwr sir! i 

(ii) nOfta:?:' \tt^ 3 ;T'Ti ft m^+ rf&THf?Sf- 

d^tr:r%d' T*mr* f jrwt- 

EtRp.^fT 11 

(iii) 3R 3R 5td SRT&r WRd*t qstr- 

qfcWpfiW^r 

TOltfiPTO *faWT fc-WT 

SRPT'TPT 3HTRPT WR'i.*SpT1 3>3 ?{jf T:T II 

503. Dandakaa are abnormal poetic compositions beyond the 
ken of ordinary versification. They read like prose, but the arrange, 
merit of the words follow a melodious setting. Vjttarntnak.a'a defines 
them thus: 

trfSfc iffffW cRT: m $KT«TO lWT«t Vftil*: II 
ttftmmfctf CHdti-T f.ttfti ***$r U 
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Narayana in his commentany mentions other classes thus : 

(i) prSTfotrgtp: qfnst- 

frra.- fastfapFcRmr u 

(ii) m 'TRmirng^a'jym^ «fr%pt 

II 

(iil) 55f3^; SWR gg gT gRcf ggfrjrft^JTr II 

(iv) %^s?fr Tsrr E&irai flra^sRp^rcsfn $rlf: II 

(v) Wl«f: *Pf*5: -R ifiRWRg JRSRT gsfr: g^RSITOg |l 

(vi) wr>; ^sfrssrgrrsrif^it: tn%£r r^pcrsqtfr ^q>: iW^^FcRwr n 

g<R$r: 

^^wmrsfrftw ^gr.- n 

->0i. byamala-danaakam is a proso-poelie piece in praise of 
Sarasvati. Like many works of that species, dandakam, the recital of 
it is melodious. The authorship is attributed to Kalidasa, but in a 
manuscript of the work discovered by T. S. Kuppu'sami Sastri of 
Taniore Puka^Taka is distinctly named as the author. Purantaka was 
the; son of Madbr va. He was (he worshipper in (he tomplo of Maha. 
ksh When King Bboja of Dhar vanquished the mlecchas who were 
plundering the treasures of (he Sankara Math at ]jhvarak«% he saw this 
•■'.i ik ni J niiinotka and granted him hundred agrahurams on (he 
1) ink,, of the Narmada atid this v;as iu Saka 923 (1101 A.D.) 1 

1. See Andhra Pairika , Annual number (1917-8) 224, 

srrrr4r$rr wrcrtp i 
5WK fRg wm*% c;RgRg qrMfg n 
gRTIRf fgLfVag ! 

^riSfMji RgffeHj 3ff » fo q t ; II 

(%\\) ^reg- ^tffrrdf i 

r m nrpr $pNr.- s*t#s?r H 

T5T gf fiTRsrftR: I STgrcfr?<»5g l ?f &g |l 

wjr^^PRtr JfPFSigw f-Rpri | sfiTii-Hr^r ll 

*BERP#3inwr gsre;: I r~ ! gw: fq^ra^ 11 

wmm: mm: wmwn >m\% i m qnt*si% msitifcs ii 

JiTTR ****** I, 
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JTrRmcfFrri'Tsrewar qecrewi i 

w|^rcfRq55--pr^rwT *r*wr waft !l 

3tq irrawcR^ qq l 

3TT *nfrcrcfa% 3rq sftergfft^ II 
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3iq 5R^ 

qim^ ?r%qrmq i 


qg.- swre wr* ^rq^rq^rpqq qm; *qrqq«r£r sforaft qidfa- 
^im fpqff q»q ¥?5 [pfr '<£rB q?q *f$qqr (%f it q?q w-wr qr. 



stn H§^q3r.TRff% qrf| uf qrf| qi qrr? qrq g*q qqr qfq 5*4 qq: II 

An imitation of this work is Kornaladandakam by Varada Kflj'nama-- 
carya of Valattur, Tanjore District. He died 50 years ago. Me also 
wrote Kacasatakam and Vidhavasafakam. 

5C5. There are Dandakas relating to Rama (DC, XV III. 7125); 
Npsimha [Ibid, 6707, 7034); Rangarith; (Ibid, 6840. 7105); 
^nranga (Ibid. 7106); Laksrm (Ibid. 6872); Komald (Ibid 6866); 
Arbujavalli (Ibid. 6862); Karigiri (Ibid. 6707); Hayagriv;; (fidd. 6S44, 
7208, 1C, IV. 4642); Gopala (Ibid. 6000); Garuda {Ibid. 6705, 6893); 
HanSmat (Hid. 6695, 7 5,111. 4129); fyagarfija (PC, XIX, 7447); 
Acarya (Ibid, 7265, XV11I. 6707, 6862); Akhilatulanayala (TC, IV. 
5820); Vedantadesika (DC. XLX. 7266); Varadadcsika (Ibid, 7262). 
Varavaramuni (Ibid. 7272, 1C, IV. 4737), Candi (TC III. 4063); 
Surya (TC, IV. 5813); Siva (Ibid. 5451). 1 

1, A composition in the Daydaka. metre in praoo of the goddess Lai sou. 

awf qqj Irq^raTfqqTqyq^iqfi^^rrTfqiHT^r^'ifOTqqrqrfirqrarft^- 
qi ?[FR(5frqqr55igqr«R5^i qi-hq qi^qqiqf^rar *r%^«rr«if(5iwr,>V'3rsim 

gqt^rq^f WBi^rqqrffrqpppqr ^?qqrg l 

# ♦ ft 4: 

5tq qrqrs^qF q iqiqr?rff% ^qqrfqmq sq*w 

***& JW HfQi'ft as#*# ^r: r%wriftq qssrew <r'm> 

^qws.qitwt 5 qqq fiNi qf rraiqq ?f qt sqtftftsw 

qsr Wt: ^qnjrfeq;^ # qyg?q qtffc jr-Ip? qq?sq*q *MI 
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Gadyas. Among Gadyas are those relating to Siva (DC, 
7567) ; Mahadeva {Ibid. 7507) ; Namassivaya (Ibid. 7502); 
Mall ikes vara (Ibid. 7592) ; Lakgmi (Ed. Bombay), 1 and Gadyasatkam on 
POrnasthitesa, Rnghuvira, Adiniitha, Sathagopa, Kurukavallf and Sri- 
viresa (DC, XIX, 7272 ; TC, IV. 4651) ; Candraprabhii (DC, XVIII, 
6735); MahSvira (Ibid, 7101) ; Srinivasa (Ibid, 7168)*; Pancaprakasa 
(Ibid, 6792, 7667) ; Tirthankara (Ibid, 7648) ; Basava (Ibid, 7439, 


/637 ; DC, XVIII. 6792, 793, called also Udaharanagadya); Yediinta- 
desika (Ibid, 7272, DC, XVIII, 6S73); Varadadesika (Ibid, 7261); 
Aksaramfila (Ibid, 6799) ; Aciirya (Ibid, 6862). 


507Curnilta (VWTr)- There are Curnikas on Devi (DC, XVIII, 
6815); Srinivasa (DC, XIX, 7385); Venkatesa (il/ys. 262 probably by 
King firtimalaraya of Vijianagar); Nigamantaciirya (DC, XIX, 7272, 
7281); Svetariinya (DC, XXVI 9771. XIX, 7637); and Anugraha- 
curnika (DC, XVIII, 6844, 6815).* 


508, Tunalta 

5Tsrrf?nfRrfRri ^r^RFi^Pii^d | 

DC, XVIII. 7169. 

1, O.lie author of this pieoa Purisai Srir > igaoSrya of Tirmrati was a groat scholar, 
a" authority in dialectics and phylosophy. Ho died about 1927. His Sanskrit rendering 
of the Tamil lyric Ttroppiivai is classical, like which (here is another work (DC, XVUI. 
7232). 

# * $ $ 

,®ftqiRfq q? sft *r®n 

DC, XVIII. 7168, 

3 ’ qrft, #rrft, ifi^rxrwr^'^ifT^rrr-rir^.^Fvrr^i^^fr- 

gqi* i 

Pr3Wri5»n^ffK«r)4^ff^^i% qrff # 

fbi# swici «i*f: ll 
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Bhujanga C’S^W)* There are poems in Bhujanga form relat¬ 
ing to Rayana DC, XIX, 7535); Vighnesvara {Ibid. 7559); Vlrabhadra 
{Ibid. 7545, : Siva (/;C, XVIII. 7212 TC, IV. 5932); Vi?nu (Ibid. 7159, 
7233); Rhavum (Yfotf. 6823); Devi {Ibid. 6815); Gayatri {Ibid. 6718, 
TC, II. 1195); Hanumat (Ibid. 6696); Nrsimha (Ibid. 6862, 7033); 
Rama (Ibid. 7120); 1 Sarngapani (TC, II. 2043). 

510. Khadgas 031PT) are on ParvatT (DC, XIX. 7252, 7666) and 
Draupadi (DC, XXI. 5323). 

511 In the Sanskrit Texts available in Bali, 8 there are some 
stavas in prose, which may probably have also a mystical value. For 
instance: 




:mrs*3 pqRqrc 

=q ;rrnw°r TOffSHWfrq gKmregrq 

=et •« qw^s-^r- 

g pqrsq^egsrf- 

m-, *§*qt#3[: mfqqr tsmnr^swg 3Rqg qfqqg wg n 

*• wr qritsrRrcq j£s qfrt siit | 

SHSi^ql* fgrqtH^Rftigt5^55T!p5q ?nr qtfrg !l 

g qrq qwn'il Wfr« II 

2. Bali4vipagran|h» {QOS. G7). 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Casnpu 

512. Campu. A species of composition with mixed prose and 
poetry came into vogue about the beginning of the- Christian era. We 
have passages in the Puranas, where prose comes amidst verse, but 
there is no instance of classical poetry of this recognised class known 
earlier. A narrative in mixed prose and verse has been called Campu. 1 
This variety of composition enlarges the scope and ease of the poet’s 
expression and entertains the reader by the presentation of combina¬ 
tive of varying melodies. 8 Bana mentions IIaricandra as a writer in 
prose, 8 but it is doubtful if the work Bai>a had in mind is Jivandhara- 
campfi. The earliest works of this class are not now known, but after 
the 10th century A.D. Campus became very popular and they were 
largely composed in South India. 

513 Trivikrama or Simhpditya i was the son of Nemaditya 
(Devaditya) and grandson of grfdhara of SVmdilyagotra. He was a 

1. Bhoja thus praises Campu style of composition : 

qmsqr qj&fa nffcr: t 
wm qaftrr II 

VUvanStLa, in Sabi$yadarpnna instances Desarajacarija and defines Campu thus • 

Traw# ii 

2. * ‘Outside of -India the commingling of prose and poetry in the same composition 
ia fonnd in the Chinese romance P'ing Chan Ling Yen (Tr. Julicn), P'ing- Chan • 
Ling-Yen, (Les Leux Fcunes Filles lettrees, 2 V 0 I 3 ., Paris, 1660), In Sa’di’s Giilislan , 
iu Ths Thousand Nights and Ons Night t iu the Old Picard Aueamn el Nicclette , in 
Morse Sagas and in Middle Irish tales and histories (of. Wiudischon, Irisohe Texte, 3, 
447-449, Leipzig, 189M897); and in Boccaccio's L'Amete, as well as in the Saturae 
Menippa<> of Marro. (cf. MacCulioon, Childhood of Fiction , London, 1905, pp. 480- 
481,” 

3. See para 47 supra . 

q^%55R3! gift 1 

fan?# li 

4. M, Duff (Chronology) conjectures that he was probably the sixth auoestor of 
ihe astronomer BhTkr a of tho]court of Bhoja. but this seems to be wrong. Trivi- 
krama composed the inscription in Nausari grant ( JBRAS , XYIII, 257). 

VriviTama, author of Kuvala/atfvavilSsacampu (printed GranJharatnamSla), 
Trivikrama, author of Vyajokti4a|aka (CC, II, 147), Trivikrama, author of RSm: 
kirJi-KumuddyaIs, ( PR, III, ap. 395), BhSvapi Trivikrama (S’tuh), 'J'rivikrama, the 
lexicographer, Triyikrama of PunyagriSma, author of Panc ay u 4 ha prapan eabh aria 
(Opp t OO.v and Jri/krama, author of Satafloki (PR. I, 119; III. 898) are 
different persons. 
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of the court of the Rastrakuta King Indra III (914-916 A.D.)* 
who captured Kanauj and gave the final blow to the Pratlhara dynasty 
then under King Mahipala. He mentions Bana in the introductory 
verses of his Damayantikatba and is himself quoted by Bhoja in the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana. Once during his father’s absence from court, 
an adversary challenged competition. The king sent tor 1 rivikrama 
and ordered him to answer. Contemplated with devotion, Sarasvati 
blessed 'J'rivikrama with the poetic instinct until his father arrived and 
with this gift he overcame his adversary by composing Nala’s story 


e* tempore. The father returned while yet the story was incomplete 
and in that unfinished state, in 7 chapters, the work has come to U5 
and that is Damayantikatha or Nalacampu . 3 


His language is avowedly involved and ordinary expression was 
in his view not appreciable poetry.® His object was in part to illustrate 
the merit and potency of verbal forms in Sanskrit and in this respect he 
approved of Subandhu. For the beauty of a particular tanc y, he has 
been known as Yainuna-Trivikrama * 

There are commentaries by Candapala, 5 Ganavinayagani,® Panic- 
darabhatta * Nagadeva, 8 and one anonymous.® 


1. E!, I. 340; VII. 80, 36, i3 ; IX, 18: Mys ; Arch . Rep. (1924) 62 ; V, Smith, 
EB, 429, 437. 

2. There is a DamayanUparinay&havya anonymous [GO, I. 58), 

3 * ft ft l 

mm ^ II 

srre^r & \\ — Nalacampu. I. 5, 6. 


2 p?fd ftnft fa: sM s5r 

^ ^ ii—vi. i. 

8oe CandanSIWs commentary thereon, Id, XII. 224. 

6. Ho was the son of YalorSjft, PR, IV. 36, VI. 334 ; SKC, C3 ; IOC . 1520. Ed. 
Bombay. Ho probably lived about 1230 A.D. See Weber* s Cat, II. 

G. It was composed In 1590 A.D Ho is the same u - the author of the commen¬ 
tary on Raghuvamf* and Haim mat Kavi’s Kbttndapac»a'p u.a vya (Afvs 244), He 
war, the pupil of Jayasenafari, who composed hifl Viclr.ratu>sr ngraha in Sam, 16c9 
(See PR, IV. xxv, 10G, 1924, Tan/ VLI. 3056) 

7. Mentioned in preface to Bombay Edn. 

8. BTC, 169, 

Opp, 211. 
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Madalasacampu is also attributed to him. 1 

works no^i.rp^as 78-85 Laksmidhara’s Nalavarnana- 

Nfdavlkr irn » . 1 ^'^hananda, the plays Vidhivilasita and 

iNaiavikrama® embrance the story of Nala. 4 


a, J'ZfT&T: 1 ° PRAO ™ i "i™* « tinea is found 

«— ™r:ri ha,, i 

z~l:' Cb -:TT‘" ,he •“« - 

£ 2TSZ2Z gZr'.r' 

Zjsl w «— 

fa.b.a of ,he famous slCdn^T™ • M °' ^ * •* 

be as follows: (1) Chaitrasimha ( 2 ) Indrajit or^lStT “ ***** l ° 
;i,Ka, ; „ son o, ( 2)> ,4, K „ a T°M 

(ui) Sadagangude, (iv) Samala, (v) Dhira and (iv) ViJ%11 ‘! 
Kind., When ** ch , sod Z 

raves perished in numbers and when Sajjana was the ni “ 

the Aryas against the Mahammadan invaders and tb i« 7 pr f ector of 
at Pama Vi^iara. His „,fc „ s clW CSi * ^ 

(5) raanied Somi in A.D. 1446 p„ k 0 - ’ 6 Kamia > son of 

nangha ,„d changed hi, J,2o Ag ™HeZ T « *> 

(ij Rcitna, (ii) Sujesa and (iii) Metrha ' ree sons, caJIed 

lvhambhi, Maniki, and Charuhiru. Of thes e «° ! ™ e dau ^ hters named 
had a son called Karma and a daughter named RaTT' 

■ iyaman and had a son called lira i,-, -/ *^ a J esa married 

Srr ** « *»» otters 

than Vastupala and others. He is said trt », ® generous king 

by Khans, Khojas, Mirs, and Ummars and^ ^ bonoared «ven 
;elieve the distress of the poor, by establish J ZV *T ® Ver read * to 
_- . ■* Ceding houses. \vw 


. ccd lladHlasa, a romance by Bhavadev* ST*f anabdt * u * KSwabhatta, (CC T loA 

** («; 480). rmted Bombay.) For Malted la^ 

CC, I, 280. 1 ’ 


3. See Index for other works. 
*• Mentioned in jVZ>. 
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was a drought ia MalaVa, Megha is said to have showered his 
O old among the poor and is also said to have received the title of 
Mafer Malik from the Sultan. Ratna, Megha, and others are said to 
have obtained a Farman (order) from the Sultan and made a pilgrimage 
to Ratnamala, Iladurga, the capital of Bhanu, Jerikapalli, Arbudachaia, 

Sirohtka, and other sacred places of the Juinas.” (J tys. Arch. Rep 
1929, p. 14). 

514. Soma deva c traces his spiritual discent through Nemideva 
o asodeva and was a Jain. He was patronised by the eldest son of 
nnce Ankesan of the Calukya race, a feudatory of the Raslrakuta 

He wrote his Vasastilakacampl- in Saka 881 
Pol A D.) In seven asvasas this book relates the story of King 
asodhara, Lord of Avanti, with his capital Ujjain, the machinations 
Of his wife, his conversion to Jaina faith, his assassination and rebirth. 

he last three chapters form a popular hand book of devotion supple- 
meutaiy to, and explanatory of, the sacred texts of Jainism . 9 

As a landmark in the history of poetic literature, it is particularly 
valuable. Somad eva names several authors 10 who adored the religion 

•RWtSrS’ p? S0M! * 4OTa ’ the author ot 

cintamani are d^ent Arsons*. ' ****<"*• the author of Abhilasitartha- 

6 . 8 eo Fii, a. 33-40, 156 IV. oxxxv. 

8 . M, Lombay with the oommeutary of SrutasSragani. 

9. The colophon says: 

, ... \ c<x) 

. ' 

TOwtaws™,, oft wtfro*,™. 

.wnmiwnwiM, mam 

B'or a complete account of the poem, sco Ph t IX. 33 . 10 , 

Ouiadh^Bhasa Bhavabhtt $ l * BtM Hhari, Mentha, Kantha, 

M »\ ’ . ' Kah4as *’ Ban “. Mayura, KSrSyana, KUmSm (Kumakdaea?)! 

‘ “ nt ' toft Chapter on Kavyam by Bharaja 

Bc^lso Introduction to Kavyamimamea, G.O* No. 1 . £, 
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ina and as an incident of the narrative mentions some ancient 
poets, 1 whose names we have yet to hear elsewhere. 


The colophon to his Nitivakyanifta mentions another work of his, 
Mahenrlramatalisanjalpa. Nitivakyamrta follows Canakya’s Ariha- 
sastra.* 


515. Bhoja was the celebrated king of the Paramara dynasty. 3 
His capital was Dhara. 4 He ascended the throne in A.D. 1018 and 
had a glorious reign till 1063 A.D. He was the son of Sindbula. His 
father died when young and on account of his minority, his uncle 
Munja 6 ascended the throne. The young prince became very popular 
and learned in all arts and sciences. Aggrieved by the prediction of an 
astrologer that Bhoja would reign for 55 years® Munja conceived the 
idea of murdering him and ordered his tributary Vatsaraja to carry out 
the design in the jungle. The latter, unwilling though he was, could 
not disobey. He took the boy to his house, and concealed him there. 
So when he presented to the king a sword besmeared with the blood 
of some animal in proof of his act, the king asked him if the prince 
said anything before his execution and he gave a green leaf in which 
was written a vei'-e in the prince's hand, portraying the hollowness of 


1. rit, in. tffcifrr, srshstc, 

apqrftpte, surfer, 

r Vhesc names seem to be appellations. 

2. Cat, C.P. sxxi. 

3. Bhoja was contemporary of King Ananta of Kashmir (1028-1089 A.D.). Sec 
VII, 190-193, 259. On BhojYs time, see inscription (lA t VI. 53) dated Sam, 

1078 (1021 A.D.) and Kcilhoru’s calculations, 1A, XlX. 361; also El, X. 232 ; 
r.'i. (1907), 170; ibid. (1912), 201. On Bhoja generally, see Seshagiri Sasfcci, IA % I. 
310; Das sen , Zcit$<h far dw t Kundedcs Morg , VII294; lAlt., III. 848; Jd. t (1844), 
250; 854 ; ibid, (1854). 281.. Remand, Mom* surV ln<U t 261. For copper plate 
gr -As of ruiii-s of Malwa. sae Train*. tioni of Royal Asiatic society, I. 220-239; 
IAOS . VII; IA } MX 315; CoUurooke's Mis. Essays, ID 297-314, 462. 

4 Abdul F.i/t in hi- A ini Akhari says that Bhoja removed his capital from 
tyjjain to DhJra. Boe Soshagiri Sastri’a account, IA, T. 313. 

5. On king Munja, see para 095 supra, 

0, The prediction ran thus . 
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^teitiporal fortunes.' 1 The king read the verse and fell down struck with 
grief and when the secret was disclor.ed, Bhoja was brotight to him 
he was all repentent. He installed the prince on his throne and 
entered the forest as an ascetic. 3 


Like his uncle Munja, he cultivated the arts of peace and war. 
Although his fights with neighbouring powers, including the armies of 
Muhammad of Ghazni, are now forgotten, his fame as a patron ■ 
learning and man of letters remains undenied and he has been regarded 
as a model king according to the Hindu standards. Works 8 on 
astronomy, philosophy, architecture, grammar, medicine, trade secrets, 
law and general literature, are attributed to him. A mosque at 
Dhara now occupies the site of the king’s Sanskrit college, in a temple 
dedicated appropriately to Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning. 4 “ The 
great Bhojpur lake® a beautiful sheet of water to the southeast of „ 
Bhopal, covering an area of 350 sq. miles formed by masonic embank¬ 
ments closing the outlet in a circle of hills, was his noblest monument 
and continued to testify to the skill of his engineers .until the 15th 
century when the darn was cut by order of a Mahammadan king and 
the water drained off. The bed of the lake is now a fertile plain 
intersected by the Indian Midland Railway.” 

The literary merits and patronage of king Bhoja have been well 
described by Ballala (Vallabha*) in his Bhojaprabandha. An amusing 
piece of proso-poetic composition, it purports to commemorate the 
liberal patronage of Bhoja and introduces a number of celebrities like 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Pandin and, Magha as interlocutors in short 
dialogues, in which they display their readiness of wit, brilliancy of 
imagination and beauty of expression. It consists of two parts; the 

wfet li 

2 The story is dLwmatised iu the BhojarajJnka a pieco in one Act by Su .data 
Vicardghava, TC t II. 3413. 

3. For a complrlo list of his works, see CC., I. 41, II, 95. Sec also ZDMG t 
X XVTI, 67 ; Jili. (1897), XXXVII; SKC. 376. P.it all luotaiious hom Khoja’s works 
tu auttologies, see F.W. (Thomas, hnv„ 6:-.. 

Arch. Sut. Bep. (1903-1), 233. 

®* Malcolm, C*n‘nil India, I. 25 ; Ktnolaid, IA, XVII. 350. 

6 - V, Smith, BH, 895, 
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r describes the events showing- how Bhoja succeeded to the 
throne of Malavas after his uncle Munja, and the latter has a series 
of anecdotes about Bhoja and his relations with the many poets and 
literary lights that thronged his Court . 1 2 3 4 


There are works by the name of Bhojaprabandha by Merutunga , 8 9 
ESJavallabha , 8 Vatsaraja,* and Subha si la 6 , 5 by Padmagupta , 8 and 
anonymous poem, Bhojaprabandhastira . 7 

Besides are Bhojacarifra 8 and Bhojarajasaccarita, a play in two 
acts by Vedantavigisa Bhattacarya.® 

1. The author is oallsd VMUabha-panditain a Ms. (DC, XXI. 81G0). Published 
with a French Translation and commentary by T. Pavie in JA, IV. 210 et. s?q., and 
tho composition is there assigned to 13th Century A.D. Ward {History of Religion 
an 1 . Literature of the Hindus, T. 616) calls it a work ofi Bhoja himself which is 
obvioudy wrong. See also Hall (Vasavadatta 7); Lassen, 1A, III. 836 , T. Pavie (JA, 
LXlV. 186-230, LXV. 385-431, LXVl. 76-105); L. Oster (Ve Rezensionen de s 
Bhojaprabandha., Darmstadt ), Seshagiri Sastri (On seme eminent characters in 
Sans 7 ;! Literature , IA, I. 310); Weber, SL . 215, 225 note) ; see also PR X IV. 28 ; 
V. 3G6; G.P. Quackenbos, ( Sanskrit poems of Mayura , Col. Un. Series, New York, 42) 
assigns it to 16th century following Aufrechb (C\ BodJ. 151). 

“ In his Bhojaprabandha, Morutunga states that in samvab 1078 when Bhoja ruled 
over the Malava circle, Bhima, the paramount sovereign of the Chalukya race, governed 
Guzurat. This cannot be the date of Bhoja’s accession. According both to Merufcunga 
and EajavaUabhft, Munja, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja, crossed the Godavari 
against the counsel oi his aged minister Budraditya and invaded the dominions of 
Tfbilapa, the founder of the later Chalukya dynasty of the Dekkan. Ho was defeated 
and taken prisoner. At first ho was well treated by his captor, but when secret intrigues 
for his release were, discovered, Tailapa subjected him to indignities and put him to death. 
This last fa:fc is mentioned in Tailapa’fl inscriptions albO Now Tailapa, we know, died 
iu92GSakiOL’ after 919 years of the era had elapsod. This corresponds to 998 a.d., 
wherefore Munja must have been slain by Tailapa before that year. A Jaina author 
named Amitagati tells u at the end of hie Subhaahitaratnas amdoha, as was first 
pointed out by Colebrooke, that ho wrote or compiled the work in Samvafc 1050 or 994 
a.d. Tvhilo Munja was reigning at Dhata. Munja therefore must have been put to death 
by Tailapa between 994 and 99S a d., or about the year 996. Bhoja was crowned king 
after him, and since ho is said to have reigned for fifty-five years, he must have died 
about 1051 a.d. M 

2. CO, I. 418. 

3. OufJh , VIII. 8 ; Taylor, I. 63. 

4. CG , I. 418. 

5. Ph, III. 405. 

6. ft i3 mentione 1 \q the Introduction to Yukukalpaf.aru (Bombay Edn), 

7. Opp. 3067. 

8. CC, III. 90. 

9. CC, I. 418, tO, 584. 
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5tn Kavisamayavilasa Revana Aradhya, the great Vira Saiva teacher, 
who lived about the 10th century A.D., relates humorous stori about 
poets in Bhoja’s assembly. 1 

Among poetic works® said to have been composed by Bhoja, are 
an Akhyayika Spngiiramanjari 8 and a poem Vidyavinoda, a ?$otra 
Sivadatta and a commentary on Sivatotra called S^ivatatvaratnakalikn. 
Subhasita is an anthology. SangFtaprakasa and Srngaraprakusa, trea¬ 
tises on music and rhetoric, will be noticed later on. 


516. Bhoja’s RamayaNACAMPI 4 is a very popular work in 
poetic literature. Ti embraces the exquisite story of RamayaVa and the 
composition with the blended melody of prose and verse in it ha;, the 
charm of royalty in it. It is now acknowledged generally that Bhoja’s 
work extended only to the Kiskindhakaadn 5 and that there it was left 
incomplete, unless the rest of it has been lost. The story of the 
Yuddhakanda was made up by Laksmanakavi later ou e 


Is this campu the work of king Bhoja of Dhara? The colophons to 
manuscripts* call the author Vidarbharaja and do not mention the name 


1. Afjs, 243. 

2. These works are mentioned in tho introductory portion of YuktikalpaUru. 

3. The Ms. is preserved in.the Je ^almeer Library, See para 151 supra. 

4. Ed. Bombay and Madras. 

5. There is no truth in tho story that the work was composed jointly by Bhoja 
and KJHidSsa,* unless it can ba imagined that Padraagupta alias Parimata KOliduoa 
had any hand in it. 

6. DC, XXI. 8207, So says Lak^m ma himself at the end of hb : wofk. And 
Venkatadhvarin says in his U^araeampu 

’T: W5f: | 

*n sir II 

and Venkatakrsnakavi in his Uttaraearapu-Ramrlyana. 

55KT ^Svtrrtr'T H vrf^cTr II 

and likewise NMysijia in the commentary, Pad kyojarS. 

Siflqflff: Tfc’#- 3-^i 

JttftHJ: |l (DC. XXX. 8215) 

and K'ami svarasait in his commentary on the Yudcjha-k^nda (TO, IT. >’,2) a* 

qg faw^fepfr^lrw "4 II 

7. Taij, til. 1)120 & scq. 

64 . . 
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oja. la the manuscripts of Sarasvatikanlhabharana Xc. x admittedly a 
work of king Bhoja of Dhara, the name is so mentioned in the colophon. 
Dhara is in Malwa and Vidarbha is Berar. There is therefore (he 
geographical difficulty against the identification. But tradition has 
associated it in the Bhoja of Malwa 9 and how, if at all, auy such confu¬ 
sion has come in, it is not now possible to answer. 3 


517. Laksraana 4 was the son of Gangadhara and Gangambika 
and lived in Sanagara village probably in the Circars. He wrote also 
the Bharatacamputilaka, on the story of the Mahabharata, 6 Jt is 
said Anantnbhatta criticised this work and himself wrote a Raraayana- 
campft. 

Laksmana’s father Gangadhara wrote a campu Madrnkanyapar:- 
naya G and Gangadhara’s father Dattatreva wrote Dattatreyacampu. 7 

518. Besides LakPmana, this work of supplementing the missing 
story of the Vuddhakanda was done by RajacQdamayi J)Iksila, K by 
Ghnnasyama 9 and by Ekftmranatha. 10 

(TC, IV. 4873), Tci ij, IX. 4009 ; also EkamrADSJha (TO, IV. 4935) ; JRamSnuja 
(ibid 5130). Likewise see for»obker works of his, (TC, IV. 4831), Kara a para in his 
commentary (TC, IV. 5159) says thai Bhoja wrofco this c;unpu to illustrate hia views 
on ^ramtnai oo-itained in hb Sirasvat.ikanthabhdrana (TO, IV. 4881). But as bo 
coupler the name of Bhoja and Kalidasa, bis ideas appear unreliable. 

2. For instance, Ghanas^Snia (Tuni. VII. 3149) says 

3. Oi* aevoral Bhojas, see R. Mitea, JASB, XXXII, 93; Weber, 1L, 201 note, 
JSt , I. 312 ; Lftsseu, IAK, III. 

4. Lal ^'nnriikavi iu bis Krsnavilasacampu describes the birth of God Vilfiaa- 
]/ysna in Ginger- (S. A root Dist.) to confer wealth on Krsnaraja king of that place, He 
wasVhe son of Ramanuja (DC, XXl, 8191). There is another work of the same name 
by Narasimka, hon of Anan$anar3yana of Atreyagotra in 16 cantos on the story of 
BbSjavat; with an anonymous r ;jrnrnentary (DC, XXI. 8193). 

5. DC, XXI. 8263. 

6. Mys, 267, DC, XXi; 8265. 

7. DC, XXI. 86-25, 

8. Adya*, II 22. 

9. See HI. to Manidarpaiu (TiS, Trivandrum), In his introduction to his 
KSvyadaruniw, he says he oomposed it iu a dr.y {DC, XXII, S3J.5-1 f > 

10. HR, III. No. 1081. 

11. DC, XXI. No* 2256. 
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^*m9. There are commentaries on Bhojac; ;upu by Xarayana, 1 
Raraacandra, 3 Kamesvara, 8 Manaveda, 4 Ghanasyama® and one anony¬ 
mous . 1 ■ 

520. The sequel to this work embraces the Uttarakanda of the 
Raraayana.* 


There are other Uttaracampiis by Yatiraja, 8 by SankariYarya,® 
Hariharanandn, 10 by Venkatadhvarin, 11 by Garalapuri Sasfcrin, 13 and by 
Raghavacarya.*® They narrate the story of the abandonment of Situ, 
the birth of Kusa and Lava, the reappearance of SIta and <he return 
of Rama to his divine abode. 

f Raghavacarya 14 was the son of Venkatarya and Srisailamba of 
Srivatsagofcra. He lived at Trivellore, Chenglepat District and was a 
follower of Ramanuja. 16 He was probably also the author of the Bhadra- 
calacampu, composed at the instance of a local magnate Sundaresa. 16 

1. DC, XXI. 8212. Naray.ma was the son of Ragorfvara and disciple of 
Gopalendrasarsava|i, Ho was tho tenth in descent from MalliuStha of Kolacala 
family and must have therefore lived about the end of the 15th century. He says in 
prefatory verses that Maliin3|ha was honored by King Vfrarudia of Warrangal and 
his grandson Poddabhatfca. (Commentator on Naishada etc.) was bathed in gold by King 
Satvagna (Singa). At the invitation of King Praudhadevaraya of Vijianagar (141 d* 
1116) A.D, MalliuStba wrote VaisyavamfasndbSnnva. Mys, Arch, R :p. (1927), 2d. 
Poddabhatta’s son Kumaraswamin wroto a oomm$nlu*y on the Fratapivrudraya«o- 
bhu : .,vua. Soe para 31 supra. 

2. DC, XXI. 8216 and TG f 11. 1395, 1,451, Ramacandca was the son of 
Kondapandita of Sandilyago^ra. He has also c'jinimatod on KysnakarnamHa (see 
para 293 supra). 

3. TO, II. 2372 ; III. 3789. Kamesvan was tho son of Gau;,adhara of Kod: 
marti family, and disciple of Vievtavara, probably of tho Circars. 

1, TC , III. 4020. Sec para 176 supra. 

5. DC, XXL 8219. 

6. HR, III, No. 2170. 

7. Printed, Mysore. DC, XVI. 8180. 

8 NW, 302. 

9. NW, 292. 

10. NW, 270. 

11. Printed, Mysore. 

12. Printed, Mysore. His son K.2Lvy<4tl*ka Ayyiii-qciu is now living in Mysoo, 

13. Rice , 248, 

DC, XXL 8184. 

}*• Raghava ci Viajiiuuri 'uiily, iho author of Sr ^ara^IoafeabbSiia wo * 
of Conieevaram aud was a different perflou. 8eo DC, XXI. 8534. 

10. Ben DC, XXI. 6582, It <Je?ocihe3 iho ini; of HhviriXc.J*, tee Swa* 
°* tho well known story of Hamadas in. the Andhra Country, 
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521. Abhinavakalidasa (of Vellala family, apparently of the 
Andhra country) has not left us his real name. His pupil Kavikunjara 
in his Rajasekharacarita mentions him as a poet of the Court of a 
South Indian King Rajasekhara whose capital Vidyanagara was on the 
Pinakim (north Pennar). Rajasekhara’s queen was Bhavani and his 
contemporaries were Rajenclra Cola (1004-1016 or 1016-1064 A.D.) and 
Vijayavarma Pandya. If Rajendra Cola flourished in the 11th century 
A.D. Rajasekhara must have also lived about that time: 1 2 * This Abhinava- 
kalidasa wrote Bhagavatacampu, 9 Abhinavabharatacampu,* Bhagavat- 
padasaptati 4 * * 7 8 and Kalividambana.® 


Thus he begins Bhagavajacampu : 

cfrc?rai«5r3fcjf i 

qqr ^rrfgw qfo;re^srf^srrcrgwt 
¥tst m i%M^f w^pjwr II 

fttmr 

It is doubtful whether the poet was identical with Kpsnamurti ,son 
of Sarvasastrin of Vasisthagotra who calls himself Abhinava-Kalidasa. 
;md wrote the poem Yaksollasa* and the bhana Madanabhyudaya. T 

522. P&dmaraja was a Niyogi Brahmin of the Avasarala 
family of vhich it is said he was the progenitor. He was the minister 
tu Niladri Rao, Chief of Pittapuram (Godavari District) who ruled 
about 1800 A.D. He is also known as Arabhoja or Vai\iiidhika Khoja.® 


1. See JMp, XI. 77. 

2, Printed, Bombay. The commentator Akkayasuri of Moksgunda family calls 
the. poet as of the Vellala family (DC, XXL 8262.) 

8. Bice , 216. 

4, This is in praise of SankarScSrya, 

6. Or. Ma. Library, Madras. 

Sec para 819 snpra. TC , II. 2066. 

7. TO, II. 2078. 

8. Avancbi r^matestti belonged bo tbe f&mfly of padmarSja and wrote commen¬ 
tary on Bharrfacampa, Kr^nnkamamrla and Bkojacari ta, He died about 1900 A.D* 
B3m&k*vi the commentator »l~o wro . Rrm&bhyuefayacampu and hShityaeaia. 

bather’s grandson Subbaroyaefisbri dad 12 yeaiY, ago and wrote E&tuv oa *$. 
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X^^ws^Balabhagavata,® a carapfi in six cantos, is an exquisite 

of poetrv, relieved by flowing lines of prose with a tendency to 
alliteration which makes the composition musical. 

JJT: fq qwpq; qRqrqcftfqfrtrcr: qftq- 

qqtoq; i qr: et^sqqq- 
55cirf*ir^^-ffqq5fl'Tci!^qf: q^ ; <ft ^R5«5Tq* 
flwqkra%r ?q m 7 ^- ll 

ftwftrrarfjfe 3*qq q^raqa# 

wk ?qq5rrqRr3Ff a gqqaqq; i 

jRiqq%if sretfr %#r sqiftqq qt<qs 
gqwg Skqr sms surfkqq; II 

There are commentaries on it by RSmasvarai, son of Venkatakr^a- 
suri and grandson of Ratnanathasvami of Devulapalii family and of 
Kaundinyagofcra* and by Raghavacarya 8 

pharmasudhi mentions a work of his, as Biilabhagavafcam.* 

523. There was an Ahinavakalidasa Gopalasasfrin in the Court of 
Yuvnraja, a king of Udayarpalayam, 6th ancestor to the present Zamin 
dar. He wrote a Bhagavajacampu. Once displeased by having been 
given a last rank in a levee he wrote this verse : 

wsifcr ?q ^qsqqqfi^ qrt arrefa 
aR^Nr fWrq gq??Kuq$w: g?: I 

^Ti^rqq^q^qarkq^ Pit $rt.- II 
^tqwq^arrq^^m^iqfq 
^g^Tgq^trgqsfrfr « i; «Rqj I 

g-rt ss ll 

Other poets bearing (his name are, Npimhakavi, author of Kanja- 
rajayagbbhusana, Madhava, author of Sahkgepa-Sankaravijaya* and 
Kaliyugakalidasa, author of Sppgarasekharabhpya or Sjngarakus:tbh2;?u 

1. Printed Rajahmundry. DC, XXI. 9219. 

3. DC, XXI, 8251. 

8- Ibid, 8255. 

*■ soo rG.ifi. fioo. 

* 8 . Printed QOS, Baroda. 
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of Kasyapagotra.‘ Srikantha soa of the latter wrote Kandarpadarpana- 
bhana. They lived at KancI and " ere devotees of Sri Ek&niranatha 
there.* 


524. Somasekhara or Rajasekhara of Kdiluri family lived at 
Perar, Godavari District and belonged to a family of phisicians. He 
was grandson of Naraya^a great in Mimamsa. He was. honoured by 
Peshwa Madhava Rao (1760-1772 A.D.). To vie with Sahifcyaratna- 
kara of Dharmasudhi, he wrote his Sahityakalpadruraa. 3 His Bhaga- 
vatacampu relates the story of Kjfna* 


Bhagavatacampu of Rajanatha* and of Cidambara 6 have been 
noticed elsewhere. 

525. Kavikunjara, pupil of Abhinava-Kalidasa, v/rote Raja- 
sekbaracarita. It is a work like Bhojuprabandha. Generally inculcat¬ 
ing morals it ■ objects stories said to have been narrated by Rasika- 
sekhara, a pupil of Abhinava-Kalidasa to his friend Subuddhi quoting 
fine verses of Navina-Kalhjasa and other poets of King Rajasekbara’s 
Court. 7 


smr I m 3 rrsfa-i" gs fe » fon* i «f«<m T 

//W^ri^ta^cRrsfar i 

qft’I?:? *ppt ir II 

I 55% ^ a* g«rfta- 
a(| l 

wr-ii irfcr rn?: ! 

izwwn aJfe^aTtn; l 

* * * * « 

1 TC, f. 96il; III. 3801. 

2. iLI. no. 1683. Tc.nj., Vlll. 237<5. He refers to bis father as Kaliyuga 

KH.lMaaa. 

j. Id. in part, Amalapur. TC, lit. 3789. There is anofehci anonymous work 
of t 'iat name, Dik, 237. 

4. TC, lit, 3» 15 Introduction give*? author's genealogy. 

5. DC, ' l. 8258. The name is vliItoi:-.otiy given in dinermfe maattscripta 
Ramabh.-ir^ a -d Rightir.qha (see Tanj, VII. 3085-8) 

G. DG 9 XXI , 8258 ; Tanj, VII. 3082. 

7. DC, XXI. 81G7 ; JUy, XL 70-79. 
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fsffas §5; m %rR{ ? 
nmw:—rr%r(¥r % ft^cf fwr 
frar— ? 

§r §ra qw-wraq 
fftf ©Par ?r fra ^rfirafgq; n 
^rar Rcrrra^jeraw ra^q^ g§<rg% jtpt^ j 

Among the poets thnt nppear in the course of the narrative are 
many: Durjaya, SukSmnniaf.i (palmist), Saranga, Daivngnavallnbha 
(astrologer), Soma, KaraalfIS (poetess), Kasipati, Snnahda Ratnakara (of 
brirangn), Kutumbakavi (of Madhuri!), Lokiinanda, SBktisTigara, Madbu- 
rangi and Lalitfingi (of Malva), Vimalangi, Kanakavalli, Catucakravartin 
Tippavadhani, Kaviraja, Kuppa and Lingabhatta (of Kanci.l, Santana of 
Kuntala, Suka, V asanta, Lilakara, Kantisindhu, Sunanda, Lakstnidhara, 
Badhavya. 

“ Like the Bhojacharitra the Rajasekharacharitra also wholly consists 
of verses composed in various meters in praise of the king by local and 
foreign poets named above. Apart from these poetical flights describ. 
ini> the fame of the king's generosity and bravery there arc no «>tb c r 
incidents of the king's life noticed in this Charitra. There is, however, 
° ne interesting incident which deserves to be mentioned here,; as 
narrated in this work : - 

After his arrival at Vidyanagara, Durjaya, a poet of the Chola 
country, seems to have succeeded in winning the favour Rajasekhara 
and becoming the leader of ihe poets at his court, so tnv h so tha: no 
poet, would find access to the court without Durjaya's introduction. 

A hen finding it hard to get access to Rajasekhara's court through 
Durjaya, Saranga, Somaka, and other foreign poets left the country for 
good, some poets headed by Navina Kalidasa formed : plot to bring 
disgrace to Durjaya and get him banished from the Coun of Raja, 
sokhara. They went in abode* i<> Durjaya and requeued him 10 
bitroduce thom to the king as poets worthy of hearing. When asked 
b) Durjaya what they studied, Kalidasa said that they all studied ihree 
cantos of Raghuramsa and f ur Sandhis in the Prabiu. . umudi. As to 
poetical skill, Kalidasa sang the following verse : 

w&fts f i 

wmm d Tfff: 5T; 11 
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^ “Like a white thing, like the bird, like white leprosy, like hen’s 
egg, O ! Rajasekhara, thy fame is also like the farces of a crow.” 



iRTPTff'r^r *m% li 


“Take the hip of a monkey and like the powder of a red tittiri 
thy valour shines, O king Rajasekhara.” 

't hen pretending to be pleased with the poetical flight of the poets 
under disguise, Durjaya took them to the king and introduced them 
as types of poets that then generally laid claim to the gift of poetical 
talent, fn reply to tbo question put by the king about their country 
and learning. Navina Kalidasa said :— 

“ We have been under the patronage of that famous king who is 
known by the name Punyakoti, devoted to the performance of Vedic 
riles, learned in the Mimamsa Sastra, a generous patron of learning and 
now under your protective care. Having heard of your generosity 
towards lea rned men and having taken the permission of our patron, 
we are come here. O king Rajasekhara to seek your protection. I am 
called Navina Kalidasa. The others are Sringarasekhara, Mandara. 
Lalitalapa, drikatna Kamalakara, Gunakara, Rajahamsa, Sridbara and 
Kavisekhara. A* to our learning, we are all capable of composing a 
drama or a poetical work of the type of the epics in a day, and are well 
versed in <he two Mimarasasastras, the Sankhya of Kapila, the 
grammar of Patanjali and also Asiron >my and Astrology.” 

Then pleased with the account of the poets the king asked 
Durjaya to read the verses of the poets in the paper which he held in 
his hand. Accordingly he read the verses f s&klavat\ etc. mentioned 
above When wondering at the differen :o in tone between what he 
heard and aw from Navina Kalidasa’s poetical narration and the 
verses attributed to the poets as read by Durjaya he king turned his 
eyes towards Kalidasa. The latter said that but for those wretched 
vet os they would have found no access to the king and Durjaya was so 
jcai us of other poets that he had no scruples to misrepresent them to 
the king; be misrepresented bo‘h Annan and Sorunga as poets whose 
veises would spell untold misery on heir own patron and thus got 
them out of Rajasekhara’s court; : nd be succeeded in getting rid of 
Soumka also for the latter's guilt of association with prostitutes. Then 
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:hara was enraged at Durjaya’s bad 
his court.’- 1 


<SL 

conduct and banished him 


526. Anandabhatta is according to tradition a rival of 
Abhinava Kalidasa, who wrote Bhagavatacampu. 8 To vie with his work, 
Ananta composed a Bhagavatacampu himself and Bharatacarapu. 
'I'he latter was quoted freely by Narayana Bhattatri of Malabar in his 
Prabandbas and was commented on by Manavecja. Narayana and 
Manavecja flourished in the 16th and 17th century.* Ananta must have 
lived not later than the 15th century and if Abhinava Kalidasa, 
lived in the 1 1th century Ananta must have also lived in' the lith 
century A.D. 

Bharatacampij 4 has been held on high esteem. Ananta is rightly 
proud ot his poetry. 


Thus he begins: 

qr ft tot 

*aP3yrrs3rf| II 

*rr ftgsrq^fgr ?rorTOfr gr^rrw n 

and thus he ends * 

*l*Tt gruff 

5^ f r* i *r$? | 

®n^ fTHRqgsi ^pTcff *r# ftfri gg;r 
qfcrafcr w qqr.- n 


1. CASB t 62 ; There is a commentary by NarSyana. 

3. See para 174-6 aupia. 

n „i 3 *i f nau ^’ ' wt **® r of 3Shijy« l '»Ig»valllj(PC l I. is). Ananta, author of ’ ;on 

iil of!? ka (:G35 A ' 0, VC ‘ r - 13 )« Anau t‘. author of Kamleamuba (/>J, 390. PH 
1 U . 3GG) are different authors. 

4 ' Printed Madras und Bombay. Here are verses in his praise: 

qr^q^pRaq 11 

65 
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There are commentaries 1 on Campu-Bharata by (i) Kuravi Rama- 
linga,* son of 'firumalaroya of Afreyagotra 8 (ii) Malliidi Lak^mana- 
swarain, (iii) Narayanaswarain, (iv) Kumara^atarya, 4 (v) Narasimhaelirya 5 
and (vi) one anonymous. 8 


There are other works on the same theme : Bharatacamputilaka 
by LakSmana, 7 Manavedacamp'ubhiirata by Manaveda, 8 Bharatacarita of 
Bhagavata Kpsnasarma, 0 Abhinavabharata by Srikantha and Candra* 
sekhara. 10 

•527. Cidambara was the son of Anantanarayana and grandson 
of Suryanarayana. He was patronized by King Venkata I (1586-1614) 
of Vizianagar. His Pancakalyanacampu and Raghavayadavapandaviya 
(Kathatrayi) 11 have been noticed elsewhere. 18 Bhagavatacampu relates (he 
story of Bhagavata by itself. 13 Sabdarthacintamani narrates the story of 
Ramayana and Bhagavata at a time. 14 Cidambaravilasakavya in 5 cantos 
describes the tales of Lord Nataraja of Cidambaram. 1 ® Slesacintamani, 
a small poem, displays his skill in paranomasia. 16 

His pupil Srikantha alias Nanjunda, son of Samayarya of A^reya- 
gotra wrote Mad maraahotsavabhnna, staged at the festival at Bala- 
vyughrapurl (Sirupuliyur). 17 


528. Mitramisra, the author of Viramitrodaya, wrote Ananda- 
kandacampu, on the early life of Sri KpSpa. He was a Sannadhya 


1. 10, 1523. 

2. He was a grantee under King Peda Venkata of Pcnugonda in TO, II. 1097; 
DC, XXI 8C02, 1632 A.D. 

3. DC, XXL 8202. 

4. TC, III. 3532, DC, XXI. 8204. 

5. Tan), VII, 3105-16 ; TC, I. 96 ; DC, XXL 82C3* He lived at Kumbakonrvm, 

6. Opp, IX. 5240. 

7. DC, XXI. 36263. He is the same as the author of Yud^hakSuda sequel to 
Bhoj&oampa. 

8. TC, II. 2536 ; DO, XXI. 8167. There is a commentary on it, TC, II. 2595, 
In TC, XVL 3997 there is a Ca.npusauksepa, a r ’rnmary in verse. See para 176 supra. 

9. Printed, Madras. 

10. Mys. 263 

11. For commentaries, see DC, XXI. 7908. 

• 12. Sec para 92 supra. 

13. DC, XXI, 8253. 

14. Tanj, VI. 2840. 

16. Ibid . VI. 2742. 

1C, Ibid. VI. 2848. 

17. DC, XXL 8442. 
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tlin and belonged to the Pancha Gauda class. His patron Raja 
Virasimhadev of Orccha ruled in 1605-1627 A.D. and was probably 
identical with Bir Singh Deo, who is said to have killed Abut Fazal, 
the scholar of Emperor Akbar. * 


529. Venkatadhvarin or Venkatacarya was the son of Raghu* 
natha and Sitamba of the Atreyagotra. His grand-father Srinivasa 3 
known as Appayaguru was the nephew of the great Tatacharya (Panca- 
matabhanjana Tatacarya) 3 of Conjeevaram, a contemporary of Appaya- 
diksita. He was a descendant of Pranatartihara, a desciple of Ramanuja* 
i he famous Vadihamsambuda, the teacher of Vedan^a^esika, was his 
ancestor too. Venkatadhvarin was born at Arasanipalai near Conjee- 
v;iram (Kanci) and lived in Conjeevamm, He was a staunch follower 
Vedantadesika. His literary activity was coeval with that of Nilakantha, 
who lived in the latter half of the 17th century. He was well- 
versed in all sciences and had a good intinct for poetry. He was for 
some timb the chief Pandit at the Court of Pralayakaveri. His versatile 
learning is manifest from the various species of his compositions. 

His famous work is Visvagunadarsanam.* It is a proso-poelic 
composition. Two Gandharvas Visvavasu and Kpsanu are supposed to 
take a birdseye view of countries in their aerial car, the former 
generous in appreciation of merits, the latter ever censorious. This 

\. ork was intended to expose the faults of the manners and customs of 
his time.® 


1 hus it begins : 

5ipi-<rj <rcr ffcT ?if?j<-rprr 'prrg II 

* * * # * # 


1. I riufced Bataev;ati Bkavan Scries, Benares. 

2. Srinivasa s second sou Varada is the author of biiSuti Auangajfvana and a 
p0cm Rrsnabliyudaya (DC, XXI S 3 t 2 ), 

3 * Ed. Bombay. Tr. in English in part, Sahrdaya. 
btoth 4 *, Seo P ar a 312 This Tata^ika lived in 1509-1591 A.D. Ce adopted his 

1632 ^ w ^0 is uow familiarly known as KofclkanyakS45nam 'fata drya, (1572— 

Vafciav**. (To. IV. 5137) the poet’s criticisms on Thengaja! 

* 88015 viudioated. 
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5yid<tyi^5 : ' 


and thus it ends : 


rr^RT^m^^gpff^ wnsw^'Pk I 

trara^Rfr ^ fsrrc^ v 3 fawtr^g p^ : 11 





• li is said that in consequence of such censure on the world arounu 
him, he lost his sight and his praises of Laksmi and Visrm in a 
thousand verses called Laksmisahasram 1 and Srinivasasahasram cured 
him. In these poems, the author has excelled in the display ol verbal 
ingenuity and poetic imajery. 


There are commentaries on Visvagmjadarsa by Kuravi Rama, a 
writer of the 19th century who was • patronised by the Zammdar of 
Karvetnagar ;• by Prabhtikara, son of Laksmidharn. 4 

Venkata(1 hvarin’s works are many. Yadava-Ragkaviyam, which 
■elates the story of Rama and Kjsna, at a time, by reading the verses in 
their natural and reverse order! 6 Uttaraca r ita relates the tale of the 
banishment of SIta and the birth of Kusa and Lava and was meant to 
be sequel to the Ramayanacarapu of Bhoja.® Varadaohyudaya or 
Hastigiricampu T describes the greatness and religious glorj ot.t .1 e 
shrine of Devaraja at Kanci. Aciiryapancasat 8 at is a short panegyric of 
Vedantadeiiika. Sravanatianda is a collection of verses on various topics 
and displays much originality. 8 Subhasita-Kaustubha 10 is an antho log y 


‘ ' ill in Toliigu (Karvatnagw, 1890) with the sry by Kaufaka 

Gopalaoarya of Snperurabtnjur. There is also a- commentary called Sotabhi by 
Virc<rrasamy, son of Venkatesamy of D-varakonda family. TC, III. 3018. 

2. This work is oot now traceable. 

3. His cU-oeud&nfe Cballaya Sastrl was living in 1895 at luamcnameliur in North 
Arcot District. He also commented on Campubharat^ t -Da^rupa and kuvalayanaudu. 
Ho wrote fitter works in Telugn. So: HR, I. (1895), xi. 

4. TC, IV, 1626, Tho manuscript v-as completed in Sa! a 131. 

rj, See para 90 supra, DC t XX, 7956, with commentary on it. - XX 7957. 

6. J DC, XXI. 8180. Printed in Teloga (Bangalore) with a commentary ay 


Th amniacStya, Pandit, Maharajah*?; College, Mysore. 

7. DC, XXI, 8281, ICd. Mysore, 1908 with a 
Ayyangar of NaUSUioakravairJi family. 


commentary t>y Oakravarji 


d, DC, XIX. 72G7, 

9. Priutud, ,71. it My, .'-c Smia. College. 

10. DC, XX. C09G. 
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chapters, describing the character of ignorance, vice, virtue 
etc. Pradyranananda 1 is a drama in six Acts and describes the 
marriage of Pradyumna with Rati born as the daughter of the 
demon Sambara. $ringaradipika is a Bhana. SubhadrSpariyaya is a 
play of which two acts only are found now .at Arasanipalai. 


530. The device of description planned in Visvagunadargara has 
been adopted in some later works. Tatvagimadarsam 3 describes the 
comparative merits of the tenets of Saivism and Vaisjiavism in the form 
of a dialogue between Jaya and Vijaya. The author Annayarya was 
the son of Srinivasa Tatarya of the Srlsaila family. He was the brother 
of SrinivasacSrya, the author of Tatvamartahda and Jijnasadarpaya 
and Pandit of the Court of King Venkata, son of Raghava of tho 
Kosala race. 


531. Dattatreya Sastri was son of Vasudeva and Ambika. 
His grandfather was the famous Janardana Xigudakara l ie lived in 
the village of Pangrada in Konkana in 1863-1918. In 1891, he 
was made Principal of Sanskrit College at Raj pur. He bore the title 
v idyarajna. Besides a poem Raghuvamsasftra, and glosses on Janaki- 
harana, Buddhacarita and Ratnavali and a play Rukmimharana, he 
wrote a campu Gangagupadarsa. There on the plan of Visvaguoa- 
daraa, demerits and merits of the Ganges are espoused in a dialogue 
by two Gandharvas, ITaha and Htlku and the greatness of Ganga 
finally asserted* 


532. Raghavacarya wb the son of Srinivasacarya and 
grand*grandson of Venkatacarya of $nvats.'go{»ra. He was a 
desciple of Ranganajha, apparently a head of the Ahobilam Mutt. The 
poem teems with alliteration. In \ aikunthavijayacampu 4 the gives a 
description of the various shrines visited by Jaya and Vijaya in the 
course of a pilgrimage. 


533. NiLAKANTHAj was the son of Ramabh atta of Kaimdinva 
go^ra and a disciple of one who bore he title of pantklyoti- 
divapradipa c In his Kasikafihkam, two Gandbavvas are sent out by 

1. DC, XXI. 8422. This was compand iu the year Prvf which is likely 

c-quai to 1571 A.D. 

2* DC , XX£. 8*223. There is ta oommeufcary on it by the authoiTimaDlf (Ib:d, 
8225 ). 

tinted aonibny. 

BiJ < XXI. 8298. 

U ' l '°> III. 2763. 
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era * n search of Biva, who had, as Narada informed 
Avimuktapuram, and in the guise of mortals, they visit 
shrines, which they describe as they go. 


<3L 

him, gone to 
various sacred 


^ 534. Sama rpungava Diksita who was the son of Venkatesa of 
Va^hulagotra and brother of Suryanarayana and Dharma. He lived 
at Tiruvalangadu in North Arcot District. Madras, about the middle of 
the 17lh century. His Tirthayatraprabandham 1 describes the holiness 
of several sacred shrines and waters visited in the course of a 
pilgrimage. 


535- VeMatakavi was the son of Viraraghava of Balasayana 
or lUmpalli family and lived at Ginjee in South Arcot District. He 
salutes Vedantadesika and was therefore of the Sri Vaisnava sect.® 
In Vibhudhanandaprabandham he describes various sacred shrines of 
India visited by two persons Balapriya and Priyainvada in the course of 
their journey to Badarikasrama to attend the marriage there of Silavati 
and Makaranda -on of Kandarpa, king of a place called Kamalini. 
The slor) is a fiction and is narrated in a conversation between two 
parrots. 

536. In SnifakntiVilSsacarapu Suryanarayana of Bharadvaja- 
gotia. describes the several places visited by a Brahmin Srujfakirti a 
native of Virineipflram near Nellore. 3 


537. Rama can d ra was the son of Kesava and fifth in descent 
from Ratnakhei Srinivasa 4 must have therefore lived the latter half of 
17th century A D. His Keralabharanam describes the merits and demerits 
-.fvariou- countries and their u „ges in a dialogue of two spies 
^ ' • ul)d Makaranda who were sent out on a tour of inspection, in 

a ddjale between Vasistha and Visvami t ra in the Council 


538 - Sankara Diskita, so-, of Balakrsflu >f Bharadvajagotra 
" ' ' p< <;i of lhe 1 ,JUrt King 3abhasimha of Bundlekand. He died 


i . DC XXX, 822fi. 
3. DC, XXX, S285. 
3. DC, XXI. 8503. 


4 v lt „y.vil|8 0 36. Rajnakke had three bom Kciava, Ar.JhanSrUvara and 

I-son was Koiavt, and Kenya’s sou 


0 On Batuakheta, see para 151 supra. 
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^ ^ A.D. Resides the play Fraclyumnavijaya, 1 he wrote Ganga. 

vataracampu on the story of the Ganges and Sankaraceto'wlasa, a campu 
on the life of Maharaja Cetasimha (Cheylsingh) who was a magnate of 
Benares in 1770-1781 A.D. in the time of Governor-General Warren 
Hastings * 




539. Sonthi Bhadradri Ramasastry (1856-1915) was a 
Velanati Vaidiki Brahmin of Pithapur in Codavary District, He was 
the son of Gangaramayya of Gautaraagotra. A great Sanskrit Scholar 
and poet, he adorned the Courts of the Zamindars of IJrlam and 
Lakkavaram. Besides Muktavali a drama and Sriraraavijaya, a poem" 
his Siimbarasuravijaya, a Campu, is a favourite of pandits as a work of 
literary art. 


540. In Jayarama’s Radhamadhavavilasacampu, the loves of 
Rama and Kysija are depicted and in (he latter the court life of Sahaii 
Bhosle* 


m • 54 ?'o ° n Ram ‘ ,yana Campuraghava of Asuri AnantScarya 
(Innied, Bezwada : composed, in 1868 A.D.) with the commentary of 
Asun \ enkatanarasimhacaiya ; RamayapacampQ by Sundaravalii dan 
ghter of N. Narasimha Aiyangar, Mysore {Printed, Bangalore com. 
posed in 1916 A.D); CampHramayana of Anivivilla SitarSmalastrin* 
ofKakaraparti, K m a District {Printed, Madras); Atnoghariighava' bv 
Divakara, son of Visvesvara {TC, V. 6365).® ° ' } 

irr X r i I - 369 ! Wilson’s Th$atri, i: 
y'P‘ 342 Wilson’S Thaalrc. II, 381 
(P^- y» CC, Hi. 37 ) are difiorent autborB. 

2 * Seo Hamilton's Gazetteer , II. 455. 

WngtaM 1 .*' ^llvskSfa^lT^ • “ tbo dse ol Mnharae. 
Ed.byJ.B, :.lodak,BomUy ‘ 7 3Sya 00 the 80b J«* of Mahara-j bister,. 

4 ‘ 116 a,6 ° wcote SilStamatJayStlahari, printed there 

(H99A.ru Tb„ L SX" “ “-W 

froff dRWPT !fcfra% r 


■r -teVat (ratl^b^na 

.) and Sankara, author of GaurVligawbam 


^^irntfl’T qyiv, Iflr 

tR: I 

df.'j || 
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,, : ^aghunatbavijaya by Kr*na Ravi {Printed, Bombay); Ramaf 
a by Krsnayyangarya {Printed, Mysore); Kusalavacampu by Venkava 
Sudbi {Mys. 264) ; Rumakathasudhodaya by Srinivasa ( Ibid. 269) : 
Ramabhiseka by pevamjadesika (/did. 269. TC, II. 21) ; Sitavijaya by 
Gbantavatara (Ibid. 272) ; Ramacandraearapu (i) by Ramacandra, son 
of Patanjali and great-grandson of Ratnakbeta (HR, II. vii.) and (ii) by 
Visvanatha [Mira IS70] ; Ramabbyudaya by Rama, (TC, II. 1818) of 
Devulapalli. 


Kakustbavijaya by Vallisabaya of Vadbulagotra (10, 1539); Sita- 
campu of Gundu Ra mas wo mi Sastrin of Agastyagotra ; 1 Marutivijava 
of Ragbunatha (Tanj. VII 3115); Hanumadapadana (TC, IW 4397 ) ; 
Anjaneyavijaya !>y Njsimha (Mys. 261) Lak?manabbaraniya (Opp. il. 
3361.) 


LttarakiLnla of Ragbava of Srivatsagotra (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1918); 
Ramacampu of Bandlaraudi Ramaswami (Printed, Madras); Uttara- 
campu (i) of Brabmapandita, (ii) of Ragbavabhatta, and (iii) of Bhaga- 
vanf.d (7any. VII. 3031) ; Ramabhiseka of Pevaraja, son of Padmanabba 
(TL\ IL 2127 ; Mys. 269) ; a Abhinava-Ramayana by Laksmana Danta 
composed in Saka 1789 (BhandarkaPs list , 1893, Part I.), Ramayarjia of 
Ramanuja of Vadbulagotra (DC, XXI. S504). 

542. Op Bhagavata. Bhagavatacampu of Ramabhadra® ( Tanj. 
VII. 308) ; KpSnaeampu (i) of 6e$asudbi, 4 and (ii) of Parasurama 
(Gough, 106); \nandadaraodara of Bhuvanegvara (CARP, 23); Vasu- 
devanayulim of Gopalak. na 8 (CC, I. 161) ; Pn riayimadhava by 
Madbavabhatta (BhandarkaPs list (1893), I. 110); Mukundacarita by 
Srinivasa (Mys. 268); Kr£nanandakanda by Mitramisra (CC, I. 258) ; 
nuia nd a 1 )r ndavana (i) by Paramanandadasa ( Printed , Benares) (ii) by 
Kavikarnapura (See para 223, Supra) : (iii; by Kesava (ATP, X, 16) and 
(iv; by Madhavananda (Oudh, XXL 92); BalakySpacampii by Jivanaji- 
surma (ltinted, Bombay); Madhavocumpu by Giranjiv;. 8 and Maiidara- 
maraivLi by Srlkrsna {Printed, Bombay) ; Srik^snSrampCi (Mys. 271) ; 
Gopamc.ampu (i) by Jivaraja (CC, J. 161 ), (ii) by Kisoravilasa 


i. He died ab Vclanyi dear Cocauada in 19J8-19. He aUo wroto a p^y 
pari nay*. 

iJ ' also wrote Kiratiununiyacampu and ArySnnnntvi (CASB, <26.) 

3. Completed in lAunriip year. 

4. The muujROript. in with ] \ V. n ul)i:un:iuya ;s stri, ttajole, Godaviiri Dl. 

6. A?nong his other works (here noted arc A lbSd vn *ti, Aryavarnanamalika 
K»'« nSniaarijSm?t.a, Saubbfn.r?yaUhar! } • uf.o. dlU and other s^avas, 

0. He also wrote V»4vanmo4*|o>anpin i (Printed,* Cui 


WHISTS 



(CC, III. 35), (iii) by Visvanatbasimlia [J lifra (1870)]; Krsnavilasa 
(i) by Laksmana (DC, XXL 8191) and (ii) by NarasirahasuH, son of 
Anantaraya (DC, XXL 8193) ; Yadavaeampu (Opp, 5140); Kpsnavijaya 
(i) by Viresvara (TC, II. 2260); (ii) by K??na Sastrin {Rice, 24S) 
Rukminicampu by Govardhana, son of Ghanasyaraa ( CC, I. 527); 
Santanagopalaprabandha {DC, XXL 8307); Kalindimukunda (DC, XXI. 
8186, 8567);! Jayararaa Panders Riidhamadhavavilasa (Printed, Bombay). 

543. On Mahabfaarafa. Bakavadha (TC, 111. 0411); Kumara- 
bhyudaya (TC, III. 3521); Subhadrahar ai? a (TC, III. 3422); Pan- 
cendropakhyana ('TC, III. 3420) on the marriage of Draupadi; 
Kumaravijaya by Bhaskara, son of Sivasfrrya (TC, IV. 5818); Kuraaro- 
daya (TC, IV. 5894) ; Nayanidarsana (Trcr . 80). 

544. On Puranas. Vailiparinaya of Yajnasubrahmanva ( Printed , 
Madras); Padmavatlparin: ya of Srlsaila (Printed, Karvetnagar); Ma <}ra- 
kanyaparinaya of Gangadhara (Mj ; s. 267 ; DC, XXL 8265) ; Rukmir.i- 
parinaya by Amraal (Mys. 270) and by Venkataearya of Prafivadi- 
bhayankara family (TC, 11. 3599) ; Parvatiparinaya by Ramesvara of 
Kandukuri family (TC, 111. 4138); Sa^fajiliparinaya by Kjsnadasa 
Gangaya, son of Ramesvara of Saunakagotra" (TC, Ill. 2732). 

Kalyanavallikalydi.ia by Ramanuja of Vadhulagotra (sc DC, XXI 
8275); Usaparinaya (DC, XXL 81S5); Kalyaigicampu by Papaya- 
radhya and Gauriparipaya by Pinnavenkalasuri -a Parvafi’s wedding 
(7V, V. 6575, III. 3081); Minaksiparinaya by Adinarayaya (A/vs. 267); 
Rukminival labha parinaya by Nrsihmatata (Rid. 170); Pancaliswayam- 
ara (DC, XXL 826); MinakXkalyana by Kandukuri Nag an at bn of 
Madura (DC, XXL 8270); Padmavatiparinaya by Srlikrla (Pr;:/ J 
Karvelnagar) ; DamavmitipH inriya (TC, V. 6415): Gbda]>arihayn by 
Vediidhinatha (DC, XXL SI96). 8 

'fripuravijaya (i) by A|ir:>trayajyan 1 * * 4 and (ii) by NrXmha 5 (Tanj, 
VII. 3044-6) ; Kargumandn by KySgada^i LX: or, 1552); Kalakamudi by 
Cakiapa^i (CC, 1. 777): K<.gvahu!apa by Mahajiandadhlra; Kiruara. 

1, The authors greats n-and-fathor wrote % commentary on Nfti^haof wi kb 
niai.iiuoilpb la dated 1834 A.I). 

Ha was paLoniged by Are -rendra SobhanSdri, /.-.miadar of Nuavicl. 

A Itonfe AudSl of SiiviUlputtur (Sri^hanviuavy.ijmri) . For a play on thy r im 
theme, boo no, XXI. 9399. 

4. Sec para 1 i)5 surrn For 'J'ripura^.'ihair :-nmpu, sic Taw}, VII. ?0\ 

5» See para 174 supra. 
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>hava by, Sarabhoji* (Tanj. VII. 3033); Sivavilasa by Virupakga 
( Tanj, VII. 3166); Sivacampii by Kavivaclisekhara on the story of 
Markandeya (DC, XXI. S305 ; Tanj.W 11. 3163); Kisoracarita (CC, I. 
108); VIracampQ by Padmauanda (PR, I. 10 l) a ; Gangavilasa and 
Jagaclamba by Gopala, son of Mahadeva (CC, II. 32, 37); Bhargava- 
campu by Ramakrsna (Printed, Bombay). 


N^simhacampu by (i) Bhattakesava, son of Ananfa of Laugakpi 
family of Punyastamba on the Godavari (Printed Bombay, Tanj,, VII, 
3079 ; (ii) by Daivajna Surya (Tanj, VII. 3073; see para 96 supra); 
(iii) by SankarSapa (Tanj, VII. 3076); Sambarasumvijaya by Bhadri 
Rumaslstrin of Gautamagotra; Cardra.^ekharaeampu by Raman at ha 
[Printed, Benares and Calcutta); 8 Dattatreyacampu by Dattatreya of 
A$reyagofcra, (DC, XXI. 830) ; 4 Banayuddhacampu by Kochunni 
Tambiran;* Vikramasenacampfi by Narayana, son of Gangadhara (Tan], 
VII. 3153). 6 


Amruddha^arita (i) by Devarlija, son of Raghupa^i of Sandllya- 
gotra, ( 10 , \ 740 ; Oudh, VIII. S) ; (ii) by Sarnbasiva (Mys. 263 ; Rice 
246); Barmsuravijaya (SR, I. 77 ; 1C, III. 78); by Surapuram Venkatacarya 
(Ibid, 266) ; Anjanoyavijaya (i) by Nyismhakavi Ibid) ; Anandakanda by 
Mitramlsra (Ibid. CC, I. 25S) ; Bhaglrathicampu by Acyutarsarman 
\1' mted, Bombay ; composed 1814 A.D.V Laks mis vara campu by Anantr.- 
suA { Priii1. 1 , Bovubf}-); Ramefivaravijaya by Srikp: l ?a (Printed, Madras); 
Grij ■mdpaca.opu by Paula Vittala (Pruited', composed., in 1864 A.D.); 

1. This was probably compose 1 by Gokkannakfttd (Cokkan3$hrt) cee BTG, 157, 

0 C> I. 111. 

2* I* ia nor. known if Kar|avlryay.< abandha n C ’.L'onedj an Aavini Maharaja’s in 
Trav. Cat. 159 is identical. 

3. Ho died at Oocamda in 1915-10. Ho also wrote a play MakpivaH. The 
manuscripts are with h\a son Gar.gSdhara Saspi, City Press, Cocanada. 

It f.uves the story of iho incarnation of Mah&dova m the house of King Po$ya 
Of Brahmavarte. 

-j. para lRCi supra. He was EiayarSja of Cranganorc and died about the 
yc-tv:. 1027. He is the brother of the present Khyar&ja Kunjunni Tamhiran, win is an 
authority on Niity:sAsjra. Ho wrote t <Iso K TOty&vatXradmdaka and completed 
RHmav.'. man’s Rlmacarita with U^ara-R&mSysMja of which the- manuscript is in iho 
palace flt Ci*aijgunore. Oo Rlm&v .i’inan, sec p ira 177 supra. He lived in Rollam 
975*-1026 and w rote also Vallyudbbava (poem), Kunjauni Tambiran wrote ooj^mentai y 
on Sit2p.‘;43dikec.4 va and dM 19 years ago. Kunh >nr5\a wrote commentary on 
Hrh a'ja&appip and died 1 y-arr, ego. R.ma Varm M.A. jf Crangfinore wrote a poem 
Kauinu»Jf, which is an adaptation of Goldsmith’s Hermit. 

€. See para L61 &vpya k Nanyaga w,v; anothir son of Gaug'd4bara i o of Tryam- 
baka. 
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by Kr?yananda (Prints:/, Bombay); Srmivasavilasa (i) by 
Venkatesa {Primed, Bombay) ; (ii) by SrikrSna (Printed, Madras) [He 
was latter Parakalasvarami; see para 221 supra] y Jagadguifokijaya by 
Yalandur Snkantha Slistri ( Printed , Mysore); Indirabhyudaya by 
Raghunatha (Mvs. 264); Kuraafrabhurgavlya by Bhanudatta, son of 
Gauapati (10, 1540. 

Sankaracampu by Laksmipati (Jl/j’s. 271); Sankarananda by Guru 
Swayambhunatba (Ibid, 271); Virabhadravijaya by (i) Ekamranafcha and 
(ii) by Mallikarjuna (Ibid, 271, IC, IV 6113) Hayavadanavijaya by 
Venkataraghava (Ibid, 272); Sa$yasandhafcarita by Kalpavallikavi (Ibid, 
271); Cinfcamnnivijaya by Sepakavi (Ibid 264) ; fniinankura by Lak^mi- 
nrsifaha (Ibid, 265); Puru^ottamacampu by Narasimha (Ibid, 274) ; 
Yldavasekharacampu by Bhasyakara (Ibid, 269); Vijayavijaya by Vajra- 
kanta Laksminarasimha (Ibid. 270). 

545. Local. Margasahayacampa by Navanita of YadhtUagotro 

ua the temple of Margasahaya at Virincipuram (PC, XXI, 8265 ; TO, 
IV, 5S28); Divyacapavijaya by Cakravar^i Venkatacarya, on the myths 
of Darbhasayanam (PC, jXXI. 8232); VyaghrulayesaSlamimahotsava 
(Ibid, 8o0l), on the shrine at Vykkomin Travancore ; Vajramukutlvilasa 
(i) by Alasinga and (ii) by Yogananda (A/ys. 270); and Yadugiriohusana 
by Appalacarya (J/w, 270), and Sampatkumaravilasa by Ranganatha of 
^rlvalsagotra (PC, XXL 8850) on the festivals of Melkote ; Japye6o$sava 
b) Y enkaiasuhlm (J/i .. 264) ; Bhadracalacnmpu by Ragbava of 
SatL «mars«_ Pagotra * (Sab, V); PadmandbLacarita by on the 

shrine at Trivandrum (Trav, 81) ; V- akatesacampu by phiirmaiY' 
(7 ant* ^ dlOO), and Srialvdsacampu by Srinivasa,* son of Vur.kalesa 
of KauSikagotra (Tan/. YU, 3168) on the shrine a Tirupati ;* 
AsvatthakSetrayuga (Trair. 79). 

546. Biographical f’tiradevaeampu of Arhajdasa (PC, XXI. 
8247; Mys. 266) on the life ol Jain saint Purudeva . Jainac ary avij ay a 
(PC, XXVI. 9746) on the lives of MaHisona and other Jain sain< w 1 
Anandaranga by Srinivasa of Sriwj aigo|,ra on the life of Anandaranga, 

b On the Bamc shrine, there are poems Vebkata^ir ^AhStmya by ltevayaia 
l-O, 1. 600) and SritiiVanaLSvya by Tryainbaka, Bon of PadmanGbLa {CC, It. 100). 

There are Piia<Jcaoal&rvj.vavar iia, and Bha<|r aoalanaLsat ruma 1,1 by 

SrlcSraaiiaspm (Printed, Cka madft Hnd Ber.waU), 

6 * Ho v *K)te also Sumanoranjana, a poem on K r.ya. Another Srinlvui: a wrota tl 
tX)em Taraka validn ‘i? Versos to which the epithet SayratSra ia pretixod ** because -M*;h 
verso la oompoaod in such a manner .is at fir-t aig! « it derives the im.lcr m 

ml meaning.” UIB, Ti, viii). 
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Dubash of Dupleix (DC, XXL 8313 ); l Mrgayacampu by Kavirdja on 
the hunts of King Vicitravikrama of Kalali of Ganjara ( TC, IV. 3218); 
Sriuivasacampu by Venkata in praise of a king Srinivasa (Printed, 
Granthamala) ; Samaradityakatha {Printed, Calcutta) ; Ratnasekhara- 
caritra by Dayavardhanagani (Printed, Bombav). 


Nurayana’s \ ikramasenacampu describes the adventures of King 
Vikraraasena of Pratisthana.’ He was the son of Gangadhara and 
grandson of ! riyambaka who was the minister to King Shahji (1687- 
17H A.D.) of Tanjore * In Anandakandacampu, Samarapungava 
Dikata treats of the legends of Saiva saints, male and female, their 
aus erities and rewards. 4 Banesvara composed CitracampU in 174+ A.D. 
for his patron Citrasena of Vardhamana. He was son of Ramadasa 
and was called V iclyalankara Blxattacarya. 5 


Kr ? nabhf,sana gives the life of a merchant K r ?na of Narkedimalli 
family (DC, XXI. 8189). 


Maijreya RamanOjacarya’s Xathamunivijaya (DC, XXI 8241) 
AhobiiasuriV Yajirajavijaya (DC, XXI. 8271) and Ramanujadusa’s 
RUnicinuj.' campu* (DC, XXI. 8278) are on the life of Ramanuja' and 
Govmtjad&sa and bnnivasaramanuja wrote SrinivSsamunlyStravilasa on 
urinivasamnni of the Munitraya line of VaiPnava teachers (TC 11J 
2885, 2892. . ' ' v ’ 

Visit khatuliinrabandha of A.R. Raja Raja Varma,* Visakhasetuva- 
travaruana of Gapapajisastrih* and VisakhakirtivilS a „r Ramaswami 
c- c.rm relate to the life of Vifokha Maharaja of Travancore. 

< T . and ro ^Uy of Mysore there are the following : 

Mahisurabhiv^hi by K. Venkatarama Gastrin, Mahisuradesahhuyu- 
V:" 1 t ,jr amakavi, SaravatijalapStavarnanam (jog falls) and 
.■nkjspanrpodayapraban^ha by Kukke Subrahraanyr.sarmE, Krfpa- 
rai enc ray a sov 11 as a by S. N.irasimhucariar, SrikjJparajabhyudaya by 

1. This -work g(ve8 the history .of dynasties of Viji.vnagar and the bnwch^Ttf 
vSi ...ingiri etc. 

% TC, II. 2C41 ; Tctnj VII. 8151. 

8. See para 164 supra. 

i. 10, 1688. 

IJ, Vll 164 Imalysoc!), This characterised a long dream and by an 
ummstete io ncnl.ro of Vui.biiavUo Vadim tigm 7 

6. Travr 184 ; Bog para 180 u]?ra. 

7. Trav, 181 ; tv*? p&ta 247 supra, 

8. Tra-, /s 81, 
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Gitacarya 1 (Printed in Mys. Sanskrit College Journal, I-1V). Bhagavaja 
Kr^nasastrin wrote the poem Kr^iarajal)hyudaya. Yadugiri Ananfca- 
carya wrote Kpsnanijlikalodaya. 


547. Philosophical: Jnanankura by Lakmnnrsimha, Tattva- 
gunadarsa by Ann ay ary a, la it v a rth ad a r p a 0 a by Appayadik3ita (Afys* 
2652). a 

Section 3. 


548, Udaharana is a species of quasi-musical proso-poetic 
composition. It appears to have been in vogue in very early ages. 
Kalidasa mentions it in Vikrainorvasl and Raghuvamsa : 

qir raw; I 

wni'rarara i 

Vidyanatha defines it thus : 

W fwqwqffpq |1 


Bharata thus alludes to this mode of composition 

qrara; ^ i 

sNft ar^fraqrat^ II 


It is said in the PCiraflas that when DaiOa composed star's called 
Saptaglta the Gods improved on that composition by the introduction of 
stobha-aksaras and used them to eulogise Mahesvara after his 'fgndava 
in the form of songs of varying talas. In this class of composition, wo 
have only a piece extant Basavo^aharana of Somanatha (Palkuriki). 



R He is the father oi BSj ,.oj v*U Cr%ktHYA£|tn about whom, ,o e previou s chapter. 
2 * beg XXI. 827a, He v' - -on of BhavamTcSrya of VaUikuk;; >{m, ilia paternal 
umelo Kamanuja wrote KaMir : -Ui*ftaljra:u, V J o4ap*Idar 5rj5yau® eu:, Hr probably 
lived at Trivcllorc, Ghioglerj; Diftriet. 




NllMsr^ 





^*K5T^r%?fR*5: || 

Somanatha was son of Gurulinga (Basavesa ?) of Bhj-ngiritagotra 

nto.fui'-ci- '&J\\ Z A - D - dur5n ^ lbe feysof King Prataparutlradeva 1, 
[ \ \ I e is Rraised by the Canarese poet Somarajti 

(about 1222 A.D.) in his Udbhatakavya thus : 


^?^KI'ro^<rc^rarcresr i 

■Somanatha also Wrote the poem Panditaradhyacarija. * 1 

1. See Voeresaltngam’s Telugu Poets, Part i, 220. TaJa ai8 supra. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

* 

Drsyakavya 

(Drama) 

Section 1 

549. 41 Maim, Svayambhu, the emperor of the human world, 
in days of yore, beseaehed his father the Sun to suggest to him some 
deversion of relief from the cares of sovereignty. Then the Sun 
related to him a tale :—The Creator, soon after creation, approached 
Mahavishnu with a similar request and at Vishnu’s direction the creator 
went to Siva. Siva commanded Nandi, who has already learnt the 
Gandharva art from him to teach the creator the principles. The 
creator came and when he thought of an a tor, a muni appeared before 
him with five desciples. Then in the presence of Sarasvati, Brahma 
told them to adopt Natya Veda. They studied Natyaveda in its 
various applications and delighted Brahma with performances replete 
with songs and sentiments. Brahma pleased with their interest and 
devotion, conferred on them the boon that thoy would thereupon be 
known to the three worlds at Bharatas and that Natyaveda would also 
be known after their names, that is, Bharatam. Thus informed by the 
•Sun, Manu resorted to Brahma and made his entreaty, Brahma ordered 
Bhratas to go with Manu to Bharatavarsha and at Ayodhya, they pm 
on boards the various stories relating to Devarshis, as enacted in the 
theatre ; of the Gods. The art of the stage was introduced into the 
various countries of India by the pupils of these Bharatas. Then it 
was that at die request of Manu thaf Bharatas embodied a summary of 
Natyaveda in two works Pevadasasaha ri and Satsahasri, and this 
summary has come to be known, after their names, as Bharatam.” This 
is the account given by Saradajatiaya of the advent of music into this 
world. 

In the Satsahasri itself, that is the extant Nii'.yavin there is this 
version of me origin of Natyaveda : “ Soon alter creation ' a asked 

Brahma to create a fifth Veda, available tor all the casm*. because 'he 
four Vedas could not be studied by Sudras. Brahma drew upon the 
vedw for expression, music, gesticulation ami sent hue a 1 respectively 
and made up the Natya eda. He (hen eal'od upon Bhai ia and ho* 
hundred oesriples to put i into practice and the first piny was then 

b Tint verb is 2iv« persor? -• y- l c.o toji m 
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%ed, with the plot, the destruction of the Danavas by the Devas. 
So the art progressed in the divine world. When Nahusha occupied 
the throne of Indra, it was his desire that- the art should be imported 
into his terrestrial dominions and as an obligation, the sons of Bharata 
were sent down to this world, when they mixed up with the population 
and created a progeny well versed in the theatrical art. It was then 
that Kohala, Sandilya and other Bharatas, composed ‘ this Sastra ’ 
for the education of men . 7,1 


“ The dramatic representations first invented consisted of three 
kinds : Natya, Nritya, and Nrilta ; and these were exhibited before the 
gods by the Gandharvas and Apsarasas , the spirits and Nymphs of 
Indra , heaven, who were trained by Bharata to the exhibition. Siva 
added to these two other styles of performance, the Tandava and 
Lanya. Of these different modes of representation, only one, the 
Nah a. is properly the dramatic, being defined to be gesticulation with 
language. The Nritya is gesticulation without language, or pantomime; 
and the Nritta is simple dancing. The Tandava and Lasya, which 
appear io bo grafts upon ihe original system, arc merely styles of 
dancing ; the former so named from Tandii, one of Siva's attendants, 
whom the god instructed in it; whilst the Lasya , it is said, was taught 
by Parvati to the prineo>s Usha, who instructed the Gopis of Dwaraka, 
the residence of her hu >and, in ihe art; by them it was communicated 
to the v omen of Sura, htra, and from them it passed lo the females of 
various regions. 5 ' 


Music, dialogue, gesticulation and imitation were the precursors 
of Sanskrit drama . 3 Music in its theoretical and practical aspects may 
be traced in India to the Vedic age. Besides, the dull incantations of 
Hotr; or the monotonous recitations of Adhvaryus, there w .. some¬ 
thing to charm the people, in the chants of Udgatrs of the Satnan of 
huron , borrowed fiom Rig Veda and adapted to singing. Dialogue 
was often employed in tho Vedas and the Epics. In Rig Veda we 
or cast on ally find conversations between supernatural beings and Rsis, 
for instance, the dialogue between Varna and Yarn! and of Indra, 
Agas^ya and MariUs* The epics often contain dialogues, the whole of 


I Notyaia (ra, 1.1-25. 

2, See Yamx-Yiiina >.amvS4a (Rr/. X, 10) ; Pi?i-Earnm;wftmv&4ft (2ty« X, 108); 
VrvasITurnravas-samv&da (P>g, X. 85.) 

:-C 44 Iu nil lil.eN.heo3, the "cim oi the dramatic represents io is of the Hindus as 
of tho Greeks is fr > : .''night tor in public exhibitions of dancing, which consisted at 
first of fetmpio movements of tho body srcuk.i iu harmony with singing and music. 
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“MOTabharata being composed in the form of a dialogue between Suta 
and his disciples. Upanisads contain many dialogues of which the 
pathetic conversation between Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi on 
the occasion of their mutual separation, is an insta. .e. In the Mahiivrata 
rite there is “ a struggle between a Vaisya, \-hose color is to be white, 
and a Sudra blact in color, over a round white skin, which ultimately 
falls to the victorious Vaisya .” 1 “It is impossible ” says Keith “ without 
ignoring the obvious nature of this rite, not to see in it a mimic contest 
to gain the sun, the power of lights the Aryan, striving against the 
darkness, the sudra. ,,a Hillebrandr 3 and Konow 4 asserted that these 
are indeed ritual dramas, but that they are borrowed by the ritual from 
the popular mime of the time, which accordingly must have known 
dialogue, abusive conversatiou and blows, but of which the chief parts 
-were dance, song and music, 

550. Gesticulation or abhinaya is a natural and primary 
instinct of the human race. Acting embraces the use of gestures, and 
laws of gesticulation deduce from observation what is appropriate 
for the expression of particular sentiments of the human mind. 
Aristotle in his Poetics says : 

** Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithvrambio poetry and the mur.ic of 
the flute and of the lyre in mo: t of their forms, aro all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one another in three respects, the 


goon dancing was extended to Include nautomimio gesticulations accompanied 
witn more elaborate musical performances, and these gesticulations were aided by 
Occasional exclamations between the intervals of Bulging. Finally natural Urjguago 
took the place of music and biugiog, while gesticulation became, merely subservient to 
emphasis in dramatic dialogue” (ifonur Williams.) 

^ 1. See Kajbaka Samhija, XXXIV, 5 ; Pancavimfo Brahma na, V, g, 14 

Apas Jamba ; firaujaeujra, XXI, 19 , 3 - 12 . 

*' At the groat Mahavrata ceremony, one of the most interesting features of tho 
ritual is the fight of a Sudm and an Arya on a round, whit© Ain which represents tho 
Sun (vide Kathaka Samhiia, XXXIV, 5 and Dr. Keith’s Samkhyana Aranyaka p, VS). 
Now the Rathaka Samhha, which mutates lb .em K X the Aryan and the Sudra, 
expressly says (XT.. 6 ) hat the colour of tho Vaisya is whit*: and it is veer; nised that 
the colour of Lhe Sudra is black, ?o that it is almost certain that we have hero a .. . • 
another form of the strife of vs. 0 ter and ummor; in this case, summw? or spring 
represented by the white Aryan prevails over tho winter r©presented by tho dark Sudra, 
Tho Mahavrata rite is one which < ontinue ' lato in the Sn.ra ritual and was clu.? ly 
Performed throughout he Vedic A;,e, h»-iug in essence a \ ular not merely a piiestly 
rit0 (*oo AiUrcva AranyaU, I and V; f3; uta Sutra, XVII and XVIII).” 


3. SD, 34. 
3. AID, 23. 
i. ID, 42. 


6 ? 
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v ^gBa lapf the king; for this the Greek drama offers no parallol; it 
represents the fondness of the princes of India for the fascinating 
hetaerao of Greece, and the readiness of Greek traders to make the 
h!,t‘h profits to be derived from shipping these youthful cargoes.” 

Levi did not accept the Greek influence 1 and Wilson agrees and 
has a long examination : a 


" flindu theatre belongs to that division of dramatic composi¬ 
tion v.-aich modern critics have agreed to term romantic, in opposition 
to what some schools have been pleased to call classical. This has not 
escaped the observation of one of the first dramatic critics of any age, 
and . a hlegel observes, “ The Drama of Sakuntala presents, through its 
oriental brilliancy of colouring, so striking a resemblance, upon the 
.hole, to oui romantic drama, that it might be suspected the lovo of 
Shakespeare had influenced the translator, if other orientalists had not 
borne testimony to the fidelity of his translation.” Besides being an 
entertainment appropriated to the leading or learned members of 
society, the dramatic entertainments of the Hindus essentially differed 
from those of modem Europe in the unfrequency of their representa¬ 
tion. They seem io have been acted only on solomn or public occa- 
sums. _ !n this respect they resembled the dramatic performances of the 
, ' S ’ ” l| to °k P^ rtCe at distant intervals, and especially at the 

spring and autumnal festivals of Bacchus, the last being usu ally prefer¬ 
red, as the city was .hen filled with strangers, its tributaries and allies, 
r mlU aUthoritie3 ’ th0 occasions suitable for dramatic 

JZ 2 affc 1Uaar> ’ h ° lldayS> a royal coronation, assemblages 
in V T religi ° US fe ^vals, marriages, the- mooting of 

« » tow. <-* to. Mats of a 

will hr see/thp 01 ' ,CCailon ' tom of a performar.ee was, as 

be seen, the season peculiarly sacred to some divinity. 

worthv or - r<,geii >’ however, the Nataka is to represent 

. r." b Parsonages only, and the hero must be a monarch, 
-Du.a.ivama ; a demigod, as Raana; ora divinity, as Krishna. The 
action, or more Druoerlv th« . v. . , 


, , , I'oiperly the passion, should be but one, as love or 

heroism, the plot should be afmple. 
business should spring direct from tho 
and should be free from episodical and 
should not be protracted, and the dural 


1 

2 , 


n, 1 . MS. II, CO. 
Theatre, I, xi <t. 


the in idents consishait; the 
1 )r y a* a plant from iis seed, 
l^rodx interruptions. The time 
i of an act, according to the 


V\ 
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t , should not exceed one day; hut the Sahitya-Darpana extends 
it to a few days, or even to one year. When the action cannot ho 
comprised within these limits, the less important events may be thrown 
into narrative or may be communicated to the audience by one of the 
actors, who holds the character of an interpreter, and explains to the 
persons of the assembly whatever they may require to know, or what is 
not conveyed to them by the representation; a rather awkward contrb 
vance to supply the deficionces of the piece, but one that would some¬ 
times be useful to insinuate the plot into the audiences of more polish¬ 
ed communities. The diction of a Nat aka should bo perspicuous and 
polished. .The piece should consist of not fewer than five acts, and 
more than ten. 




“ In many of its eharactistics, the Nataka presents an obvious 
analogy to the tragedy of the Greeks which was, " the imitation of a 
solemn and perfect aclion, of adequate importance, told in pleasing 
language, exhibiting the several elements of dramatic composition in its 
different parts represented through the instrumentality of agents, not by 
narration, and purifying the affections of human nature by the influence 
of pity and terror.” In tho expansion of this definition in the “poetics,” 
there are money points of affinity, and particularly in the selection of 
persons and subjects; but there are also differences, some of which 
merit to tie noticed. 


“With regard to tho Unities, we have that of action fully recog¬ 
nised and a simplicity of business is enjoined quite in the spirit of tho 
Greek drama, l'he unity of place is not noticed, as might have been 
expected from the probable absence of all stenic embellishment. It 
was impossible to transport the substantial decorations of the Grecian 


stage from place to place, and therefore the scene was the same 
throughout; but where everything was left to the in: ;ination, one sue 
was as easily conceivable as another, and the scene might be fancied, 
one while a garden and another while a palace, as well as it could bo 
imagined to bo either. The unity of time is curiously modified, con¬ 
formably to a principle which t.'.iy satisfy the most fastidious; and 
u time required for the fable elapses invariably between (he acts f ‘ 
in pAiictice them is generally less latitude than the rule indicates, and 
the duration of an act is very commonly that of the representation or 
' A n> “ one course ot tho sun,” the ui;..,ht elapsing in the interval. 
I n Ouce pi. e, tho Uh ira-Ri i-Ckan'ira. indeed, we have a mare 
extensive period, and twelve years . a ro supposed to pa s between the 
first and second ac; x Thu . as *h# unavoidable cvwv equance of tb$ 
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of the play, and affords and analogy to the license of the 
romantic drama . 1 

“ Another important difference from the classical drama, and 
from that of most countries, is the total absence of the distinction 
between Tragedy and Comedy. The Hindu plays confine themselves 
neither to the “ crimes nor to the absurdities of mankind neither 
“ to the momentous changes, nor lighter vicissitudes of lifeneither 
“ to the terrors of distress nor the gaieties of prosperity/’ In this 
respect they may be classed with much of the Spanish and English drama 
to which, as Schlegel observes, “ the terms Tragedy and Comedy 
wholly inapplicable, in the sense in which they were employed by the 
ancients/’ They are invariably of a mingled web, and blend u serious- 
ness and sorrow with levity and laughter/’ They never offer, however, 
a calamitous conclusion, which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to 
constitute a Tragedy in Shakespeare’s days ; and although they propose 
ta excite ill the emotions of the human breast, terror and pity included, 
they never effect this object leaving a painful impression upon the mind 
of the spectator. The Hindus, in fact, have no Tragedy ; a defer: that 
subverts the theory that Tragedy necessarily preceded Comedy, because 
in the infancy of society the stronger passions predominated, and it 
was not till social intercourse was complicated and refined, ihat the 
follies and frivolities of mankind afforded material for satire. The 
theory is evidently more ingenious than just, for a considerable advance 
in refinement must have been made before plays were written at all and 
the days of . K chylus were not those of the fierce and fiery emotions 
he delineates. In truth, however, the individual and social organisation 
of the nati ve of India is unfavourable to the development of towering 
p.isrion; and whatever poets or philosophers may have insinuated to 
the contrary, there is no doubt that the regions of physical equability 
have ever bei and still are, those of moral extremes. 

“ The absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu dramas is not 
merely an unconscious omission ) such catastrophe is prohibited by a 
positive rule, and the death of either the hero or the heroine is never 
• be announced. V. ith that regard, indeed, for decorum, which even 
Voltaire thought might be sometimes dispensed with, it is not allowed 
in any mariner “ cn aniJanUr Id scene /’ and death must invariably be 
i Vk<ed out of the view of the spectators. A-cution to bitnseance 

I* A.V.VV, Jaokfcia.., Tip-.. Anaiyru of Sanskr.t Plhys . 1. The Dramas of 
Ralilvja ; 3, The Pmmus of Ilarsha ; JA9S, XX. 3UV59 ; X\'I. 88-108, 
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is carried even of a serious nature are, hostile defiance, solemn 
imprecations, exile, degradations, and national calamity, whilst those 


J§L 


uunreuduuus, uauo, 7 , . . 

of a less grave, or comic character, are biting, scratching, assing, ea mo, 
sleeping, the bath, inunction, and the marriage ceremony. Dramatic 
writers, especially those of a modern date, have sometimes, violated 
these precepts; but in general the conduct of what may be termed the 
classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and dignified. Nor is its 
moral purport neglected; and one of their writers declares, m an 
illustration familiar to ancient and modern poetry, that the chief end o 
the theatre is to disguise, by the insidious sweet, the unpalatable but 
salutary bitter, of the cup. 


“ The extent of the Hindu plays is another peculiarity in which 
they differ from the dramatic writings of other nations ; and even the 
Robbers, or Don Carlos , will suffer in the comparison of length. The 
Mrichchhakati would make at least three of the plays of ^Eschyius. In 
actual representation, however, a Hindu play constituted a less un¬ 
reasonable demand upon the patience of an audience than an Athenian 
performance, consisting at one sitting of threw Tragedies and a haice. 
If the Hindu stage exhibited a long play, it exhibited that alone” 


Section 2 


Besides defining and classifying dramas, Bhara^anumi composed 
plays in illustration. They were Jamadagnayajaya (VySyoga), Kusuma- 
sokharavijaya Ihamjga) and Sarmisthayayati (Anka.) The last of these 
was enacted before Nahu§a while he was holding the position of 
Mahendra among Dovas. 

To Pitamaha himself are attributed Samudramathana (Sumavakara) 
enacted at Indrauhvajamahotsava and Tripuradhh'i (dima) enacted 
before Paramesvara on the nolhern slopes of Hyin:dayas. SarasvalJ 
wrote Laksmfsvayamvara (nStaka) and had it performed in In&ra’s 
theatre by Apsarasas trained by Bharafcamuni himself. 

There were other writers on dancing that folio wed Bharat a who 
are quasi-divine and quotations from their works are plenty in later 
rhetorical writings. Their age is anterior to the c .uisl’au era, and 
according to Indian tradition, some of thorn are far earlier than the 
kali age . 1 Vj'tsyayc mentions earlier writers of remote ages whose 
wor! : arc ^ OS ( j save in stray quotations. In dor. t : hung the recreations 
of a naga-aka, the city man, he says : 

1. See chapter on BHARAT A, po&t. 
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' ^ i to m*f *rr mmifr 

! 3*fc*iwi<^ ^-Tm\zv: I fsjfe $* 
^ I cmr qmsresrcf ^ n 

s0t Jr^ , and Mah » bh5ra * a refer to nata, nartaka, nataka aad 
sOtradhara and dances and theatricals in cities and palaces.* 

552- Harivarnea (8672-4), makes “direct mention of a drama- 
oc reatment (natakr^n) of the Ramayanam mahakavyam, without 
ndeed connecting therewith the name of Valmiki, but with state¬ 
ments so definite as clearly to show that so far as regards its main 

e.ements our present text of the Ramayana existed even at that time 

"? a “f " i,s y *“— f ”»' W. informed, J r tube’ 
renowned actor, to the eulogising of whom the passage in question is 
devoted, represents in a drama “the birth of the immeasurable 

of the'p k 1 PU T 6 0ffUlfl!HnS his wish to P* to death the prince 
of the Rakshasas. Lomapada (and) Dasaratha (in the dram >) caused 

RTea mUD ' Rl «hyasringa to be fetched, by means of Santa and the 
couru,' ans. Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata and Sathrughna, Rishyasrin-m 
andjanta were personated by actors characteristically dressed.” 


1. Ramayani (Srirangam Edn ) 

^Rlf^fiRdr^rP II x 4-9 

3Rtf3-^p^rcP+r: i tr . C7 ' 15 ' 

ti jrPdi ^ | n M7 

iii cwr | 

jfRWm m^it-iifd totr =f || H G9 . a 
ww astr ¥f[f*r#d i xx. S3 . ls 

a. u lndi V 66 : HiWeb ^ d ‘. *»*a. lxxii, aa3 . 

1 ’ x k mayana as a play, ( Tabrobanian , II, 150, 170.) 

M»bak^ukm“ and the Drana • J1US ’ 10 °8. 571 

i ^ffar^aiu 1 x 61 Ig 

| X 319-4 

ui x. 2l'i-x 0> n. 33 .19.' 

iv «f«ir; <P(r^rr(^«iivf{ l u, i y . a0i 

v aiRdk fmr ^tVir-Tki: l ip , 513 

«=. m »*• >• ■»-». «». 
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Daring the time of Gautama Buddha, 



Saugandhikaharana, a 


rupaka was enacted at Rajagpha by his desciples Upatisya and Maud- 
galyayana* Panini refers to NatasGfxas (IV. iii. 110-1) composed by 
Silalin and Kpsasva.* 


554. To Panini are ascribed the plays Karasavadha and Bali- 
bandha. Syaiailaka meniions Vararuci as a writer on dramaturgy. 
Patanjali,® wrote {Mahabha^ya, BSS, II. 36) 

^ ?? 3 ^ ddi STTfl^Trcl qi% ; f%^j£cT =?f 

13Pirft 5W l ^ ^w^r(iimT'T;i>Wd 

^ qfe spHppcfrfcl l i%l T { 1 fw-qfr ftqrddrsi ^ 

^ I m 5r»^«Rtmqrf55qq& etsffil tqrgiqraqy?rr I 

I^Trar^qT^TOiTcit gferaqqrq; JpPRT^cf I aids? HcT: Eqftm fir Wffi, 
mftr, Sfrareforar: I WRpq 33 g<=#d | %fq^ds^r *rgf%, 
1| 

555. This passage has been the theme of controversy among 
some European scholars, a controversy that often expressed itself in un¬ 
seemly personal attacks. While according to Keith the drama there 
represented is essentially religious in origin, I fiUebrandt* Grosse* Gray,* 
and Ridgeway* say that ‘‘the imitation of the happenings of life may have 
biven rise to comedy, a fact, which explains the failure of India to rise 
to tragedy, the play remaining on its original popular line.’- So that 
according to them the Indian drama had its origin not in religion, but 

- 1- S< Oldenburg, Ukazautyo n» preds'.avleniyo baddiskoi dramy. In Zapiski 

lOstoonago Otdeleniya Imp. Russkago Arkheotogice.-kiv;o Obsoestva, (IV. : .13-894) 
[Mention of a representation of a Buddhist Drama. Toxt from tho Avadamsit, ua 75] • 
T.evi, Tl, I. 319, Winternitz, VOJ, XXVII. 33 ; Schiefner, 1ST, HI. 481, Keith, SO, 
42. E. Schlaginbweit, JASB, (18.3), 71; Buddhism in Tibet, 233 ; Lalitavistara, 
XIX. 178; DivyavadSoa, 307, 3U0. Avadanasalaka, 11.84. For Jain refer,;, ee.,, -os 
Keith, SD, 41;’Ayar5uga 8utta, IT. xi. 14 ; RSiapradiniya, ISi, XVI 3s, • Halt- v-t 
ZDUO, LXXV. 69. ' 

a. a) qrcmfrc3rr%*qj idwqzfivrqr: | 

(ii) WS/PlWftft: !l 

3. SeoB. O, Subrahmanya, Patanjali and Kavya LJcr.tturo (Pr. Or. O der. 
I92t, ; Bvyami Barndananda, and Drama in m'.cimt times (Babmavadin, rli, 

1 . Ubcr di$ anjan go d-is inimhcn drama. 

Anfangc dcr Ktinst , 214, 

6 - BEE, ! V. 868. 

** ^ l€ ' 9 baQtdy mi.-, special reurenis to One!; tragedians t Oombri u'o, 
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on the privitive mime of the Indian popular strolling actors and their 
wives, 

556. Ridgeway propounds the theory that all religion is to be 
traced to the reverence shown to the dead and that all drama is born 
from such reverence, but Keith does not agree and he answers Ridgway’s 
criticism of his views. 1 The following extracts from an article by 
A. B. Keith in JR AS, (1916), 335 et seq with enlighten the reader:— 

“ But though the theory of Professor Ridgeway must remain a mere 
hypothesis, which has no probability, it is important to examine his 
criticism of the rival theory that the Indian drama is an ofishoot from 
the religious practices of early India, The criticism of this theory’ as 
already set out in this Journal [JRAS, 1911, 1001] by me is contained 
in the following passage (pp. 140-2): — 

The slaying of Kansa by Krishna, as we shall soon see, was the 
subject of the earliest dramatic performance recorded for u? in Hindu 
literature. According to the Mahabhasya , which cannot bo later than 
the first century after Christ, in this performance the Granthikas divided 
themselves in fp two parties ; those representing the followers of Kansa 
h t<< bneir faces blackened, those of Krishna had their faces red, and 
ihc e\pre sed the feelings of both sides throughout the struggle 
from K rishna s birth to the death of Kansa. On this story alone 
Dr. A I>. Keith rests his belief in the theory of the origin of 
tragedy stir held by Sir James Frazer and Dr. Faroe!!, and with which 
1 have dealt at length on earlier pages (pp. 18-21). ‘The mention of 
the *• tko two parties,’ he writes, ‘is most significant ; red man 

siayt black man : the spirit of spring and summer prevails over the 
of the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be mistaken; 
,c arc c fit i tied to say that in India, as in Greece, this dramatic ritual, 
the slaying of winter, is the source whence drama is derived.’ This 
too is the only re; n that, he gives for his opinion expressed in the 
same place. ‘Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of drama from the 

festivals in honour of the dead.seems to be still improbable, as an 

explanation of the origin of tragedy.’ But Dr. Keith forgets that the 
red men wh«> slay black men are themselves !„d by Krishna ‘ the black \ 
ami thus red men led by i lack man slay black men. which on his own 
principle ( ! only moan ’iru 'int^r aided by summer slays winter, 

rlaimy, then, winter is divided against himself and Commits suicide. 
Lie judicially minded reader will ojne that in the slaving of the 

1. 1008 ; Jn i, S\ (1912), 4SHU 
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negro doctor by Punch without the aid of another gentleman of colour 
've have really more cogent evidence for Punch and Judy being a drama 
of summer slaying winter than that on which Dr. Keilh bases his theory 
of the origin of the Hindu drama. Moreover, when we recall the fact 
admittted by Dr. Keith himself of the conquest by the fair-complexioned 
Aryans of the dark aborigines of Hindustan, and their admixture as 
time went on, and when we are further told that Krishna the Black 
was quite different in colour from the rest of his race, it is but natural 
that the Yadavas should be represented with ruddy faces, and the 
followers of Kansa as dark-skinned aborigines Dr. Keith might just 
as reasonably see a combat between winter and summer in any of the 
many battles between British troops and native armies in the long 

struggle which eventuated in the conquest of India.Krishna, who 

eventually was made the eighth Avatar of Vishnu, a god regarded by 
Dr. Keith as the sun, must also be held by that scholar to be the sun- 
god, or at least the spirit of light and spring. But as all traditions 
agree in making Krishna black, Dr. Keith thus represents the sun-god 
himself as a black man, which may be regarded as tho wildest of all 
the many vagaries of his school.” 


The judicially minded reader will probably opine that this is 
excellent fooling, but very bad logic. In Professor Ridgeway's own 
view we have in the slaying of Kamsa merely a representation of 
doubtless a real episode in the life of the hero K r sna. But how on 
this hypothesis is the difference of colour 10 be understood? Tho 
account given above by Professor Ridgeway is plainly ludicrous. K r sna 
is quite different in colour from the rest of his race, therefore the 
Yadavas are made red; Kamsa and his supporters black. But Kamsa 
was the uncle of Krsna, who was a Yadava on both sides; his 
supporters and he are hero represented as of tho colour of Krfna ; but 
he rest of Kr^fla's race Professor Ridgew argues, juice different 
from K r sya, whence it follows that Kamsa should, be red. Accordin'; 1 ; 
the absurdities of my view are even on Professor Ridgeway's own 
showing at least no greater than those of his own view. That he 
should be guilty of such a bad piece of argument is undoubtedly due 
i ^getting that Kamsa b the uncle of Kr?U-., . nd that therefore 
r < annoi be treated as belonging to a different soctiou of Ibo popula- 
Rid* ^ more amazing in that Professor 

.V .n-Avay has himself giom the traditional account of the origin of 
an account which he does not and obviously armot criticize, 
at there is a more amazing blunder still chromc'e; at p. 




misty). 



Professor Ridgeway asserts that “ Dr. A. B. Keith.finds the 

origin of the Hindu drama in the slaying of the dark Koravas by the 

fair Pandavas.But Dr. Keith omits the important point that in the 

Hindu story the fair Pandava? were led to victory over the dark Kora¬ 
vas by Krishna, ‘ the Black/ a fact in itself fatal to his theory.” This 
remarkable assertion, which of course is wholly untrue, is due not to 
any deliberate desire to mislead his readers on the part of Professor 
Ridgeway, but to a confusion betweem Kamsa and the Koravas— a 
spelling strangely adopted by the author for Kauravas—and between 
Kpsna exploits per se and his connexion with the Pandavas, who are 
not, it may be added, pale at all, but descendants of a man called 
Pandu. 

The extraordinary confusion of mind of Professor Ridgeway 
explains his criticism of my theory ; he has overlooked the fact that, so 
far from not appreciating the question of Krsna’s name, I was the first 1 
to point out the error into which Levi 8 fell in ascribing to the followers 
of Kr^a the colour black, and that I expressly on more than one 
occasion have refuted the theory that was a sun-god. The fact 

that KySUa is an Avatar of Visnu no more proves that he was originally 
a sun-god than the fact that the Buddha is also an Avatar of Vi§9u 
proves that he was a sun-god. 'I he fact that Krona's company is 
mentioned as red is of the utmost importance as a piece of evidence of 
the real character of the ritual; had it not been traditional, the effect 
of the name K^stfa would undoubtedly have carried with it the dark 
colour of his company, for we cannot suppose that at the time when 
the Mahabhatya relates to us the dramatic performance of the 
Kadisavrtdha there was any longer an understanding of the legend in 
ns primitive sense. It was a human dram:-, to the actors, understood in 
purely historic sense, the slaying by Kr$9a of his wicked uncle, and I 
ixr o laid . tress 8 on the fact that the existence of thi> drama is the 
earliest clear proof we have of the stories of the infancy of KpSna, a 
fact which establishes their anteriority to the Christ-child legend. But 
whereas if >o lake the story as a mere piece of history we are landed 
in hopeless difficulties in the explanation of ae colours assigned, of 
which Professor Ridgeway’s account affords a perfect specimen, .> very 
clear sense and meaning are obtained if we accept the natural 
conclusion that in India, as in Greece, we find ai the source of drama 

1. JRAS, (1008), p. 172, u. 4. 

2. Th$aire p 816. 

3 . J r :AS t (ISO!), pp, 100 view now aoctptau '■/ Garb- 
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IbeT5lcL ritual of the slaying of the vegetation spirit in winter as in India 
or in summer as in Greece, the differing choice of aspect being the 
cause of the existence in India of no real tragedy, while in Greece 
tragedy is predominent. 

Professor Ridgeway argues* that if Kr£na is a sun-god, then his 
birthday should fall at the winter solstice, but in point of fact he is 
born according to tradition in July or August. The argument seems 
singularly without force. Apart from the late date of the tradition of 
the time of Krona’s birth, it seems inexplicable why a sun-god must be 
born at the winter’s solstice. Professor Ridgeway accepts my proof 
that the Mahavrata was celebrated at the winter solstice, but I 
have not suggested at any time that this festival represents the birth „ 
of the sun ; it is a period when the strengthening of the sun for its 
tasks is required, and is provided by sympathetic magic in the 
ritual by which a light lakes place for a symbol of the sur which is 
eventually taken away from the Sudra. But this ritual, though it is 
interesting and though it is rightly mentioned in any account of the 
beginnings of drama as one of the ultimate sources from which drama 
developed not ol course as in itself drama since the element of 
mimesis® is absent is not a Kj%sna ritual at all, a fact which Professor 
Ridgeway should have remembered, as he cites* with approval my 
express statement that the Mahavrata has no vegetation spirit in its 
ntucl and that the prominence of such a spirit may have been due to 
tho influence of the aboriginal tribes, even assuming that it. was also 
Ai van in character. In the case of Krsna we have a real vegetation 
spirit ritual, the killing of a representative of the spirit of vr g iation 
But we see more than (his ; we see a conflict in the process of the 
killing, and curiously enough Professor Ridgeway, who credits 4 me 
with following Dr. Prazer in iny views of the vegetation spirit, is ignor¬ 
ant still, it seems, as he was in 19JO, of the contents of the paper of 
T sener, on which, as 1 have expressly stated, my views of the origin of 
Indian drama which were first formulated by me in 1908 are ba ed Fi 
1 he paper of Usenor cite instances in which there oemrs a mimic 
fight intended clearly to secure sunlight and to prosper vegetation, 
in the case of the Mahavrata we have this tight in a solar form in the 

R P 144. 

* Oh this point Professor s 7 ?or> with me ; soo pp t i r > 4 , 

P 145. 0 (. JR AS, (! n 09), pm ‘20.g *204. 

* V 142. 

6, JRaS, (1003), p. l*i2, n, 5. 
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case of Kamsa in a vegetation form, bat ihe fight is an essenlial feature 
of both, 1 and It is an essential feature of the drama which is an agon, 
a contest. Therefore the essence of drama is revealed to us in the 
very drama of which we have the first distinct record in India, and it is 
idle sophistry to wave aside this most striking piece of evidence.” 

557 Elsewhere A- B. Keith says [ f 11 A S, (1912), 4! I], 

“ The clear evidence of the Mahabhasya proves the connection 
of the earliest Indian literary form which was clearly dramatic with the 
contest of he two figures Kamsa and Kpsrta, and the actors coloured 
their faces, the followers of KySna being Raktahukha, those of Kamsa 
Kalamukha. It is true that Indian tradition tells us that Kamsa was 
KrSua’s uncle, and that we can, if we like, insist that time is a piece of 
history but such euhemerism is, if at present again fashionable, hardly 
likely to remain long in vogue. That K r sna was divine is, of course 
asserted by the earliest text, which refer to him, and the Mahabhasya 
parallel is of singular importance in that it shows the drama dealing 
with a subject which reveals itself clearly as one side of the widespread 
belief in the slaying of the vegetation spirit, which is certainly found 
also in India. 

Oil its merits, therefore, and apart from the evidence of the 
Mahabhasya, Aristotle’s account of tragedy seems to demand full 
adherence. The evidence of that text adds to the theoretical proba- 
hilby of the Aristotelian version, the unexpected parallel of. a actual 
stage in development, which is not directly recorded in Greek literature. 
The only way to minimise the value of the evidence is to declare that 
tha Mahabhasya which dates probably about 145 B.C., perhaps 
later, is recording a state of affairs introduced from Greece, and it is as 
well to point out how many improbabilities are involved in such an 
assumption. The text recognizer, the expression of a dramatic theme 
the death of Kamsa at the hands of the Kysea by two parties of 
“ at tors ”, who do not use action proper, i.e., who are in effect perfor. 
o>lng a dithyramb, it recognizes also the fall action, and it knows of 
actors who are to sing ; md on the other hand we have no reliable 
evidence of any performanc e of Greek plays, or still less of dithy. 
ramb?, in India. 


who 


In the Mahaduasya the (wo partita of Gran huka^ u reLilcrb,” 
represent the feelings of either side, do so by words alone 


1 . 1 b'iVc never rested my case on the Kai>i*,v.a4ha alone 

U 1. 1008; l'dia, p 425 1 &DUQ, Ixiv, 664 s. p : . 


4iUS, 1908, |,. 1V-2, 
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(Sabdagranthanamatram), that is to say, they do not act as do the 
Saubhika?. Surely we have here in perfect form the dithyramb cm its 
wav to complete drama, as it has regaarly been conceived in recons¬ 
tructing the probable history of drama as sketched by Aristotle. No 
doubt the drama already existed at the time of the Mahabhasya, but 
the dithyrambic form has not disappeared as a species of art.” 


558. Viewed impartially, Patanjali’s expressions do not admit of 
any confusion and obscurity. Saubhikas were teachers of the actors and 
they managed the stage and directed the theatrical operations which 
included music and dancing and dialogue. It was not a matter only 
for the eyes but for the ears too. Elsewhere Pa^anjali (MB, II. 253) 1 


says 


it sfNw: I 


In Padamanjari, Haradatta speaks of Granthikas : 

qsrftw ^s-wfcrs?? r fri srpx 


In his Vakyanadiya, (II. p. 177 Benares Edn.) Bhajdfari says 

1T ; ^ II (H. 177, Beuarcs Kdn) 

and Meta raja’s gloss is 

^ 4:^r3V4f3^rCTHT^fti?q^^qqr^: li 

‘It is the faces of the hearers that change c< 7 or at hearing .he 
incidents of the story so vividly pictured before them by the reciters, 
and it is the hearers that feel pity and pleasure during the narration of 
the incidents.” 

559. Beyond ihe ingenuity dh played in attempting to prop up 
the» ies assumed a priori and the u: iiy among them li the same in dtnv - 
ing its deserved autiqnit) to the Sanskrit stage, the controversy is futile 
and to a scholar with an open mind, the only view pi. mble is tlic leap, 
before the days of Pauini, Sanskrit drama had become perfected ami 1 
science of dramaturgy evolved by rhetoricians for future composition' 

Of the progress of the art of histrionics, for earlier than the d o\ u 
ul c - Christian era, we have insiano s in the devices used by poets 

l - aik> «nr«r nif«n>sr <i. «o>; in. i». 77). 

-y$% H Hi 07 ; w fJTTr (III ii 127). 9a? ali-j IV. i 9 an« VI. ill 43, 
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such as dream (swapna), magic (indrajala), portrait-painting (citra- 
iekhana), inter-drama (antarnatika) and the like. In Gunadhya’s 
BrhatkathS which has furnished the theme for many later plays and 
romances, these devices were used in the progress of the tales. I, 2 * * * * * 8 

Section 3. 

The Dramatic Arrangement. 

560. Every drama opens with a prelude or introduction, in which 
the audience are made acquainted with the author, his work, the actors, 
and such part of the prior events as is necessary for the .spectators to 
know. I he actors of the prelude were never more than two, the 
manager and one of his company, either an actor or actress, and they 
ied immediately into the business of the drama. The first part of this 
introduction is termed the Purva-Ranga and opens with a prayer invo- 
king in a benedictory formula the protection of some deity in favour 
of the audience. This is termed the Nandi, or that which is the 
cam e of gratification to men and gods. There is a difference of 
opinion as to who recites the Nandi, and the commentator on the 
. I fudra-Raksh as a, observes, “ that it is equally correct to supply the 
ellipse after Nandyante by either Path all (reads) or Pravicati (enters) ; in 
the former case the Sutradhara reciting the Nandi, and then continuing 
fne induction ; in the latter, benediction being pronounced by a different 
. uiividual. Sutradhara, according to the lechical description of him, 
“ was to be well-versed in light literature, as narrative, plays and 
poetry ; ho should be familiar with various people, experienced in 
dramatic details and conversant with different mechanical arts.” The 
prayer is usually often followed by some account of the author of the 
pier •. in which most of the authors “ give a long description of their 

I, Sec V. Saunders, Manic in Sanskrit Drama ; Portrait-painting as a drama * 

tic device (JAGS, XXX IX, Deo.) A. V. W. Jackson, Disguising as a dramatic 
Ul ice > t si Am. Phil. Afesn. XXIX. 18)$ Children on the stage in Hindu Drama 

0 bn I.octieoon, New \ork* June 1697 pp. 609-16, abstracted in Pro. of Am. Phil. 

sn, XXVII. yvi). K, Kri&hi imaobarya; Child heroes of Early Sanskrit singe, 

and Heroines in D.irly Sanskrit singe. (ColP.gian, 1915, Feb. to May). 

On Sanskrit; Drama geuerelly, seo Das Indiseho Theatre, Globus, XLIX. 390 

Th. Vdoab, XDMG, LViir. 455 ; E. TIohmo, Vohsische Dei Hug 11903) No, 37 ; 
J. c An 1. XVxil, 59 , 133; J. L. Klein, Qescii Jits des Dramas, Ill, 1-373 ? 

8 . Lewi, U Theatre Indian, Paris: F. Nee, Museon, I. 623; Its Sladomcl, Vlast' 
XTII. 836 ; 3. M. TagOcc, 7Vie. Hindu Drama , Calcutta; V. N. Pataukar, Indian 
Dramaturgy ; 8 . Kouow, Indian Drama; Hillebraodt, Beginnings of Indian 
C rama ; R Dramas and Dramatic Dance ; TaLr.from Sanskrit Dramatists. 

: •drat:, hortronul^.i- • s and other works oi $rttc Km, ate Schuyler, Bill. 16?%$, ' 
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gpeir£aiogies and of their own attainments, while it is a characteristic of 
Kalidasa’s writings that they all begin with a charmingly modest intro¬ 
duction, marked by great diffidence and in some places, the mention 
of the author is little more than the particularisation of his name. “The 
notice of the author is in general followed by a complimentary appeal 
to the favour of the audience, and the manager occasionally gives a 
dramatic representation of himself and his concerns in a dialogue 
between himself and one of his company, either an actor or an actress, 
who is termed the Pariparswika or associate. The conclusion of the 
prelude, termed the Prastavaiia y prepares the audience for the entrance 
of one of the dramatic personages, who is adroitly introduced by some 
abrupt exclamation of the manager, either by simply naming him as in 
the Sakuntala and Malavikagnimitra , or by uttering something he is 
supposed to overhear, and to which he advances to reply, as in the 
Mritchakati and Mtidra-Rakshasa. The play being thus opened, is 
carried forward in scenes and acts, each scene being marked by the 
entrance of one character, and the exit of another , for in general the 
stage is never left empty in the course of the act, nor does total change 
of place often occur. Contrivances have been resorted to, to fill up 
the seeming chasm which such an interruption as a total change of 
scene requires, and to avoid such solecism which the entrance of a 
character, whose approach is unannounced, is considered to be.” 1 

Section 4* 

•361, u Bharata mentioned ten types of Rupaka and 14 types of 
Dparflpaka. 9 Phananjaya accordingly named his work pasaiupaka. 
Kohala named twenty, Saradatanaya, the usual ten and another twenty, 
Vigvanatha, twenty-eight, and Verna, twenty; Agni Puratfa gives 
tvv enty-seven. Ihe ten Rupakas are Rasixsraya or Vakyarthabninaya 
and the others Ehavasraya or Padaruiabhinaya. Bharata brings under 
tiie former the ten Rupakas, Nataka, Pr ikarafla, Dima, Prahasana, 
Samavakara, Vyayoga, iham^ga, Vithi, U^s^tikanka and Bhana as Iso 
Natika and Sattaka. 

Kohala classifies plays into raarga and desii based on the principle 
whether song and dance predominate in each of them. Am ag rnarg t 

0a Vidustka, »X) J . Hindu.-;*, De Vidma:a N. het iwdm h Turnee (Hruuiu- 
irn 18J7 * 156 * P * f-'nvoIlnTs review of it, iu Hindi it ah am di dialog ii in 
'* tUX% \ l ■ 56 ; M. Schuyler, Chi gin of Yidnsaki [JAG8 y XX, ; P. V. ’toma* 
iiUjAS\vftiui t Vi.!;ashaka in SansKrit play 3, (i>. Or. aonfice, I92i). 

** See V. Raghavau, On the name Da arapaka,' JCB t .11. 275, 
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the names of the well-known ten with natika, prakaraPika, 
bhanika, hasikSt, viyogini, dimikft, kalotsahavati, chitra, jugttpsita, 
eitratala are cited. None of these twenty allow son 7 or dance in 
them. Under desi plays he gives again dombika, bhanaka prasthana, 
shidgaka, bhanika, prerana, ramakrlda, ragakavya, halhsa, rasaka. 
Among these the last six are fascinating only as rapturous dances of 
delicate or wild type (mkumdra or uddhata). 


*irqf surfer ! pn?R *rri% g*r II 

mt Jnpw fisfoSHfr I 5TK% ^ «n«T: Sip* II 


§njur aifa I sift'Ji II 

jrr^r spprfro ct«ir l f^rfTRT ^ qraKsTp!®. s*: II 


f%=rr $#*mr % zfm i ftrqpqt q§mr grr 11 

•3W sti^erp: I irfcni>r jtpr: rr^iff fa^rsfq ^ |! 

JR<H* ^ Sf I ** *WPP %SPft || 


Dattila names 16 of the latter kind as sattaka, totaka, goshthi, 
blindaka, gilpaka, prekshapa. sallapaka, halllsa, rasaka, uilapya, sri- 
gr.dita, natyarasaka, durmalli, prasthana, kavya and lasika. Thus it 
will be *een that all those which are exhibited before audience are 
classed a f i plays only figuratively ; Saradatanaya gives support to this 
view, "era! fjpPHsrrfr w masr s>f%^ I” 
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*rr v* 


of the 


Theme. 


Kohala’s 

Uparupc,ka. 


Hero and his Extent Unity 

nature. in acta, (Sandhis) 


Well-known - 11835 ? Horoio and nobb or 5 to 10 5 Unities oi 
and Paramc, * ~ ^ <>4 angas. 


Vrifcti. 

Four. 


2. 5T^nut 

Created by 
tko poet 


Excluding divine Do. 
i eiogs. Brahmins, 

Do. 

Do. 



(s^m) 


Kshatriyas and 

Vaisy&s. 





Known 

(^rra) 

1%*T 

Devils and Rftksha- 3 in 3 
6a?, Udatti heroes nights 
(twelve). total 19$ 

All the four 

All the four 

3. 

£ 

1 

except 

{inrct. 

except 

kaisiki. 





hours. 



£ 


Do. 


Divine being for a 4 . 

Divine heroine. 

3 Unities. 

Arabhati. 

& 

ft* 

Do. 


Well-known heroic 4 

4 except. 

Satvati and 


(16 heros). 

forsi. 

Arabhati, 


_ 

Dc. 


Known. Uddhata 1 

Feminine charac¬ 
ters are very few. 

3 Unities. 
no^l^T and 

Arabhati, 


f«i r 1 

7. 


Well-known 
or created by 


N 0 divine beings, 1 

First and 
the lar.fc 

Bharati. 



the poet, 



unities. 


8 . 


Created. 


Sannyaao, sage, 1 

Brahmn,Vaisika, 

Do. 

Do. 





vita etc. 



9, 

vrrni 

DO. ‘ 

vrriifan 

Singb character.vita 1 

dhurta. 

Do. 

Do. 

10 . 

- fj,. 

4nrr 

Do. 

^ ae or tw0 chaaac- x 

tors, vitaoEdhurta. 

Do. 

Kailiki. 


Rasa. 


Specialities. 


U* 

CJS 

60 


All rasas 


and 

*lfc pro¬ 
minent. 
Do. 


Vira and 
Sring5ra 
subsidiary. 

Light 
Sringdra. 
Saudra 
(Snngara 
not allowed) 

Vira and 
hSsya. 


Karuna, 


H2sya. 


High and nobio , 
type. P 


Civilised and 2 
worldly. g- 


Fight, deceit, in va- Er 
sion. Vithyangas ® 
may be used. 

to 

Forcible abcluc- ^ 
tion, fight etc. cv 
Maya, Xndrajala. 0 
Devas.! piaachas >-3 
etc. Excitement g 
and fear. x) 

Fight, beating, % 
builying etc, 

a* 

Grief of women g 
cries, dejection * 
etc. ^ 

Worldly life not g 
very vulgar. 

*r* 


Sringara and Lasyangas allow- g] 
Vira (only to cd. Conversation & 

be suggested.) by question and w 

repetition. W 

Touch of Angus specially § 
BringSra. thirteen. ; 



O 

& 

«jG- 
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563. Sanskrit plays have been classified very elaborately under 
various sub-divisioris ; and Visvanatha in his Sahityadarpana, 1 divides 
them into his great classes, viz. 1. Rupaka, principal dramas/ of ten 
species, 2. Upa- Rupaka, * minor dramas ’ of eighteen. 

A. 1. The Nataka, or ‘ principal play ’ should consist of from five 
to ten acts (Auka) and should have a celebrated story (such as the 
history of Rama) for its plot ( V'astu ). It should represent, heroic or god 
like characters, and good deeds ; should be written in an elaborate 
style, and be full of noble sentiments. Moreover, it should contain all 
the five 1 joints’ or 4 junctures’ (Sandhi) of the plot: the four kinds 
of action (Vrith ) ; the sixty-four members (Anga) or peculiar properties: 
and the thirty-six distinctive marks (Lakshana). The hero or leading 
character (Nay aka) should be of the kind described as high-spirited but 
firm, being either a royal sage of high family (as Dushyanta in the 
Sakuntala), or a god (as Krishna), or a demigod (Divyadivya ), who, 
though a god (like Ramachandra) thinks himself a man. The principal 
sentiment or flavour [Rasa) should be either the erotic (Stingara) or 
heroic (J ira), and in the conclusion (Nirvahana) the marvellous 
(Adbhuta). It should be composed like the end of a cow’s tail (Go- 
Pucchagra ), i.e. so that each of the acts is gradually made shorter. If 
it also contain the four Palaka-stinuiaka or * striking points ’ and the 
number of its acts Anka be ten, it is entitled to be called a Maha- 
Nataka. An example of the Nataka is the Sakuntala, and of the Maha- 
Nataka is the Bala-Rama vetfta. 


2. Pr ak arana should resemble the Nataka in the number of its 
cts as well as in other respects ; but the plot must be founded on 

some mundane or human story, invented by the poet, and have love for 
I s principal sentiment, the hero or leading charater being either a 
brahmin (ns in the . 1 fric - chakatika ), or a minister (as in the Malati- 
madhava), or a merchant (as In the Pu shp a-bh us h it a ), of the description 
. ailed firm and mild (Dhita-Prasanta), while the heroine (Nayika) is 
sometimes a woman of good family, sometimes a courtesan, or both 

3. Biiana, in one act, should consist of a variety of incidents, not 
progressively de veloped, the plot being invented by the poet. It 
should only have the opening and concluding juncture. An example 
is the Lila-Madhukara. 


i Hr T Wari0 ‘ 1 ’ lW ' ' m ' 8 ' Sar,.}ati«u»yao*1i» Bba.nkS as Dombi and adds some 

oils os of CTyarupotkas, Bh3aa, K^vMII an* Varijitak*. Par a comnWe 

/“• JswaaT 31 Catl ° I, ‘ i ° f LlnHBa8 * 860 lnt - *° BMoapr-Ms# {GOS), by Yadugiri 
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4. Vyayoga, in one act, should have a well-known story for its 
plot, and fow females in its Dramatis Persona . Its hero should be some 
celebrated personage of the class called firm and haughty (Viroddhata). 
Its principal sentiments or flavours should be the comic [Hasya), the 
erotic [Sringara), and the unirapassoned {Santa). 


5. Samavakara, in four acts, in which a great variety of subjects 
are mixed together [Samavakiryante ); it dramatizes a well-known story, 
relating to gods and demons, e.g. Samudramathana , Abdhimathana or 
Payodhimathana. 


6. Dima, in four acts, founded on some celebrated story; its 
principal sentiment should be the terrible (. Rnudra ); it should have 
heroes (a god, a Yasksha, a Rnkshasa, a serpent, goblin die.) e.g. is 
Tripuradaha , Tarakoddharana ; Vrtroddharana , Virabhadrarijrmbhan i ; 
Manmathonmath ana. 


7. Ihamriga, in four acts, founded on a mixed story [Misra- 
vritta ), partly popular, and partly invented ; the hero and rival hero 
( Pratinayahi) should be entier a mortal or a god. According to s >me 
it should hav9 six heroes. It derives its name from this, that the hero 
seeks {Ihate) a divine female, who is unattainable as a deer Mnga. e.g . 
Urumasekhavijaya ; Mayakurangika ; Viravtjaya. 


S. Anka or Ut' -rishtikanka, in one act, should have ordinary 
men Prakritanarah for its heroes ; its principle sentiment should be the 
pathetic [Karima), and its form (Srishti) should transgress (Utkranfa) the 
usual rules, eg. Sarmishthayati ; Karunakaudata, Gar.gahhagiratha ; 
Saktiramanvja. 


9. Vithi, in some act, is so railed because it forms a kind of 
garland [Vithi) of various sentiments, and is suppose! to contain 
thirteen members (Anga) or peculiar properties, e.g. Madhuri Indu- 
lekha* Malatika, Vaknlavithika and Kamadatta ,* and Pnmabir ama of 
Ravipati Tripuranataka. 


10. Pry has AN a, properly in one act, is a sort of farce represen¬ 
ting reprobate characters [Aindya) and the story is invented by the 
poet, the principal sentiment being the comic [Hasya) : it may be either 
pure (Suddha\ of which ’.he Kandarpakdi , * love«sports\ ’ is an example ; 


Vail ibha 


I. Moatione-1 by Blhurup^mUtA a hie oommonta>’: on Dasbrupa, 

The original ia lost, bur, there ia tb* Tclujgu Translation KrHabhirSm mi 
c Anahra Sah. Par. Patrika , II, S59 au4 Wsrati (1927), $U, 


of 
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or mixed (Sankir/iii), like the Dkurtacarita . 4 advantures of a rogue ; or 
it may represent characters transformed (Vikrita) by various disguises.” 


B. The eighteen Upa-rupakas 7 names are as follows :— 

I . SftfepT, which is of two kinds, Natika pure, and Prakardnika 
differing little from the Nataka and Prakarana. e.g. Ratnavali. 

2 in five, seven, eight, or nine acts ; the plot should be 

founded on the story of a demi-god, and the Vidushaka or ‘ Jesting 
Brahman 7 should be introduced into every act. e.g. Vikramorvasi ; 
Starnbhtyarambhaka ; Madalekha, Menakanahusa. 

3. e.g. Raivatamadanika. 

4. e.g. Anandasundari ; Karpuramanjari. 

5. *Vmm, e.g. Narmava£, Vilasavati. 

( 5 . e.g. Spnguratilaka. 

?. e.g. Devimahadeva (Devimahodaya ?); U$a$takunjara. 

8 . e.g. Gaudavijaya ; Sugrivakelana ; Yadavodaya. 

9. eg. "fripuramardana ; Njsimhavijaya ; Valivadha. 

10 . e.g. Menakahita. 

II. e.g. Mayakapalika. 

12. vfaffat e.g. Rarnauanda ; Krldurasfitala. 

13 3 e.g. Kanakavafimndhava. 

14. 

15. , e.g. Bindumatl, 

16 . 

17. e.g. Koliraivaiaka. 

18. e.g. Vinfivatt; Kftinadatya ; Danakelikamud:. 

SaRADATANAYA ADDS NEW CLASSES OK UPARviTAKAS. 

19. eg. Gangatarangika. 

2 ). e.g. Manikyav J.liku. 

21 . > e.g. Gunamala ; Cudamat.ii. 

22. e.g. Nandimati; Spngr.ramanj.ai:. 

Tb se example:, are mentioned in Abhinavabharatt (AD), Sara9va|i- 
kantLTiharaiia (SKj, S^ngaravrakasa (SP), Dasarfipa (DP) and Natya-^ 
^arpapa (ND) and are mostly known only by came/’ 
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564. Harea,* very likely Sri Harsadeva, King of Ujjain, lived 
about the 6th century B.C. and commented on Bharata's Natya^stra. 
Saradatanaya quotes his classification : 

hfsrs ftarniTsi wrt? I 
srafRftiwj ffTSf l 

apta?* 3 i 

fcwg'FTUmr I 

c&r ifS? HR3*qfcf || 

Bhavaprakasa , Baroda Edn. p. 238. 

565. Subandhu was an ancient play-wright and rhetorician. 
According to Saradatanaya he divides nataka into five kinds, Purna, 
Prasanta, Bhasvara, Lalita md Samagta. 

^ irar li 

Himfirfct ftuur hr:% q** straw: l {ibid. 238). 

As an example of Samagranataka i.e., in the fullest form, he men¬ 
tions Kf JyaravaVa (now lost) and names such a play Nr ^ tapir a (or 
Natyapara). To illustrate this class Subandhu wrote a play Yasavadatfa- 
natyapara obviously on the story of Vastaraja and Vasavndatta. It is 
this Subandhu that is alluded to by pandin thus : 

h& I 

. II 

Avmitisuftdarikutha . 

I? is quite likely that prmdinV verse 

T<?f HTpg w if tm | 
jrt qw«%r spiff* li 

is taken from N 1'tyapara. 

Vamana (&SV, III. 21) quotes a verse iu part 

fliftrawt m\ 

#SIJ HUM 341 I 

^qifciaq.- *afort f<-sfr II 

siruu: qfwr-f wf^ur-fru* 1 

1 . Ho wao?.. 1 2 3 iir tha u KlUu Iak». 

2. r Xho v\nd Nit-vaii 1 -.: \r*, a* till rocumtly v-*d % is %n **vot toe NJityap*'i a. 

3. Tha reading Vafluhaailh' is obrioue!/ wcoqg an i t;h« jnanujicript No JU^2 0 
u t o Otientai Manu^ciipto Iilbmry, MaJlr^ giv^a Uio r.'.»tUng SuMndhu oaly. Goo 
^angaswMni fLiragvapi, S’tba»4':u or VasubarAr.u \-\lyr>.). 
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Ablanavagupta (A21, XXII) thas comments on Nitty ay ita which he 
says elsewhere is a synonym of Nrttapara or Nafcyapara. A 


(a) # rjtrr ht 

(HTCRR: is a clerical error.) 
Hirer PH HHHI: I <PT fit Hrfnfaqf($fi:, 3HR- 

C 5^W I 


m =Hm;—sir ®trer *ora l h Jfitf&fo 

f!^ Jf^qr HHlffRcT I cR fJHHH HTJUfiTW# " <R 

3P# ” ?fcl I cRT —“ gfiT HH gHftffft ” fl% W® ftSRRt— 


P?IR 1% 'HA4>fta»'TI3%# HtRTWSHHH: gcfiSERfa: I 

HfipsruH 1 2 * * * * * * * * * * 13 ! wm crsrj-fr ?r HfreH*rmR: il xxn. 45. 

(b) Hisrrf^ h HT^R^mrsRR Hfcrca; I xxu. 47 . 

(c) 4i I w HraHHfire^qrt nreiraer 

I XVU1. 21. si. 


Bindusara, son of Candragupta Maurya, ruled accordiug to the 
Puranas in 1501-1473 B.C. and according to modern historians in 
4th century B.C.® 

1, Ju toe same work and in a different chapter Abhinava tpeaks of Vasavadat|§b 
nx^apara only as a synonym. “ In tha fourth and fifth quotations nrittapara and 
natmi'ara are mentioned to show that in nalyayita characters on the stage in one 
drama are represented to cit as audience in some other sub-drama exhibited in the deve¬ 
lopment of the main theme as in the BSlardmayana of Kajasektuw... In Isatyapara of 
Subaudhu the main okaraoter, the hero Udayana, is made to witness the dramatic per¬ 
formance of his own story played by BindusSra. When the latter extols the gioii us 
deeds of TMayana the hero suddenly forgets his being the audionco of the drama and 
exclaims his own miserable state of separation from V5savadatta before her mother.” 

2. On this controversy, sec Introduction. On the birth of Biudusata, Buddhistic 

works give a story ; ** Hearing an attempt at poisoning by hia enemies, Canakya fed 

him with small do .es «f poison without his knowledge, so as to keep him immune of 
poison. One day, the Queen who was in full pregnancy, and within 7 days of delivery 

was about to swallow the food seDt to the king with v/hom she was aboat to partake the 

food containing ^oison. As the child in the womb would bo destroyed by the effects of 

poison, if the Queen swallowed the lood of which :* nomcl was put into lie? mouth, 

Caenkya who only entered the apartment just then, cut the head of the Quean by a 

sword before she swallowed the mors* 1 Th ■„ bild v . , amoved from the womb, and 

kept in the stomach of goat ; successively for seven days to complete the full '‘term of 

gestation. The ch* id v.\v* then delivered to a feznate lave and was nourished and 

reared by her. In conbcquer. o of the ppot loft on the person of the child by the blood 

of coat9, he waB called Bindubara/ f 
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ItTis not unlikely it was this Subandhu that wrote an Akhyayika 
Vasavadattii that is instanced by Pntanjali* 

566. Ramila and Saumila were probably brothers. The 
works of Ramila and Saumila are not now available. Rajasekhara calls 
them the joint authors of Sudrakakatha: 

dr I 

TO: II 


They are Kaviputru mentioned by Kalidasa.® 

In A^mabodhendrasarasvatFs commentary on Gururatnamalika, 
there is a quotation for Ramila’s play Maniprabha. 

There it is said that these poets were contemporaries of Arbkaka- 
Sankara the 20th in descent from Adi Sankara in the Kamakotipeetha 

gfow ftfaswrci— 

I aift, sra'tfqflR I 

jtw uoTctfr: ?^3^ri fn^cft 

C&t ^ 311^: I 

■tn^RcTr^T 

mwTcfr nfawi smfag sfffigwtoq; ll 

3^r^Cr% <wr£r wr 

ar^PteT fR w%f?Rr spp f°rr I 

— 3 3tRTI% ? 

wrsv.- .Roigi f^rnw^cRr- 
5ir3!^fs% f$ I 

f^ragr- 

gwrfrwrPRRft II* 

( Gumatnamalika . p. 53). 


1. See para 470 supra. 

2. There is a Su^rakikathiS d Pancnaikb •> mentioned in KS ct t; maraJKjra 
(p. 235) under their joint names. Yaliabhadevu quotes : 

fffcicIFaT: fa** ?Rf 5„RT: I 

srf^TR =m fw ^ ^ II 

9 ‘ Thf »-e it ia said that RSrnila and Mi r ha was the kcepsr« c' the horses and 
elephants of Emperor Iiar^a. Soe para 37 supra } wl*o?c Mentha’* verso ftbniifc this 
(Sankara is qu-.-xi, 

70 










a^fcwqctm: *Rwra5#f ffoaft fa^gr-fi: il 

fsrt&sif 

Wcf^(if^^i^%qi5!5iwr(|?rf^i: 

5 3qW'|r%sEmfgfq ^ra^wpWr tr^s'ctr^! 

?kr: it ifi %- 

is%tfiwr?S«?prs?m f«iiw g^.- 11 . 

ffa ‘g ggr%cfg; l 1 

-*67. Bhasa. Antiquity of Bhasa goes loan age so removed that 
he has been called a Muni. Kalidasa refers to the glory of ancient 
poets like Bhasa, Saumila, Kaviputru* &c., and contrasts his. own work 
as new.* Bana describes (he fame attained by Bhilsa by his dramas 
commenced by Sutfadhara, and displaying various characters. 4 Dandin 
p'. ises die scientific perfection of his dramas which are said to be the 
embodiment of his glory.® Jayadeva calls Bhasa, the Smile of 
Sarascati.® Rajasekhara mentions a tradition that the merit of Bhasa’s 
Svapuavasavadaija was manifest, when even tire would not consume it. T 


1. Thorn it is said Mukarbhnl: 1 . Ginhara dial in 369 Saka (43V AD.) See 
para 37 iupra. 

2. JlfaPTCRif I Mafcvikag*hei tJa . Prologue. 

j. «i PltJ gg Si $ji 4 ggfifaggH | sakuntaia, Prologue. 

4. 1 aqgf**m ^ gfgr tgf^rfcr l 

ffarsacariti, Infet Versa 1G. 

5. | q^sftr iMt grgswrrVrig gi^'i; il 

Avantisuft(Jarik'i(ha, Int, 

G. £f?ffaTRTi Praiannurajhava, I, 

7. Compare LU XTMX, 52. 

«KHGE«sr%sfo %$: qflft^JH ! 

**Frg(gggg$r ^npisijq- vtm-. Il 
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.bhinavagupta mentions Bhasa 1 and quotes a verse from a drama of 
which the theme was the story of Rama. 9 Somadeva quotes two 
verses under Bhasa’s name.® The anthologies have preserved some 
verses too* Bhasa’s language possessed a peculiar graco. his dramas 
were well designed and variety of character, was their feature and 
in versatility of imagery and originality of conception, he attained a. 


name. 

568 . The antiquity of time attributed to Bhasa is seen from a 
tradition which represents Bhasa as a rival of Vyasa and his poem Visnu- 
dharma, as having triumphed over Vyasa's work of the same name.® 
T. S. Narayanasastri, iti his introduction to Ratnavali propounded the 
opinion that Bhasa was the later name of Dhavnka alias Ghatakarpara 
and he lived in the days of Sri Harsa Vikramadi^ya who flourished 
according to him in the beginning of the 6th century B.C. He relied 


1. ^i&rrsfq I 

tarp T'S flftfcfr m ?itnR ijj %c u I 

® 5 wr srs; $p? rfrricT civf r f^t%JrrJfr li 

Abhii'avabh^ratl, Adhy. VI. 

2. This verso is not found in the publioadon of tho Trivandrum Sanscrit sorted 

3 . w w l 

iu («r$) fqRmtfa: n 

Yaiioilttkaoampu, 

4. PoterEon, Subh. 80 -1 

44ft ftsSforoKcf:' ci5 «?°ii g^s i 

5*S*Prcr$*mrcit4 (uqfr ^ ft4 =t il 

5. In Prithvirapvijaya Mababavy.i written by JaySnaka in 12th eantury A.D., 
there is a verse, 

ncq^^my-Tr ?§3Ri 4i-cuft qittft RRRfft l 
irrcr^ ; m (?) il 

In commenting on this verse Jonaraja says that to test the relative merits of 
Bhasa and Vy&ta, who wore then rivalling, ono work of each wes thrown into the ta* o 
and fire did not consume tb,: oxcePent work 61* hbaea (fcnfflJiT: ordted Visuli* 

dharma (Sec IA. XLII, 62-d. In fact there arc jkv 1 vo works of tin* an mo, both 
professing to by I manas (See lA, ?lX. 10;?). It is probably on account of this tradition 
that VSkpaJi in bin Gau iavaho has 0 . > iOO i - M Bba^a, friend ol tiro' \ 

T. Uanapati fcjastri (Infs, to Pratim5n3taka. p. 10, note) ignores the ix'.remv id the 
above verhx. (o a K5vya called Vi§i^ndharm*i, e nd sayi 

$ vm% i — 
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ott-pa^sages in Rajasekhara’s Kavivimarsa and Hemacandra’s Kavyli- 
nusasana 1 to say that Dhavaka was a washerman by birth and he com¬ 
posed a number of dramas among which he sold one to King Harsa; it 
is this sale that is mentioned in Mammata’s- Kavyaprakasa. It is un¬ 
fortunate that Kavivimarsa is not anywhere traceable and in Kavya- 
nusasana now in print, the passage cannot be discovered. 


Rajasekhara in his Kavivimarsa wrote: 

wot ?tfiteOTra#r 3^r%:?TiOT?OTf; q#: 

qrqnMnqqi wrqfcf: ^qrqR: 

Rt^r OT*qtfr wrqcft % m wf 11 
3 q wqq pftwrr l 

'OTf^rsjq % W: qjqtOTRr^OTSflqq; || 

5fr^ wqq qr&$r fJrq^i%r l 
wsssr q n 

ctOT qq TOTOT^q ?r?Rf 1 

astswpqqflpqt q^sRRnwrr II 
ototots; qqratqq ot? tfrs'fftqw: I 

qqqj^qgPiwq i 
qafaq sqOTjjOTOT: qn^qfoprft ^ ll 
^ufqqTORfOT qqigr fiiwisft i 
OT^^qqq;OT(3 wwfs q fqfftq n 
si; %% qf#3H I 
^qqRRrlfq qm: ll 

And Jicmacan ! a in KivyanuiSsana (commentary bn Handin’s 
Kavibjdaya). v 

OTsrfct q?i <wstOT^qrfq w«q q faijar i 

qqi^q q^qiqwr^q^qqq qfqiraq i 
Jtfrfaf %qfq«?wqf: <R ffoWs&ROTft 

ntf d-3rr%qRq. -Rf/fpftWr s^rag: | 


i» Soo l.'.fc, U Ray’s ]«kln. o! Ra|navali. 
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Elsewhere the following verse is quoted as Bhasa’s : 


5orH(%rr% fa*ra#%: faftfarcrf •• 1 
jt qj/^nPr a* ^rftsR^R'r s'romrsfr ll I 


569. T.s. Narayana Sastri, High Court Vakil, Madras, was an 
ardent student of Sanskrit literature and his Age of Sankara in which he 
attempted to collect the results of his research was left unfinished owing 
to his premature demise. He thus summed up his conclusions : 

(i) That a comparative study of works akin to the plays of 

Sri Harsha shows : (a) that there is a close identity of plot 
between the Malavikagniraitra on the one hand and the 
Ratnavali on the other and that if the Malavikagnimitra were 
the earlier, it is ditficult to explain how the other two ever 
came to be written ; (£) that 4 Sri Harsha , was not as a 
matter of fact indebted to Kalidasa for his plots, but to 
certain accounts and traditions about historical personages, 
which were afterwards embodied in the Brihatkatha of 
Gunadhya and that his plays follow a certain order of 
sequence and had their origin in connection with certain 
popular historical characters ; ( c ) that Kalidasa in his 

Malavikagnimitra and nowhere else makes reference to 
poets before him, and that the manner of such reference, 
coupled with his allusion to the tab, of Udayana in his 
Meghaduta, can have meaning only when taken as applying 
to writers whom he was in some way trying to excel; 

(ii) lhat Bhasa is mentioned by a long list of eminent writers as 

one of the greatest of Sanskrit poets, as a dramatist of the 
highest reputation and as the. author <> r the Ratnavali, 
Priyadarsika and Nagananda and a host of other plays ; 

(iii) That by ‘ Sri Harsha * is meant Sri Harsha Vikramaditya of 

Ujjain, not liarshavardhana of Kanouj, and that it is by 
identifying the former with the labor that scholars have fallen 
into the great error of ascribing the plays in question either 
to Bana r to some othar }>or.: of Har havardhanaR court ; 

(iv) That this Sri H irsha must have lived in the 6th century i .C* 

as borne out by a host of references to hitn in our ancient 
works.* 

h For crifcioism of tbeso views by E.V. Rrisbnuuvido-y ?. boj bio Oitrodn. t-iou 
to Pdyad&rsiba t th* arguiuoiits, aro e labor'd aJy ivy. out in lucil R/vaiknb prooo. 
Sea al&o S, P. Kry’s iat. to featnavrd*. 
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570. It was in the year 1910 that Mahamahopadhyaya T. Gana- 
pathi Sastri of Travancore discovered a collection of 13 plays, 1 with a 
similarity of expression and construction and declared that they were 
Bhasa’s composition. 3 In his introduction to Svapnavasavadatta he 
says “ it is usual in Natakas to begin with Nandi and then to state 
But the Natakas in this collection as a rule begin with 
he stage direction cTcR TTdlT* and then the Alangala Sloka 

is introduced. Again instead of the word Prastavana these Natakas 
use the word Sthapana. Thirdly, in the Natakas of Sudraka, Kalidasa 
and others, m the Prastavana mention is made of the name of the author 
and of his works and in some instances in terms of praise. But in the 
plays before us in the Sthapana, not even the name is brought in, 
either of the works or of the author. 8 In the Bharatavakya or the 
closing sentence of everyone of these plays, invariably occurs the 


1. Mahaliuga Sastri has written a fine prose summary of tbc story of these plays. 
Prints, Madras. For an English translation of these plays, see edition by Ashtakar & 
Co., Poona. 

Those .rgumenta have been thus summaries by R. Vasudcvasarraa in the 
Hindu t 2nd Fcby. 1927* where he gnawers objections to the view : 

(1) That there is in these plays discernible a distinct departure from ths rules of 
dramaturgy as laldj down by Bharata in making his stage manager enter after tbo 
•’nandi*’or the benedictory invocatory song, in tho nou-meution of the name of tho 
author, in calling the prologue a “ sthapana ” and not a “ prastavana in repreben- 
i : -ng death, sleep and tight on tho stage and in closing without a Bharatavakya pronoun- 
eod by ono of the characters, ail leading to the infcreinu that these plays belonged to 
£re*BhfH*»Un days. 

( 2.) That Bhatta Bana, Bhamaha, Vamaua and other ancient rhetorician a have 
referred to him in unmistakable terms as a poet of ancient renown. 

( 3 ) That Kautilya quoted him, fhu:* fixing him up to tho prc-Auutilyau ago. 

( 4 ) That Bhasa uses un-Paninian archaic forms, arguing a pre-Paninlan date. 

(5) That ho was a Puranamuui ac ordiug to Kali ia a and Jonaraja. 

(b) And that by virtue of hi;, writings being characterised by an intensity of rasa 
a.,d by a marvellously exquisite flow i ' luguage, ho was comparable to Valmiki and 
Vy -.a and bo was possibly oputemp^ueous with them. 

•hd&mjftiucvva m ^br.-Htc .'ommcD.s. y on Sakur** 'da an unknown author (about 
200 years old) mentions all these play , but without the author’s names, its well as 
Traivi/itjina, Vuharajaofttita, V’inhvb-.viiviajta «X ‘. (Scu Kuppu^amtiatitri'-s Ibp t 
(1010) 41, 

3, But thaw lbico character-Uc arc It vad iu bumu ulbc plays discovered later 
tir., Bh tradujj-d- 1 , Traivikmna, jtfaHIbhyud iy ;. Vjnhv.v >,vadaipi (whose last 
b*r i:.:tOry verse mentions King Ranuvarma), Pa-^-ur-*abhyla, Ubhftyiihhi-fcrika, 
IBiu^vAta&amvSda and a Bhftna nicknamed Kun4«! p^Ul Pbana. 
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player “ May our greatest of kings or may our King rule the land.” 1 
In all these plays ihere is in the end a sentence announcing such and 
such a Nataka is finished and the name of the work is given.” 



Besides a structural similarity, these plays also contain several 
passages in common e.g., lift fall 

yRJcf | 2 The Sloka cWfSffrft etc., appears in the 1st Act 

both of Cnrudatja and Balacarifa. The passaged WRffRl if ^ c TIf51TtJtT *T 
ortjfcurs in the 6th Act of Svapanandtaka and also in the 4th Act of 
AbhiMtnnrilnkn, The part ' T mr of rt rllol’it is atm in both 

Pragma, and Abhi§ek and taka. Many more points of similarity of this 
kind can he observed in the plays. 


571. The common characterstlcs of the technique in those plays 
are not as pointed out in the notes below peculiarly their own and cannot 
by themselves load to the conclusion that they are all the works of ihe 
same author. But much must be said in regard to (he six plays which 
contain the expression Rajnsimha in the ending verse and probably of 
Pratima also, where that ending verse is almost of a similar form and 
which contains a passage common with Abhipokanataka,® that they may 
be fathered on the same poet and if one « r them, Svapnanatakn, is 
definitely known to be the work of Bhasa, ihe other works may also bo 
ascribed to him. But to say ihe same of other plays in the group, we 
shall ha\e to await further evidence. 

i. i ffFTm-cn I 

stffrfo'dmsii jmfj jr I! 

h w I 

aqt few »mrp;r fesri ijftr m il 

The former is fora A ut the eud of SvapnavS’-nvada^a, BAU i«ta and Du|avaky.i 
aud a slight raoHficaron of it hut containing the word RSjasiinha is fouud at the oud 
of PraJignJi, AvimSruka \l’uy ii;i and Pauoarfifna. 

Those vtrses are not found at the end of T)uf igh*|o$kr.Mn dyamav'yS;"*ga, 
Kanjahham and Urabhar.g*. The latter found only iu Fra|imS 'arudaija as 
found is incomplete though the maim script says it is finished* 

3. Put this Very expression id tied In Ubliay&bbasa■ ikn, P?i J q *di?.1ka md 
A ^aryaoudlmani. 

This when compared with the N3ndi of the Anjarnataka In Vin5vS^* r, adajta, 

would lead to an iv:ff reuce th:’.v the Vii'fccr is a work of BhSft.t. for it ooatahw besides 
other oharact* v>:'oa fechniqn referred to uy*!T. Oanaj;* Ha tri. Hut Vi»3 vffaavndat^a 
i? wOik of fcudra: , (For this, et ; tmdvr SucJrakrO. 
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w Ganapatisastri considers that Bhasa refers to the Nyayasastra of 
Medhatithi, Panini, 1 an ancient sage prior to Bharata, 9 Kautilya, 0 
Gunadhya, 4 Bhanpaha® and Sudraka, and Giornale on these conside- 
rations places him not later than the 5th century B.C.° 

On the authenticity of this attribution of authorship opinion is 
divided. 7 


1. Seo lot. to Prapmanataka, xxv-xxvi. Bbasa’s verso of unpaninean words is 

discussed. ^ 

2. Ibid xxxl-iii, where it iB said that Bhasa does not folio- Bharaja’s rules of 
dramatizing, and must have followed earlier works of Krtfasva etc. On this simple 
question scholars differ: S. Levi says 41 the Trivandrum Bha^a conforms scrupulously 
to the classical rules of the Indian Aristotle Bharata " (Vasavadatta, par Albert 
Boston, Preface iii) and Haraprasadsastri ( JASB , 1.912) says “Bhasa (of the 
Trivandrum series) disregards altogether the rules of drama hereby laid down in 
Bharata.’ ’ 

3. T. Ganapattsastri says tbat'the verso ^ 5TC|cjf Ac., found in the fourth act of 
PratignSyaugundharayana is quoted by Kautilya in his ArthtUSstta. (Seo lnt. to 
Svapnavasavadatta, xxvii). Butin the commentary on Arthaba^tra by Madhava- 
misra, it is stated that it is a quotation from Mauusmrti so that it would follow that 
the author borrowed the verse from the same source, if Bhasa had not borrowed it 
from Kautilya. 

4. According to T. Ganapatisastri, Gunadhya lived in the 1st oentury A,D, (2,e. 

XXVii.) 

5. According to T. Ganapatisastri, BbSmaha live! not later than 3rd or 2nd 
century B.O. (I, a. xxvii), 

G. Le ny (ZDMQ, 1918, 203) and Wintemitz (Festschrift far Frnst Kuhn, 
S, 301) and Banerjee ( JR AS , 1921, 368) on their examination of the Prakrit passages 
conclude tint these plays are older than Kalidasa (5th century A.D.), but younger 
than A^vigho^a (3rd century A.D.). Keith (SD, 93) gives 300 A.D. Sakthankar (JAOS, 
XL. 241; XLI, 107) says BhSsa was later than F5nini and discusses tho prakrit 
passages. Antiquity of these passages ip established also by G, Morgenstierno and 
.V. Print/. ( l.c . ). P. Choadhuri (Mod, P,cv, y XtV, 382) discusses T. Ganapatisastri’s 
ciews. See aleo Bolloni-Filippi, Vasavadatta of Bhasa ( JIOS , XXVII.) 

7. Jacobi, V amvadatta ; Jolly ( Gottingen Nachrichten , 1910, 853) ; Winternitz 
(OIL, ill, 186, 946); Keith (U, LIT. 59; SB, 92-3); M. Bastoa (Tr. oj Vasavadatta); 
Snali (Qiornalc deua Sog, As. HeHiana , XXV. Ill); Pavolini (Ibid.) Lcsny, (ZDMQ, 
LXXII, 203-3) Lindenau, Bhasc studien ; G. Morgcnstierne, Carudatta and Mnt- 
cnaluHka , Lii^ig ; T^coto (JA, XIII. 493) ; F. \V. Thomas, (JIU8, 1922, 79); Priutz 
(Lhasa's Prakrit, Fraoport, A.M.); and A. Baneriee (JMAS, 1921, 367,) Among ccholars 
of the negative view are L D. ( JLAS , 1919, 233. 1921, 587-9) on tho ground 

that Rajas: mb a referred to is a Pandyan King Teramaran Kajasimhajof 7lh oentury A.D, 
aud that these plays resemble M'dtavilJeapraha. *.ua. "Bamavaturasarma (&Urada, 
A'Xhab.vL 1st Tart i) says that vorscB quoted in aciuologies'aro not found in this group 
uad the Nandi is not dedicated to Siva, but Bhasa was a devotee of Siva. Bwttahatha 
B 7 ’ AiI1 (lA, XLV. 189) for which ud note under Bvapnavarvivadatta post, K. Ohakasyam- 
G it, to translation of Meghaduut in Gujarat, Bombay) aligns Bbto to the Time of 
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572. Of these dramas, Pratijna is IhamVga, Piincaratra is Sama- 
vtikara, fjrubtnnga is UtSrstikanka, Carudajta is Prakaraiia, Dutavakya, 
Madhyama, Karruabhiira and Dutn-Ghatotkaca are mostly Vyayogas, 
and the rest Natakas. 


573. Svapnav&savad&Ua is a drama in six Acts, 1 and is 
really a continuation of the Pratignaynugandhnrayana. Having heard 
a prediction from a sage that Udayana Vatsaraja* would marry 
Pndmavati, sister of King Dar.saka and with his help would recover hi- 
lost dominions, Udayana’s minister Vaugandharnyaria with intent to 
hasten the marriage with Padmavati resorted to a stratagem. Me gave 

King Cliandragupta in 3rd century B.C. and Kalidasa to the Court of King Agnimitra 
about B.C. The Introduction is a valuable essay on Bhasa and Kalidasa. Stc-n Konow 
{IA, XLIII. CG) put BhSsa not before 3rd or 4th century A D. K. Rama Pisharoti 
demos the correctness of the attribution to BhQ.sa and goes to tho extent of saying that 
Bhasa was tho author of a Svapanavasavadatfa and th K quotations from Svapanavusava- 
daa by Vafious authors not found in the present edition show the existence of those 
works of that name. Sham*'a Madras, V. 173-18G ; Bull, of Or. Studies, III. 107, 

A. Rongasami Sarasvatl (JMy, XIII. C>*6) rays that Kuj.isimba referred was the 
Pal lava King Narasimhavaraman IT, who was also known as Rajasimha and who livid 
in the Last decade of the 8tb century A.D. in his introduction to his own editions of 
several of these plays, T. Ganapatisasfcri has attempted to answer these objections and 
has done so in a separate monograph. 

For a complete discussion of the question, sec* Jyotiscandra Ghataw's Dramas of 
Bhasa (Jubilee Research Prize Thesis, Calcutta University, 1923). Koran examination 
of tho criticiama by R. Vaaudovasarma and H. Mahadavasarma. see The Hindu 
^iadras, 1927 Fob. 2nd and 9th. 

Snkthankar, The JJhasa Riddle, (JBRAS, I. 137); Tliranandasatri, D has a and 
authors!^ of the IS ; lays ; Studies in Bhasa (JAGS, XL. Oct; XLT, April.); Lesnov, 
On the Prakrit of Bhasa (ZDMG, 1918); C. R. Devadhar, Buys ascribed to f::J,a 
(Annals, VIT. 29, MIT. 17-12); P, V, Kane, Kundamala a: d Bhasa (Annals, XT. 
165). K. Kriahnamacarya, Bhasa , a study (C. If, Coll . May., o-t. v.H7) and 
Dnryodhana as portrayed by Bhasa (Collegian, March 1914); R Vasudovasarma, 
On Tamil Influences on Bhasa (The Hindu, isth June ibiS). Sea also Levi, dA 
(1923), 193 and IRAS, (1925) 100 ; Cal . Rev. (1924), 330. 

1. Ed. 138, Trivandrum by T. Ganapati S:i 4 r i with an ola- ■ uto introduction and 
av.ain with a* commentary. Ed. by Laksltmana Samp, Lahore. Ti by 

K. PiBharodi ( JMy . 104. 203, 372), by L. IT. Cray (New York), by Bas- i (Pari.-) 
and irto verso by Po. rai d (Allahabad)., and by IT. B. i'hide (AUabaLi I). i;d. with 
translation by C, lb LVolhar, Bombay. Bee C. P DeodLar, Swap la -asava latut 
(Annah, VT). 

P. V. Guno in Prolycta, day ana o re., in lain Legend :.lnn \ 1920--1 
July) collects different »ilesions of tho story cf Udayana aud the essay is very interesting 
'Ub tho titular ve r -8 of Mcghadm i: 

mspvraqyff a$ff i 

w-a^Ai-.v. %<5Fff^qpsr'rmni yi?r q : i 
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that Udayai Vs queen Vasavadatiu (daughter of King Mahasena of 
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Avanti) was lost in a conflagration and disguising her as his sister 
whose husband was away, he donned the garb of a Muni and appro¬ 
aching Padmavati entrusted her to PadraavatiV care under the 
pseudonym of Avantika. Then Udayana married Padmavati. Once 
when asleep Yasavadatia came to his side and when she .touched him 
he opened his eyes, but before he could get hold of her, she flew away. 
This made Iddayana all the more dejected. As he was diverting himself 
with a picture of Vasavad^tta in her wedding attire, Padmavati men¬ 
tioned to him that in her harem there was a lass called Avantika quite 
like die image in the picture, entrusted to her care by a brahmin. 'Then 
Vasavadatt'i was brought before him and the lovers me t once again 
and all was well when the secret was divulged. 

574. References in rhetorical works are as follow : 

(i) Dan DIN in Kavyadarsa (II. 2S0) has 


fo re tf ) 55«$[ 3Ft{r% il 


In commenting on this Tarunavacaspti says 

rn TOmsr&T m\ xfc: II 


and Bhoja says (S-P* Ch. X) that Avanti here means Yasavadatta. In 
this edition Vfi>avadatti is called Avanti or Avantika by Ymigandha- 
nayana when she wn - entrusted to Padmavati. 

[A’/?.—M. P. Kavi points out that this verse is found in Tapasn- 
vatsaraja when Vatsaraja attempted suicide in Yamuna and Vasa va¬ 
il qift appears then in the scene.] 

(ii) Vamana’s quotation (V. i. 3) 

is found in this edition. 

(iii) Bhoja writes thus: 

;;t£ ffsir *rer: i t WkSto 

%5 j/rrq'r sir sn ’-u ~'qnPr<* 3r fawfitnw; II 

[timorirapraL tfa, Chap. XII). 

* ;.;b d inscription agrees with the story in the present edition. 

(iv) B A n A data n a v a mentions the sandhi, in $ v ipnavasavndatto 
Of these Iii s'; verst i found in the Trivandrum edition, but tae 2nd and 
3rd stages are absent : 
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jrtr ?rw l wirm II 

^rs3rtgH?R: Ifsrra qpq *F*PR I sffl^faptfrg; II 

g l ^fR«®p*n t 4 r HPifoww. n 



=Wr qg^ggr -gigr gfonf^rtf *r%g, I ^fcreq =$ qftfFr sgt^ <ROfg: ii 
'rirstt g<t 4m f^fasfqgfqgg 13fa^p^r«rrg gftgsr *mr II 
wItt I gfe gRm^r g> qrcfterrft ^ ?mg li 

H^rgfrggqfeJtP^rs^^ Mf<>r^ | W^q^rtST'ftgmrsn H II 

r¥<TO, r -g: qsiw qr 4 rmr urgerntg; I gi g ki\ q <mrft ?mr qrqqcff Tm II 
i% ’ci g*r: m mrwfg etrrqq %qg I gq3o?g^fmrj|qiqrm: II 


(v) SaUvananda (who lived about 1159 A.D.) in his commen¬ 
tary on Ainarakosa in commenting on the Sloka etc., 

says that qWR#rft 0 rqrs4 J 2fTR: ^JRRTSR^, 

$frc«R*N qRms^iqftnf^: q>m?frc: and this description tallies with the 
story in the present edition. BhaUmathaswami (/.I, XIV. 101) thinks 
that the work referred to by Sarvananda must be different. He finds 
an allusion to the story in Malatl-Madhava and says that the main 
theme of Svapnavasavadatta of Bhiisa was the marriage 1 of Vasavadatta 
and not Padmavati, whereas the present play deals with the events 
subsequent to the niairiage of Vns&vadatta, that is, the marriage of 
Padmavati. 

'the following verse quoted by Abhinavagupta in Dhvanyaloka as 
from Svapnavasavadatta is not found in the Trivandrum Edn.: 

Hr%gqwi>qr£ qqqsri ^qgiiq i 
3^tsr «r w%er r ^Mi ^ wrgar II 


Nor is the verso quoted by Rarnaraudra in Niitya<,larpatia: 

w «Rr# g«srara^c% warcrsr:— 

“ qrw*jif% pwft #q %* ftrargs I 

•jq qqf^rftsra'lqf tn m II 

qgw fai?q | tjgw^quftqg l ” 

Nor is lhc following unoted by Sag."' mandin in N'Vuikaiaksann- 
ratuakOvSa : 

3t«> ^•4r?:-(-.wrot <*m refto-ai^! $4 iwtfFtspircw i (frmqq)- 
«'4 gwft iiup^qpaj; cmqmtqqq q.pw qin«fa*Kiqi:*rnia 

W- 
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^575. Pratigstayaugandharayana, 1 i3 a Natika in four 
e course of an elephant hunt Vatsaraja sees a false elephant,® 



prepared and stationed in the forest at the orders of King Pradyofca 
and when unknowingly attempting to tame it with his Vina, Pradyofca's 
soldiers overpower him, and take him prisoner. Then Pradyofca’s 
minister Salankavana intervenes and hands him over to Pradyoja. 
Pradyofca takes the Vina and gives it to his daughter Vasavadafcta and 
imprisons Vatsaraja in his own house. Vatsaraja and Vasavadafcta 
meet each other and soon Vatsaraja happy in his love forgets all 
thought of his own kingdom. Meanwhile, Yaugandharayana, his 
minister, discovers Vatsaraja’s predicament. He arranges by careful 
espionage that all his array in disguise pervades the capital of Pradyota 
and himself in a garb of a madman begins to run through the streets, 
w itching an opportunity. At the appointed ignal the army rises up 
an d trying » lake away Vatsaraja and Vasavadafcta on an elephant 
by force, Yaugandharayana is subdued and caught. But Pradyota 
is pleased with the minister’s sagacity and he sends him back home 
in royal state with Vatsaraja and the princess. 


576. Carudatta is a fragment in four Acts without the initial or 
linal venues- Carudafc^a, a merchant improverished by his generosity, 
tell love with a heltcra Y asantasena. Pursued by the king’s 
i >rolh(. i-in-law Samsfchana she took refuge in Carudajta’s house and 
left her Jewels in his care The jewels were stolen away at night by a 
thie f bajjalaka in order to purchase the freedom of a slave girl of 
Y’ascint-u: ena. In the morning Carudajta offered his wife’s necklace 
to Vasanjasena in lieu of the lost jewels, but Vasanjascna handed the 
siave girl to Sajjalaku and herself went to Canidatfca. Here the play 

1. Vaman* quotes a lino % ^ (Adhyaye II.) This is 

: ,uud in this dram*. la Kumudim hotsava there »s aferenoo to the names of 
’'■-■‘■laaraja, and his horse SuudarapiP :.h aud his servant K£tySyati», 

In the same oonnoLoion, Fratig ayaugandharaya-ija mentions the name Sundata* 
raUala (page 19) 

9. BhSmaba (IV, 40) remarks that Va^araja could not have boon deceived by an 
[ . ! elephant a id if caogh", Ma life would not hav, been spared by the enemy, Ue 
this as an Instance of minatumlnoss or Nyayavircxlha ; 

#fn?r m«i\ ? i ts srrefoft ft g ^ g n 

t }^‘ 3 ' Tss » oommonlary by T. Ganapatlsastci (Trivandrum). Of arama 3 
^aviug bi'iiuai-|:b^j, o i Uti3,iiuaoi!i : {a aa d VinavJ-uwJalla. i cr thooe siiftlosie;i, 
wc iii, Uamakridinakavi’s introduction to VinftvS , 5 ftva. ; qtt: < , (Madras). 
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abruptly and “ it seems as if Carudalta were accused of theft and 
that Vasantasena herself is in grave danger of her life/’^ 


577. Pratimana£aka a begins with banishment of Ri*ma to the 
woods and the miserable condition of Dasaratha ending in his death. 
Bharata infers the death of his father from the statue of his father 
erected in the statue house of the family and from this the play takes 
its name. Bharata then interviews Rama in the forest and returns 
back to the capital with his sandals to be crowned in his stead. Then 
follows the story of the abduction of SB a by Ravaiia and the war with 
Havana ending in his destruction and Rama’s return with Sifca to his 
hermitage, where Bharata and the queens go to receive him and 
Rama is crowned on the spot. In this play the author has often 
copied expressions from Ramayana* 


J. Indited by T. Gatmnati Sastri, (TSS) Trivandrum, and a^ain with his own 
coramouUuy. See K. V. Vasudevasarma, The Source of Han dr c« Oar udaila in The 
Hindu, Madras, Juno 6th, 1928 V5nuna in his Kavyalankarasutra (V. i. 3) quotes a 
vorso (I. 2. ^ 

3RT! tMggitgefrrf. 

which is found in this play. The word Darii}ca Cavut}aJJa is U 3 ed by Sahara in Mrooba. 
katika (Act IX in hU tirst speech). 


3ii qrsPr^ir^. 

Iu Abhinavagupta’s commentary on ]lharajanatya*as|ra we have tb; following 
references to a drama called DariiJra UannlaJja : 

i q« «qsiq | qwKKwqe wjqlf^rcnr^rq:, I qq«3ft; 

I fi»irfH (Adliyaya XXII) 

This passage ia found in Jlrcchakatika, Aot t, above versa 35 

« ^ 9 "hiqq fiq ^ efuq, titosnqisrt 

WTffiiepraiigqi 


(Adbyiya XlXi 

J. Ed. Trivandrum (TSS) with an olalorate and valuable introduolicn by 
T.^O m '.patisasfcri. Trnnuhfeed by Kama Pisharoti with oritica! notes (JAf#, XII. 58, 
3?5:. \m. 595, XIV. 39, XI. 353); Ed. with translation by Paranj .y t 
9. Here is a nice description of an identity ; 

vWT:—3RWPjf ! qg ecrcnrtqq I 

H’sqqgqq <qrq?qr4 ;..u 4r4 qqRjtflfafOjisq I 

qtqraiq qr w n qv. s> 
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^.5>S78. BeJp.caviia* in five acts describes the birth of Kjsna and 
his miraculous performances from sucking out of the life of Putanfi 
rind the killing of Canura to the killing of K&liya and Rsabhasura, 
the destruction of Kamsa, and the coronation of Ugrasena, 

579. Urubhaogfc 9 begins with a prologue describing the actual 
fight between Bhima and Duryodhana in which Duiyodhana is struck 
with a mallet on his thigh and falls down disabled. The scene 
follows in which Dhjdaraslra and his wife go to see the last dying son 
and Duryodhana recovers his sense of rectitude and commends a life 
of friendship. The last, scene introduces the furious Asvatfchamnn* and 
his violent vow to destroy the last scion of the Pandava race. The 
play ends with the passing away of Duryodhana in the stage 4 and the 
renunciation of Dhrtarastra. 

580. Panc&fatra. Ihe play takes its name from the period 
of live nights referred to in the plot, which is briefly as follows 

A fter waiidering for- twelve years in the forest the Pandavas were living 
iricoghito in the thirteenth year. Drona, the family preceptor of the 
Kurils., knew »he reluctance of Duryodhana and others to give a bit of 
land even, to the Pandavas. Hence he apprehended a fratricidal 
w. r, do avoid such a calamity he was looking for an opportune 
moment to unite the brothers. At the instance of Drona, he (Dflryo- 
dhanc ) performed a sacrifice. At the end of the sacrifice he per¬ 
formed his bath and wanted to render Gurudaksina. Drona cleverly 
demanded half ot the kingdom for the Pandavas. Duryodhana assen¬ 
ted to it on the condition that Drona wt uid bring within live nights 

1. ! i. Trivandrum. See Wintornitz, DMG, LXXIV. 125 ; Limb-mu, BS, 22 ; 
V. Prabhokarasastrl, Bharc';. IV, 20. B&hcudia quoted by VitfyanSpia in Sfihitya- 
darpana (VI) is a diilerent work and must refer to RSmSyatvt, for the verse there quoted 

is not found in thi play, and that is addressed by ParatoSma 

to tema. 

2, Ed, Trivandrum. It is also called UadJlyu44haiu in some nnuusoripts. 

'J. Heroes Aivatthamm’s address to Duryodhana after tbo hurt; 

i. Thus ho is described 

nn%Ff: | 

ewfas mnfrfafWi -jfsfqj: ii 
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of ibe whereabouts of the Pandavas. Drona found out Bhiraa 
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from the news oi Kichaka’s being: slain in secret in the capital of 
Virata. Bbisma induced the Kauravas to carry off the cattle of Virata 
under the pretext of ministering him for his absenting himself from 
the sacrifice. Thus he located the Pandavas. And half the kingdom 
was given to the Pandavas*” 1 

581. Rama Dat*a Pant’s Aparapancaratra is based on this 
play. He was professor of Sanskrit in Bareillev college. lie lived in 
Almora District in 1861-1028 A.D. He also wrote Lekhimkrpiina 
and Dlpasajjaka. 8 

582. Du&avakyam is an one-Act drama. “ 'This is woven 
from the Mahabharata story of Krisna acting as an ambassador 
of the Pandavas. Kancuki intimated the arrival of Krisna to Duryo- 
dhana saying ‘ Purushottama is come.’ Just then Duryodhana was hold¬ 
ing his ministerial council. He corrected Kancuki’s language telling 
him to name Krisna as Kamsabhritya Damodara. As an evil omen 
Duryodhana fell from his seat at the advent f Vasudeva Krisna. 
When Vasudeva was seated in Duryodhana’s councU hall he found 
there a picture of Draupadi’s Kesaknrsana. Vasudeva ihen demanded 
the division of the paternal property. Duryodhana pointed to Pandu’s 
remaining free from intercourse with females and there was a curse 
from a sage and refused any division of property. Vasudeva also then 
pointed out that Vidtravirya got Pthisis PulmoaalK and that Dhrita- 
ra^tra was born on Ambika through the agency of Vyasa and tha: 
therefore he also, on the same ground as Duiyodhana held out, 

1. FJ, Trivandrum and again with his own commentary .vd an elaborate In! r - 
duction by T. Ganapati Sastri. As rummaried by T. GhaUK (l.c.) 

y. Here is a description of prious brahmins : 




r%r ’Tira 

sfw »rStetf h II i. o. 


and of Abbimanyu’s chariot: 


sr*iFtf iw n-^r 


qfttinnr 

a«r W: wPf II 11. ay 
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claim paternal property. Then Dtiryodhana iried to use 
force, when Vasudeva took his Visvarupa, and the former found him 
everywhere in every possible shape and size. Sudarsana, the discus 
of Vasudeva, was called in by the latter into action and there came 
Sudarsana, Kaumodaki, Pancajanya and all other weapons in the 
train. Duryodhana’s fear and bewilderment were highest. Then 
Vasudeva again cooled down. Just then Dhrilarastra came in on the 
scene, and fell at the feet of Vasudeva, to atone for the fault of 
bis sons. The Lord Vasudeva complied with his request.” 0 

583- Madhyam&vyayogam. “ Bhimasena rescues a Brahmin 
family from the hands of Ghatotkaca. Ghatotkaqa and his mother 
Hidimbi wanted human food and caught sight of a group of brahmins, 
an old man, his wife and three sons and it was after some discussion 
arranged to give up the middle son. Just (hen Bhimasena came on the 
scene and in the course of the fighting with Ghatotkaca, they recogni¬ 
sed each other as father and son, and the victim was rescued.” 8 

584. Karnabhafasn begins with the retation by Kama of the 
story of a curse that just at the moment of need his weapons would 
prove ineffectual. On his way to battle against Arjuna, Indra encoun¬ 
ters him in the garb of a poor brahmin and asks for a gift. Karpa 
with bis characteristic generosity promises anything that he desired. 
Indra asks for his armour and earrings and walks away with the gifts. 
The plays ends with the gift of an invulnerable Sakti by Indra to Karna 
in lieu of the extortion he had committed. 4 

1, Ed. Trivandiaiti and again with his own commentary by T. Ganapatisastri. 
a■* summarised by J. Gbafcak (l.o.) 

JTTd**— 

I 

vq ! iTFctr— 

jrftasR.foft’St strait l 

ftftrorew Raft II 

3, V Trlv.mdram, and again with his commentary and an introduction byT 
Ga;.apa ' Sastrl. Translated by S. P. Janvier, Myrore, with introduction and notes. 
There is a stage adaptation of this drama ailed Haidiml * Vaidagdhya by T. S. 
Naiayanu gssfcrl with an introduction on Bhasa and Kalid; ;a (Madras). Pavolini, 
(QLA i, XXIX. 1) points out that Bakava^br, of MahabhSrat i haa been adopted here 
for the plot. 

4. Ed. Tr l van dram. It is also called Kayacakundaltiharapam in some manus¬ 
cripts. 
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nandi here is fine : 

qRRH qt£r ?>: I 

q: W3T qffWRRWHTCST II 



585. Duta-Ghatotkacam. When • Abhimanyu was killed by 
the DhartaraStras cruelly and illegally, Gandhari, DhrtaraMra and 
pussalS repudiated the conducl of the Kauravas. Gha^otkaca was 
sent on a mission of peace by the Paudavas to the Kaurava camp, but 
he was insulted. Ghatotkaca became defiant Dhrtariistra interferred 
and appeased him. 1 

586. Abhitekanafakam is based on the story of Ramftyana 
in Kiskindba, Sundara and Yuddha Kandas. It begins with the fighr 
with Yali and runs through the plot until the fall of Rtivana and 
Sita's ordeal of fire. Then follows a charming eulogy. 2 

587. Avimarakam. “ Vi^nusena the king of Sauvira, became 
a cnndala for a year, along with his family by the curse of Dirghajapas. 
While thus living in Kuntihhoja town incognito he killed an Asura 
named Avi, and became known as Avi-vuiraka. One day ho rescued 
bis maternal uncle’s daughter Kurangl from the clutches of an in¬ 
furiated elephant On hearing this, the father of Kurangl, Kttnlibhoja 
intended to marry her to Avimaraka, but he could not do so, as 
Avimaraka was of a very low caste. But Kurangi and Avi met, gre . in 
mutual amour, and the love reached a climax. Through Dbatri’s 
contrivance Avimaraka once emered KurangRs chamber. Coming out 
and finding no help out of me difficulty ha resolved to die by brow¬ 
ing himself down from a hill. At that time a Vidyadhara met him, and 
gave him a ring by who e power he could secretly enjoy the com¬ 
panionship of Kurangl every night with a buffoon < his as his 
comrade. Kuntibhoja on finding him there became perplexed, and 
thought of marrying her to Jayavafmnn, another nephe of hi 1 , n the 
sister’s side. But Narada intervened and married the couple publicly 
with celebrations.’* 11 

1. hid, Trivandrum. 

l i. Ed, Trivandrum and again with bis own commentary by T. Oanapati Sastri. 

Here is R3ma*s news to Sit 3 about his cororo. 

w qr-V qqqr l 

ftgif jgftiT qtaj wfq &I^(T Rrr: II 

8* Ed. Trivandrum. As suraraari id by J. Ghsc » J10S 9 X.YVU1. I. avrni 
t i0eoen.;i, Ij*A vimaroJ-id d\ The story is found in IvathScaritsdpara. It 

alluded to by VXtsvSyami in Kflpr and in Xaunwu, t 

12 
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Here is a fine description of night-fall : 

jfcS*raRJ$3r«R 3?TRK W 

and of the dark night : 

ftfittfip? ^Pct wm: stator zmifa i 

flRTH f^*W: II 

588. Damaka and Traivikrama are two peculiar pieces of 
dramatic composition. There are too short even to last for a half hour 
and for parity of diction and structure, they have been called * Two 
;,ore dramas of Bhasa \* In Dam aka, 3 says V. Venkatram Sastri “ the 
sentences, slokas, and even words occurring herein are to be found in 
the Swapnavasavadaita and other dramas, in the Mattavilasa, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra, Kuraarasambhava of Kalidasa and in such other books, the 
only exception being the Bharafavakya at the end of the play. 8 The 
nandi verse can be seen in the arthasastra, 4 the anustubk in the middle 
occurs in Kumarasambhava, 5 while in the body of the play there is 
the drama named Karnabhara of so-called Bhasa.” 

Damaka is a friend of Karna, king of Anga and acts as a Vidu^aka. 
He accompanies Karna to the hermitage of Parasurama during his 
cojourn there for learning missiles in archery. He finds himself ill at 

astfcT II 

Bhoja, in Srng£roprakasS mentions ths story of Aviraaraka (Chapter XXU) : 

In N: tSnknto (of Mnhima ?) it Is stated ^ “ad Kurantf 

3 the herono of this drama. An account is given in Jayaruangala’s commentary on 
Kamasutms about tho origin of name AvimSraka (Bombay Edo. 275) meaning literally 
Killer of Goa it. 

i # Paper read at Or. Confce s| Madras, 1921, i>y M. R. Kavi. 

2. Ed, Punjab Sans, serie ; Lahore, with Translation and Introduction by V. 
Venkatarai u 

3 fOqd'rsft- ^ I 

»T'3 v r^r * aft f |! 

4, srsiftff si«pr ^ f5f«i3Pt I 

#W*RTt^ II 

5. «pTiW3m?frf?r l 
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any royal comforts which he is forced to enjoy in the 
king’s company and is upset, and says: 

«ro srqr H«rfcr I 

m wrft 'imww I 3T?^RiRcrf^ JrrarszW q^rfir I **?rcr- 

«Tr-q> wftm: qfRq^r ?<r || 

The description of asrama is picturesque. The main story relates 
how Kara a got initiated into the mysteries of the bow on the false 
representation that he was not a ksatriya and how when ParaSurama 
discovered the fraud by chance he cursed Kartfa u Let your Asti, 
prove futile in need.” 

This plot appears a complement of Karnabhara, where Karna's 
kundalas were taken away on the pretext of a gift and if clubbed with 
Karnabhara may rightly lit in a dramatisation of Mahabharata. 

589. Bodhayana’s Bhagavadajjuka, a prahasana, is so named 

because BhagavUn namely Parivrat or Yogin and Ajjuka a hataera play 
the roll. Of the three commentators, one attributes it to BodhITvana, 
another to Bhara^a and a third leaves it anonymous. 1 A poet Bodha- 
vana is praised by Siikumara in his RagEnviracarita, a play of the 12lh 
century.® In the Mamandur inscription of I\IahencJravikramav.-«raian 
dated CIO A.D., Bhagavadajjuka is mentioned.® A quotation in it from 

X. El. JBOUS . El. by PrabhaEuasastri, Madras. Ed. .y Anujanaohau, Senda- 
mangalam, with the commentary of NSrayain {I'C, IV. 5492, 4385). 

Wat 

swiratff fwtr l 

5RT: 

This shows that NSrSyana also wrote commentaries on Bhavabhuji’e plays. 

Another comtnontary by Aryuja T s pnp'd R5ma i« yet uupdntod* For an aopey 
gxous commentary, see DC , XXL. 6437. 

a. ^,-hMfffr: i 

3. Bee under Mahondravikcamavarixian \)ost, 

.| " 3Rf qrv^r %«[:. anaff, qpSIWW, 

wq?, tpr.-, ” ifif l ^ 4 r ¥. n forays I 

qfoTTSHR:—srnoc;?^! (TTfqprq JJ WRWW I 
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ra^amasa, one of the oldest and basic works on Saqkhya philosophy 
and a classification of dramas in an ancient mode 1 amply attest its 
antiquity. 9 In any view the work must have belonged to about the 
beginning of the 1st century A.D. or earlier and never later than the 
4ih century A.D. 


This piny was “ apparently intended by its author to bring into 
ridicule the doctrines of Buddhism—a method, among others, which 
the Brahmins employed to stem the rising tide of that religion. The 
chief characters in the play are a Parivrajaka, or saint, his disciple 
Sandilya, and a young and beautiful courtesan. The play opens with a 
discussion between the master and the pupil on Hindu Pharma; but 
the attention of the latter is all for the young woman in the adjacent 
•;arden. As this one-sided discussion proceeds, the woman suddenly 
falls down dead from snake-bite. The young man is very much 
affected, but the older one seizes the opportunity to demonstrate to 
his pupil the powers of Yoga and transfers his soul into the body of 
the courtezan who presently rises up and continues the philosophic 
discussion. The beholders are very much surprised, but their astonish¬ 
ment is not diminished when the body of the Parivrajaka, which had 
fallen lifeless, starts up again and talks and behaves as the courtezan 
u ed to do. For, the agents of Yama had made a mistake in taking 
ihe Jiva of the girl and had returned to restore it, bu! finding her bod' 
; ,livo, iniu d her Jiva into the Parivrajaka’s frame.” 


590. To the beginning of the Christian era > r earlier must i >e 

referred, four bhapas edited as a. collection, Cai iruha.m. Iradition 
has coupled them as anterior to Kalidasa. 


(iff W®IPT Wit Siftie 'ftfe'UfW II 

,ind it is not unlikely that these four poets tiro named in order of lime. 
Parity of motife, likeness in humour and unity in aesthetics display 
their proximity and intimacy. References to Katantra school of grammar, 
to pattaka’s Vaisii a sulfas and to the stories of PStaliput,™ justify the 


inference of their antiquity. 


JrafcftRH I apt g q^gTin(%tfWW rt5g|^[w roqgw - 

a ' See Asokanath Bh»ttaoarja, lilu^ajuda^vka And some nm problems, (ft- 
Or. Ccude. 1926), and L'cabhalo.raewUi, BharMi, X. 47. 
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Vdraruci is mentioned as a poet by 
Em as a writer on rhetoric also. 

Vararuci describes the lives of Kuberadatfa and Narajanadafrfca. 1 



---r— Patanjaih SySmilaka 

itions him as a writer on rhetoric also. In Uwia\abhisarika 


592. Isvafadatla or Viresvaradatta wrote bhana Chlrta- 
vi r as am v ad a, The scene is laid in Patallputra and in the guise of a 
conversation the poet propounds the tenets of Karaasastra in all 
intriciicies.* The play is quoted by Bhoja and unlike many other play,: 
of the class has a sociological value. 8 


1. S. K, Do. gives date, 6 and 7lh century. Keith places thorn in 20C0 A.D. and 
later and W. Thomas (Centinary sup. to JRAS , 126-36, & JRAS (1924), 762) in the 
time of Harsa of Kanouj. 


Hero is an iustanoo of lino humour 
lover: 


emanating from a damsel and a philosophising 


ft gqfir: | 

I fcf:— 

^ qfaTT K^rr^q^f gorr 

qq qfqq suffer % \ 

«wqiqfJr--3Rl 3Wf tf 


2. Is he the same as King Isvaraseua ? 

In a Nazlk inscription in Arch. Sur. cj Western India, IV. 103, king Kvarasena 
son of Abhxra Slvadaffa is mentioned as a ruliug sovereign and f< is thought to hftvt 
reigued in the 3rd century A.C.” " Besides Mahai^cdrapa Hvarada^a is considered 

c .* reasonable grounds to have been an Abhira and iaia ooinfl show that he feigned soma- 
time between circa 236 and 239 A.C.” These dates are surmised by H. C. Chakdalk r 
w hw tM Kamvutra of Vats m am fl>, 31). See she BfcajpmwU! ludraji, 

. c *! <rn J ls ‘W 1800, 369) ana K. P. Rs.-^n, Catalogue of Coins of 
\ nof,kt a J Jy ’ i r S<l/ ‘ exsxiii • I>. ». liiMmdMlaa assigns Mvaw»4i»tt» to A.C, tsp". 
xJO) (Atch. Sur, India, Annual Rep, 1913-1, p. 2J0) ; and see a]«o his papers oU.^« 
G-urjards (JBP.AU, XXI, 130), 

3, For iustanoo here arc some questions anr .verod; 


(i) qwwm tqgi m frsMci f 

(ii) Hi^qT^Tt? ? 

(lu) W q qrgqr^Tgv: ? 

(iv; ?r;^ ^ ? 

Here i 6 something landnwry ol the aocinty of Vciya • 

W8<t *W£rfo 

q^nrrqfqiuisRmf ^ $rtft 
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593. Syamilaka was the son of Isvaradatta or Viresvaradatta. 
He calls himself an Udtcya. His Pad at adi taka 1 is qaoted by Abhinava- 
gupta, Kgmendra, Vallabhadeva and others. It describes the foolish 
actions of Visnunaga an orthodox Brahmin employed as Registrar of 
Royal Inscriptions and is intended as a satire of urban society. The 
scene is laid in Sarvabhaumendrapuram in Souragtra country. Vignunaga 
was hit on his head by a courtesan with her feet® and he sought 
expiation for it from an assembly of debauchees and they prescribe a 
hit with her other foot as the remedy. 4 


594. B5?a praises Adryakaja’: play.-, of variety of characters :* 

jRr&r ll 

lfar§acar 'la t Inf . 

U^saha is a species of dramatic composition. The commentary 
says: 

to $ nfowS <rarar & *raRr, rtR:- 

fmPtfW tfRfT? | 

595. Sudrakti, known as Indrapigupta, was a Brahmin of the 
Asraaka country. He was brought up along with a prince called Svati. 
SvaiJ quarrelled with him whiie at game in boyhood and the iil-feeling 
was nurtured as he grew in age. Among Sudraka’s friends was one 

1. Ed. by M. Ramaknshna Kavi, Madras. F, W. Thom;. , JR AS, (1924). 

2, Ako written as ByfllSUaka or SySm&U. ft is not likely that he was fcho same 
ai\ 'ire tearhor e* Mahimabhafcta or Buna’s internal uncle’s son mentioned in Har§a. 
carip*. SyamaJik* refer.-; to poets Budravorraan and Aryarakfifa and Aryaka, 

3. Vi ,i Aaaga thus deplores the inoidenb : 

gt jsgfe ! aRTfiRi 1 W iTOr wrfttpj— 

-mfifacr f^rr^r fesspnrrftRi I 
ftrcfir wi’t jfiTsrttrf^^ il 

4, 3tfa tf/RTHt— 

m*f3pror«iR, li 

For the identitioation of AdhyafcSja with Haryidova, caoR. Pteohotl, Nachrir 
dviiii Phil, liittf Kla^r* (19QJ), 185. 






misty). 



Bandhudatta. When once a Buddhist mendicant Sanghalikn inveigled 
SGdraka into a solitary cave and attempted assassination, S&draka 
overpowered the mendicant, killed him and escaped. Then he visited 
various cities, like Vidisa, Ujjain and Mathura and bis adventures were 
many. He seized the kingdom of Ujjain and became its king, but in 
grateful recollection of youthful associations he spared the life of the 
old king SvafJ.* He was well versed in the Rk and Sama Vedas, in 
mathematics, in the art of dancing girls and in taming elephant:... He 
was a votary of Siva, who favoured b'ta with his boons. He won 
many wars and had a glorious reign. lie performed Aswamedha, lived 
for 100 years and ten days and immolated his frame in fire, having 
duly annointed his son as sovereign. 8 Sudraka’s name as sovereign and 
poet has acquired a traditional dignity. His exploits and adventures 
are as glorious and charming as those attributed to Vikramadifc a and 
universal interest in their narration has contributed to gather around 
them many tales almost of a legendary nature. 

The celebrity of Sfldraka's reign has commended his name into n 
hereditary appellation in later royal dynasties such as the Ganga and 
Pallava and in this respect also he bears an analogy to Vikramadftya. 
Some lexicographers quote fcfudraka, Vikramaditya, Sahasanka etc., ns 
synonymous. 

596. Kathasaritsagara represents him as king of Sobhtlvafi and 
saved from imminent death by a Brahmin who gave up his life to assure 
the king a life of a hundred years. So says Vetalapancavimsati which 
calls him King of Vardhamana ; 1)asakdmaracarita alludes to his ad¬ 
ventures in successive incarnations; Har ; acarita makes him an enemy .a 
Candraketu, prince of Cakora ; and K-Mjambarl describes him as 8 he 
king of \ idisa. Rajafsaranginl mentions him as he type offinanv-'s 
and as predecessor of Vikraraadifya.® 

The story of his life has been the theme of several works. 4 
Sodrakacarita, an Akhvayika,® SWrakakathii of Rumila and Saumha, ;* 

1, This information is given in the prologue to 

SI. For trx Founlcr of th; Vil:rama Em ( JMtj . XU. 20t XIII, .006). A. 
Raagaswamy Sarasvat 1 * 3 4 , has now proper.ndod tho theory that the loan<tor of Viknr 
ditya, era was l5u4r.ika. 

3. Raj. IU, 313; L*vi t 107. 

4. ZDMG, XXVill 1J7 ; Keith, 8D , 

tj. Mentioned by V54igaiigh3!a in Uis commentary on K3vy Shard.. 

U2jalekhara mmee i* : 

;• i - M KRf^ < I q r ( 1! 
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597. In Yiracarita,* a heroic poem in 30 adhyayas Anantakavi 
narrates the events supposed to have taken^place at Pratisthana (Paithan) 
on the Godavari in connection with Salivahana (the conqueror of 
Vikram"uityn ofUjjain) and his son £>aktikumara. Sudraka is described 
as the friend and afterwards co-regent of Salivahana and of his son ^nd 
when the latter attempted to disembarass himself of his influence, he 
was overthrown and Sudraka himself became king. 

598 When did Sudraka live ? On this question, as usual in the 
studies of Orientalists, views are various. But the synchronism mentioned 
in Avantisundarikatha that Sudraka was a contemporary of Svati is a new 
standard for consideration, though this again depends on the unsettled 
chronology of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha, According to Paninas 
and Kaliyug; Rfijavpttaota, Simhaka Sri Satakarna, read variously as 
Sipvaka, Kyipraka, Sindhuka and Sisuka founded the dynasty in 2305th 
,ear after Yudhisthira’s coronation and the dynasty ruled for 506 years. 
The 24th in the line was Siva svati, the son of Mahendrasntakanii and 
he reigned bar 28 years from 2705th year of Yutjhistbira’s coronation, 
that is, 434 to 409 B.C. But Puranic chronology is discredited by 
modern scholarship ! Pargiter who now seems to be the authority 
whom modern historians adore gives * on the footing of inscriptions ’ to 
Andhra kings 230 B.C. to 225 A,D. 4 PuraOas give a list of 32 kings of 
whom the last that bore a name ending in Svati was &ivasvaf. ? the 2Ylh 
king of the bne- Sivasvoti was the earliest bearing the appellation 
after Hiila, who was first in the line Hala, alias Satavahana, inaugurr- 

1. Mentioned by Bhoja in Smoaravrakaia (XXVIII) : 

cnprmf^T: gjpcwqt w I fPiro * * * 

ana uloo {Ibid. XXX,) 

l 

^ Mt<ft marsf wiw I! 

and by Hemacindra in K&vyanuiriaaaa (Bom. Edn. 333). 

3, Mentioned by Bhoja and Abbh ava^iipta, 

para ^03 s jr<r($, Fo r an account ol SalivShana, &ce also the poem &21i» 
?5hanakath$ by Siyadte (para ^ 4 supra), 

1 . ihe I'uranu T ext of the Dynamics of the Kali aqe (0 -rd) -43, 71, basts) 
on H. T.uaors, “ A ns : of Btufcml i lnwuiptionB imm the eartlc A times to about 400 
AX-:' (»I. X, App.; »>4 V, Smith, Hit, 007-017. 
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ted the Katantra School of grammar and at his instance Sarvavarman 
wrote the Katantra system for speedy and easy instruction in 
grammar by the grace of God Kartikeya. If Satavahana Hala, the 
18th in the Andhra line of kings, lived according to Pargiter about the 
beginning of the 1st century A.D., it is likely that Sudraka who thought 
it fit to ridicule Katantra grammar 1 2 was a contemporary of a king 
Svati of Andhra dynasty ; that king was &ivasvati who ruled about 
81 A.D. Sivasvati ruled for 28 years. On this consideration Sudraka 
may be assigned to the end of the 1st century A. IX 

According to PurSnas, Sudraka ruled in the middle of the 5th 
century B. C. as Siva: wati ruled in 462-434 B. C. fl : — 





Puranic 

Pargiter’s 




dates 

dates. 




B, 0. 

A, D. 

1 . 

Simhaka Sri Swatikarna 

.. 

.. 834-811 


2. 

Krsna Sri SStakarni 


.. 811—793 


3. 

Srimalla Satakarni 

.. 

.. 793-783 


4. 

Purnojsanga 

•» 

.. 783-765 



1. BKR, (1875-G), 74 ; Belvalkar (Systems oj Sanskr? Grammar , SI) accepts 
the date 1st century A.D , for the origin of this School, 

2. See T, S, Narayanasastri, Age of 8ankara t Part 1. D, 92-100, where also, 
see for sources and varieties of names of kings. 

Wilson (Theatre I. G) gives 190 A.D. on the authority of Skanda Parana, which 
s*y*> Sudraka would reign 3293 years after Kali. A local MahSpnya of Paitbama 
siy8 hr founded a dynasty there in 372 A.D. (Arch, Sur. of Western India, III. 36). 
Other accounts make him the first of the Andhra Kings and say that the namo given 
as Sitfuka. Surul: *„ or Siprika elsewhere is an error for Sudr.Vka (JBflAS, XIII, 312). 

Lassen (lAlt, II. 966) is uncertain but is inclined towards 160 A.D. Pergusson 
(Indian and Eastern Aroh . 717 ; JRAS, (N.S) TV. 122) gives 31 B C. Wilford 
(As. Res, IX. 101) gives between 1st and 3rd century B.O. aud Prhjcep (Useful 
tables ; Arch Sur t of Western India , II, 132) 21 B.C.; Kccmul {Int. to Edu., Paris) 
sjiysBuddhism was then prevalent and asaigns between 250- G00 A,D. rather near the 
first. Weber ( CL, 205) refers to the use of tho word Ndnaka (Mrit. I, 23) as a term 
borrowed from the wins of Ranerki who reigned in 40 A.D,, and gives Sudrok* a 
subsequent date. M, Williams (DP. 471) gives 1st century A.D. Pisohel (bd, (o 
Srngaratilqfta) bases hia view on the v^rse cftJfSfffft: and males Graka 

contemporary of Dandin and Dandin the real author Mrechakatikd. Maedonell (SL, 
3G1) agree** with Pischell and gives data Gth century A.D. f • also Peterson (St*bh. 
I‘'0). Note this versa now found in Bh2sa*s CSru4a|t a and BfUaoarita. For criticism ei 
these opinions, sea K. P. Parab’s Introduction to Mr * i akalikd (Bombay), N. Ohatto 
pudhyaya, Mrcehakatika , a study, Bombay and Mysore, M. Nyaya* *tna . On the 
a ^thoi'ship of Mrechakaiika (JA8B, 193 200). For articles in ofchoi languages, seo 
ijchuyirr, s%b! t 88-9 and Bhutan (1924), 32. K. C, McheniHle [VrAt- of Sudraka 1 a 
M'-aohakctihii"} aseigus Sudraka to the mic tie of Gth eefitury A.D. J.‘ C. Gbatak (Date 
oj Ufcchakaiv: - j ontological d<?fa) fixes tho date lateu 3rd century B.O. 

73 
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Pur.lnic 

Pargifcer’s 




dates 

dates 




B.C. 

A.D, 

5. 

Sri Sajakami 

.. 

.. 765—709 


6. 

Skanda Swamin 

•. 

.. 709-691 


7 

Lambodtim 

.. 

.. 691—673 


8. 

Apitaka 


.. 673—661 


9. 

MeghasvSfci 


.. CGI—613 


10. 

Satasvati 

0. 

.. 613—631 


11. 

Skandasvatikarna 

.. 

.. 625—618 


12. 

Mrgendra Svatjbarna 

•. 

.. 618—615 


13. 

Kuntala Svatikama 

. . 

.. 615-607 


14. 

Saumya Svatikarna 

.. 

.. 607—595 


15. 

S ktasvStjkarna . • 

.. 

.. 595—594 


1G. 

Pnlorna SStakami or Puloman I 

,. 

.. 594—558 


17. 

Megha Sajakarni 

M 

.. 558-520 


18. 

Arista Satakarni 

• • 

.. 520—495 


19. 

Haia 

. , 

.. 495-450 


20. 

Purindrasena or Purikasona 

. . 

.. 485—464 

59 

21. 

Mandalaka 

. . 

.. 490- 495 


22. 

Sundara SStakarni 

. . 

.. 464-463 

80 

23. 

Cakora Sajakarni 


.. 463 

81 

24. 

Maheudm Satakarni 


462 


25. 

Sivafatakatpi or SivasvciU 


.. 462-454 

81 

26. 

Gan tain i?u|ra .. 


.. 434—409 

109 

,27. 

Puloman 11 


.. 409-377 

135 

28. 

Siva&i Sajakarui 


.. 877-370 

m 

29. 

Sivaskanda Sgf tkarni 

. . 

.. 370-363 

170 

30. 

Yaguaari Satakarni 

. . 

. . 362—344 

173 

31. 

Vajayfiri Satakarni 


.. 314-338 

205 

32. 

0an4nUi SStakarni 


.. 338-335 

209 

23. 

Puloman III 

• • 

.. 335-322 

218 


599. Mrcchakatika, i play in 10 acts, describes the loves of 
Carudatta and ¥asan|a.-ena. Carudat^a was a virulous Brahmin of 
affluence. He lost his fortune but did not forsake his piety. Vasanta- 
send, a a artesan, was enamoured of him and his qualities, and sens 
valuable jewels to him covered up in a carl used by his child. Sahara, 
the brother-in-law of the reigning king Palaka, was in love with Vasanfa- 
senfi. But Vasantasena did not receiprocate the love. Sahara assault¬ 
ed Vasantasena as a result of which he fell down stunned and 
unconscious. Thereupon Sahara accused Carudatta as the murderer 
and the pro'6* min ended in a sentence of execution. In the meantime 
Ya. m fcasena had »©covered and she appeared on the scene of execu¬ 
te rn just in time to save Carudatta. shout the same time, a revolution 
is said to have orcured in the s‘nlo. vn.tka, whom Carudatta rescued 
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fison, marched upon Ujjain deposed king Palaka and installed 
himself on (he throne and Carudatta was in grateful appreciation of the 
kindness made one of his chief officers. 


600. There are commentaries on the play by Ganapati, 3 by 
Bpthvidhara,® by Ramamayasarman, 4 by LalladikSita, 5 by Snnivasa- 
carya,' 0 by Vidyasagara, 7 by Dharananda. 8 

60!. “ The Mrechakatika ” says Wilson “ is in many respects the 

most human of all the Sanskrit plays. 1 here is something strikingly 
Shakesperian in the skilful drawing of characters, the energy aud life of 
the large number of personages in the play, and in the directness and 
clearness of the plot itself. It is a ten-act prakarana or comedy of 
middle class life, and the scene is laid in the city of Ujjain. The subject 
of the plot is the love and marriage of Carudatta, a brahman merchant 
reduced to poverty by his generosity, and Vasantasena, a rich courte. 
an. In the third act there is a long and humorous account of a burglary 
in which stealing is treated as an art or science provided with rules and 
conventional procedure. The chief value of the Mrcchakatika, aside 
from its interest as a drama, lies in the graphic picture it presents of a 
very interesting phase of everyday life in and nt India. The elaborate 
description of the heroine’s palace in the fourth act gives us a glimpse 
of what was considered luxury in those days. The name 1 Clay O rt 
is taken from an episode in the sixth act, which leads to the finding ot 
heroine’s jewels in the terra cotta cart of tho hero’s little son and to 
their use as circumstantial evidence in a trial. This complicate:, the 
plot until all is resolved in the denouement.” 


602. The discovery of the play Carudatta, and its attribution to 
Bhasa has led to very serious conjectures in literary history on the origi¬ 
nality of this play, on the identity of Bhas i and of Sudraka and of the 


1. Ed. with various commentaries every where. Translated into i owlish prose and 
verso by A. W. Rid-' with an infcroducti. n {BOB, Harwavd) J by Wilson, Theatre* X» 
182 and partly by K. 13. Parab (Bombay), for t-: • \?latioa into various other Europe**.; 
languages, Lae Schuyler, Bill. 87. 

2. CO, I. 405. 

3. Ed. by N. B. Godabole, nh ) by K, P, Ruab (Bombay). 

4. Ed. by V. Mujumdar (Calouita). 

5. Ed. by N. B. Godabolu (Bomb < j). 

El. Madras. 

' • Ed, Calcutta, 

b, DP t >ixi, o 175 Ho was sou of R&oxabal 9 It* was ;u’po.. :d by 1314 A.-J. 
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of the classical literature before the Christian era. 1 2 3 Caradatfca, 
as extant, extends only to 4 acts and it is there incomplete and so far 
as these four acts go Mricchakatika is about a copy of it. “ The first 
acts of the two plays differ very little except that Vasantasena is pur¬ 
sued by two persons in Carudatfca, while she is pursued in Mritcha- 
katika by three persons, namely Vita, Chela and Sakata. In the 
second Act of Carudatta are not found the characters Madhura, 
Dyutakara and Darduka of Mritchakalika and the sham Vasantasena 
to turn a parivrat, but not a Sakya Sramanaka as in Mritchakalika. 
In ibe third Act the plot is the same in both the plays. In the fourth, 
where Vasantasena ha overheard the conversation between Madana 
and Sajjalaka, Vidushaka has stepped in to carry out his mission, and 
Sajjalalra appears before Vasantasena only after Vidushaka is gone 

unlike, in Mriiilmkalika/'® 

The light thrown on the life of SCUlraka by Avmitkundankatha- 
ara helps to trace the real intent and import of (he Mrcchakatikri. 
Aryaka appears to bo Buclraka and Caruda^a to bo fcjUdruka's friend 
hBimUuidstta* 

603. Vaiisafajacttritra, or Vmavfisavadatta, 4 does not give 
the name of its author but it resemble in dramatic character the plays 
attributed to Lhasa, “In a manuscript of Vallabh adeva’s Subhasitavali 
preserved in thr? Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, the naodi verse 

1. While advocates of authorship of Carudatta say tb it Mrcchakntika was a 
L&er cnlargemeub of Carudatta, the opponents say that Carudatta was an abridgment of 
Mrcchakatika. There are now springing up scholars who t' Dk Lhasa wa a poet of the 
Court ol Budraka. 

2. As summarised by rp . Ganapathi Sir^tri in his Introduction to CaiudaHa. In 
hie introduction to Sva pna*Vaci;vadalt3 (xxxviii ct i:>cq.), he gives instances of common 
and similar pi-sages, 

3. A, Kangaaathi' Sarasvati (Jftly, XII. 271) also suggests that Vasanta:ena 
means Malaya who was hurt by KuntalaBatak&rnf (See Kainusutra) and the labcr 
may mean BakSta. Tho kuown epigraphies! dale for PurikaSena (20th Andhra kiug) 
in o' 1 A.D, and Kunjala J§5|akarni (13th Andhra King) lived according to the Purana. 
130 years before Purikiisona. That would place Kuntala’s accession about 80 B.O. 

K. P. rlayaawal, Bhandarkar and P, D. Gunc also attempted to extract histori¬ 
cal information from Mroohakatika, / jording to. them king Pradyo u. cf Tjjjain had 
two cone Gopftlaka and Palaka and a daughter Vu.avadaH'a. Pftlaka appears to have 
ascended the throne after his brother either because hie eldest brother abdicated or b 
died leaving hid eod young. This child Aryaka of tho play later on dethroned PSlaka, 
prolKibly with tho hoip ol his aunt’s husband U^ayana, who thus gained power and 
iufl i ioncc over Ujjain, 

4* TC , lit, 3390, So riays tho author of haku>AaI«h)arc2L (in QM* Library), 
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is quoted under Sudraka. 1 This reference coupled with the graceful 
language and the similarity of style where the word “ Kuvalaya ” is 
often used (a character of Sudraka’s works), lends an authority to 
Vallabhadeva's citation. Mahasena, King of Ujjain, had a daughter 
Vasavadatt.a of marriageable age. Instructed to marry her to a suitable 
prince, he did penance and fe^iva, pleased with it, blessed her with a 
husband of specified qualities, all of them excellent. The king was at 
a luss to know who that prince was and when his ministers assembled 
rejected the names of several contemporary kings, Darsaka of Magadha, 
Satamanyu of Matsya, Subahu of Sindku and others the minister 
Vasuvarma lighted upon Vatsaraja of Kausafabi, as ’he object of Siva’s 
description. Bn* Vatsaraja was proud and inaccessible. They thought 
of moans of bringing him round. Because Vatsaraja in the garb of n 
throw dust on a sage and was cursed to be imprisoned through 
un elephant, tho minister devised the fratngom by .Ulurlng him by an 
artificial elephant, for in tho capture of elephants Vatsaraja was in 
expert. So the elephant was made and stationed in the woods. The 
perfection of its form baffled all reality. News reached VaLciraja that 
a splendid elephant had entered his forest and off went he to capture 
it with the aid of his Veenft. Ghoscivali. As ho approached the 
elephant, then came out hidden warriors and Vatsaraja v\ js over¬ 
powered and taken to Ujjain where he was kept an honourable captive. 
His minister Yaugandharayana affected much pain at the loss of 
Vatsaraja and proclaimed his proposed immolation in fire at once. In 
the presence of the bewailing population. Yaugandharayana entered the 
are, but by the help of Tiraskaririi-vi^ya, became invisible, l ie put on 
the garb of a lunatic and entered the city of KauUmbl at night, in the 
description of which the poet cannot be too far ppreciaod. 9 In the 
meantime Aaugandharayann contrived to lei loose an elephant in rut 
from Kausambi on Ujjain and when none there was to prevent its 
havoc, Vat a raj a was temporarily let out for its subjugation. This ho 
did with ease and he sc Vasavadaa.fi watching his movements from 
the apartments of the palace. The dawn of love was instant end the 
impression that she made on Vatsaraja is exquisitely delineated. The 
lovers were pining. Mahasena’s minister Balankayaua noticed tho 

i. qma ■ =Riq?w7m^f*i =; rq; i 

m sr gifrg || emb;.!ding Ofiya t rlmao [. ra, 
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^nctmalion and suggested to the king that Vatsaraja should be made to 
instruct Vasavadatta iu Vina. Yaugandharayana by this time was able 
to interview Vatsaraja and moved by the sight of his sorrows blessed 
him with a near victory. Day by day the association of the lovers in 
the course of musical instruction was fanning the tire of love and in a 
short time the mutual enchantment v/as in a climax. Here follows an 
Antarnatika, with a regular Prastavana. Then follows a scene in 
which Vasavadatta having reached the perfection of her tuition, 
exhibits her arf in music and dancing. The bewitching poses and 
movements tended to enslave Vatsaraja’s mind and there remained 
only an open expression of the mutual fascination. This was accom¬ 
panied by messages of the maids and exchange of a ring. On a day 
when the townsmen were regaling themselves in a festival on the 
Narmada bank and when the king was out on a hunting excursion, 
Yaugandharayana by the merit of his charms created an apparent fire 
in the palace and in the midst of the confusion of attempted escapes, 
the lover- escape to Kausambi on their favourable elephants Nalagiri 
and Bhadravali to the amazing joy of his subjects and a Bharatavakya 
is its own. The play is available in full only for the first three acts 
and for the rest there is only the collection of verses, so that it is not 
possible to say what was the theme of the sub-play, It closes with the 
expression of VaUaraja's devotion to Vasavadatta, a description of her 
charms and a diversion on the Vina,” Here are verses worthy of 
Sudraka : 


pt! 55^fr: 

604. In Ksemendra’s Aucityavicar -v rca (p. 152), there is a 
quotation fr m some work of a poet jpipaka in which Vinayavati 
figures : 3 OTT 

dWr qqfc ftqfitar <4 qra^faewr-- l 
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We have seen that Pandin expressed that Sudraka, after his con¬ 
quest, compiled a work, in which he described his own experiences. It 
is conjectured that Vasavadatta represented VinayavafI, Yaugandhra- 
yana personated Bandhudatta and the story of V atsaraja and his 
amours with Vasavadatta while in confinement in Mahasena’s palace 
have been suggested by Sudraka’s love ofVinayavatf, engendered 
while imprisoned in the days of King Swati ;ind by his elopemer.t with 
the help of his friend Bandhudatta. 1 2 3 

605. Padmaprabhrtaka,* a humorous Bhana, describes the 
amours of Maiadeva* and Devadattfi and their successful union through 

1. ^51 | 

qpdf II Avantisunda.ikathn. 

For a detailed account of this play by M, R\makrishna Kavi, see Kalu I, parts 
8, 9. 10 and 12. 

2. Fd. by M. Ramakmn, Kavi in GaturbhSni (Triohur) with a valuable iutroduo- 
tion. TC, III, 3895, Hemacaudra quotes the verse 

(Kavyanusasana, Bombay edn. 198. 

3. :\Iula(Jev.i wa 3 according to Avar, jisuno e ika|has5ra the founder of Fllichpur 

(Acalapuraj, Thoro are many legends about Mulatjeva. Ka{bSsar i thdgara (Tarangas. 
89 , 124 ) gives an account of him as the friend of \ ikraraSditya and as having won a 
bride at pataliputra. Ks emend ra’s KftlSlvilSsa proceeds as if related by MuLad ove 
Maiadeva was also known as in ivarnisuja, Ralanka., . Mulabbidra and Kharapata. In 
Majjavilasa Kapaiili* s»y* rqfOxpfb) q i T «T II 

In Kadambarl, BSna s-j .1 ,, of VindhyStnvi 

5i^t<rfrar ^ I 

VipulS is I>vada$l*Vs sister in this play ladmaprabhrt .k.j, and Sisa in a friend of 
Mubdeva. Hai§aeari|» (VI) says atfcKftfRWWJ 

fiwnfa:. He,™ fij-Bfr b a misprint 

for (See on this Paper by A. Uangruiwauni Sar.isvati, JUy, XIV, 99: XV, 51 

MattfivilAsaprahasana alludes to a work of Mulideva on theft, Tn Mfochakatika where 
Sarvalika the burgler dilutes upon the intricacies of the nr' of housebreaking. 
must have had T\!uUdevft*s exp) itn in mind. Avantisi.udnrlkajbu bns » verse 

a WW I 

. II 

The rest of tho lino in lost ’wtiluib probv '. vilu b o souio work 0' Muli-ieva. 
^‘adevait also kuown to have been a poet. Malad®v >kaib*i {Mitre X) says that he 
was a kicked prinoe of PStalipujra, who having t-eon b vi shed regained favour of the 
king through the good otlicas of a prostitute Devu4*i|S> 
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endeavours his friend Sasa. Sanghallka a rival lover is intro¬ 
duced, and a person of this name appears in AvantisundariknthS as 
plotting to kill king Sudraka. One of the characters Datt.akalasi 
condemns the Katanira School of grammarians as against the school of 
Fanini. Reference is made to Dattaka, author of VaisikasQtras, who 
vegan hi, work with the syllable Om. This play is a line specimen of 

p..etH- art and distinctly ranks among the best known works in Sanskrit 
literature. 


606. Puspadimtaka, or PuspabhO.^aka is a prakaratia, in 
■. bu-U the heroine is a kulaja. It is mentioned by Abhinavagupja and 
lAianika and a fairly good summary of the plot is given by Kuntaka. 2 

1. Sec for instance, tli9 verse from which tlio play got its nvme : 

c ni iirr^rcf li 

The description of a ball play is tine : 

i & fi r .* 

§ qwmn || 

and -o is tho first lapse of an amorous damsel : 


Jnw^rf?Ttgcg?rifsr wm-. n 

c. (*) *i ; §:TSRi i dfr t? 

•' *i *?•{% I wit Idrfc: 

iftqR^qovir^qr (?) % sr^'ifr 

1 ?£<££[ |—AbhinavabhSrati 

(ii) sr^ra^Rt i^^^r^rnrr^pnfCTrf; -isrrcH*wrft- 

WSi-freHPT! T?qfTfy^cr:( ? q) 

wwurft | w T-q^r* &t| — 

M* r -rRrtJi^prx?ri%ftew/R?: (?) ^qfrqrFtflrqr^qi (?) wF^ti^3t*tfra:qj£tfr 
m-sz.hj fr3«ri£%a4 tfRftraratJpsrqseft -awuHiq *rf«igq%<f vfum spfeqfiwr- 
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fiudradntta, a friend of Muladeva won over a concubine of ihe latter 
and Muladeva vowed to seduce the wife of Samudradatta. Samudra- 
^atta secrectly married Nandavanfi. Muladeva proclaimed by niava 
that Nandayanti was married to him and on his complaint Samudra- 
dat{;a was banished. His wife was kept in a cell, but Samudradatta 
managed to visit her in nights and when her pregnancy was known 
she was suspected by her father of unchastity, and sent out. She took 
shelter in the house of a Sahara. Samudradatta returned and his 
marriage was proved, but when he hesitated to accept her on account 
°f the pregnancy, his servant Kataha proved to him that <»n the 
night of his visit, he gave a ring to Nandayanti at the conjunction of 
the constellations Punarvasu and Tasya and the boy was born in 
Visakha. Samudradatta was convinced, and he and Muladeva again 
became friends and all ends well. 


607. Harsa or Hareha-Vardhana was the son of Prabha- 
karavartlhana 1 and Yasomatl . 2 He bore titles Prajapaslla end 

^n&smfSR; 

emrcrjrrJRjrw-f *?<fpjwwtr: wirc^Rqi- 

i aar =«r *rr “ 

?FRRt%£ ^fbrgrt fwmrRRSRF.1R9T JRcT a gfe:” — Vakrokfijivita. 

rrsR^iT ^ ir-ROR JROTfWnr 

WFfgmar i swr jRR-rg, 

5?f^^r¥ | irfiT5R!T'a ) i%3Rrf;'r^ra :: ^r 3TR ; 3?i r f*R *n?F<j{RRA?r 
(jy^^osunpimraa, f&efiwft swRRirfiiftisi, fttfnRgrg# ^ofrc- 
iWHfridRi 3Rrar&R<j a^r irfiwPr 

3*ni?ci!Tt%: a^RR^niRwa vawwf’i <;l«rmrwt#w, 

g^wf^aai^a: wwaratwre&r 

5m«r HTR-fr fewft—| am a?%a?jf?i, tCtr l 

Dainnpa, 

f^nr n note and extracts by ll. Hamamurtl, nee JORS, l V. 7B, 

*’ F or a collection of J.d« ver-'c • , s o P.W. Tbonmp. Kav 1. and Per : n, Sti;- 1 :, 
** * ,( ' r * oii, i t aring thog* liile:*, ?.ee Burn, JRAS, (ItfOO), B4.'>. 
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laditya. Mis capital was Dhaneswar arid Kariauj. His father attained 
considerable success in his wars against the neighbouring countries of 
Malawas, Gurjaras and Huns. Rajyavardhana was his elder brother and 
Riljyasri his sister. In an expedition against the king of Malwa to weak 
his vengeance for wrongfully confining Rajyasri, Rajyavardhana was 


though successful treacherously slain by the vanquished king’s allv, 


Sastlnka, king of Bengal. 0 ilarsa ascended the throne in 604 A.D. and 
started an era in his name. 8 Having recovered his sister, Ha r sa 
overran Northern India in five years and reigned happily till 647 A.D. 
Within six years of his accession, Ilarsa came to hold sway over the 
whole of the Ganges basin including Nepal and over the whole of the 
Hindustan including Orissa. Ilis attempt to become overlord of .South 
India was furstrated by hi: defeat at the hands Calukya Pulakesin. 


Himself a great poet his court was the resort of learned men 
on -hom-he conferred munificent gifts. The Chinese iravell&r Hieun 
Tsang visited his capital during his Indian tour and he gives an ex¬ 
cellent account of his court and administration. 4 Bana, Divakara and 
May Ira were poets of his court® and in his 1 iarsnrcrfta Buna describes 
the life and greatness of his patron. 


1, Fm> the ca neology of the family, see Gupta Ins. No. 62 ; 702, IV. ‘20-', 1. 07 ; 
JR AS (196), 840 ibid (1900), 446. Fora full account., 0. V. Vaidya’s XI, 1!. 
1-100 and Parekb'fl Lift of llarsha (in mabratti). 

0. SisSoka’s kingdom probably became subject to Hai§a 1« ter on, see El, Vi, 


143) 

3. For Inscriptions dated in ibis era, sec Keilhorn, IA XXVI. 32; also El, V. 
App. Nos. 028-47. 

4. Beal, Life all Travels of 1’liucn Tsancj (Paris) Records ; Watt civ, Iliucn 
Chuan's Travels in India (Londoi ). 

On ifarsideva generally, see C. Francisco, Sui Dr ami atiribuiti a t Jlarslremaea, 
Naples ; Maurice L. Ettingtunsen, liar skarardh ana , Emperor and poet (Louvain), an 
exhaustive m ;qograp!i ; K. M. Paimikar, Sri llarsha of Kanouj , Hominy ; S. J. 
Warren, Honing Harsha Van KdHyakubja (The Hague); V. LmUh, fill, 335-369, 
Orj(y?n til>lory ./India, 165-171. 

For inscriptions relating to see 7.4, VIT. 19G : XI. 308 ; XU. 234 ; XIII, 

70,421 ; XVII. 146; XIX. 40, 151; XX. 119; and generally see Aufrecht, ZDUC. 
XXVa. 98; CO, I. 764 ; Petcison, PR, IV. 138; JBRAS t X. 88 ; XYl. 179 ; 
Bhandackar, BR, (1897), XX. 11 ; Fleet, Cl/, 111. 931, 171 note. 

For all virgcB quoted in the anthol- gies see F. W. Th« mas, Kav. .117-122. 

5. I^magupt.^ in NfeVasSi’aaStc vnriti (JJ) siys 


7. j.jn is quoted a? RSjaA'ekb .cVu in J dhana’s Sukjir.iulddvali (•' >UtAS t XVII. 
67 71), 

«rr rr*f[% qi-' 5; f: I «rr«rafwt: l\ 
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508. It is a matter of controversy whether King* IlarSavanlhana was 
the author of or at least the patron of the author of the three dramas 
Katn^vali, Nagiinanda end Priyadarsika. It is said in Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa that one of the objects of poetry is wealth and as an 
illustration is added I 1 From this it has 

been suggested that * Bana ’ or * Dhavaka ’ according to the readings 
taken, was the real author and the king purchased the authorship from 
them for a price. This statement of Mammata may be correct ho far 
as it goes, but there is very little other evidence that these dramas par¬ 
ticularly were written by phavaka or Bay a and were so paid for. It 
may be that in appreciation of some good poetry written by these poets, 
the king showed his munificence. 


In the absence of definite evidence that king Ilar.javardhana was 
the author or proprietor by purchase of these works from Bnna or 
phavaka, it is a matter for consideration, who was the I{ar$a$eza 
mentioned in the prologues of these plays as their author,® 

609. So far as it is known, King 11 arsa v a rdha n a has not been 
called HarSadeva in any of his inscriptions or by Bana in his Harsacarita. 
Fven in the anthologies, the name Iiarsndeva is used* and the verses 
there are quoted from 'hese three dramas and verses quoted under the 
name of Har^avardhana are not traceable in these dramas. Kalhaya 
mentions king HarSa-Vikramiiditya of I’jjain, as the patron of 
Matfgupf.a * If there is no cogent connection between king Ilarsa- 

1. Among commentators on KSvyaprakihS, who read ‘ DhSvaka ’ arc dnyarama 
VftidyattStha, Nagoji.d’aramamtnda, Naradmh . and AcyutarSv i. (See V3iuan3o2cya's 
edition of KavyapruUis i, 8-9 Brahnie and Paranjpr {Introduction to Nft 0 an;'.nda) ; 
II. H, Wilson (Theatre, II. 259, 346) and Piadval, OO.l, XX'IIX, 1235 11 accept this 
view. P. Ifall, (-JASB, XXXI, ± 1-13, Infc, to Vascv) says that Band’s claim is as 
good as DbSvaka’s. E. P. Cowell (Prof, to Boyd’s Ndg5nanda) and Macdouell (SL, 362) 
say Bana was author of R.’tnSvali and 1 )havaka of X3glnan4<i> Web:: {IL, 2 M, *2 ? 
212, 213) attributes RataSvali to Bana. Henry [lnt t Lit. 295-313), Httinyhou.xu 
(/.c. 93-102), S. Kooow (Das Indt she Drama. 7j-iX M. Winternitz (Iud. Lit. Ilf, 
226), Bevi (2’f, 131 196). and E. Winch's.-u, (Vr. cf Int. Cr i&iial Cowjrcs: (1884) II. 
93-95), accepts HarsVs authorship. For a su nnarv o» then.' views, aco Int, to 
Priyadarsika (Col. liu. Series), uxi. 

2. See for a learned disco sien, by SaradaraujinRav, In', to Hatnavali (Ciiculta.) 

3. Sep F.W, Thomas, Kav< 1U7 and I^tetaon, 6 \bh, 138 

1. See para 068 supra. 

*fmn. gwrfirsr1 
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vardhana, and these dramas, it is quite likely that this Harsadeva was 
that king Harsa-Vikramaditya. Abhinavagupfca, Saradatanaya, and 
Bahurupamisra quote verses from a commentary on Niityasastra by 
a Harsa. It is equally likely that Harsa, the writer on dramaturgy, was 
the author of these plays. 

A king HarSa is mentioned a a great poet by several writers of 
successive centuries. * 1 * 3 Buna eulogises Ilarsa’s poetic genius.* ITsing 
iecord^ that king Siladitya versified the story of Bodhisatva Jitnu-* 
tavahana, he had it performed by a band accompanied by dancing and 
acting and thus popularised it in his time.” 8 Soddhala enumerates 
Vikramadit.ya, Sri Harsa, Munja, Bhojadeva &e. as Kavindras 4 * and 
eulogises Harsa. 6 Jayadeva cites llar^a along with Bapa, Riimila 
Sauraila etc.® paraodaragupia gives excerpts from Rajnavali and calls 
i‘ the work of a royal author. 7 

Besides verses from the three plays, about a dozen verses, are also 
quoted in the anthologies as Ilarsa’s. 8 Two Buddhistic poems of 
devotion Suprabhat»as|otra in 24 verses and Astamahasricaifcya- 
samskarast£>tra (in > verses) are also attributed to him. 9 

In Bhoja's j§rogctraprakS*a (chap. xx) there is the followiug verso quoted; 

-yrarsr crsprt: 

cUTffr^qfSfri'^'Tr-ls:: w sst 

So ii> fCrai} Stiuay Vi BbavapiakSfo (Vll). 

qfcq; ftqr II 

1 . See l J ciyu<Jarsika (COS. Int. xli.). 

а. vw-rwt ■ I *r qrafHtfrw: ll 

Hd' : v itit/v (Bombay Edn,) 70, 36. 

A »x o. I of the Buddhist Belig : ou iu India and the Malay Archipelago (Tr, by 

TabrkUhU, 103), # 

•i . t. ‘i vtjasuudan, ( 60 S), 150. 

v Mm ysrqftqffig qrfi% q*p*g I 

qq fasffcffc w g*r u 

б. ^co para 667 supra. 

7. He quotes tho verao Sfpft I 

3. 8 ey Thomas, Kav. 117*30. 

:J. KUinghotvieu, l.c. 163-175, MS 1 70 ; Thomas, JiiAS (1003) 703-723; & Jjovi. 

Transaction* vf the U\tm\aH&*dl Conjrcss vf Orientalists, Leiden (1891), XL 1* 

139-203. 
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610. Ratnavali 1 a natika in four acts, describes ^e ^ret oves 
of King Udayana and Sagarika, an attendant on the queen Vasava^. 
Private intrigues are arranged but discovered by the queen Aft 
may vicissitudes the heroine turns out to be Ratnavah a Ceylon 
princess, whom a shipwreck has brought to ajanas c 
plot is unconnected with mythology, but is based on a historical 

epic tradition, which recurs in a somewhat different form 


in Soma- 


deva’s Kathasaritsagara. —.— - - Va.avaHmta 

of the King, it forms a sequel to the popular love-ston o • 

U i, . impos.ibl. to say whether the poet modlhed the mam ou, me 
of traditional story, but the character of a magician who conjanM 1 
vision of the gods and a conflagration is his invention, as w 
incidents which are entirety of a domestic nature.’ 

There are commentaries by (Bhimasena, Mudgaladeva) ,* Govin4a, 
I'rakrtaciirya,® J. Vidyasagara,* K. N. NySyapancanana, S. C. Chakra 


U1 O ill ’ - ~ ~ - - 

As concerned with the second marriage 


vartii* Siva,® 


R. V. 


Kysnamacarya,’ 

V. S. Aiyar" and by NarSyapasastri Nigudkar 14 


Laksma'.'asuri, 10 


,« S. Ray, 


611. Ksemendra’s drama LaUlara^amala appears to hate ha a 
similar plot.' There is .his quotation in his Aucityav.caracarca 

(PP. 140-2). 


1. Ed. everywhere. On Rajuavali generally, six; R. O. I m > ’ ^ ^ UJ7). 

M. Williams, TW, 505 ; G. Buhlcc; On the author zhv$ of the Ra £ C**. 

». Hall, JW. to Vasacatltrfla, 16- La ; J. J. Mayor (Dau 'aragupta * 

Leipeig ; S. C. Vidyabhushau, Data of Ratnavali, Manabouh*, 1., , «• • • ' 

chary a, Int. to Edrf. (Srirangam) , U I. a very ^ f « 

Bib. 9; Buhlor, On the authorship of Ratnavali, l-l, lb - > ; . s n , L1 , 

Saradatanjau Ray's Int. to Ed. (Calcutta) contains a y.*lua o in ^ 

IStr. I. 856. Tr. into English by Siradaraujan Ray (OJcutta), -y_ ‘ Fot 

(Dacca); by Wilson, Theatre, II. 255-319; by Bidhu ». « 
translations into other languages, see Schuyler, MM, w, 

2, Maodocell, SL, 302. 
cn, X. 492. 

Ed, Bcmbhy. 

CC, It. 115. 

Ed. Calcutta, 

Ed. Calcutta. 

Ed. Daooa, 

UR, III. 31. 137. 

Ed, Calcutta. 

Ed. Madras. 

1-d* Sriauiganit 

Ed. Kumbakonam. , .. ivl 

Ed, by K, M. Joglckar with an English intiv luoUon (bo 


3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 
11. 
12 . 
13. 
lie 


Ho was sou ot fryainbaka. 
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r%d q ? i 2 j5rr% ^r^fq -jfff qg tariff q sfaq 
qi% *rj sqqi q 3T3ftf eqRtrrr Frfraq; I 
fRrcmar gq^r swraraji rwras? 


ww "Tfr^nqRJTd qmrfq qr qgib ll 



^ 'fRr-’srcsr ^qqmgrqcf %5%q ??Hw^r§ 

I R^i q ^rr%...q %r!( v €f^'7qrRi|^Ri ^fofnrimr^rffRiwrr- 
TOTrfq^ qraqfr^q u 


612 . Prtyadaraika, a natikii in four acts, is a reflection of 
Ratnavali. Dridhavarman, King of the Angas, having betrothed his 
daughter Priyadarsika to King Udayana prepares to take her to him. 
Meanwhile the Kalinga King overcomes and imprisons him. Priya- 
darnika after Some vicissitudes is admitted to the harem of Udayana 
by his commander, under the name of Aranyika, a maid*servant to the 
queen, lhe king is enamoured of her and his secret intrigues are as 
usual discovered by the Queen. Aranyika L imprisoned by her, but 
noi long after this, she is recognised as the Anga princess Priyadarsika, 
her own maternal cousin. Bitten by a serpent the heroine is in a swoon 
and the king revive her. The story ends with her happy presentation 
to the king by the queen herself . 1 

There is~a commentary by R. V. Krsnamacarya.* 

613 . N&tgananda* in four acts “ describe: fhe story exactly as 
related in the Kathasaritsagara (Taranga XXllj of Jimuiavahana, a prince 
- f the Vidyadhaias, who, swayed by sentiments of universal love, relin¬ 
quishes his kingdom to ene his parents in the forest. There iu the 
Malaya mountain he falls in love with the daughter qf the Gandharva 
King; and roaming about by chance, fresh from the wedding, ho hears 
that the King of Serpents has made peace with Garud and stipulated 
to offer i serpent each day to the kite. The heart of the prince is 
moved. He resolves to save the life of that day's victim even at the 

1 . On Priyadarftka generally. G. Steady ; Int. to Kdn (Paris). F. Oimmiuo 
(o. c. XXXI. 1 - 18 ). K, V, Krishuami :harya. Int. to Fdn (Sarnug m No, 8 ). 
M. Schuyler, Bill. 2 . 

2 . Ed, Srirangam ; (with an iutroduotioa Ly the < uinnentator). Ed. by J. Vidya* 
tagam; Ed. V. D. Gadre, (Oof Un. series) with translation by G. K. Nariman 
A. V, W. Jackson and C. J. Ogden, and an elaborate introduction. 

J. In a macuf cripfc preserved in the Pa tan Library dated £h mvat 1258 , the name 
of the author is giv. u as hrj Qur§<i (see Pit, V.) 
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of tils own. Garuda finds oui that by mistake he has harmed the 
disguised prince and overpowered with grief learns that abstinence 
from cruelty is the highest virtue on earth. The play ends with the 
appearance of the Goddess Gauri, who revives the prince to life.” 


There are commentaries by Atnhararaa, 1 by N. ( . Kaviratna, 3 by 
Sivararaa* and by Srinivasacarya. 4 There is a poem called Nagananda. 5 

Other dramas 6 composed on a similar purpose and style <>f com¬ 
position are the Lokananda of Canfiragomin f and SanticaritrrF **1 
unknown authorship. 

624. “From the invocation to Buddha in the Nandi and the circum¬ 
stance that the play describes the incidents of Buddha’s life in his work 
as Jimutavahana, it is possible to say that the pin • has a Buddhistic 
coloring, but it may be too soon to affirm that the main purpose oi it 
is to illustrate a Buddhistic doctrine ul univers al humaneness, Th<. 
rule of compassion is inculcated in all ancient Hindu Ethical I mature 
and is essentially p re-Buddhistic in its origin. Garuda is an Aryan God 
and the appearance of the goddess Gauri and shower of neciar 
marking the happy culmination are Hindu in their core .’ J 


On N5g5nanda generally. kco S, Bual {The Acad r my, XXLV. 217; F. Oimmino, 
Pcoc. 13th ln(, Gong, of Orientalists, Leiden (1902), 31 ; S. G. Bbanap. lot. toF/hi, 
(Bombay). G. 1>. Brahme :.n i S M. Paranjape, hit. to Edn, flundon); s. C. Hay, 
Int. to Edn (Calcutta); M. Schuyler, Bill. 9. YVVbtr, 207. Burgos:* (1.1,1,140) 
gives an excel Tut English nummary, 'lr. into English by N, G. YhidyarMun 
(Calcutta), by P. Boyd (London), by S. 0. Bay (Calcutta) and by VasudevaobaHar 
(Madras) with a summary of Tbe plot; by ft. T). Karmarkar (Poona) with notes and 
introduction and by L. V. Ramaohendra Iyer, Madra.-. uid by F. V. Ttamonu. iswami 
with lot,. Trn, and not-os, Madras, 

1. CC % 1.233. He isprobally different from tho commentator, RSma id DC, 
XXI. 8414. 

2. Ed. Calcutta. 

3. Ed. by T. Gau&pati Sasfcri, TSS, Trivandrum Ho bag also commented on 
SubhadrSdlj.'. anj iya and T a PMf- oams.irnna. 

4. He was 'be Guv knt P edit, St. JempV- College, Tri hm poly. 

5. Tra? 

0. For similar Jain \ Ttys, see L,v i, ;L4. 

V. Levi, ,4pp. 80. See para 960 supra* 

Bt»7i, App. t 8i. 

9* It loc-i:s p.fcely th.it the name and mane: were sugg*. cel by I«<'l:5raml* > ’ 

Ayp, 80, 3$4). qj f^g (ho •. is & Tibetan translation ('.oc J.e. 60 j 
75 
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615. Kalidasa> as a dramatist, has attained universal admiration. 
His talents stand unique and rarely has any other been recognised as 
his equal. 1 


Han din wrote : 

f^di Rftwi fr: i 

ERH ^ *Slfo5SRW II 

BaOa said ; 

fMtcns qr nw qqfosrasr i 
sfrrat'jRTRsro 3rr% n 

In his tract, Kalidasa, the moralist? Ravindranath Tagore writes : 

“ Kalidasa has shown that while infatuation leads to failure bene- 
ficicnce achieves complete fruition, that beauty is constant only when 

1. Fc; V0TM3 quoiad in anthologies as KSlidSiVs (not traceable in any known 
works) , r>co Auheohti ZDMG t X \XIX. 80o and Peterson, Suth . $43 

Some of thesf verses are very fine : 

i qforaR&fi tRRirfto- 

qtfi#%J^CK5^R5ffc5: | 

ftqfoRqtqr sRfaqfad: 

ii H qt%T ff 

R'ldf <R?ri cftqt ff JTgd I 

Rq^qr^f^l'd qq f # 

qtfci qjfq jfrTis^rr: [| 

qq!'; 

t>qani 'f-;*rmw i 
SYT ffffr ftfasqigq JT ft?5hT 

tli swft nr qft 5(j * qift II 

a - This ic in Bengali, Translated Into IY;;liah M l. for. XIV. 

On Kamimb* gancrally: C. l.enluli, Karli isi M Ceylon, ( JllAS , (lS“.j, 440). 
G. A, Grierson, Are Kalidasa’s heroes monogamists ? l-TASii, Xr,Vl. 39); Some notes 
!4sa > elAi'L, •LVill. -is); (i o. J^-ajard, b'nrlnn ironf cj Ike polygamy 
oj Kai.'asas heroes, (JASQ, XWt. . Morals of Kalidasa, 

(i i./ XLY.35C); A. V. Ja k ;m, l.tyenl of K-tUdasa preserved at Ujjain, (JAOS, 
\MI. 38J>; TimeAnc.'i is of the dramas of K«!ida*<*, (Kvt. XX. 311-59); Bihlio. 
Oray/ty oj Valid*,a s < h , [lbi,/, :<Xit. J37 : \XllT. 937); U V. Tc.hj, Tradithnud 

,l >•■*+<..*, (14. Mi i, ; u- '.-nw, M,r,- a, -.4 Kama:..:**, (t.i , XTjT 

U.G) . ii.Ohakrava.ti, Kalidasa, ikoar.oti.Aian Poet, (J My., Vtll. act); B. A, 
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virtue, that the highest from of love is the tranquil, contri 11- 


<§L 


ed and beneficient form, that in regulation lies the true charin and 
lawless excess the speedy corruption of beauty. He refuses to acknow- 


Narasimhuchariar. Life of Kalidasa, (Ibid., 273); A. R. Krisbnasasfcri, Formative 
influences of Kalidasa, (Ibid, IX. 557) ; A. Venkata Subbiah, Kalidasa's Sociological 
Ideals, (Ibid.. 95); 0. Venkatararaaniah, Some views of Kalidasa’s philosophy and 
Religion, (Ibid., 98); K. Krishna Iyengar, Kalidasa and Shdlccspeare, (Ibid., 151); 
INI. Sumner, Les Heroines do Ka’idasa et bclhe dc Shakespeare, (Paris); J. E. 
Seueviratne, Life of Kalidasa, (Colombo); F. Neve, Kalidasa dans les raffinefnenis 
desa culture, (Paris); L. Liebion, Das Datum des Candragomin und Kalidasa s 
(Breslau): Ch. Harris, An investigation of some of Kalidasa’s views , (Evansville, 
Ohio); D. R. Bhandarkar, Solesisms of Sankaracarya and Kalidasa, (IA, XLL, 214); 
T. Narasimbaiengar, Kalidasa's Religion and Philosophy, ( 1A, XXXIX. 236); V. V« 
Sovani, Essay on Society in the times of Kalidasa, (in Malvati); Allamraju 
Ramasastri, Heroines of Kalidasa, {Sah . XXII, 45); A.C. Chatterji, Kalidasa, his 
poetry and mind, (MR, XI. also Ed, Calcutta) ; Rajcndranath Vidyabhusban, Kali“ 
dam, (iu Bengali); R, V. Krishna maohariar, Kalidasa and Bhaiabhuti, (Sah, 
XX III) ; Ramanujacarya, Kalidasa’s date, (Sah. XIX) , Raraacharya, Kalidasa’s love, 
for deer, (Sah, XXIV) ; 8eshagiri Sastri, Kalidasa, (IA, I. MO); G. S, Krishnasatni 
Iyer, Poetry of Kalidasa, {JR, XIV, 899); Bhido, AV-rs on Kalidasa, (IA, XT VII, 
246); Harichand, Les Citations de Kalidasa, dans, les traites d*Alankara, ( JA, Vli* 
No. i and ii); Kalidasa et V art poctiguc de V hide. Paris, reviewed in JRAS (1918), 
564 (which contains all t! quotations from KSlidSsa contained in Alankara wort:); 
C, V. Vaidya, Pandyas and the date of Kalidasa (fixes the date 1st century B.C.) ; 
K. G. Majumdar, Vatsyayana an Kalidasa, (1A, XLVII. 195); Majuindar, Kalidasa 
and Kamandaki , (1A, NCVl. 220); G. A. Grierson, ..he Kalidasa 1 :< heroes mono* 
gar, 'ds, (lA, XLVII, April No) ; P K. Chafcterjee, Poet Kalidasa and sea voyage, 
fll. of Dept of Jailers, Calcutta, XVI); Anand Koul,* Birth-place r> Kalidasa, 
(Jl. of hid. History, VII. 345); K. Balasubrabmauya Iyer, Kalidasa, h ; philosoghy 
of Love, \JOR , III. 34'.') ; C. K. Venkataramayya, Kalidasa and Lhasa in the 
light of Western C r'AU :;>»?, (JMy, XV1T. J25) : A. Rangasami Sarasvati, 
Kalidasa, (•]My., X\. 269, XV t. 98); A, Bhah, KaulUya and Kalidasa, (JMy ,, 
XI. 42, X. 303) and Astronomical Da f a in the dramas of Kalidasa, {Tr, All lid. 
Or, Canoe. 1924); K. G. Bank*ra Iyer, Vikrama theory of Kalidasa’s da:., (JMy., 
XI. 188); Chakravarti, Date of Katidayi, (JiUS, (18M), 330); Ruth, Die ... . des 
Kalidasa ,; S. H, rurnva, Thoughts from Kalidasa, (Bombay); i3hau Daji, On the 
Sanskrit poet, Kalidasa, (JBRAS, VI. 19, 207) ; B. C. Majuradar, Date of KPid^a, 
(JBORS, II. 888); K. G, Rn ikmi lyt-r, Yasodhaman'c the..nj of Kalidasa’s date, 
(JBORS, VII, 60); K. Vc -Utar^-nayya, KaliPra and Lhasa in the light of Western 
Critic rsw, (JMy„ XVIII. 127); R. SnYoaroya P hi, KcJid >. a’s Flowers, (Bhara'i, I, 
107); P. Venkataramannyya, IVas Kali lasa a rotary of Kartiheya (Ibid. V, 688); 
Mr. Ramabrishnayya, Rli iznm’uira, (Ibid., ; V/); Vkh-.iyn a-r.tri, Mcghasandvsa, 
Ubid. 678); N. Ramada^ayya, Mega san m i, (/. i., 20); G. i u ; ■ «-, KalicP a, 
(Ibid., VIII. 39); K, R uimkrighna lUo, Ka r Uasa and Rhavabhuli. Ill. 15) ♦ 

A. V. Sutatmamya Hu,! i, Ka'li^Mra^ifjar.., (Ibi-l, V. ,3G): Apto, Dale of 
Kaduara, (Bombay); Q. Sivarar.: Ralvlcca and Paiath.g, (JOR. VH. 1B0) • 

T ‘ L • roDteti-iuaa 3ac.tr! Must -at E.e-i, ., in Kc.'id-yo, (JOU, VII. 357). 
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passion as the supreme glory of love : he proclaims goodness as 
<he final goal of love.” 


Ihere are ,hree dramas 1 that are acknowledged to be his, Sakun- 
- or J n °ro fully Abhijnfina-Sukuntala, Makmkagnimitra and Vikra- 
morvaslya. These plays attracted the attention of foreign savants 
more than twq centuries ago and Goethe thus sang of Sakunfda • 


Would’s, thou the young year’s bftssomsana the fruits ot its decline 
And nil by which the Soul is charmed, enraptured, fed, 

Would’i thou the Earth aud Heaven itself in one sole’name combine'» 
I name thee, 0 Sakuntata i and all at once is said. ’ ' 


It is the quintessence of Kalid " .Vs poetry. 3 


3 ; 6 '. Sakuntala. “ King Dushyanta of the Lunar race, pursues 
“ ; ! n : V,Cimty of K'anva’s hermitage. Here he espies Sakuntala 
A ltering her tender nursery with her favourite friends. Struck by her 

:x I'nt r m i r rvie,v - ne -***- «- 

t L ^ Ie Shcs her his ring and with a 
pr ,m . to f, -h her soon he returns to hi , n a lhou ., hUess 

’ T ; > " reet an iraSCib,e sa » e PSrvusas and his impatient cu-e 
^de^es thq memory of her lover, until the ,pe.l could pass away at 

0 ; ‘ nRg - >i me ,ime ** and Kanva resolves to send her to 

. “ ttSlKmu - takes leave of her lovely friends, the inanimate plants 
r*; Ua deRr - Sfa e reaches the court of the king, she lve 

,f thT ,• CVb "‘T rai " " V “ in - The kin " has "> recollec- 

he rf ;; r 8yIVan Pdri ' Sakuntala laments 

tlcdia, it • ° m " ther ^ *» -he abode of the 

f . , '' ‘ « 1 .» recovered by a fisherman from the Montach of a 

fish and as an accused thief ' ul a 

dispel- the gloom and the 
i*''grck > re w ruled. 


he is brought to judgment. Its sight 
klu & recollects his former love. Hj s 

foe Th<*n rn-t passes and Indra seeks hu help against his 

...' h - n " ‘hivmg in indra’s car he sees 


1. ns: 


:i y'-utng buy,- his own 


at a made a pun ; 


sfair 5'd $n«5*rafr * 1 

TrT552.req??f ii 

iiul the poet iudiroclly tu; josu 

*• W«« is the tciditioniu vew 

del - tiqwT '-. fle «; | 

? 11 I’d ^ JfTRf II 


t r;r o u.a. t . w ; of ; :sii 

* ' -.tcncc oL l! : Ka \ : ]h : ftBl 
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de ir son Bharata, playing with a cub and soon he finds his Sakuntala 
not to leave her again.” 1 


Sakuntala was recently staged at Melbourne from a translation 
made by Lawbonce Bunyon and the adaptation of the music is thus 
described. 

“The overture opens with the King’s love singing theme, given 
first in the low register of the orchestra. This is continued by the 
higher strings and wood wind to a climax, with a first hint.of the curse 
motive. A bridge passage for strings and wood wind leads to 
Sakuntala’s love-singing theme played by the violin; this works up to a 
repeat of the same given in the higher octave by the flutes and oboes* 
A tremolo passage for strings, with a further hint of the curse motive, 
is followed by the development of the King’s theme working to a full 
climax of both the King’s and Sakuntala’s themes leading straight to 
the curse motive at full orchestral strength. A quiet passage for strings 
ending with a cadenza for the oboe is followed by the golden peak 
theme given by the flute ir\ its highest register. The overture foresha¬ 
dows the entire development of the drama : the sublimation of the 
earthly unstable love to ihe universally significant union at the 
mystic’s retreat in the Himalaya Mountains. The incidents of the 
drama are limited in the use of the curse and other motives. Before 
and during part four, an off-shoot of the Golden Peak theme will be 
heard, suggestive of the omphs, who sing their farewell to Sakuntala.” 

617 The popularity of the play has unconsciously done immense 
harm to the preservation of its original text. Li i now extant in three or 

1. Edited every where. 

Translated into KuglisiLi by Sir W. Jon tv. (Calcutta), by M. Williams (London, 
Bombay), by K, K, Bhaltaoluirya (\ ik.uha), by A. H. ; dgten (New York); G. 
Kalipada Mnkorjee (Calcutta); i. y K renal a S ity&iothan (M'adra ); by T. K RaUrnm 
Iyer (Madras); K. Bailee ji (Nadia); by J. C. Jeuoings (All&hibad) ; by K Vaandcvarao 
(Madras) and by Roby DutU, Cab utU a idyllic poetry ; by A. M Wright gpringfi; M, 
Macs); by 8. Ray (Calcutta) translation In other languages see hchwylcr, 

Bibl. 51 . 

On &akuut&13 generally; M. Scbwylcr, oh . 48*56 ; V. Majumdai, Ini. i 
Kdn. R. PiBchog lot. to lit. (Kiel); P. N. Pui-aukar. InU io Id. (Poona) 
N. C, Vidyaraina, Tut. to El. (;'atoufeta) ; T. Ik Sriniv vaohariar, tilt. to Ed. 
(Ktimbakonam). T. Holme, Jut. to f In. (London). 8. Kay. in 1 ., to Ed. (Cal- nv*) 
R. R. Rabo : De Kalulasa' Bn 1 iu) : V. Sarktur, ■ •Riihasya 

d. v'tbcr, lSt i XIV. 35, 1 i. T. Lakshminarasimhawo; Sakuntala ( VJy.y 1 X. 63), 
R* KulKiinjI, A University in i .c Sak'irSala (Vomotrc, e, August*.1*123), A. C. 
Chafcterii, Ualidasa, Ili s poetry and mind y'.slcu'tal; Rav. Tagore Sakumab c-vi, 
its inner meaning (in Bengali) ; Tt\ into English 'X, TX) aud Bharot' ;i>. td 
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fonr n - Gsions called the Bengali, 1 Devanagari, 8 Kashmir,* and South 
Indian. 4 The latest collation of the second recession and an attempt at 
a critical edition is perhaps that of Prof. S. Ray of Calcutta. 


618. There are commentaries by Raghava, 5 Katayavema, 8 Srinivasa, 7 
Ghanasyama, 8 Abhirama,® (Kr^nanatha Pancanana, Candrasekhara, 
Damaruvallabha, Prakptacarya, Narayana, Raraabhadra, Sankara) 
Premacandra, 10 D. V. Paxita, 11 Vidyasagara, 1 * Venkatacarya, 13 Sri 
Kysnanafha, 14 Balagovinda, 18 by Paksinavartanatha, 58 Ramavarman and 
Rama Pisharoti, 17 and five anonymous. 18 

619. Srimvasadiksita was the son of Tiramayarya and was 
known also Venkatesa, He was an archaka of the Vaikhanasa sect and 
Kasyapagotra, at the temple of Tirupati (Chittoor District). He h id 
the title of Cakrayudha and lived about 1850. He is a prolix writer 
and his commentary is probably the longest and the most discussive. 
lie has written a commentary on Vaikhanasasut r as and Ramayana and 
tne manuscript ot the latter is said to be at a village called Oratti, 
8ouih Arcot, Madras Presidency. 

: . Represented by Pronacandra’s Edn (CalcutL , and Pisohei’s Edn. (Kiel.) 

2 Represented by Isvarachahdra Vtdyaep.gara's Fdn. (Calcutta) and M. William's 
Edn.( Oxford) 

2. Represented by N. B. OodaboF a Edn. (Bombay) and by A. R, Rajara'a- 
varma’a Edn, (Trivandrum) 

i. See 13 KR, i :xxv. 

ti. Ed. Bombay. Ho was sou of l’^hvidhara, an authority ou Nyaya nod 
Mima am. DC, XXI, 8370. Ed. Bombay with English notes. 

G, Isd, Bombay. 

T. Ed. Madras. DC. XXI. 81,73 ; 1 III, UX. G. 

H. Ed, Trivandrum. With an English introdtr lion. 

CC. X. ii3, II 187, Ill. r ; . 

10* 73d, Calcutta. 

31. Fa. Calcutta. 

12. Ed. Calcutta. 

1:’ F.d, Madras. 

148 ^ P* N. Patonkm-’B Ini, to Sakunlal* (Pouna) aud J AOS, XXT1. 23?. 

16 ; T( i JV ‘ Ho wv: dCT » of Sarbarapaudipi who was the com of 

, aucibhuijaV. <~.f H,.iigit» town and pair’nised by the latter. This is an epitome cf 
Sn . 1 \ ' k ccn.inif i: tary . 

16. TC, III. 3982. 

37, i ! Tnehur. This Ramavsrmao is Paribjit Knnjuuni Tamburan 
alive at Cmrgauore, ’ 

13. DC, aXI, 8873, 8871, TC, III. 8460. 2060. 
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Katayayema was the son of Kata, grandson of Mara 
and great-grandson of Kataya. He married the daughter of Anapola; 
the Reddi king of Kondavidu and was at the helm of administration 
during the reign of Anapola’s son Komiragiri (1381-1403 A.D.) He 
was a great warrior and scholar and at the request of Komaragi-i he 
wrote commentaries called Koraaragirirajlyam on the plays of Kalidasa. 
He had three wives and from two of them, ha had a son Komaragiri 
and a daughter Anitalli, In appreciation of his services to the state, 
Komaragiri bestowed on him the sovereignty of Rajamahendrapurara. 
He died about 1416 A.D. His son ruled only for 4 years, after which 
the descendants of Anitalli became the rulers, 1 

621 . Malavikagnirnitra is “a conventional dramatisation of 
harem intrigue in the court of King Agnimitra of Yidisa, probably of the 
Sunga dynasty. The play discloses the loves of this king Agnimitra 
and of Malavika one of the attendants of the queen, who jealously 
keeps her out id the king - sight on account of her great beauty. The 
various endeavours of the king to see and converse with Malavika 
give rise to numerous intrigues. In the course of these Agnimitra 
nowhere appears to be a despot, but acts with much delicate considera¬ 
tion for the feelings of her spouses. It finally turns out that Malavika 
»s by birth a princess, who had only come to be an attendant at 
Agnimitra s court th ugh having fatten into the hands of robbers. 

1 here being now no objection to her union with the king, all ends 

happily/ 1 * 




There are commentaries by K 5 . iva Verna* Nflakantha, 4 Vim- 

1 Forrm aeoount pi KStayavoma, bog Vetari Pruhhakara Sasfcri'fa Srinnara- 
Srinalhatn 5C and foi inscription of KSt.i'v.vema, sec Bi % IV. 321, 328. 
dated from 1391 to 1416 a.D. ' ’ ' 

2. Maodooell, SL t 330. 

On MalavikSgnimIJrp cr,,« uly : I.’. Bullet.** (ZDUO, XIII m) ; (Wlir- 
AlUrvatin ad Kalidasa Malcvikagnimitrain, (Koni^burg), 8. J. "••mrfit- »,.< 

Fd, (BSS); M. Schuyler, (.TAOS, XJCU1. 93); M. A. WiWaroi, * (I If,' 4 V• r 
Varrulacarya, MolavikagnimUra »/«» a drama (Tiharati, VI. A. , V, 

(Ibid, 714, 493). Tranetatea into Knglish by Ch. Ttmny (Calcutta) bv G. R. Vo! 
dargihar (Poona), by A. S. Kttohitar.m (Stadias). For critioisms ant) c.slations i„< 
oJaer languages, : oSchuylor, I'i'ol. 46. 

3, Ed, Bombay and IV ,na» 

4 Tld.Bombay. Compose! in Saravat 1713 A.P.) at Ki,i. The author »v« 

i.on of Bulakrsrnbbatta of So Vaofcamnwunl family. 11, lived ■■■ Vyomawfecnm. 



rnghava, Mrjyunjava 
Ktmjunni Raja. 5 
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Ni*sanka, 9 TarkavHcapati, 2 


<SL 

Srikantha , 4 P< 1 n ksit 


622. Vikramorvasi represents events partly terrestrial and 
partly celestial. King Pururavas rescues the nymph TJrvasI from the 
hands of demons and wins her love by his herosim. She parts with 
him on n summons from Indra and the king becomes disconsolate in 
his love. She drops a letter before him unseen confirming her own 
love and as ill luck would have it, this letter is picked up by the 
queen and she waxes wild. In the meantime fjrvasl was acting as 
Laksmt at the celestial theatre at the staging of the ptav of LakSmi- 
svayamvara and with her mind all engrossed by Pururavas she answers 
Pururavas in a colloquy, when her answer was to be Purusojtvmn. 
Her teacher Bhataia curses her to go to the lower world and Indra 
mitigates ilie effect of the curse by ordering her stay oil earth till 
she gels an offspring from Pururavas. In their secret wanderings 
Urvasi trespasses on the forfndden grounds of Kanva’s park and 
becomes transformed into a creeper. The king becomes maddened 
and under the influence of a magic one. she is restored. They have 
a S(-n Apis an-1 vnen time come*: for Una.si to return, Indra allows 
her to remain with him lor good, in grateful recollection of the aid 
received in the destruction of demons. 8 


Thi ’day is in two roconbons, in X. India* . ml S. India. 8 


1. CC, II, 104, 217. 


2, Fd. Madras. 

3. Ed. Calcutta. 

io,M viO, 25/0. hroionly the sva? ... ■. the author of K audarpadarpn n.v 
hhi». {IW, III. No- 1G83) and -ou of Abhi. v. i KulidTu,, of Kflsyapagoira, the 
author of So, ?rake rfabbava (7V If. Ho i* diJFren* trom another AhhinavH 

HftlidSea <A Vasisthngojra, who \u tho author of Yaiq >11 {TC X H. 20GGi. 


6. He is now aliye at Cranganore. 

f), rj. Pi j ’bell (Berlin) a. i J, VMy.nu (Cvlo.M*). 

7. lib / Bomb ay 

8. On Yihvun ,,va4i generally; L, B ! ? J; / jver'f- *,* 

/'.Warn Catidavi (Btrlm) M, Schuyler XXIII. 03 lf)j 

I!d. (Bomlay). MacMnoli SL, 258. For an apprwTcAntj, 
I-- A . into Engl Kb hy II II. Wihwi (Theatre) T. IS . .-7l). lw R. 
by B»]onaran.it.h ’Ja, (Cilcotl* Ravicw, 884 lu ran on I-/ into 
(Bombay, iuto ver«o). For tmn i itinns into ot). r luneuw 
mic. 


Uicus ad Cri asia?; 
). S. P Pandit. In*. 
• - J%, XI;Tran.s. 
B. Cowell (Hertford), 
\cr r) % by A. Ghost 
h see M. Schuyler, 
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There are commentaries by Kalaya Verna, 1 Rnnganatha, 8 
(Abhayaearana, Raraamaya), 8 Taranatha, 4 M. R. Kale.® 


623- “ Kalidasa is the great, the supreme poet of the senses, of 

aesthetic beauty, of sensuous emotion. His main achievement is to 
have taken every poetic element, all great poetical forms, and subdued 
them to a harmony of artistic perfection set in the key of sensuous 
beauty. In continuous gift of seizing an object and creating it to the 
eye he has no rival in literature. A strong visualising faculty such as 
the greatest poets have in their most inspired descriptive movements, 
was with Kalidasa an abiding and unfailing power, and the concrete 
presentation which this definiteness of vision demanded, suffused with 
an intimate and sovran feeling for all sensuous b. .ruty of colour and 
form, constitutes the characteristic Kalidasian manner. lie is besides a 
consummate artist, profound in conception and suave in execution, a 
master of sound and language who has moulded for himself out of the 
infinite possibilities of the Sanskrit tongue a verse and die ;i n which 
. re absolutely the grandest, most puissant and most full-voiced of any 
human speech, a language of the Gods. The no'e struck In Kalidasa 
when he built Sanskrit into that palace o'' noble sound, is the note 
which meets us throughout all this last great millennium of Aryan 
literature. Its characteristic features are brevity, gravju and majesty, 
a noble harmony of verse, a s'rong lucid beauty and chiselled prose, 
above all an epic precision of phrase, weighty, sparing and \ et full i.f 
c olour and sweetness. Moreover it is admirable lloxible, suiting itself 
to all forms from the epi :ho lyric but most triumphant^ to the c. » 
greatest, the epic and the drama. In his epic style Kalidasa adds to 
these permanent Jeannes a more than Miltonic fulness and grandiose 
pitch of sound and expo dor., in his dramatic and extraordinary grace 
and suavity which makes it adaptable to conversation and th. expres¬ 
sion of dramatic shade ,nd subtly blended e notion.”* 

I he nourishing of (he plastic arts had prepared surroundings of 
great external beauty for Kalidasa’s pot ic work : . move in. "I he 
appreciation of beauty in nature, of the grande-nr of ra < ui '.tin and 
forest, the loveliness of lakes an< j rivers, the cii trin of bird and boas!, 

1. DC, XXI. 8510. 

2. DC, XXI. 6511. 

3. CC, l. 563; II. 134, Tjr. isu. 

4. E<3 Calcutta. 

5. Ed, Bombay, 

0. Aurobinda Qhofi'? Age uf Halvisxa. 
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life had become a part of contemporary culture. These and the sensi¬ 
tive appreciation of these and plants and hills as living things, the 
sentimental feeling of brotherhood with animals which had influenced 
and been encouraged by Buddhism, the romantic mythological world 
still farther romanticised by Kalidasa’s warm humanism and fine poetic 
sensibility, gave him exquisite grace and grandeour of background and 
scenic variety. The delight of the eye, the delight of the ear, smell, 
palate, touch, the satisfaction of the imagination and taste are the tex¬ 
ture of his poetical creation, and into this he has worked the most 
beautiful flowers of emotion and sensuous ideality. 'The scenery of his 
work is a universal paradise of beautiful things. All therein obeys 
one law of earthly grace ; morality is sesthetieised, intellectual suffused 
and governed with the sense of beauty. And yet this poetry does not 
swim in languor, does not dissolve itself in sensuous weakness; it is 
not heavy with its own dissoluteness, heavy of curl and heavy of 
eyelod, cloyed by its own sweets, as the poetry of the senses usually 
is. Kalidasa i saved from this by the chastity of his style, his aim at 
burdened precision and energy of phrase, his unseeping artistic vi«i- 
lance.” 

624. Atvaghosa’s Sariputraprakararta, a drama in nine Acts, 
“deals with the events which led up to the conversion of the young 
Maudgalyayana and Saripulra by the Strddha, and some of the inci¬ 
dents are ceitain. Sariputra had an interview with Asvajit; then he 
discussed the question of the claims of the Buddha to be a teacher with 
Lis friend, the \ idu-aka, who raised the objection that a brahmin like 
his master should not accept the teaching of a Kshatriya ; Sariputra 
repels the objection by reminding his friend that medicine aids the 
sick though given by one of inferior casie, as does water one in thirst. 
Maudgalyayana greets Saripulra, inquiring <*f him the cause of his glad 
appearance and learns his reasons. The I wo go to Buddha who 
receives them and who foretell.; to them that (bey will be the highest 
in knowledge and magic power of his disciples. The end of the play 
i marked by a philosophic dialogue between : ariputra and the 
Buddha, which includes a solemn, against the belief in the existence of 
a permanent seif; it terminates in a praise of his two new desciples by 
the Buddha and a formal benediction/’ 1 

1 ho same manuscripi contains portions of two other dramas, also 
like v the works of Asvagliosba. The first of those is an allegorical 




I. FA. lc/Lurlore, 8PA1V, (1011)., 368; Keith, SL t BO. 
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_ *‘^ e lYabodhacandrodava, and the characters are Buddhi, Kirti, 

Dbrtl elc - 1 he second though primarily religious in intent has much 
'hat is amorous. The relations between Magadhavati, a heltera-, 
Somadatta, a rogue and Dhananjaya, prebably a prince are depicted-, 
hut nothing can be said about the play, as what is available is very 
fragmentary.” 


625. Candraka is mentioned by Abhinavagupta in his both* 
mentary of NatyasaStra (Adh. XIX) as a playwright of Kashmir. His 
identity with Candragorain is not clear, and it is more likelv that 
Candragomin lived for earlier. 1 

Kalhana says that Candraka was a great poet, who composed 
plays, pleasing all kinds of audience. He flourished in the Court of 
King Tunjina of Kashmir who ruled about 103 A.D. or according to 
Cunningham in 319 A.D. 9 

fT Hfppfa: | 

W—Ra,'., II. 16. 

Dhanika quotes a verse which is enchanting. 

"26- -sauraudimahotgnva. At the coronation of King 
Kalyanavarinan of Patalfpatra a play was enacted in which is the story 
of defeat and d ,alh of Kulyapavattnan’s father Sundaravarman at the 
hands of Candasena King of Licchavis and the rein-statement of 
Kalyapavarman on the throne of Magadha by the efforts of minister 
Mantragupta. The name of the drama is not mentioned in the work, 
but (he editors, rather disc verers, of it have christened it as Kaunudl-’ 
maho^sava, from a possible pun in an expression used bv the Siit.radiliara. 
Unluckily in the manuscript the has been traced the first letters of the 
name of the author are ant-eaten and from tho letters (W) and from 
a significant mention of Vijaya in the verse 

SRft P?f% gTCTt ffgrgTf: | 

sfiWFfff Hff FtUW-xlffTUffm 3P?cf; II (iv 19) 

the editors guess that a woman must be the author and that that woman 
is likely Vijjika. Vijjaka or VijjikS is a practised form of Vijaya 

1. See para 200 supra. 

a. The verses quoted in-Suhb* 5 itav.di appear to be the Nandis of hie various 
pays, Sco Ifeitb, SI), 169. 
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(Vidya,?) Vijjika’s poetry has been preserved in the anthologies 1 and it 
is of very high order, and if this play were her work the language here 
is of the same merit. Kaumudimahotsava as an autumal moonlight 
festival celebrated at Patallputra and elsewhere is mentioned in several 
orks such as Ratnavali and iNIutlriirak^asa. Several passages here 
show an imitation the expressions of Kalidasa. The reference to 
Saunakn and Avimaraka in the following verse 

\\ (i 3 *i i 5) 

suggests also the idea that the author of this play must have seen 
I.) and in s A\ < ui f i s it n.d a ri and Phasa s Avimaraka whore we find stories of 
Saunaka and Avimaraka. If VijjikS was he queen of king Candraditya 
of the 7th century 9 it i< the likely date for the composition* of this 
work. But it is not impossible that these similies about Sounaka and 
Avimaraka were an independent thought of the author of this play. 
The reference to Pattaka, Ganikaputra and Muladeva makes as feel that 
this play belongs to the same period as Caturbhani, the four bhanas 
aforesaid, where similar thoughts and references are aboundantly dis¬ 
cerned. Udayana’s tales were much admired in the centuries just 
preceding and coming after the Christian era. Kalidasa says so and 
iho several dramas that have for their plots the story of Vatsraja 
Ulayana must have been composed at that period of popularity. If 
thi, latter surmise is correct, Vijjika or the real author must' have 
nourished tar earlier than the 5th or 6th centuries, i he plot of the 
drama is this summarised by the editors t 




“ Chandasena, the military commandant of Sundaravarman, a king 
ol Magadha, conspired with the t.iccha^s, the hereditary enemies of 
hi. lord and brought about their attack on Pataliputra. In the contest 
between Sundaravarman and the Ucchavfc, the former died on (he 
battlefield. Chandasena became the king, Mantragupla, the'minister of 
Sundaravarman, secreted the prince Kalyanacarman with a few minis¬ 
ter’s sons at a place called 1’arapa in the Vindhyas, while he himself in 
various disguises watched an opportunity to regain the throne for 
the prince. *ome years passed before he could muster forces and 


1. See Pftta 37 <1 31 I$ra. 

2. Ibid. 


3. Tedi ted by M. lUmakriabna Kavi and a. 
ductloo, Madras. 


K. Ramanruiu Sastri 
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traitor. At last Kalyanavarman was installed on the Magadha 
throne. 1 he drama was staged on the occasion of his coronation. 


An amorous incident covers up the political stratagem of Mantfa- 
gupla. Kirtimatl, the daughter of Klrtisena, the king of the Surasenas, 
accompanied one Yogasiddhi, a nun, who was proceeding to worship 
Yindhyavasini in the Vindhyas, The nun was once the nurse to 
Kalyanavarman at Pataliputra and since the death of his father, 
Sundaravarman, she renounced all worldly ties and spent her days in 
various holy places. When she came to Mathura the royal household 
treated her most kindly and even entrusted their daughter, Kirtimatl to 
her care in her pilgrimage to \ indhyavasim. During their stay at 
1 ampa the prince and princess met each other by accident and their 
first sight slowly developed into love. Yogasiddhi saw their portraits 
as drawn by the goddess and identified between the couple the child 
growing into prime youth once nursed by her. She fell into a reverie 
of old reminiscences. Meanwhile Mantragupta killed the usurper and 
proclaimed Kalyanavarman as king of Magadha. The nun and the 
* princess went back to Sourastra, and her filher Klrtisena was doubly 
pleased to receive the intelligence of Kalyiinavarman's prosperity and 
his daughters overtures of love and sent an ambassador with a pearl- 
necklace which had a heroic history behind it and with the proposals 
of marriage of his daughter to the royal youth. Kalyanavarman w ns 

oniy too glad to reject such an offer of friendly alliance and mon 
of life.” ' 1 


627. K. P, Jayaswui (/IRJRS, XIX. 113 C seq) discusses historical 
data in this drama 1 : 


I he Guptas appear about U75 A.D. somewhere in Magadha. 
Gupia, the first Raja, rises as a feudatory prince. As later we find the 
early Guptas connected with Allahabad (Prayuga) md Oudh (Saketa), 
Maharaja Gupta’s hef seems to have been near about Allahabad. His 
son was Ghatotkacha, and Ghalotkacha’s son was the first prince who 
turned the name of his ancestor Gupta into a dynastic title. Iiis name 
was Chandra. At the time of the rise of Chandra, called by the 
1 rakrit name Chandasena in the Kaumudi-raahotsava, the king of 
Magadha at Patalipu tra was Sundaravarman, ruling from his palace 


3 hUhis connexion Jayaswal rolera (aft page 8rf) BhavaMakn ol Naguraj* (Sri 
tanaiuiti Tijganija) to Lms period and identifies him with king Gatmpjui Nai/a ol the 
Tak N3ga ra ;e now living near Januna and the Pauiab H, quote, ^ 

‘Oand in Cat of MithiH Ms.. TI. 105 . ' 

On BhSvaiajaka, see para 910 8u i-y 
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d Su-Ganga. This palace is named in the inscription of Khara- 
vela as the Su-Gangiya and in the Mudra-Rakshasa as the Su-Ganga. 
The capital city of Pataliputra thus came down with its ancient palace 
intact to the period of King Sundaravarman and Chandra. King 
Sundaravarman was an old man, having a child of a few years of age 
yet in charge of a nurse. Chandra and Chandrasena has been adopted 
as his son by the king of Magsdha, evidently before the birth of the 
young prince. Chandra regarded himself as the heir, being the elder, 
though a Kritaka son. He entered into a marriage alliance with the 
Lichchhavis who are described a5< the enemy of the Magadha dynasty 
in the same drama Kaumudi-mahotsava. The Lichchhavis with a large 
army and Chandra laid a siege to Pataliputra, A battle was fought in 
which the old king Sundara-varman died. The young prince Kalyana 
varman was carried away to the Kishkinda hills by the faithful ministers. 
Chandra founded a royal dynasty (raja kula). The angry authoress 
of the drama calls the Lichchhavis 4 Mlechchhas ’ and Chnnda-sena a 
Karnskarn, implying a casteless or a low-caste man, not fit for royalty. 


The position of the Madraka Jats was probably not very low 
at the time, for had it been very low, King Sundaravarman would 
not have thought of making Chandra-sena his adopted son His 
original intention seems to have been to bequeath the kingdom to 
Chandra. And it was only due to the birth of Kalyanavarman from 
some younger queen (Kalyana-varma is said to have several step- 
m< «lhers ‘ matarah ’) that the breach between the adoptive father and 
the adopted son occurred. The real cause of the opposition from the 
public, which was very pronounced, seems to be a dislike for the social 
system of the Karaskaras who were not subject to the fourfold- 
vaniasraiinsm v)f the orthodox systetu. It is the same dislike which is 
e<pre. :-cd in the Maha-Bkarata against the Madrakas. They had one 
i aste amongst them with social equality and freedom, which did not 
agree ' i h he settled rules of the Gangetic society. The compliment 
was mutually exchanged: the Kaumudi-mahotsava taunted at the 
Karaskara caste as rulers; the Guptas replied ' we shall abolish the 
Kshattiyas \ 


114. Now we know from Ihe Puranic history that in ibe reign of 
Kanishka (and probably also of hi- successor), Vanaspara imported 
Mane Madrakas for administrative purposes, but the Punjab military 
ike s of Chandra Gupta I on his coins would suggest that ihe family 
had migrated recently in the Bharasiva period after the liberation of 
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the Madraka country by the latter. Very likely a Bharasiva king gave 
Gupta a fief, having border-land between Bihar and Kausambi, fur it 
was to suppress a rebellion of the Savaras that Chandra Gupta 1 had 
gone to his frontier when the City Council of Pataliputra pronounced a 
decree of deposition against him. 

115. Chandra Gupta I, having his caste against him and being 
somewhat of a usurper, was disliked by the Magadhans of his day, 
particularly as he failed to 'adapt himself to the traditional Hindu way 
of Government. He showed a hostile, repressive attitude to the people 
of Magadha. 'The Kaumudi-mahotsava records that Chanda-sena had 
put leading citizens into prison. The people of Magadha looked down 
upon him as something like a patricide. Chandra Gupta 1 had thus 
several elements arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he was 
not a Kshatriya, he had practically killed his aged adoptive father on 
the battlefield, he had called in the aid of the hereditary enemies of 
Magadha the Lachc hhavis, he had married a lady who was neither 
a Magadhan nor a Brahmanical Hindu. To this we should add that he 
had defied the imperial authority of the Brahmin Emperor Pravarasena l. 


116. With the aid of the Lichchhavi power and protection he 
trampled upon the liberties of the people of Magadha and put the 
leading citizens into prison. Alberuni therefore recorded a true and 
historical tradition when he said that the king or l ings associated with 
the Gupta-kala (era) were cruel and wicked. The Hindus had tho 
constitutional law laid down in their codes to destroy tho king who 
acted as a tyrant or whose hands had the marks of tho blood of his 
parents, They planned and rose, called in Prince Kalyanavarman from 
the Vakataka territory (Pampas ira) and crowned him king at the Su. 
Canga Palace at Pataliputra. The authoress of the Kaumudi-mahotsava 
exultantly said- 1 the law of Varna is restored; the royal family of 
Chanda-sena is abolished/ This happened while C handra Gupta was 
on his campaign some where between Rofatas and Amarkantak fighting 
the rebellious Savaras. The outlandish monarch was ousted in or 
about 340 A.D., for Kaiyana-varman was of full age to receive Hindu 
royal coronation at the time. In the year of his coronation Kalvuna- 
vartrra was married to the daughter of the king of Mathura.” 1 


1. See also K. K Jaynswal 
( tnnats, 'fl 50) See K 


itVi'Orioii lKilti m the drama Kawmudi'mahcisava 

ho t/ii. Mitt 4 TJr \ ^ orv tf.*o i j 

is mentions I in 


; ~~ .... B«ghuva.;bftrlu, AUQ. 1 !) 0 . Vijj.ka )9 nwottono 

•a4«4 a Rislk.ji »ua, c ».!»;«,• <ed about 1650 A. 1). (Annals XII 80 )) 

f* see 1,1.. XXXI i. 233. XXXV,,. 78. On t^Uchav, .1 

.Nepal. 1.1, IX. 1,8, XIV. 850 and Fleet, O], lot. 135, 18-', 101 
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628. Dhiranaga (Bhadanta) lived at Aralapura, sometime 
earlier than the 5th century A.D. His Kundamai. v, a play in 6 acts, 
describes the later history of Rama after the coronation, that is, the 
story of banishment of SFta and her discovery and reunion. In 
depicting the sentiment of Karima, he is a precursor of Bhavabhuti, 
who wrote Utt^^nunacarita on the same theme and rightlv so, he was 
mentioned with appreciation by Bhoja and other writers on rhetoric. 
Verses quoted ns his by Vallabhadeva and Sridharadasa are not found 
in this play. 3 

629. Visakh&datia 9 was the son of Prthu* Maharaja and 
grandson of V.desvaradatta, a Samanta. “ His plav Mudraraksasa, in 

1. Ed. by M. Runakishna Kavi, Madras. His mention of Dingnagt as the author 
ia low acknowledged to he an error. See F. W. Thomas ( JRAS , 1924); D. R. Mankad, 
Pratima and itundamula {Annals X[I.*97); K .Gopalakishna Sastri, Kundamai a- 
vimarsu ( Jl , Mys. Sans. Col. V, 166). Aucht (CO, 1, 109) mention N^gayya’s 
Kundamala as from Burnell is erroneous. In Tanj. VIU. 3373, the colophon is 

‘2. Sen PeteuOD, Subh Lit. 19 and for his philosophical verses . 

ijjjf iqwfrr I 

q£w?r^Rt fcm «pq;fpi II 

$Sra ww €rf*mfa 

sr»njlf: 

'T.q afar* g^ffJRrs-TOSRR II 

Svbh. 33S8-9. 

3. Some manuscripts read Vilakhadova DC , XXI, ftlG3 ; Wilfw d(.ds. Pup. 
V, 203) called the autlnr of the work Auant-a and quotes him as declaring that he 
lived on the hanks of tl.e Godavari. But none of the extant commentaries contain 
this reference* 

<3 3 v T(T;—srauftBrcwrc I afflrfrmsfiR qifcrcr, ww Rqr shree-**- 

nstiraq^mwi^ frarfiiRq iprrcrsw m* mv 

4. Wihon (7h"att o , II 138) suggests that ho might be identical with the Chohan 
Chief a Ajmir Pritu Rii. Telm ? (Int. to Edn. page 12) points out the distinction 
ibat Pfthu tl* fftth ’ <)( UMmad'*t$a is spe- tally cilb-I Mahamja, while Pfl.hu of 
Ajmir is only Tritium or Pcitbnraj. 
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has for its theme the reconciliation of Rakgasa, the hostile 
minister of Nanda, the late king of Palibora to the individuals by whom 
or on whose behalf his sovereign was murdered, the Brahmin Canakya 
and the prince Candragupta. With this view he is rendered by the 
contrivance of Canakya an object of suspicion to the prince with whom 
be has taken refuge and is consequently dismissed by him. In this 
deserted condition, he learns the imminent danger of a dear friend, 
whom Canakya is about to put to death and in order to effect his 
liberation, surrenders himself to his enemies. They offer him con¬ 
trary to his expectations the rank and power of prime minister and the 
parties become friends.” 8 




^rcrfqctr ^ | 

^rafN^r: m II 


630. 1 he date of \ isakhadatta is as usual subject to much 

speculation. I he concluding verse of benediction refers to a kin {y 
Candragupta , # 


(g^qf) 

m qr’^5prfeiR5qqi^r ftrfSfa grrerefr l 
gsigqwgqr tifadr tfspjri: 


It is possible that the plot 
Candragupta was suggested by 
reigning king and his victories 


of the play as connected with 
the identical name of the then 
over the marauding attacks of the 


‘ T ® d \ b £ A ' HiUebWndt (BrcsUw >- See of it by Sten Konow JA 

~ °/ “ Scr0Uat ° f the P lofc and lh0 “*•»*»* events, toe r faoduW-v 

verses in Dhundhiruja’s commentary (Ed. Bombay.) 7 

io« «‘r« Wl1 ?”’ °’ c - m ‘ There are English T«n«la.:ni? hy Wilson, (Theatre 

' **■ *** •* ——* 10 «'■" ii*.: 

3. The readings are different: qif^Sqf^ERr 8n a Several 

tehable South Indian Manusoripis have fha words qffqqf 

Ifthie is the correct reading then Dantivarraan was a IHlUva kinc who r, M 
oetween 779-830 A.D. See 0.3 W.itrauil, Ancient History of the 

®% 65, ™ : r : A - G °w : --Liia Rao, The PaUavas an,l (he Gang* ’ PalUtvus 
(Christian Ocileja Magazine, 1907, April) ; Veukavva FI Vltl ooi - ’ 
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king mentioned there is Candragupta Vikramaditya 11, 
* who died in 413.’ “ The play knows the Hunas of a time when they 

had not yet acquired any territory in India, and the annoyance caused 
to the country by the Mlechas at the time of the composition of this 
drama, would refer, if the composition, as it seems probable, took 
place after the suppression of the Western Satrap (300 A.I).), to the 
Kushauas or to the new element of the Huns, who might have already 
made some invasions, probably with the Kushanas about the last 
year of Chandragupta’s reign.” 1 2 3 




tins and the 


The scene of the play is laid in the city of Kusumapura or 
Pataliputra a The :everal indictions of geographical facts show that 
the city was then in flourishing condition. 8 While Fa Hian (he earlier 
Chinese Traveller described the city as the capital of Magadhn, 4 * 
lliuen Tsang, the later traveller, found the city in ruins, the foundations 
of which still covered a very large area. 6 Again in the last act the 
morality of the Buddhas is alluded to and the references to Buddhism 
must have belonged to a period long prior to the decay of Buddhism 6 
in India and in the time of Fa Hian had attained the zenith of its 
glory. 7 These several considerations suggest that the play might have 
been composed about the beginning of the 5th century A.D. 8 


1. J*yaHv. il (2*1, XL. 265Jl). suspects a defence of the soandalous murder of the 
Sflki hi trap in the*sfcory put forward in the MudrS-RSk^ana of the destruction of the 
Pant ilaka (Philipposj by Candragupta Maurya through the alleged agency of the 
Vis'ilnnyS. The Vaym Purana referred to the attempt at the uprooting of the Sakas 
in Malva an-i Rajpufcana in the early decades of the Gupta rule. He also refers to the 
p “e in ITarjaoarita VI. 

II Ho thinks M ilavakeju is misspeliiug of S.U lyakttu (Seloucus). 

2. This play treats these as interchangeable (See Telang’a Edn. pp. 187, 100, 198, 
205). As l 'hesc names see Cuni; in gham t Arch. Rep. X1.V, 1; JASD , XVII. 49; 
Beals 1 Rian, p. 70 1 IRAS. (n. s )Vf.227; Buries?, Arch. Stir . Rc}\ V. 43; 
Bail’s, LU. to Vasavadatta, 35. 

3. Ttlang’s Ed, (o r.) 154, 211-U. 

4. Between 339-411 A.D. See Wilson, (o.c ) 36; Beal’s Fa Ilian , 103; 
JJill IB. 153 ; JRAS , XVII. 12G ; 1A, VI. 131. 

ii. hoc Elphinstone’c, History of India , 292. 

■ AH VII. 5 ; Tolang’s lut. (o. c. 25). 

7. Bears Fa Ilian , tot, lxi. 

8. Wil; on (c>7 c.) 127 fl interprets the trouble by the Mlechas as meaning the 
Patkm pruvv. s and considers the application of the word K^apanaka to the Jaina Jiva* 
fciddlii 'M a charocteratio of a period subsequent to the disappearance of the Bauddhas 
from India. Do therefore aligns the composition of the drama to 11 or 12th century 
A A . -A '.'.Vi-or {SLy 207 note), ''unaingham (Arch. Sur. VIII, 22: JASB f XIV, UQ; 
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• Mudrarakgasa is unique in Sanskrit literature. “ To the 
entire exclusion of love, the plot is wholly of a political character and 
represents a series of machiavellian stratagems, influencing public 
events of considerable importance and as a historical record or as a 
picture of it possesses no ordinary claims on our attention. There is 
m ^ act but one female character introduced and not however to 
su ggesl any scene of tenderness but only of sacrifice.” The language is 
vigorous, but the verse never loses a melodious flow. The allusion to 
Varahavatara and the simile “ pearls spotless like snow ” l render it 
probable that the author was quite familiar with, if not a native of 
i orthern India. I he work has been held in high esteem, but without 
an idea of the historical events precedent to the plot of the work ii 
may be hard to follow the course of the play. 




l . 45 . : Vt ' 1 M . n , otc) accc P ts tho vi°' v ' Tolang howevor (o. c. 16 fit) remarks that 
the l lecha trcuUs rmght mean tho early Mohammedan depreciations of tho 8 th oenturv 
and that the word Kanaka is not exclusively applied to the Banddha, Ho reads 
the last verse as mentioning Avantivarman who might be identical with the father of i he 
Mauuhari King Grahavarman, the husbind of,the sister of Hatsavardhuna of Kanouj 
ud on this basis assigns the work to tho 7th century AD. tentatively. Tor this 
Avantivai man, see Cunningham’s Aroli. Sur. Rep. XV. 165; XVI. 73 an . Hnrsa- 
oarita, 103. There is king Avantivarman of Kashmir fer which see Raj.uar, un-ini 
( V, 1-127) and JBRAS, Sp. No, 74. Another Avantivarman is mentioned with no 
date in JASD, XXX. 331. Maedonnol (SD, 365) and itapson (/".l S. 1903 535 ) 
OS-CO with Telang. .Taoobi (P OJ. It. 213.316) says that tho play was euacio .1 More 

King Av.mtivarman of Kashmir on 2 nd Deoember 860 A.D. Hildabrandt, Server ind 

m \ m0) 8ffirm “ to 1)0 older, anterior to the Ur t "s “ 
of the Paoeatantra and to Bhat r harl who died in 651 A.D. and suggest th • o 

the dato'lOOoT D ^ « note). Schuyler (Btf . l^ly* 

A d , l °°? ^ ( 1A - LI * ^ Sivcs date 7th century A.D. aft c Vasodhar- 

man who ruled l>45 A.D. l or other references see Peterson, Subh. 123 • Dhv , 1 - 

of Visakhajaua (HZKM, V, 98-85); F. Hagg on VisSkadatta (BurgKe) * Hilde- 
btandt’s Edn. (Bresiaw) and review of it by Ston Konow in 2 . 1 , XUIl „nd Keith 
Date oj Iludraraksasa and Brihatkatha in JRAS. (1900)145- R Dutt Ci- ll’ 
281; M. William., IIP, 507. Visakhtiutia’t characters, (SahriUaya, IV 61)"' Two 
stands of this play are four,.! in Bhartrihari's Suhhashita, for wh-h 
Preface to his Edn. of Bhartribari, 31. For 1 . critique, see Sahr.jaya, IV. 1 iud 
Rhcirati (1927) Aug. 


'tsrf^ri5jiTflt t'fTTTi x'JSfpWHif: 11 

2 , 3eo Te’ane’e Introduction (o.o., 13.) 







632. There are several commentaries on the work. Vatesvara- 
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misra, 1 2 * 4 5 6 7 son of Gaunpatimisra of Mithila, attempted to give a double 
interpretation to this composition and to present it as a system of polity 
as well as a play. Dhundhiraja, son of Laksmana, wrote his commen¬ 
tary in the reign of King Sarabhoji of Tanjore in the year 1713 A.D. He 
gives a short poetical introduction describing the story of the Nandas 
leading to the accession of Candragupta and the events of the play.* 
Other commentaries are by Swami Sastri, a native of Anantasagara or 
Solavandan, 8 by T. Tarkavacaspati, 4 10 by (Mahesvara, VateSvara Prakpta- 
carya, Kesava-upadhyaya and Abhirlima), 8 by Grahesvara,® by J. Vidya- 
sagara, 7 by fe^arabhabhupa. 8 

There is a prose version of the story by Anantapandita,® and a 
poetical epitome, Mudrarak§asakathasSra by Ravikartana.' 19 

Anant'i, son of Balapandifca, lived at Punyastamba on the Godavari 
in the middle of the 17th century. He wrote also commentaries on 
Govardhana’s Saptasati and Rapamanjari. 11 

633. In Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali, there are verses attributed 
to Vis ikhadeva, not traceable in Mudraraksasa. There are probably 
taken from some of his lost works : 


ymypmqft ii 1519 


^ II ms 


1. GC, It. 160, 218. 

2. Ed. Calcutta, Mysore, Bombay, Ahmedabad. 

8. DO. XXI. 8168. 

4. Piloted Calcutta, Srug3ra3arvasvabhai?a (DC, XXI. 8549) enacted at the 
fos ival of Mdtrbhuleivaca at Trickmopoly (Trisicabpuci). The author is said to have 
been rewarded by King Ramacandra. 

5. CC, I. 4G1; II. IOC ; 218; III. 09. 

6. DG t XXI. 8472 ; CO, lit. 99. He styles himself Mah5mahopadkyaya aud 
ton of Siddhefvata of Snvap'igotra and gi ves his geuoalogy. 

7. Kd. Calcutta. 

8. 'J'anj. VIII. 3174, it is the Tanjore king Sarabhoji. 

9. CO, I. 461. 8ec also Sakrdaya XIX. 

10. Printed at Calcutta and with a chart glo»n ;•/ KijagoplU of Malura (Madras) 
Mo is called Havinarjaka in DC, XXL 8155. Ho tay i ho proposes to render into versa 
'ho story of CSnatya which was in prose (-Mitch apr-.w o.itiy is now lost). 

11, GC, I. 13. Thc^o two latter were ooiuposed in IG16 and 1G35 A..D, 
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isakhadeva’s Devicand ragupta is of at least live acts, 
as inferred from the various quotations from the work made by Bhoja 
in his SrUgaraprakasa and by Ramacandra in his Natyadarpana, 1 men¬ 
tioning the names of Dhruvadevi, Candragupta, Madhavasena. The plot 

of the play appears to be alluded to by Ba?a in his Harsacarita. 

% 

“ In Devichanaragupta the heroine Dhruvadevi when she was in her 
husband's camp with a small retinue who enjoyed their summer in the 
cool abodes of the Himalayan frontier, was carried away by an unprin¬ 
cipled foreigner a Saka by birth and was much tormented to accept 
his hand. A brother of Chandragupta II who was her husband in the 
disguise of a courtesan formed a dramatic company and approached 
the licentious Saka. By a series of political strategems Kuraarachandra- 
gupta makes Dhruvadevi escape and takes her place in a female garb. 
When the Saka prince almost became mad of his love to Dhruvadevi 
and self-sufficiency blinded him to the probable dangers from an 
offended enemy, he allowed himself to meet in a secret chamber the 
enemy in the disguise of his favourite object which he sought for. 
He had his emoluments for his accumulated follies. lie is no more 
pitied than Kichakci repaid by Bhima, In this the amorous adventure 
is entirely subsidiary.” 

Far beyond t he Mudrfiraksasa, those fragments of splendid poetry 
and prose reveal a beauty of language and plot, not unequal to BhapTs 
(>r Kalidasa s. Is it possible that Visa! Hadeva was a contemporarv of 
king Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty and he wrote a drama with 

1. For instance : 

i <ror _ 

k?tws wtt | 

%3ifq || 

ii. Mt — 

=qiri%wf?wff =3 

cit'^raf'TOffr crguTfqr jj<%t 'pwr I 

qf3. n-ft 

atwrfct ii 

Foe other quotations, tee ( QOS ) p, 71 , 81 , 86,118, 111, 193, 191. 
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<^hicMng as the hero and another with his namesake of the Maurya 
dynasty ? There is no record that directly conflicts with this attribu¬ 
tion of that antiquity to Visiikhadeva, but the last verse of benediction 
on King Candragupta lends full support to it. 

Rajasekhara quotes a verse in which Candragupta’s rescue of his 
wife caught in his enemy's camp 1 : 


10m Mr 

r^rar^f ?far%3r =jq: i 

f|nr^ 

jftMr aq q%: qfrM-- II 

Kavyamimamsu t p. 4G. 

635. Abiiisarikavancitaka or Abhisarikabandhitaka is men¬ 
tioned as Visakhadeva’s play by Bhoja and Abhinavagupta and there 
are the references : 

i q^rfe^rq^qsmrq: arffoSteressjorrci f%%fsrrT^ sqarM I 
siM qr Mr qqft I m\ fMrpqM# ^MMrqpqMj q?*ra*q qsrrarft . 
Mrorerwsqn qro; q^qra.- (n^rnfrcr: ?)— 

Abhinavabh a rati. 


u. wr m —«ftfarrerMs!t 3ffinrrr^rqr%)r towst: *wrr%pqsrft 
wm $>%;■ I m =q ar+q'qnr— 


*str*migi qftqqqqrs: *rjprar- 

WRtf.qrqT?qfr qfcqqi 

fq’i ^r^r^TVfi rq qqi / 7 ■ II— St iig&raprakuia. 


‘These two extracts furnish us with some material from which we 
mas make some :u. raises as to the significance of the title and the 
nature of the plot. It is well-known that Udayana was a love-hero 
of the dak&na type. Ii is also known how the minister Yaugandha- 
ravapa lulled the king info the belief that Vasavadatta was burnt, and 
persuaded him to marry Padmavati. i: t the same way a mischievous 
Uaracler in this play, ght have, with the determined purpose of 


1. See lA t (1923), 181 ; JMy , XV. 263. 
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- 0 ing about an estrangement between the king and Padmavati, set 

afloat the rumour that Padmavati killed Udayana’s son and that she 


was a murderess. Udayana had many wives and we do not know 
whether Padmavati, as the rumour had it, killed the son of Udayana 
born of Vasavadatta or somebody else; but we may hazard a ^uess, 
namely, that it might be Ud ay ana’s son through Vasavadatta. Mutual 
jealousy and hatred are not unusual features where polygamy prevails 
and the capricious king probably gave full credence to the prevailing- 
rumour. lie lost his self-contxol. His deep love turned into deep 
hatred. Rage and fury took possession of him. He saw in Padmavati 
not the nymph of celestial beauty but a “ serpent woman glowing with 
flames of poison”. He rebuked Padmavati in menacing tones. Poor 
Padmavati, a victim to slander, found that she had lost the love of 
Udayana. She tried to regain it. To go and plead before the king 
and to vindicate her innocence would be useless and futile. Hence 
she hit upon the following plan. Dressed as a charming huntress she 
attracted the attention of the tenderminded Udayana. As time rolled 
on Udayana found himself completely enmeshed in her love. When 
Padmavati found that the love of the king was genuine she revealed 
her identity. Probably then she explained her innocence. Thus there 
is the as said in the Abhinavabharati. This then explains 

the significance of the title. By a clever impersonation of ; huntress 
Padmavati in the roll of an Abhisarika decover the king and regains 
her lost love.”* 


636. Ratnetvara was .he son of Rnmndeva JarkavagQsa. He 
was a native of Vanga and flourished in the first half of the iSth 
century. His patron Cltrasena King of Mana. Ilis Candraoiu- 
seka is a drama in seven acts and describes the story of the destruc¬ 
tion of Nandas by Canakya and the coronation of Candragupta. 
The scene in the seventh act is interesting where Raksasa receives a 
tetter that the Nandas are at the point of death owing to a burning 
fever produced by a Yoga commenced by Canakya. The style resern- 
Lfles Visakhadafta’s as also the plot, liu: the tricks of policy, that are 

so amazing in the latter, are not so original or prominent in Rames- 
vara's work. 


1. R Rimamv ;. in JOR, Madras, 
a. OC, 1. 183. 
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637. Bhatta Narayana 1 2 * or shortly Narayana was of Sandilya 
family. He was snrnamed Mrgaraja. Traditionally he was one of the 
Brahmins that immigrated from Kanouj to Bengal at the invitation of 
Adisura, king of Bengal 9 who reigned in the first half of the 7th century 
A. D. He is called Nisa-Narayana by anthologists because of his 
beautiful description of the night (ni’Sd)* In a manuscript 4 * 6 * * of the NivI, 
a commentary on DharraaklrtFs Rupavatara, it is stated that at the 
request of Bana Bhatta, Bhatta Narayana became pupil of a Buddhist 
monk, learnt from him all the tenets of Buddhist philosophy and 
defeated Dharraakirti and that Rupavatara is the joint work of 
Bhatta Narayana ane Dharraaklrti. It may tharefore be inferred that 
Bhatta Narayana lived in the first half of the 7th century A.D. 

638. In his Avantisnndarikatha, Dandin praises Narayana' as 
well as Bapa and Mayura and refers to the former as having composed 
three works. It is quite likely ihat Dandin refers in this verse to 
Bhatta Naravaha : 

m r r%n 11 

A quotation in the Subbasitavali appears to be the nundi of a 
drama with the sentiment of love in it : 


1, See K. M. Shembavnekar, The Qotra of Bhaitanaruya^'i , JCCJ, r. 262, 
Narayanakavi, author of the drama Cantjrakala (CO. I. 170} and NarGyana Bhatta! 
author of Janakiparinava CC, I. 206) are different. See A. E Gough/ Records of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 27. 

2 Adisura is suppnsed.to have lived in 3rd eontury P.0. But Abul Fazl makes him 
the 23rd ancestor of Ballal Sen who reigned 168-1170 A D. (See V Smith, EH. 403, 419 
JASB. xlvii, 400. T:>ip ( iaz , unde.- Rampil; N.N. Yoau, Jvno. of ASB , (1902) 207 ; 
Int. to Mndtrn Biutnh.m and its follower* in Orissa, 15 ; Arch. Survey, Mayura . 
hhanja (1911) T, Ixiv note, and BaBalicarita, Bibl lnd ) Writers on Brahmmieal 
gonoology, particularly, Harimitfra ..nd Era Misia place Adisura shortly before the 
Palas and state that shortly niter th'* arrival of tbc five Br^brnanas from, Kanouj, the 
kingdom of Gou? (Cap. Laknauti of Lalnmnavati) became subject to the Palas, See 
V. Smith, Eli 307 ; U. C. Batavyal. JASI3, LXlI, 411. This date of 6th century 

A D. for Bhatki Narayana is approved hy Weber UL, 207) and Grill, (Lit, Cent EL. 
(1872-G12). r J he story current in Benares that he went from Tvanyakubja to Vanga in 
SaUa 990 rtCenj.-3 to be incorrect. 

3. See Jalbana’fi SuktimuktSvali. 

i. This raann . ript has been acquired for the Orient il manuscripts Library, 
At vlras, and I am informed by M. Ramakrishna Kavi that the leaf is half lost. 

6 This vtr '° » no* fouo^ «» the printed edition of Subh5 5 itavali, but in a 

manuscript recently a iqir.roa from the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras Kuppu- 

sami Saetri’s R»p. (1916-0), 40. Bee pern 373 supra, 
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ft ft in^frfJr 

irrff <rfo#tiss f%tfiicHwrf^ i 


^ =fCi>rftRflt%?f% cRifq 
^'rfs^h^rnrr: ^gsRTcmetffa: qrrg %.- || 



639. Iiis Vermainhara. 1 a drama in C acts, alludes to a sen¬ 
sational incident in the Sabhnparvan of Mahabharata, viz., the forcible 
exposure of Draupadi’s hair and garment by Dussasana in the public 
assembly of Duryodhana’s court .and to the consequent vow of 
Bhimasena that the locks of hair would not be braided again save by 
his own hands wet with the blood of the infamous king. The play 
takes through the battle of the Bkarafa war and negotiations prior to it 
and culminates in the coronation of Yudhfcthira. 


I races of PancarS^ra tenets are visible in the work and his 
ridicule of the Carvaka doctrine of materialism shows the religious ten- 
dency of his age. As a heroic piece, with the ruling sentiment of 
valour (vtrarasa), (he play is very popular among writers on rhetoric. 
1'or admixture of humour and pathos, in dignity of thought and ease of 
expression the last Act commands high appreciation. 


Among the earliest writers, Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
<l>iote Vepisamhara as the most appropriate illustrations of canons 
of dramaturgy. 4 


and Si M R^Kato a - Tmn ' int ° E,,8,i8hb * Sm” Tagore (Calcutta) 

< Borabft rt- 8w ftenorally, G. Karasayya and N. Vc-raiagbavavva 
Bharah, VI. 40J, 675, 676) ; Wilson, Theatre, II. 335 ; r.c. t)utt Civ II ■'?' ’• 
Muktarara Vaidyabagish, lot. to Edn. (Calcutta); I R. Vattya, int. to E<hi.'(roonal • 
Keith, SD, 912 5 M. R. Kale (In4. to Edn.) gives date 7th or 8 th century. 

9. The vow is expressed thus 

-1 - 3i urfircT^- jt^i rcr^-^rfifr ar Kg | 

. 8 Anandavardhana nourished in the oonvt of ring Avanlivarman (853-884 

A t) ). This reference is sufficient to raft.'.; the Wcutilic.itior. of the author of Vcuf. 
samhSra with one BbaUanarayaita, tho donee under a copper-plate gram of 840 \ ]U 
Khanmpur -copper plate JR, IV. 252). Macdouell (&L. 866) and M. Du-i {Chrmoh, y) 
° n tbs pIftlc ani3Ba - v BkattauSMyana’s con Adigal Ojha wa, patronised lw king 
It wh0 rci '’ wl * V ]t so ° ai ' J 840 A D. <Soo V. Emith, m. 896 - Watters 

iM*iw"xx!: S; ,J ’ xv - sw ’ xx - *• u ” >■««. ». 

4. For quotations in 8obh3§i{3vali etc. Tie Pet. Tut. 50-51 
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There are commentaries by Jagaddhara, 1 2 3 Jaganmohana Tarka- 
lankara,* Tarkavacaspati, 8 C.R. Tivari, 4 5 6 7 Ghanasyama,® and Laksmana- 
buri.® There is a summary in prose by AnantacaryaT 

640. This play appears to have travelled to Java very early. 
In his introduction to Sanskrit Texts from Bali (GOS, xxxiii.) S. Levi 
writes 

“ The Mahabharata was translated into (Old) Javanese at the end 
of the Xth century AT), under the reign of King Sri Dharmmavamsa 
teguh Anantavikramadeva who was ruling in Eastern Java, and, rivaling 
the Sumatranese empire of Srivijaya, endeavoured to promote the 
study of Sanskrit literature. Only some parts of the whole translation 
have been preserved, and in Bali only. Kern had published, as early 
as 1871, a notice bn the Adiparva with the text of the Pausyacarita 
(Verhand. K. Akad. Wet., Amsterdam, afd. Lett. dl. XL 1877). 

The Adiparva begins with three Sanskrit stanzas; the first is 
clearly an arya, the second stanza is rather unexpectedly the well- 
known benedictory verse of BUatta Narayana’s Venisamhara. 

SprfcT I 

The point is of a particular importance on account of its bearing 
to the origin of the Javanese shadow-theatre (Wayang). The first 
mention of the Wayang occurs just some years later than the Javanese 
translation of the Mahabharata, in the Javanese Arjunavivaha written 
under the great king Airlanga, who had succeeded Sri Dharmmavamsa. 
During the IXth and Xth centuries the connection between Bengal and 
Indonesia was very active ; I refer here only to the Pala inscription at 
Nalanda (Epigr. Jnd., 1924, 310-327). If the Venisamhara was known 
to the Javanese translator of the Mahabharata, it follows that the 

1. EL Poona, 

For his reueology given here, sec also in also XXI 8832. He was the son of 
Batnadhara, and grandson of Vidyadhara, all learned in the saatras. He b Id two 
umbrellas as a man ot scholarship. His poetry is excellent as seen from introduc¬ 
tory verses to his commentary on VSsava^atta and Mai itimadbwa. 

2. Ed. Calcutta. 

3. Ed. Ca/oufcta. 

4. Ed. Benares. 

5. HH. Ill, (1905) xi. 

6. Ed. Madras. 

7. Sdht xir. 165. 
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tit theatre had reached Sri Dhammavamsa’s court, and the 
Wayang may have been born under the influence of the Sanskrit plays.” 


641. Bhavabhuti 1 whose real name was Srikantha was the son 
of Nilakantha and Jatukarni. He was born at Padmapura 3 in the country 
of Vidarbhas, the modern Berars, “ somewhere near Chanda in the 
Nagpur territories where there are still many families of Mahrati 

Pesastha Brahmins of the Black Yajurveda with Apastamba for their 
sutras.’ 3 He gives us a short account of himself and his family in the 
prologues of his plays. His ancestors were Brahmins surnamed 

Udumbara tracing their lineage from Sage Kasyapa. They were 

“ teachers of their charana, so learned and pure as to be fit to purify 
by their association ihose receiving purification, the keepers of the five 
sacrificial fires, faithful to their religious vows, drinkers of Soma, and 
students of theology.” His grandfather Bhatta Gopala performed the 
sacrifice of Vajapeya. Bhavabhuti therefore belonged to a family of 
Vedic scholars. He is a Vedic bard with Vedic ideas and expressions 
which unconsciously get in and abound in the writings. 4 Jnananidhi was 
his guru, a name which looks as one assumed by persons of the monastic 
order. Unlike other dramatists ho develops the marriage of Malati 
and Madhava on lines peculiar to his own study. He follows 

Gautama and holds the mind and the eye as the sole guide in the 
choice of a bride. The atheistic Sankhya and theistic yoga philoso- 

1. Ab Gb-tnaflySmi says the name Bhavabhuti was given to him from his 

composition 3^3 (See TC y II, 1723) 

or as the commentator Viraraghava says 

$f qgtsrw II 

Two other poets Aluri Ti cu ' iv dakavi and Ratnakheta .uksita boro tho tltlo AbhinavA* 
Bhavabhuti. On the description of see Khajaraho inscription El t I. 149. 

2. M,V. Lele in his book on Malati-Maditiva'rc<avhhara (in Malr Cti) at 

page 5 identifies Padm3.vati With the molaru village Pavaya or Pola-pavr-ya ncilb.-enst 
of Narvar in Gwalior State and Cunningham with N.iwar (Nalapura) itself Rc;>. 

(1862-5) II. 307]. Other identifications are (i) nei Auviravati (ii) Karavirapiua 
(Kolhapur) (iii) ajjain (i.v) Pampur ia Kashmir. Betvalkar denies the identity of 
Pa4mSvati and Padmapura (Introduction to IK^araramftch.'r’.fa, Harward Oriental 
■icrise). It must be said however that the oldest extant manuscript of t ao dated levari 
Samvat 27C (1156 A.Dj decs not m ntion the province via. “ Vi')Atbhc-ya ” [N*pal> 
(1905) No. 1473]. See Jayaswal, JV088 t Xix‘ 11. 

8 * Bhand.ukar’s Int. to Mai. noio to Act I, line 31. 

4. See A. B, Keith, Bhwibhuti a>ii the VecUs i (1914), 729, 
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_ ^ werG known to him. He was perhaps a wanderer m his youth 

intimate with actors and it is not improbable that he himself acted on 
the stage. 1 In his middle life he attached himself to the court of 
Kanouj, and there standing by king Yasovarman in his vicissitudes 
followed him to Kashmir. On his way he visited Buddhist Viharas 
and observed the variety of Pasanda worship and human sacrifices 
offered to Camunda to which he often alludes in his works. 

As a poet he had his reverses in his early days and apparently his 
critics were severe on him. He slily refers to them when he says “ As 
of women, so of compositions, people are malicious as to their purity. 8 
lhat accounts for his pessimism which went so far as to flout the 
opinion of his contemporary world. Pie was conscious that his 
poetry was good and he left it for future generations to appreciate it. 
He wrote that a " spirit kindred to mine will some day be born ; for 
time is endless and the world is wide.”* 

He was conscious of his merit and he expressed that “ Goddess 
of speech attends on him as on Brahma like a submissive hand-maid ”« 
Vakpati describes the excellences of Bhavabhuti's compositions as 
shining like particles of liquid nectar of poetry.* Rajasekhara fancies 
him as Valmiki himself reincarnate.* Bhavabhuti was an admirer of 
Kalidasa. When the love-lorn Madhava wandered in quest of Malati 
or when the desperate Madhava sent a cloud as messenger to his 
beloved, Bhavabhuti had in his mind the distracted Pururavas and the 
Yaksa. He was however not a mere imitator. He was the master of 
the sentiment of pathos 7 and his mode of dramatic composition was 
original.® Tradition cou ples the name of Bhavabhuti with that of 


% 

3. 


1. iiolvalkar thinks (Pc. page'101 note) that Bhavabhuti played the~^Trf 
Valmiki in the UttararSmaearijra. 1 

T4r ffiori 44r i&rt sr.- i 

51 H Pci 4 ffa 4R: | 

3cqc?qcr g wRwr 
^resisgra =4 ii 

4. TJHamramacatita Act, I, 9 : 4 *T*«RSfoT3^ | 

6. Gaudavaho, 799. 

6. BaiaramSyana, Act I. 10. 

7, According to him Karuna is the only rasa . ijcf | 

v'-,JimJsn«r^* U 'm ***£*?%, 0t Bhavabh °t i,fi Merits, seo Addank) 

hittiTn ? 1 Bka ' Jab,m - mar *& (Madras): T. Suryanr.rayaua Eao, Ohava 
ohut% cited Ju u ju&stirly genius (Poona), 
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They are mentioned together in the Bhojacaritra of 
Ballala along with others as the poets of Bhoja’s court ;* but Kalidasa 
of the dramatic fame must have long preceded our poet. 2 Kalhana 
mentions 8 Yasovarman king of Kanouj as the patron of Bhavabhuti 
and Vakpaji 4 as a poet in the same court. Yasovarman® was subdued 
by Latitaditya of Kashmir® who ruled between 699 and 735 A.D. 


On Bhavabhuti generally, see K. M. Banerjee, Bhavabhuti in English Qarb 
(1.1, I. 143) ; Kale, bit . to Uttararamacharitta (Bombay) ; A. Borooah, Bhavabhuti, 
his place in Sans;;?it literature (Calcutta); Bandarkar, Bhavabhuti*s quotation from 
the Ramayana (14, 123); Schuyler, A Bibl. of Bhavabhuti (. JAOS , XXV. 189) ; 
Aufrecht, ZDMG, XXVIt. 83 4 ; CC, X. 398; Peterson, PR, IV. lxxxv, 77*8; Subh, 
77; F. W. Thomas, ICav. 60-2 ; Wilson, Theatre , II. 1-6 ; Macdonell, SL, 3G2. 

1. On Ballala’s work see uuder Bhoja post and Index. 

2. Belvalkar (o. c. p. xxxix) ..ays that Bhavabhuti’s name is grouped with 
others as the 9 gem*; of the court of the king Vikramadi(ya*of Ujjain. This seems to 
be mistake, for in the well known stanza (see para 14 supra) the name of Bhavabhuti is 
not mentioned. 


3 . ^f^rr^?r3i?fn-r^W3JTf^ii%(r: i 

firat W I! Raj . iv. in. 

Yaiovarman ou whom attended tho poet VSkpatiraja, the illustrious Bhavabhuti 
and others became by his defeat (at the hands of Laiitaditya) a panegyrist of his 
(Lalitadibya’s) virtues.” 


MaxMuller {India, what can it teach us ? page 334) loads Rajafri separately as a 
distinct poet. He is obviously wrong, for Vakpati is e Iso called VSkpatiraja. See 
Peabhavakacarija, IX. 465 ‘ Sri ’ is prefixed to Bhavabhuti. 

4. Vakpatiuaja, son of Har§adeva, otherwise known in Prakrit as Bappaira was 
the author of tke Prakrit poem GUodwaho (£d. by S. P. Pandit, BSS No. 34 with the 
commentary of Haripala with a valuable introduction). It is a historical poem appa¬ 
rently suggested by Iiavauavaho or Setubandha of Pravarasena (or Kalidasa? See 
para 32 ante). It w divided into cantos and the extant work is a series of 1209 
couplets. It is curious that the work as it is appears to bo a prelude to tho theme and 
the actual ‘ Slaughter of Gauda King * is yet to come. He describes the glory of Kin* 
Yasovarman and his expedition of conquest. He says in the introduction to tho poorn 
” that he was the poet laureate of the court of Yasovarmau, a pupil 0 f the poet 
Kamalayudha, a personal admirer of Bhavabhuti, and the works of Bhusa, JvalanamJtra, 
Kunthideva, of tho author of Raghuvamsa, of Subaudhu, aud Harischaudra, well road 
iu the Nyaya Sastra, the science of i;)Cosy, in the Puranas, and in tho works of many 
poets.” (verses 797-804'. He refers to another poem of his not now available called 
* R kbumahana-Viyayo ’ (verse 69 ; also referred to in Raja<kkhara‘s Prrba^dhakoaa) 
See S. K. Belvalkar {BOS) lx. iii ; R. 0. Bhandfaarkar, Int. of Male! i, xiii. ’ 

u. Ac ording to Dutb {Civ. II. 261} Yntfovarman ruled 700-760 A.D. Seo V. 
7/^0^ ? Hv " n ry of the City of Kanauj and of King Yasovarman, [JRA j (ICO: k 
208-aii ’ S79 ’ 8co a} -° °* v - Vaid y*> History of Mediaeval l: iia, (Poona), 

under dato^ro'f ^ 5 Belvarkar’s (o. c. 43); M. Duff, (Chronology gives YaHovamnn 
C t0 690 A I>. lessen ;,ivee him ,\,D. 695-733. 

According to Kathaga, Lalijadijya ruled 69,>732 V, D. Cunningham, 
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642. Bhavabhuti's works belong to a later period 1 when a new 
style of the period of pandin, Subandhu and Bana, all poets? of a 
school to which Ojas (powerful expression) is the soul of elegant style. 
Bhavabhuti flourished about the close of the 7th century or in the 
beginning of the 8th century A.D. S 

643. In the colophon to a manuscript of MalatLMadhava 8 it is 

stated that the drama was composed by ‘ a pupil of Bhatta Kumarila-.' 
Kumarila was a professor of Mimamsa and flourished between 590 650 
A.D* It has been said that the family of Bhavabhuti was renowned 
for sacrifices and vedic rites and study of Mimamsa is indispensable 
for an orthodox exegisis of the Vedas. It is possible therefore that 
there- is some truth in the tradition that Kumarila was a teacher of 
Bhavabhuti. 5 __ 

(Ancient Geography of India , 90 22) adopts a correction of 31 years after 696 A.D. and 
dates Lalitaditya’s accession in A.D. 727. Buhlcr follows this view and so does 
MaxMuller (o. o. 331 note 1). For a discussion of Cunningbam’s view, see B. P. 
Pundit’s, hit. to Gaudavxho o. c. p. Ixvii and Jxxxi et scg. S. P. Pundit gives the 
date 695 to 732 A.D. For Cunningham’s earlier view (693*729 A.D.), see Arch. t 
Survey of India , (1673), III. 125 and Priusep’s Indian Antiquities , II. 245. As to 
Lalitaditya’s date, see Bhandarkar, hit. to Mai. 9; Dutt (o. c. II. 178). See also 
Buhlcr’ /paper in WZKM, II. 328 , Jacobi’s paper in Gottinger Gel. Anzeigen (1886) 
No. 2 page 68 and VOJ, II. 332 ; Stein’s hit. to Raj. and notes on IV. 126, 134 ; Levi 
and Chavaunvs, Itlncraira d'Oukong [3 A, (1895) 358], fix the date of Yasovarraan’s 
defeat between 736 and 747 A D. See also PrabandhakoS t of Rajasekhara (composed 
1405*1319 A.D,), Prabhdvakicarita of Prabh&catnlra and Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri 
(composed 1364 1303 A.D.) 

1 . For a full account of these works, see J. K. Belvalkar (BOS) l.c Introduction. 

3 . Peterson, JBRAS, XVIII. 109 ; Bhandarkar’s. Int. to Mai. iv and JBRAS , 
XVII, 572 ; Keith, SO, 186. 

3 . See Lele, Mai. (o. c. 84) ; S.P. Pundit, Lit , to Gaudxvaho ( o . c. ccv); Ban- 
darkar, Mai. ( o . c. viii). 

4 t S.P, Pundit (l.o.) K.B, Pathak. (JBRAS, XVIIi. 218) assigns Kumarila to 

730 a,D. . 4 

5. K.T. Tehmg (JBRAS, XVIII. 159) and Buhler ( VOJ , II. 332) arc against,this 

view. Belvalkar (o. c. xli) remark? “ Unfortunately the colophon to act vi complicates 
bho matter by giving the name of that pupil a? Umveka harya. It follows either that 
this was an alias o! Bhavabhuti or rise that the Mai. Madh. is a composite work and 
thai while the other eight acta are by Bhava bhuti, acts III and VI are by Umvekacharya, 
perhaps a substitution of his own version of these two acts in place of Bhavabhuti’s 
original version which this pupil of Kumarila did not like. Obviously wo are giving 
undue weight to the testimony of a single manuscript. A solitary manuscript of the 
Utt&rammacharita gi.c-3 Bhavabhuti’s original name a« Neclakanta instead of 
Srikantha and J ■> oldest ext mb i 'aioiscripb of the Mai. Madh. (A.D. 1156) says af tor 
the colophon to aofc .\ Kriliriyam Mahakavcr Bhugarbhasya. I' Bhugarbha 
another alias of Bhavabhuti ? Perhaps all this eon fusion means only that our poet wnt 
A so well aud widely known as we might like to think.” 
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Mandana became an ascetic and assumed the name of Suresvara- 
carya. There is a controversy whether Mandanamisra and Suresvara- 
carya were identical'. “ In Madhava’s Sankaravijaya, they are treated as 
synonymous and in the Vivaranaprameyasangraha, Madhava quotes 
from the Brihadaranyakavartika of Suresvaracharya (Ed. Vizianagaram, 
p. 92) but names the author as Visvarupacarya. Madhava therefore 
considered them identical. (For further particulars on this identity, 
see T. Ganapati Sastri, Int. to Yagnavatkyasmriti, TSS, No. 74). 
There the statement is quoted fa*** WW 3* from the 

Vibhavana, the gloss of Visvarupa’s commentary on Yagnavalkyasmrti. 
The learned Pandit has probably not noticed the passages in the 
Sankaravijaya and the colophons of the Malatimadhava about Umbeka 
and has therefore found some difficulty in explaining the meaning 
JT^ijfcf in the compound and he says 1 The word 

Bhavabhuti prefixed to the name Suresvara, is, l think, used in the 
sense Siivabhuti.’ If the line is read in its proper sense according to 
its tenor and in the light of the information about Umbeka, it may 
lead to the conclusion that Umbeka was Bhavabhuti, was Mandana¬ 
misra, was Visvarupacharya and was Suresvaracharya. 1 ’ 

In the colophon to a manuscript of the Malatimadhava* it was 
written at the end of Act HI 

(composed by the pupil ofKumarila,* at the end of Act X ?fcf 

(cprpq’ft (composed by Bhavabhuti) ; and at the end of Act \ I, 

the n^me of that pupil is mentioned as Umbeka. Umbeka is a very 
respected name in Mimamsa literature. I la i quoted by Anandapurna 
in his commentaries on Khandana of Sriharsa, by RfitnakjSna in his 
commentary on Sastradipika, by NSrayaOa in his commentary Vijaya 
on Ajita, a commentary on Tantravartika, and by Paramesvara in his 
Gopalika, a commentary on iSfinka (which is a commentary on' Sloka- 
var^ika). He severely attacks Prabhakara who was Rumania's adver¬ 
sary. In Cifcsukha’s Tatfcvapradipika (Kd. Bombay, 265) he quotes the 
poet Umbeka and commenting on that passage IYatvagrupabhagavan in 
his Nayanaprasadinl (Kd. 1. c.) says (I i/ibeka is Bha. ahhu^i). 

I Tmbeka has written a commentary on Rumania's ^lokavartika up to 
Vanavada and the rest of it is commented upon by Jay ami ;ra, son of 
Kumadla If BhavabhQti and his ancestor were, as he says in his 

1. See I). C, Bhattaoarya IBS, Ylt, 303 where Mandaca is said* to Ixj die on t, 
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prologues, learned in the Mimamsa, this is another indication that 
Umbeka and Bhavabhuti might be identical. Above all a strong proof 
of the identity of Umbeka with Bhavabhuti is furnished by commentarv 
which begins with Bhavabhuti’s well-known verse, ff ffftT q': 

tmJFe-ftfSTfg || 

In Madhava’s Sankaravijaya (VII- 113-16) it is said that Umbeka 
was the name of Mandanamisra (also called there Visvarupa) 

sre =ff cp«rr ffr? it Jusfffrp-ffTraT | 

ftra snffofc for ^ n 
^ etrrft f? | 

*ifr?Cr sfffifcrrt fm- g^gci: n 

filfRrarir ff (j ffttfcirg i 

^5T TTd tBT ff3 ; flRTrff: d^Rl$ iff f%t W || 

r% <rar cfrl^r% i 

5#r; ydfark? wr? gs'rrfJreffsr syifaffraft ws^mufifri li 

644. I he works of Bhavabhuti have always been regarded as a 
standard for dramatic study, but only three dramas have come down 
to us. Stanzas are ascribed to him in various anthologies which are 
no> traceable in (he extant works.* It is therefore presumable that 
other work or works of his have now been lost to us. Gunaratna, a 
treasury of thirteen verses, is ascribed to Bhavabhuti.* 




645. Bhavabhuti is a worthy peer of Kalidasa in merit and fame.* 
Kalidasa is terse and brief in his expression and working upon the 
reader’s feelings puts lo exercise his full imagination. Bhavabhuti’s 
language ts comparatively diffused and a redundancy of ideas often 
makes a strong impression on the reader’: mind. In short, Bhavabhfiti 
express, in the racy* sense what Kalidasa does in the vyangya sense. 
In describing human emotions of Pathos and Heroism, Bhavabhuti sur¬ 
passes his rival. Is alidasa’s style is graceful; Bhavabhfiti’s sounds grand. 
In delineations of nature and chivalry Bbavabhiiti feels at home. 
“ Bhavabhuti is skilful in delecting beauty oven in ordinary things and 
actions and in distinguishing the nicer shades of feelings. Me is a 
master of style and expression ant! his cleverness in adapting bis words 


1. See Peterson, 8ttbh. 77-78; Jalhsn.Vs Sid. 
xxi-v; alao appendix II oi Harwara University Senes 
whether this volume has yet been printed)* 

2. Printed, Haebcrlin, SKC, 283. 


tor which see PR t (1837-1891) 
Vo), xxiii (It ia not known 
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to sentiment is unsurpassed.” Like Kalidasa’s, Bhavabhuti’s language 
is full of melody and lyrical beauty. In religion Kalidasa is a man of 
the city teeming with amorous intrigues. Bhavabhut.i is rural. True 
to his lineage he would not loose sight of the minutest ceremony ; 
his guest would not be allowed to depart without madhuparka. 1 

646. Malati-Madhava is a prakarana in ten acts. 3 “ The 
scene is laid in Ujjain, and the subject is (a fiction and is) the love- 
story of Malati, daughter of a minister of the country and Mad have, a 
young scholar of the city and son of the minister of another state. 
Skilfully interwoven with this main story are the fortunes of Makaranda 
a friend of Madhava and Madayantika, a sister of the king’s favourite. 
Malati and Madhava meet and fall in love, but the king has determined 
that the heroine shall marry his favourite, whom she detests. This 
plan is frustrated by Makaranda, who personating Malati goes through 
the wedding ceremony with the bride-groom. The lovers, aided in 
their projects by two amiable Buddhist nuns, are finally united.” 8 

The poet displays here an all-round learning and developes the 
love of Malawi and Madhava, as it were, to illustrate the tenets of 
Va^syayana’s Kamasutra. 

There is an epitome of MaiatTraftdhava in verse called Rjulaghvi by 
Maithitasarman 4 and commentaries on it by Dharanandn, 5 Jagaddhara, 4 

1. Here Is a traditional verso, attributed to Kalidasa him: If; 

3rtr ir l*tr^ ^ 
tfrct s;Cr 

r^Tfrr qft# || 

3. Ed. BSS by R.CL Bhandarkar, There aro several other edition ia different 
languages. 

3. Macdonnel, SL. 364 ; Wilson, Theatre , It, ICd. Schwyier, JHbl. 30, gives the 
translations in foreign languages, For a short skoteh, see SB* II, 60; K. C. Putt, 
RI. II. 264, 370 and M, Williams, AV. 503. Tr. into English by Wilson, Theatre, li. 
1 * i 33 and by M. B. Kale, Bombay. 

b CC, I. 453. 

& V v 

6. Ed. jjss. Ecmlfiy nrd e? re where nrd bv M. H. Ti-larg (pm lav) 

79 
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purari, 1 (Mananka,® Raghavabhatta, Narayana, Prakrtacarya), 8 
J. Vidyasiigara, 4 PurUasarasvati 5 and Kunjavihari. 6 

647, Mahaviracarita describes in seven acts the life of Rama 
as a warrior. The plot follows Ramayana with slight variations meant 
to show Rama’s heroism in relief. The last act describes ihe country 
traversed by Rama and Sita on their way to Ayodhya in the ceriai car. 7 

“ The situation and sentiment of the drama ” says Wilson, “ are of 
a stirring and martial description and the language is adapted with 
singular facility to the subjects from which it springs. It is sonorous 
and masculine, more vigorous than musical, and although highly 
elaborate and sometimes rigid is in general chaste and always classical 
and stately.” 

For long years the manuscript of the work beyond Act V, 46 e was 
not available.® The lost portion was completed by Subrahmanya. Later 


1 . Ed. Madras. Tripurari was tho son of ParvcHanatha of Bharadvajagojra. 
His ‘Oinmentary extended only to 7 acts and the rest is continued by his pupil 
Nanyadeva son of Haricandra of Salahabhatfcaya family. SR, II. 73. NSnyadeva 
has written a commentary on the whole dram.i too. (TC t II. 2220). Ho is probably 
identical with the king Nanyadeva of Tirhaufc who is said to have been subjugated by 
Vijayasenaof Bengal about 1200 A.D. and founded Simrauu in 10&7 A D. and 
afterwards established a Kanataka dynasty in tho valley of Nepal. 8ce V. Smith, 1 ?//, 
418-19 ; S. Levi, Le Nepal, II. 198 ; Keilhorn, El, T. 313, note 57. See also Ia \ 
XI. 188. 

2 . Mananka was a royal author and flourished about tho 13th century A D. He 
is quoted by Royamukuta in his commentary on Amara composed in 1431 A.D His 
Efjdavanakavya relates tho life of Krsna and Meghabhyudaya is a highly artificial 
poem. PR, HI. 11, 291. In BR, II (1907) there is a commentary on it by Lak§mi- 
ne -isa whero author is called S5yankeli. Ho wrote commentaries on Gijagovinda and 
HalatimUdkava. 

3. CC, I. 453 ; II. 104. 

4. Ed. Calcutta, 

5. TG, III. 4118. 

0 . Ed, Calcutta. 

7, Macdounel, SL % 3Gl ; Weber, 1L, 207 ; Wilson, Theatre, II. 323-334 • R.C, 
Dutt, Civ . II. 274 ; M. Williams, l\V t 502. 

etc.; the la t time was made up by Mahadeva Sfrjrf 
| audbyMuddurama 

I 


9. There is a manuscript in • tho Tanjore Libiary No. 10703 (Tan]. VIII. 
3154) in which it is s: id which indicates a tradition that Rajasekbara 


L > i -i.w manuscripts of Mahfiviracarita destroyed. In 'fanf. VII. 4433-5, it is said 


( 
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however, the later portion was discovered. 1 2 3 4 Subrahmanya was prob¬ 
ably identical with the author of the drama Sitavijavendirapnrinaya, 
which likewise in seven Acts describes the marriage of Rama with 
Sit a. Subrahmanya was the son of KrSnasuri of Kasyapagotra. lie 
lived in Southern India in the 17 th century A.D. 

This is a commentary on the play by Vtraraghava.* 

648. Uttararamacaritra describes in seven Acts the story of 
Uttarakanda of Ramayana, that is, the abandonment of Sit a, her 
residence at the hermitage of Valmiki, the birth of Kusa and Lava and 
there the union of Sita and Rama. “The catastrophe is differently brought 
about,” says Wilson “ in the Ramayana and the Raghuvamsa, and the 
poetical account of Rama and his race closes in a diflerent manner. 
Rama discovers his sons in consequence of their recital of the 
Ramayana at his sacrifice and Sita upon her innocence being recognised 
by the people is suddenly carried off by the goddess of Earth, and 
disappears for ever. The denouement is very judiciously altered to 
her reunion with her sons and husband in the play.”* 

This play holds a high place in the theatrical literature of the 
world. In the expression of genuine pathos (Kanina) and the descrip¬ 
tion of wild scenery, it has rarely been surpassed anywhere. 

1. E<3. Bombay 1892 (in which both the versions are given), with the commen¬ 
tary of VirarSghav a; Kd. Todarmall, Lahore; Ed. F. H. Triohen, (London) ; Ed. by 
A. Boorosb, Bombay with Com, and notes. Trans, into English by J, Piekford 
(London), 

2. DC, XXI. 8512. 

3. The manuscripts of Mabaviracarita in South Indi (*.£., DO, XXI, 8151) 

were found incomplete and stopped with V. 46. Se it was that Virataghava in his 
commentary could get .,t only the incomplete work and for the rest had to continue the 
commentary on Subrahmanya s supplement. Apart from the name Subrahmanya, this 
is auothor indication that Subrahmanya was a native of South India. 

Yicaraghava was son of Nfsimha, a descent of Dasarajhi of VatJhulngojLra and 
resident of Bhusarapura or Tirumalisai near Poonamalli, Oheugleput Dictriot. lie was 
called Annavappangar, 

4. For an introductory account and translation see Wilson, Theatre, I. 275- H. 
Tr. into English by II Mukhopadhyaya (Calcutta), by 0 H. Tawney (Calcutta), by 
KK. Bhattacharya (Calcutta) by S X. BeWalkar, Harvard (HQS), by Y.S. Patvardban 
(Nagpur). For translations into other languages, see Schwyler, Bibl. 31. For a general 
account, see M. Williame, IW, 603 and R.O. Dubt, Civ , II. 275. For a full orftfque 
soo VenkataVamacastri, Sakriday i t XXIV. 7 and K. Su’ lyas istu, l L.jraraia t mtu- 
raeavioara, Bharati, VI, Juyaubfchesame y tt. Veakahiramakt-ub ( r t, <f Aurfh. 
SUh. Pat. XXL 81). 
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649. There are commentaries on the play by Viraraghava, 1 
Atmarama, 2 Laksmanasuri,® A. Borooah, 4 J. Vidyasagara, Abhirama, 5 
Premacandra Tarkavagisa, 6 Bhotajisastrin, 7 Tarakumaracakravartin,® 
Ramacandra, 0 B.S. Ghate, 10 Ghanasyama, 11 Laksmikumara Tatacarya, 12 
Raghavacarya, 13 Piirnasarasvatl, 1 * and Naravanabhatta, 16 and one 
anonymolis. 16 

650. Laksmiklmara Tatacarya known as Kavibhu-sana was son of 
Tiravenkata of Sathamarsauagotra. He was a Pligh Priest and lived at 
Triplicane, Madras. Pie passed away in 1923. He wrote facile poetry 
and among his various poems are Bhavabhufcibharatl, Padukastuti, 
Subhasitaranjini and Ramabana. Besides a commentary on Acyutasataka 
(prakrt) he attempts to show in his commentary on Uttararainacarita, 
that the prevailing sentiment there is not Kanina but Vipralambha- 
spngara. 

Viraraghava popularly known as Annavappangar, w r as the son of 
Nrsimha and descendant of Dasarathi of Vadhulagotra. He w r as born 
at Tirumalisai (Bhusarapurl) in Chingleput District, Madras, about 
1770 A.D. and lived for 48 years. Pie was much respected in Mysore 
and other provinces. He wrote a commentary on Mahavlracarita, 
the drama Ma'nyajaparinaya, a poem Bhak^Isarodaya and other philo¬ 
sophical works. He had no son and his daughter's grandson 
R. Alasingarachari now lives in the same town. It is not known 
whether these works are now available there. 

1. Ed. Bombay. 

2. TC, III. 1599, 1G01. AimarSma was father of Njlakan|ha Diksita and son of 
A'c;5oik§i|a. He also wrote a commentary on Sakityaratnakara. 

3. Ed. Kumbhakonam, About the author, see para 246 supra. 

4. Ed. Calcutta. 

5. TC, IH, 2833. 

0. Ed. Calcutta with a preface by E. B. Cowell. 

7. Ed. Nature by V. 8. Pattavardhan. 

8. Ed. Calcutta, with a preface by B P. Mujumdar. 

9. Ed. Madras. 

10. PM. Nagpur. 

11. 7 0, III. 1720, Ed. Bombay by P. V. Kane, On Ghanasyama, see para 166 
supra. 

12. The manuscripts are with his «oa S, A. T. SingarScarya, Triplicate, Madras. 

13. OC, I. 63. 

14. About the author, soe index post. 

15. Soe Sah. XX. 218. He was a Malabar Brahmin who wrote at the iusfcance of 
Aluvouched Tamprabkal (NetnmSrayam) Nambudri. 

16. TO., Ill, 3503, 3336 ; CC, X. 63. 

> 

i 
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The story of Bhavabhuti’s plays has been summarised by V. 
Anantacarya in Natakakathasangraha. 1 2 3 Ut{;ar.aramacaritakavya is a 
poem in 5 cantos on the theme of the later life of Rama.® It is a 
sequel to Ramapanivada’s Raghavlya and was probably composed by 
Meppathur (Narayana) Bhattattiri. 


65!. King Yasovarman wrote the play Ramabhyudaya on the 
whole story of Ramayana. Saradatanaya says it was in 6 acts, 

I 

and quotes incidents for illustration. 9 Abhinavagupta in his commentary 
on Dhvanyaloka mentions Yasovarman as its author : 

Hf^cl fb&MspFU % ^ I 

wshit 5T ll 

WRWTW: ?fd?RTIb IN* * I ...qjaite 

dcj; ?! i w mw 

cl g l ‘ ^mrnf ^ ’ ?rd 

(?) (%fir?rfcr) wr srrh ir £«»>ia, P . i48. 

652. Rajasekhara was the son of Durduka and Silavati. Ilis 
family name was Yayavara. 8 His father Durduka was a high priest. 
Ilis great-grand father Akalajalada 4 5 was a great poet. Hu was 
married to Avanjlsundan 8 an accomplished Rajaput princess, “ the 
crest-jewel of the Chauhan family.” She was proficient in poetics and 
Rajasekhara quotes her views with regard. 6 7 He appears to have 
belonged to the Mahralta country i.e. the Yitjarbha and Kuntala. f 

1. Printed, Allahabad. 

2. Ed. Annamalii University by K. R. Pieharodi. There is Ut£arar§ghaviya* 
kavya (£><7, XX 7694). 

3. Rajasakhara was himself called “ Yayavara ” or the YSyavara Kavi. He is 
so called in filakamanjari and Udayasundarj. (See Int. fco EavyamlmSmsS, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series, xii). He i3 also referred fco as Dalakavi and Kavirala (see Karp. I. 9' 

4. His name is referred to in Jalhana's Suktimukpavali and his verses are there 
said fco have been plagirised by Ka4ambarirama in his drama. For his verses in 
S arg. see Peterson, Subh. .102. F, W. Thomas, ICav. 80. 

5. On aocounfc of this marriage with a Rajput princoss Durgaprasad and Kouow 
doubt whether RSjafekhafci was a Brahmin or a K§atriva. 

0. See KSvyamimSmsa, (O.C. 4G, 67). 

7, Narayag* Diksita in hi: commentary on Vid^ha alabhanjikS gays that 

Rajifokhara declared himseif in the BalSr3m.lyan * as a native of Mahara^tra and that 
to a large c cleat, bo male use of the language of that country. In the colophon to the 

It-'inbay l^du. of harpunma: jati the poet is styled .Mah3ra§ty.wu4amaiji; but in 
the Safetiraukfcavali, SurSnanda ant ancestor of Rajasekhara is called CedimandaU- 
mandanam, th.it is the ornament of the country of the Cedis. 
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Tfe must have travelled all over India 1 and his knowledge of south 
India is particularly remarkable. 


In the prologues to his plays Rajasekhara calls himself the 
spiritual teacher of King Mahendrapala and that he was patronised by 
his son and successor Mahipala. The Siydoni inscription mentions 
Mahendrapala reigning in 903 and 907 A.D. and Mahipala in 917 A.D. 9 
In Viddhasalabhanjika Rajasekhara refers to Yuvarajadeva who is 
probably the Kalacuri being KeyuravarSa Yuvarajadeva I, who had 
his capital at Tripuri, the modern Tewar near Jabbulpore* 

653- In the Sankaravijaya of Madhavacarya Rajasekhara is called 
a king of Kerala and it is stated that he presented three natakas of his 
own composition to the great Sankaracarya. In Sadasivabrahmendra’s 
Jagadgururatnamaiastava composed in the latter half of the 16th 
century A.D., Rajasekhara is said to have been easily cured of his 
blindness by Gangadhara, third in descent from Abhinavasankara, 
In Trav. Arch, series II. 8-13, there is an inscription of king Raja¬ 
sekhara dated on paleographical grounds as of 9-10th century A.D. and 
a learned discussion on the identity of that king with the author of 
these plays. The conclusion there arrived at is that Rajasekhara, the 
author of the dramas, was a successor of king Rajasekhara of the 
inscription, very likely also his nephew. 1 * 3 4 

1, V, S. Apte (Rajasekhara and his writings, Poona, 20) showB that Raja- 
tf.khara, is specially acquainted with southern customs and places and often alludes to 
southern rivers as the Iv5vori and Tamraparni. Tho stanza 'Karnati-dasananhito etc,, 
ia Ksemeo (lea’s AucityavicSracarcS (V-27) covers a range from Cambay to Capo 
Comorin. 

‘2. El. I. 162-79 ; IX, 1-10 Copper plates bearing dates 67 £ :f the Gupta era, 
that is 809 and 900 A. D. See also El I. 173, 242, IA XII 190 El, XX 1.130 El t 
IT. 301; lA t XV 105 XVIII. 90; For all references to inscriptions, see JRAS (1909), 
70-75. Sec also Tho Asni Inscription of MabipSla ( IA, XVI 173) comes from a 
locality only 90 miles south east of Kanouj, which is now indentkied with Mahodaya 
referred to in Rajasekhara’s dramas. It is dated Sam. 974—917 A.D. 

3. Sse tho Bilhari Inscription (El, I. 251, 265) particularly verse 75 which refers 
to Rajasekhara, Vismila-Jcavi-Rajafekfiara s\viyd and Kiclhorn’s List of Nortlurn 
Inscriptions, Nos. 18G, 407, 416 aud 419. E. Hultzsch justifies the identity by 
tho fact that, the hero of the Viddh.tsr.Iabhanjika is called Karpuravar^a, a name 
r :on ,ly reminding us of the namo Keyuravarsa. Bee also M. Duff, Chronology , 293; 
Konow {Ini. io Karpuramanfari, EOS. ETarward, IV) 1S6 suggests that ho may bo 
yuvarajadeva, a contemporary of King Vaiqnti of Malv a, See al.-;- IA, XXXIV. 177. 

4 . i 

On this th commentary of Aimabodhcn^msam vati mentions the names of the 
plays. 
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Rajasekhara praises Bhavabhuti as Valmiki re-born, 1 * and 
quotes the poet Vakpatiraja, and the rhetoricians IJdbhata, 8 9 and 
Anandavardhana 3 He is referred to by Somadeva, 4 and Dhananjaya, 5 
and eulogised by Soddhala. 6 From these references it appears safe to 
say that the poet flourished about 900 A.I). 7 

655. In the prologue to Balaramayann, Rajasekhara himself says 
that he wrote six works Four dramas are known and Ratnamanjaii 8 a 
natika is probably also his work. 0 Hemacandra instances Rajasekhara’s 




1. Balar im§yana, l. 

3. Utfbh&ta was tho councillor of King Jayfipida of Kashmir (770-813 A D.) 

3. Ho flo <rishetl in the reign of Avaupvarman of Kashmir (857-884 A.D.) 

4. His YatfjS|ilakacampa was finished in 960 A.D. 

5. He was in the Court of King Munja of Dhar (974-993 A.D.) 

C. His Udayasundari, was composed about 990 A.D. 

7. As to the date of R5ja4ekhara, opinions are varioua. Fleet {1A, XVI. 178), 

and Kielboun {El, I. 162, Nachrichten von der K. Ges. der. Wiss. Zu Gottingen, 1904. 
204 ff.), give the eni of the 9bh and beginning of tho 10th Century A.D. Aufreciit 
{ZQMG, xxv. 1-liiO) says ho was the immediate predecossor of Jayadeva. See also ( GC . 
I. 502 and III. 107). Biundarkar [BE, (1882-3), 44] called him preceptor of Mahemlra- 
pala who flourished about the 10th oentury, A. Boaroah (00,17) makes him con¬ 
temporary of Sankara and assigns him to tho 7th century A.D. Pisohell {Review of 
Candakausika ) gives the 10th or tho 11th century A.D. Peterson {Subh. 101) 
gives the middle of the 8th century A.D,: ‘’This is established by the fact that 
Ksfraswami who wrote a commentary on the A marakos a And who wr.r tha v t* : -*ohiJr'fl^ 
-Kashmir (750 A D.) quotes a vers: te rn the VI ,-lh r-a): : n hi* new on Auiai* 

Lviii, 4an 

105. a loj Ufafif ?ie^(ilfVJi. Sur. IX. 85) Aufnecht, on other hand 

(ZDMG, XXVIII. 104) states that K§irasw2xm must have lived in Ilth century A.D, 
since he quotes Bhoj i and is quoted by Vardhamana. Fleet discusses the Dighwa- 
Dubauli plate in Id, xvi. 175. DurgWrasad and Parab {Kavyainala No. 4 hit.) 
gives the date 884 959 A.D. and H.H. Wilson ( Theatre , II. 362) the beginning of the 
12th century A.D. and Phandarkar about tho 10th cenbu? y A.D. f BR, (1882-8). 4 4 md 
(1897), xliii], MaxMucleu (India, What can it teach us ? 31S) eonfounda him with 
the younger R3jas.l:hara, th author of the Prabandhakos* (1347 A.D ). A : dis 
cusses all these views and places him between the 7th and the 10th centuries, probably 
the end of the 8th century. F. E. Hall in his paper on ^tho “ Vestiges of the Three 
Royal Lines of Kanyakubja, {JASB, XX l. l) gives tbs dates V. Sainvat 900,964, 
1005 and mentions two Mahendrap51as. See also JBR IS XVI. 1/7 ; El, (1917 Part 
v. (on Partabgarh Inscription dated Sainvat 1003), JAOS, XXVII. Levi, Theatre , 
i247 ; Klein Gesticchte des Dramas, III ; Henry, SL, 313 

8. A. E. Gough. Records , 203. 

9. See Andhra Patriha, Annual unmber (1930), 7S, If E, V. Viraraghayacarya. 
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IlARAVir.ASA 1 as containing the poet’s anka, and for as/'h, Ujjvaladatta 
quotes from Haravilasa . 8 Bhojn mentions an Astapatradalakamala ns 
Rajasekhara’s . 3 

It is possible that many laudatory verses about poets quoted in 
Jalhana’s Sutimuktavali under the name of Rajasekhra may be found in 
this lost treasure Rajasekhara’s knowledge of geography was embodied 
in a work called Bhuvanakosa* Rajasekhara belonged to a family of 
poets. From that family dawned® the great men Surananda,® Tar ala 7 
and Kaviraja. He mentions Aparajita® and Sankaravarma,® as his 

1. i ^TRtfcir I 

ii siRftw ^r%rn— t . 

WKf Tdf fq^qtiTqR H 

Hi W 

frRddr I 

’TPrdMT II 

2 . 

3. frdr sirgrrii 



TFT: Tr^RTOf^ifUq; || 

4. *rCHi RHsgdT gqrrm i 

^ RfFpcT: I! 

5. Rinavigraba is the title of a Cedi prince SankiragRni who lived in 10th century. 
See Caz. of Bombay Presy. I. 411. 

u. -Talhana’s SuktimuktSvali. 

7. RSjcUekhnra (1. c.) \v.rote 

ifrjgrrrf | 

TdT II 

6. Karpuramanjaii (1*8) calls him ‘ Mtg2nka!ckh5kai5sa * Subh5§itavali gives 
■ K§up>. “mena etc.’ (verso 1024) as his. PadySvali quotes some other versos. 

H. Meptiono-d in Jalhana’s St2fy'<nVjkt5vaIi. 
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Vasukalpa and IAbhinanda 1 2 * 4 5 



were also of the same 


656. Balaramayana relates in ten Acts the whole story of 
Ramayana. The narration often deviates from Ramaya»a and the 
effect of such deviation has had a good dramatic effect. Ravana is 
from the beginuing represented as a rival of Rama for the hand of Sit a 
and his love and longing are more prominent than his ferocity.* In 
describing the tale of Rama Rajasekhara might call himself an incar¬ 
nation of Valmiki, Mentha and Bhavabhuti . 8 9 

There are commentaries by J. Vidyasagara* and LaksmanaSuri 8 
and one anonymous . 6 

657. Balabharata or Pracanda-Pundava is incomplete. The 
two acts now available describe with vividity the marriage of Draupadi, 
the loas of kingdom at dice, the public insult of DraupadI and the 
departure of the Pandavas to the forest . 7 


658. ViddhaBalabhanikam, 0 is a natika in four acts. King 
Candravarman of Lata having no sons tries to pass his daughter 
Mjgankavati as a boy and sends her to the queen of King Vidyadhara 
of the Keralas. This leads as anticipated to a real marriage in secret 
between the king and the princess and the confidence was suddenly 
disclosed by a messenger who brings news of the birth of a son to 
Candravarman. 


There are commentary on it by Nartiyaua,® by GbanaiSyama and by 

1. Thi= must be Gaudabhinanda the author of the KadambarikathasSra see 
para 60 supra. 

2. Ed. by G, D. Sastri Bonares. The Acts are all named in the Mahanfifcaka. 

3- sp£T rTrT: | 

FT ^ FFJITcF FT5T^: || 

4. Ed. Calcutta. 

5. Ed. Tanjore. 

6. Tanj. VIII. 536. 

7. Ed. Strassburg and Bombay. See generally Wilson, Theatre II. 861: Mao- 
donnel, SL t 866. 

8. Ed. Benares by VamanacSrya. The name has been rendered as The Lady oj 
the Statue. On this play generally, sea Lovi, TI, 247. Wilson, Theatre, II ibe 
Henry, SL, 013. Tr. into English by L. H. Gray, 3AOS, XXVII, 1 «). 

9. lid. Poona, He was the eon oi RanganStha and lived m iSih century, Ue 

also commented oo Malati-Madh.iva, Hanumam ataka and V.i.-.ivadstto iCC ) '121 

Tan), VIII. 8661-8, * '' 

80 
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his wives Surdari and Kamala, 1 by Satyavrata, 2 by J. Vidyasagara, 8 and 
by a pupil of Karunakara, 4 and by Vasudeva. 6 


659. Karpuratnanjari , 0 a Sattaka (in prakrit), in 4 acts, des¬ 
cribes the vicissitudes of the loves of King Candrapala with a princess 
of Kunfala. the jealousy of the queen wiih the consequent impediments, 
the secret meetings of the lovers and the final marriage. The drama 
was enacted at the instance of his patron king for the pleasure 
of his own consort Avanti. 

There are commentaries by (Kamaraja, Dharmadasa, Pitambara, 
Dharmacandra), 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Vasudeva, 8 9 by J. Vidyasagara,® Kp^nasuri, 10 Npsimha- 
raja, 11 12 * and Anantndasa. 19 

Rudradasa’s Candraleka is a similar Sattaka in four acts descri¬ 
bing the story of the marriage between Caiidralekba and Manavedaraja. 
He was pupil of Srikanlha of Malabar. 18 

660. Jalhana quotes Rajasekhara’s eulogies of Trilocana, Gana- 
pati, Pradyumna, Bhimata, Mayuraja and Kadambarirama. These poets 
must have lived before the 6 or 7th century AD. 

praters# ^ snr:1 

my \\ 

srwiq'ftr ^ l 

u 

1. 8co pur a 166 supra. 

2. Ed. Calcutta. 

3. Ed. Calcutta. 

4. Anonymous, DC XXI. 8518. 

5. TC. HI. 8870. Ho was also called SSthityamalla and was resident of Malabar. 
Ho was pupil of Karunakara. 

6. On this play,"see Konow’s Inb. to Edu. (HOS, Harward) Tr. into English by 
C. R, Mnman. Soe Schuylor, Bill 17G-77. There is another play of this name by 
Rajanivallabha ( CC. I. 82). 

la the colophon of two manuscripts the play is ascribed to a VacauScSrya, pupil of 
3inas§gam who is styled the “ sun in.the sky of Kharatara.” Jinasagara was the 
first high-priest of a new branch of tho Kharatara sect which was established in Samvat 
1686 or 1630. A.D. (See f/1, XI. 250). 

7. CC, I. 82, II. 15, III. 18, PE, IV. 25, V, 423, 

8. Ed. Bombay. 

9. Ed. Caloutta. 

1. DC, XXI. 8355. 

11, TO, III. 382. He was tho son of Samudrabandhayajvan who wrote acorn* 
mentary on the Btiuhandha, 

12. TC, III. 3936. He was pupil of Ivrsnatfankaragura, probably of Malabar, 

18. OML, R. No, 8207, 
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STIjpfraW&C ^TT7% HK ; i 

*rf cc rr sift stfc pro II 

q;r555RRra^% »ffai: I 

jfnr rnp«rcraR as II 

^H^N j ^ r sit ar^; (*tr?) I 

^pfcf gl^Rra: II 



661. Trilocana’S verses qiioted by Sarngadhara allude to liapa 
and Mayura. 

^IT3 cR wpj; II 
W3 I 

mmi r%rfd $\% II 

Extracts from his Parthavij ay a , a play on the exploits ol Arjuna, 
are given in j^j-ngaraprakasa and Niilyadarpana, Ganapati s Mahamoda 
was probably a play, Pradyurana’s plays arc lost. Kadambarframa 
also unknown, unless he is identical with Kadrmbari Kama Ky3>. a, the 
author of the play Aditikundalaharana. 


662. Bhimata or Bhimadeva was king of Kalinjara, a place 100 
miles north-west of Prayag. He wrote live dramas, all of which are 
now lost. Among them are Svapnadas mana, Pra|thhacu».»akya * and 

1. See JOR , 11. 213, for an account of the plac by R, Ramamurti. 

2 . GO, I. 2 . 

3. These are mentioned by Bhoja and Abhinavaguiy* and Rumacan4ra who 
gives extracts from ihe last. ND, p. 144 

“ «cj<j tR'-f 31% 3jrdR5f 5 ^«R«Rr- 

RTcft ¥rfci PT* r R I” 

(l\ 348, Vcl. 11) 3)fafR*rrccff \ 

JR3R>Rrip¥f RWRH^TO51 E lfcim i d'r !, R , fp,if[^Hrf?3 

(P. 489, Voi. II) aifaJBWiCrfr \ 

^tldrd: mm\ msm k wnpft ‘5Tfci^w4’ ‘mrfWRRRi’ 

ftfjxpfitit Tfrqr frrvr w.m nfRfe ftw? =t[wr*«w: I 

1 —R, Uaimmurfci, ia Udytoiayah ika. 
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Vatsaraja. His son Vasunaga wrote the play Pratimani- 

ruddha. 1 

663. Mayuraja 3 (Matraraja) Anangaharsa was a Kalacuri king 
who ruled over Cedi country, with his capital Mahismati.® He was the 
son of Narendravardhana. The word Mayuraja seems to be a version 
of the prakj-t Ma-u-raja and Soddhala refers to him along with 

Vakpafci and Visakhadeva : 4 

pamodaragupfa deplores the demise of Anangaharsa a patron 
actresses® Murari derides Mahismati and its king Anangaharsa.® 

Abhinavagupta, Bhoja, phanika, Hemacandra, Raraacandra, Kun- 
taka and Sarvananda refer to and quote from Mayuraja’s plays 
Udatjaraghava and Tapasavatsaraja. 7 

1. Mentioned by Ramacandra in ND, (p. 116*6) and Abhinavagupta in AB 
Chap. 19. 

2. On Mayuraja seo M. R. Kavi, JAH , I. 155, BhattanathSwami, IA> XL1.139. 
Thera are quotations by Visvanatha in his &D, p, 265, 310. 

3. Mahismati is ‘‘Mahesvara or Mahes on the right bank of the Warbuda, 10 
miles south o! Indore. It was the capital of Haihaya or Anupadesa, the kingdom of the 
myriadheaded Kartaviryarjuna of the Purana” N. L. Dey’s Geographical Dictionary , 
56. Cedi country embraces Behar and North Central Provinces. 

4. hater the capital was changed to Tripura, modern Tewar near Jubbalporo, 

5 . qqqft i 

*R*rr ii i 777 > 

3 sr i^siff l 

ii < 77 > 

Kuttinimita. 

See para diO supra. Bur N. L. Mehta (JBORS, XIV 353) says that Ananga* 
har^V is only a titular name given to Harsa, anothor of Priyadariika. from the verse : 

q3$q q q^C-cf: II 

6. See under Murari. 

7. arrcrawcrsC -ALhinavabharati. 

faqfcr I asspqfo qqr - l icana. 

hi illustrating anha ic ■'oema, ' n K3vja- 

uufSsana (p. 335), Hcmacaudra gives iUustration; W ^ 

sq&ra, stscm: KTOta?r l swnferr qarr nara^sr fjftsra l 
qqr swpr ffara I *r*f <u itmt I *fw«rf qqr 

arcr; 3TR ; ^: I 
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<SL 


Jda^taraghava in based on Ramayana. \ apasavatsaraja relates 
the story of the life of Udayana, king of Kausambi in Vatsas, the 
second half of it narrated in 2nd and 3rd Larabhakas of Kathasarit- 
sagara. The first half is the story of Vasavadatta and the second of 
Padmavati. 1 


“ To strengthen the suggestion that Tapasavatsaraja might be an 
older work than Ratnavali arguments are not wanting. Before Sri 
Ilarshu, the themes of the marriages of Vasavadatta and Padmavati 
were exhausted by Subandhu, Sudraka, Bhasa, and probably Mayuraja 
and hence Ratnavali who takes the place of Padmavati in the original 
story of Udayana has been newly invented while the marriage of 
Padmavati, the central theme of this work exists even in Brhatkatha. 
If the Kashmerian version is thought as an improvement upon later 
dramas in Sanskrit, the Nepalese version also contains it. 


q^rqffq^rarrq ferar (,?) 

fT?T qrqq^rqi qsnq^ri li 


Udayana is the hero of a cycle of dramas and kavyas in early 
centuries of the Christian era both before.and after, for Subandhu a 
contemporary of Bindusara, introduced in his \ asavadatta a series ot 
inter-dramas, one in another. Bhasa used the same theme in his 
Svapnavasavaddtta. If the printed edition does not represent the real 
work of Bhasa in entirely the story is the same and the author of 

Bhoja quotes» verso probably from Udattaraghava whoso latter half coincides 
with tha latter portion of a Verse at the end of the first act in our drama. This shows 
that even if Udaitaragkava is not his work there must be another yet not available to 
us. s 

cjjrqR 1 .: ufaqrirqfcT ftfrqr II udMiar^un-a. 

qref: qatftcir 

$fq<r— 

sqrqrn: faftar qroipr 

Under these circumstances on the strength of Sarvanau la alone TapasavatSiiraja 
may be ascribed to Mayuraja, the author of UdaUxraghava." -M. R. Kavi. 

1. Edited by M. R, Km, Madras with an introduction. Hultsoh says { hat the 
author is Indebted to Bu List sources foi his plot. Naohncbfcen Wisscusohalhu, 
88G.No. 7. 
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lyadarapana quotes from it as STRffdf 
the explanation of the word Svapnavasavadatta as 


<SL 


and Bhoja gives 


i ^r^^wrwrg... 

There is a drama called Ma?ionvnavatsaraja written by Bhimata who 
according to Rajasekhara was the author of five dramas in which 
Svapanadasanana is mentioned by Bhoja. We know that Manorama 
was the handmaid of Priyadarsika who was set to put on the character 
of LTdnyana in the inter drama in it. Visakhadeva, now assigned to 
the court of Chandragupta II. wrote three dramas (Mitdrarakshasa, 
Dcz'ichandraqupta nd Abhisarikavanchilaka) and in the last of these 
Padmavati s characterised as murderess of Udayana’s son. This terri¬ 
ble characterisation of Padmavati was probably borrowed from the 
Buddhist Jataka stories where Makandika or Anupama, an envious 
creature, dupes Udayana.” 1 

664 Saktibhadra belonged to Dak^inapatha (Deccan). Beyond 
this general statement in the prologue 8 there is nothing to indicate the 
place of his birth oi sojourn. Me is held the high esteem in Malabar 
and his play Cudamani is known to the Sakyars, professional players of 
Malabar along with some of the plays attributed to Bhasa, 3 with which 
it exhibits' similar peculiarities of dramaturgy. 4 Tradition says :hat he 
was a pupil of Sankaracarya- Leaving aside Adi Sankara of pre- 
Christian period Sankaracaryas of equal fame flourished in the 8th and 
9th centuries and if Saktibhadra was a desciple of an Acarya of that 
period, he might have li"ed about 800 A.D. The surprise expressed in 
the prologue that the south produced a dramatic work shows that other 
plays of merit had not been known then in Malabar and from this it is 
inferred that Kulasekhara’s plays of about the 10th century were of a 
later date. There is parity of idea and expression in some verses of 
Cudamani and Bhat tana ray ana’s Venisamhara which may show that 
Saktibhadra was well faraiiiar with Venisamhara. These considerations 

1. M. R. Kavi t lot. to Bdn , o. c. 

swr i 

3. In a manuscript in the Oriental Manuscript Library, DC, XX, 838$J. 
Cudamani if? found written along with Abhi^eka and PratimS. 

i. The play l.-Vms w.'.h the word ?<nqirf 

in used instead of 
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make the end of the St.h and beginning of the 9th century a likely date 
for Saktibhadra. 1 

1. S. Kuppu9ami Sastri sums up these, arguments iu his introduction to edn. 

R Viisuievasacma (Hindu 2nd Feb. 1927j thus summarises tho views of 
S. Kuppusami Sastri, on the connection between Siktibhadra and “ Bh.isa’s ” playe 
and refutes them. 

The arguments of Professor S. Kuppuswarai Sastriar are : — ft) That these plays 
arc what are called “ Chakkiat plays’* and being such are relegated to the last place in 
the “ Attaprakiram ” where 14 plays are being treated of, the order adopted being 1 and 

2 ’* Tapatisamvarana ” and Subhadradhananyaya ” of Kulasekhara Yarmn 

3 “ Nagananda” ot Sriharsha 4 ** Ascaryaoudamani ” of Saktibhadra, 5 “Kalyana- 
saugandhika” of Nilakantha, 6 an anonymous poet’s Krishnacarita and 7 to 14 being 
eight plays ascribed to Bhasa, thereby indicating the contemporaneity or, may be, a 
chronology as evidenced by the order of mention ; 

(2) That the oldest Sanskrit play in South India was possibly “Asoaryacudamani” 
by Saktibhadra as in his “Slhapaua” to that play Saktibhadra himself distinctly says 
•‘Sir 1 Novel indeed is it to bear that a dramitic composition should hail from the 
south ! Likelier still that the horizon should burst to blooms an 1 the sands yield some 
oil 

(3) That Saktibhadra announces himself as the author ot an ‘.‘Unmada-Vasavadatta 
and other works,” that this play might be the same as the present “Pratiguayaugan- 
dharayana 

(4) That inasmuch as * l Ascaryaoudamani’* was found written alongside of 
“Abhishcka” and “Pratimanataka” in manuscript, they were all written by the same 
author, viz., Saktibhadra ; 

(5) That the departure from the injunctions of Bharat i wece not peculiar to these 
dramas, as in fact all the South Indian dramas exhibited the same characteristic (vido 
‘‘Bhagavadajjukiyam”. ^Mattavilasaprahasanam”. eto ); 

(0) That Bhamaha might havo referred to Brihabkatha and not necessarily to tho 
“ Prabignayaugandharayana ” : 

(7) That Kautilya is found quoting from a work called “Manugita” as ia disclosed 
by Madhavayajvan’s “ Nayacandrika” ; 

(8) That the quotation by Abhinavagupta beginning with “Saucitapalrshma- 
kavatam” taken expressly from Svapuavasavadatta is not 1 1 be found in tho Trivandrum 
drama J 

(9) That there is no “krida” or sport in the * Svapuavasavadatta” which according 
to Abhhiavagupta’s, "Abhinavabbarati’' should be characteristic of that drama ; 

(10) That quotations in anthologies ascribpd to Bhasa by name are not to bo found 
in the published plays ; 

(11) That “Carudatto” is but a crude abridgement of Sudraka’a *' Mrirchakatlka”; 

(12) That Mahasena’s queen behaved muoh like a l i ter day Malayalee Indy and 
used f *Sambandham” in the sense of marri , • (Pratigna p. 37 and 78) quite as they 
arc used to-day in Malayalam ; 

(13) That “Avimaraka” rises '‘Vi.aritam” in (he vermv ala: scu-c of ‘‘euquirod”; 

(14) and that ‘the exceptional degree of solicitude and respect for ‘ lmtula'* 
(uncle) shown in the duplicated “abhivadana” (salination) 1 rays tho iuflucDcoof 
* 1 Mannakkat tayam custom. ’ ’ 
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In the play Ascaryacudamani,* the introduction of AscaryacudS- 
mani and Adbhutangullyaka to act as a charm to detect fraud and 
disguise in the creation of fictitious Rama, Sita and Laksmana acts as 
the main proof of the sentiment. 

“ The seven acts which compose the play present in dramatic 
form episodes of the Pamavana—the coming of Sttrpanakha into Rama’s 

hut, her mutilation by Rama, the rape of Sita by Ravana, his passion 

forhor in Lanka, Hanuraan’s visit to Lanka, and the final scenes where 
Rama, after his victory over Ravana, ascertains Sita’s purity by the 
fire-ordeal and a message delivered by Narada and it takes its name 
from the miraculous crest-jewel and ring given to Rama and Sita by 
the hermits.” 9 

Here are some of bis fine ideas: 

spf ERRTtf'T jrCTUC *4 I 

3tOTt I! 

fiqfqq l 

v^ifa sit fiiqpfrqrrd: isfacf m II 

frqq qrtRJRrqmqrfttq *n%= I 
^freRq^qw^cfi Tiw-'qr f$rfciqn%qrq II 

qft#>riF3isr I 

^ctf^qqtfrfi^rTqqr fgqissir ?q qf^iK* It 

Tho arguments advanced by Mr. Hirananda Sastri are much in the same strain, 
additional reasODB being: 

(15) That the patron Rajasimba referred to by Bhasa might bo some I allava 
Prince of the Gth or 7th century A,D. 

(16) That the Pratimagriha in the Pratimanataka might have been borrowed 
from the sculptured rooks of Mahabalipurum of the Gth century A.IX 

(17) That tbo great resemblances, ^incidences to the extent of expressions, and 
casts even, must be due to plagiarism. 

(18) And that possibly there might have been two “ Svapnavasavadatta uatakas *’ 
and two “ Balaoaritas ’’, the other unrecovered one being Bhasa’ b. 

1. Ed. by S. Kuppuaami Sastri MadraB, with a valuable introduction where he 
incidentally says that the plays attributed to Bhasa are not hie. 

Or Sckti.bhadra, see A. Krishna Fish;noli, Bhasa & works (Sridhara Press, Tuvan- 
<b am) and A. Kishna Pisharoti and A. Kama Pisharoti, Bhasa's works . Art they 
gcfx'ui'tiC ? {Bull, of IiCriidou Sch. of Ur- Stuo.ics % XII* 10(~11/). 

The prologue calls SfuKibbadra, author of anmadavasavad.itla and other Kfivyas, 
but there are not now availablo. 

'3ce arteles by T. K. Kisbua Menon in Annals, VIII. 43, 

2, F. Thomas, review in JBAS, (1927), 352. 
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description of Kanci is enchanting : 



5ft *ffa%ciTO ;i 

(flffaroqdR) r?— 

^^far^rrmagrit^i *r Msrawwig i 
ftg® g^r^#fejp stR-fa Jfra^frw !l suq ^~ 

fiPfft psrrfacT ffai jjftarltraraFms: w; ll vii ipr, 7 


and so is ihe devout obeisance of Ehimesvara lo the Sapta-Godavari 


and to Mahttkala of Ujjain and to GangS. 


fWR'd:' — 3,'d WANdR I 

dddR dtrPdf: I ?R: - (-?cfF3Tr%:) 

S^dHTfCR dtf: I 

T^iM^JTr^^R^l^msfq d ?P3& II Vii. 101. 


RHR'tf:— ft^RU^FTRWWTJrdm^^iTfllr fdf[<?JTrFd6R7rcTg.' 


ifddFlT^FRrd: | cjR % 


^%‘ra^5-f ,I ?^r^T%d fwf , i i 

i*ar»Rg3T^3<Tfqrcra:%ir ^if«rcr- 

Tr»T: (rrrxri% : ) 

•“TUfg*^ 3;drg?gfCTrf9r^tfr%fjf- 

^fr^q^TfFKdg^H^sfq- ,> 

Rf'rf dTO f idd 11 Vii. na 

tut;—( grig) 

fapid^r? <rifmn gjfrwdi ll 

(tftat gfrf) 3;?. wm 1 

^WP-iiFFndi? 

Hd jfterddd’a JfJTdlt dSR Wftflrdr I 

5«fiaFH|R bffidffid %: ’T3fafftd 

*wraf<r tfl»3rsrai$ srt^ |l vii. ns*? 
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665 Murari was the son of Vardhamana and Tahtifinatl of 
Moudgalyagotra. On the age of Murari, there is some uncertainty. 
Ratnakara in his Haravijaya has a verse, where there is a punning 
reference to Murari as a playwright, 1 and Ratnakara was in the Court 
of King Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-884 A.D. 3 In the course of 
Rama’s serial car on his way hack to Ayodhya, Murari describes among 
other cities Mahismati, the capital of the Kalacuri dynasty and of the 
Cediterritory, and by the middle of the 8th century A.D. Kalacuri kings 
had left Mahismatl and became settled in two lines at the capitals 
Tripurl and Ratnapura. On these considerations Murari may be 
assigned to the end of the eighth century A.D. and to the' beginning 
of the 9th century A.D. 0 

666. His Anargharaghava in 7 acts is an elaborate play on 
the story of Ramayana and for his merit and eloquence he has been 
called Bala Valnriki and from the beauty of a particular verse he is 
known as Indru Murari. His diction is chaste and learned and though 
sometimes not very perspecuous displays an impressive scholarship. 

To a mind saturated with the conventional similitudes, his similes, 

j. 

snsr ffMwr ^ 1 - xxsvii - 1G7, 

q^rq a?* ^ qnaq ii 

It is not unlikely that Murari is ridiculing KMacuri king Anangabnrsa 
Mayurajt who was the author of Ud^tt^^aghava and is known by tradition, to have 
ueen enjoying the company of actors (and women). So it is bail in Kuttimma|a. (see 
para 063 stqra) If Anangabarsa had lived just before the author of Kuttinimat >, 
MurSUi may have been his contemporary. 

See tl, Vlll App. I. 10, 17. 

3. If the allusions toMut&ri (our author) by Ratnfi . .n and by MurSri to Malati- 
Ma4hava or Anangahai^. cannot be accepted, it is certain he lived in the 11th 
century, became he is quotel by Mankha, &5ra<M$anaya and Kavindravacana- 
gamuccya aud not mentioned by Bhoja or Abhinavagup^a. 

On Mu.Sri generally, s^Aufrecht, ZDMG. XXVII. 74 ; XXXVI. 377-9 ; CC. I. i 
40,. ; II. 100; Peteroon. Subii, 91 ; PE. IV. xcvii; Bhandarkar, BR (’897) xl; j 
Turgapras '/Vs lnt. to Anargharaghava ; Thomas, Kav. 71; Bctuyler, 71-2; Wilson, 
Theatre, ll. 376. 
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peculiar, bul they are quite natural all the same. 1 
Many of his verses show lyrical harmony, but his style must generally 
be characterised as magnificient. He is one of those poets whom 
European critics have been unable to appreciate, but the fault is on the 
side of the critics only, for none will agree with Wilson’s thought that 
Hindu pandits have shown Muriiri an unjust preference, for “ the Hindus 
of these days are little able to estimate purity of conception, delicacy 
of feeling or brilliancy of fancy.” But these are the very qualities 
with which Anargharaghava is replete. The play has been considered 
a standard for poetic criticism and grammatical learning. In his 
Siddhlinta-Kaumudi, Nagojibhatta cites Murari’s expressions as 
authority.® 

There are commentaries on the play by Pur^asarasvati,® Iiari- 
hara, 4 Manavikrama 8 Rucipatidatfca, 6 Dharmanapda, 7 Kr§tia, son of 
Y arada,® Lakpmidhara alias Ramanandasrama,® Yisnupandita,* 8 Visnu- 
bhatta, son ot Muktinatha, 11 La ks manias uj*i, 19 JinaharSagani,* 8 (Srinidhi, 
Purusottama, Tripurari), 14 Naracandra, 18 (Abhirama, by Bhavanatha- 
misra),* 6 by Dhanesvara, son Udaya and one annonymous. 

1. So it is said CRB: I 

5<rr^f^-dr%tf^r qfk *ncf m I 
. II 

sragrtf qf^r II 

2. Here is a verse in pr.uso of Murari- 



ftqrwltor mi i 

5R: I! fcarngadharapaddhaU. 

3. TC, III. 3880. 

4. Tanj. Vlll. 3315. 

5. TC, II, 2680. 

(i. Pd, Bombay. Of Kkaukub, family. Written at the inEtaiiceof King BhiravA 
alias HariuarSyana, son of Nara iruha^eva, probably of Qrkia who ruled also 1236 A.D. 

7. Son of li&mabila of Bbarafcpuc. DC, XXI, 8355. 

8. DC, XXI. 8357. Tanj . VIII. 3322. SR, II. 67, 200, TC , It. H50. 

9. DC, XXI. »350, Tanj. VIII. 3319. 

10. DO, XXI. 6360. 

11. Ibid. 8381, 

1 *‘ Rd. Madras. 

?“• PR, IV 25. 

, i j °' U6, 

,p ™ SKC - 77 

10, Mentioned i n lnt . to Bombay Ma, 
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Laksnudhara was son of Yagnesvara and brother of Cerukuri 
Kondubhatta. After he became sanyasi, he was named Ramananda- 
swami. Kondubhatta’s son Yagnesvara wrote Alankararaghava, Alan- 
karasuryodaya and commented on his son Venkatesvara’s Citrabandha- 
ramayana composed in Saka 1557 (1635 A.D.). 1 2 

667. Mahanataka 3 traditionally known as the work of Hanu- 
man himself was for long lost, until fragments of it were washed 
ashore from the sea on inscribed slabs and restored during the 
reign of king Bhoja of Phar. It is said that Valmiki became 
alarmed that with the rival work of Hanuman his own poem would go 
to the shade and with the leave of Hanuman, cast off Mahanataka into 
the sea.* Bhojacaritra records an anecdote of some verses attributed 
to Hanuman being discovered by a merchant engraved on rocks on 
the seashore’ and Bhoja deciphered on the spot a verse which is 
found in the present drama. In the form in which we have it, it U a 
voluminous work, more a poem than a play and often we discover 
verses of other authors freely imported into it. The sentiments are 
lofty and ideas fanciful. 

A poet Hanuman has written Khandapra^asti, a series of stotras 
on Visnu’s incarnation on which there are commentaries by Gangadasa, 
Raghaitfitha, Jayasomaga^i and Gunavijayagani. 

Saradafcanaya who wrote Bhavaprakasa in 12-13 century A.D. in¬ 
stances (at p. 2*5) Mahanataka as a drama of Saimgra (full) type : 

We rnaV therefore assign the composition of this play latest to the 
days of king Bhoja in the lOlh century A.D. 4 

The \\ <rk as it is, is found iu two recensions 5 6 wholly diflerent 
Fr.„>m each other, in contents and extent. Of these the one by 
Pa MOD AR A seems to be the earlier. 5 It was probably made up during 

1. Scs para 811 supra. 

2. Bhat\ pp. 200, 212, 232, 237. See article by R. H-miamurt' in Vdyanapatriha, 

3. Mitra V. 

1 Saradatanaya’s approval of this play indicates that the recension tw Ju 1 with 
him wa.s considered to be an original drama worthy of citation by a rhetorician. It is 
therefore possible that vorsoa of other authors found in the present editions might have 
been lat r interpolations, 

b. Aohimer, Bill. 35*7. 

6. Ed. Bombay. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre, II» 363-73. 
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T^ign of Bhoja himself and is quoted by name in his Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana. 1 Damodara was the compiler or restorer. 2 llis work 
is in 14 acts dealing with the whole story of the Ramayana in it. 
With two verses of benediction the play opens and continues and 
there is not the prelude or the mention cf the Sutradhara. 


There are commentaries on it by Mohanadasa* and by R. Siro- 
mani 8 

I he second recension is the work of Madhusudana s. It has 
only 9 acts and is short in narrative. 

There are commentaries on it bv (Candrasekhara, Narayaija) 
and Mohanadasa.’ 8 

Mahfmatakci-Sudhanidhi is in the nature of an anthology of the 
story of Ramayana, composed by king Imrnedi Devaraya V of Vijia- 
nagar. 0 

668. Hastimnlla, son of Govfnda of Srivatsagotra, became a 
]ain. Ayyaparya says in his Jinendrakalvapacampu composed in sam. 
1375 that Hastimalla was so named because he fought with an elephant. 
For this act of prowess he was eulogised by the Pandya King 10 in a 
hundred verses in upon assembly* His father was a remote disciple 
of Gunabhadra, the disciple of Jinasena who lived about Sake 705. 

1. See JRAS, (1897), 28? if. 

SMcFHJ II 

Damodjua, author of the play Kamaavadha ( CC , T. 7 r <) and author anibhusana 
(a work on prosody, SKC, 55) and PSmodara son of Virfvanatha. author of Bhagavat- 
pmsadacarilA (SKC, 371) arc different, Schuyler (LUtt) makes the author of VSni’ 1m 
sana identical with the author of MahduStaka. 

3. Tr. into English by tv. Iv Bahadur (Calcutta) 

4. Ed. Bon ay, 

5. Calcutta, 

6. Ed. Calcutta. DC, XXI 8449 

7. CC, 1. 439, II 100,210* 

8 Ed. Bombay. . 

0. Tani. VlU. 3704 ; TO, I. 879 ; 11.2115. Sec Sll, l. HO. 

io. c. , , >aca 259 supra. For discussion on tho date oi Sunda rapanaya tlSuvai- 
nuu tijc 2 .; XXU. 219. On PSLndya rules see L4, XLIl. 163, E-U, XT G , 10 >, lSi 1 , 
245. K. V. SuhmmanJfc’ Ayyar, '/SarHett manuscripts of the Pandya wUry rM 
their inscriptions. 
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Hastimalla probably lived in ihe 9th century A.D. Besides the poem 
Adipurjlua, Puiucarita and Udayanarajakavya, Hastimalla wrote several 
dramas of which the known are Arjunaraja, 1 Bharataraja, 9 Meghesvaru, 8 
Maithiliparinaya, 4 Subhadraharana, 0 Anjanapavananjaya 8 and Vikrai,ta¬ 
ka urava. 7 

/ 669. Koernisvara was the grand nephew of Vijayaprako^lha 
and votary of Siva. He was a poet of the Court of King Mahlpaladeva 
who tilled atKanouj (9-1 Uth century A.D). His Candakausika, a play 
in 5 acts, describes the story of Hariscandra and his truthful stand 
against Visvamitraks persecutions. “ The play presents a vivid picture 
of the workings of a curse uttered by an angry priest Kausika against 
an upright king who had innocently offended him. 'The king forfeits 
his realm, and loses his wife and child, the latter by death and his 
consort by being sold into slavery. Though tried to the utmost the 
job-like patience of the righteous monarch never fails and in the end 
he has his wife, his son and his kingdom restored to him by divine 
intervention so that all ends in happiness.” 8 Kpemisvara was probably 
dr author of the play NaiSadhananda bn the story of Nala. 9 


/ 670. Ksemendra 10 wrote some dramas two of which are quoted 

In his Aucif.vavu aracarea Of these Lalitaratnamala has been noticed 11 
and Citrabbarata** is another. 


1. Op. II. 316; CC, I 30. 

2. Op. II. 326. 

3. Op. II. 326. 

4. Printed Bomtnp. There is a play MaithilinStaka by a Jain author mentioned 

in Iiice 304. 

5. Mys. 287. There is a SrigfldiH of this name by Mauliavabhattu (Printed, 
Bomlny;, There aio plays named Subbadra parin iya by Ea(;hi3uS$bftuaryc, (Op. 720, 
2125) and a CSySnatak* by Rama leva (CC, I. 728) and a play Subhadriivijaya 
(Op. 3079). 

G. My.:. OML , 272. 

7. Ed. by Mohanlat, Bombay, with au introduction. TC % 11. 1638. 

8. Ed. Bombay, Mysore, Cal* ufcta (with a commentary by TarkalankSra and 
■ nd again with a commentary by Vidyaragara.) On Ksemfsvara and tho play, see 
M. Schuyler, Bitl. 12, 66. 

Other plays devli.ig with tho story of Ha;i(f:andra are Hari lean d ray a 6a lea 1 Mr v - 
ar.drika oi unknown authorship (CC1, 761) aod RSmact^ndra's fevtya- Hariscandra. 

* 9. PH , 111. 21, 340. 

10. Sec para 69 zupra. 

11. Boo para 69 ittpra 

12. It is also quoted In Kavikantb?,bhara$a p. 130, 
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Dff praw — 

qfr jttow a 3 = 

a z$ ar qfawr- 

irawrt forsflrlr faffaaa 11 

Kanakajanaki was also his play and is quoted in his Kavikantha- 
hharaua (p. 131). 


w"r m\ m ^r^TFfrwr^— 
mw: 

%ST RR?£: ^ I 

^^Rt^TlTo^ ^ ^rWRr ^T: II 

671- Vigraharajadeva (IV) or Visaindeva, (Cahamana of 
Sakambhari or Sambhar was son and successor of Arno raj a.* He 
successfully waged war against Musalman inv ders. a His play Hakako * 
represents the story of the fight between Arjuna and Siva (that is, 
Kiratarjuniya) and the gift of the mystical weapon, Pasupata. Tht; 
play is inscribed on si one at Ajmer© above date Samvat 1210 
(1153 A.Dq* There is a verso of Vigraharajadova quoted in Subha- 
t-itavajf. In honour of this king, Som \okva* composed tho plays 
Latitav-gi iharaja, also inscribed there in stone. It treats of the love 
of the king to Desai ujevi, daughter of king Vasantapala at Indrapura. 
There is a reference to the battle with Hammira, but the battle does 
not take place. 


672. Ramacandra 1 2 3 4 5 was the famous one-syed pupil of Hcirm- 
candra and lived in i2th century, t( T o legends are connected with 
regard to this circumstance. According to them, Ramacandra was 


1. This is according to Prthvitajavijiya, but according to Siwalikh pillar ins¬ 
cription, Dehli, (Id, XIX, 215) bis father was Avclladevii. 

2. See IA. XIX, 213. 

3. For extracts and accouuqs by Kielhorn, eee 1A, XIX- 215 ; XX. :'91-213 (at 
A j nicer dated Bam. 1310—2Cud Nov, 115.1 AD); Trubner's Record, f b GO-Of ; Go-', 
Nach. XIII. 552*570 ; VOJ, VII. 191. 

4. Someswira* author of Kflihas.vbis5gai-a, wag a diOcrent poet. So also Somci- 
VtXr »4o\<% ( author of B3mS.y au a u Stnka (CC, I. 524). 

, n ° % P3macandru, author of AindavSn .’.da, a pity in ' a?.i on t-bo i. > of 
‘ ail { V 11 * ^M) was the son of firfharsa and patronised by a Cauda kinp f of Bengal, 
Kamacanqra, author of Vn-.iotika (CO, *1. 65G, III, 120) was a diffei-nt auu-hev.. 
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unruly and when taken before the sage [ayamna he made him have a 
single eye to the furthering of the Jain faith. On this Ramacandra los* 
one of his bodily eyes. 8 According to the other legend the loss was the 
punishment for criticism passed by Ramacandra in spite of the warning 
of his teacher on a poem of Sripala’s.” He is reported to be the 
author of a hundred works, 0 of which only a few are now available. 
Of these some are dramas, 8 Nalavilasa, 4 Raghuvilasa, Raghavabhyu- 
daya, Yadaviibbyudaya, Nirbhayabhima, Vanamalika) Mallikama- 
karanda, Sa^yahariscandra, 6 and Kaumudimitrananda. 0 

Ramacandra along with Gunacandra wrote a treatise on dramas, 
NaTyadarpana. It is valuable in literal*} history for its quotations 
from various works of great merit, now lost to us. 7 

Of the several plays mentioned or quoted from are :—(l) Visakha- 
deva’s I # )e\icanclragupfcam (2) Am&tya Sankuka’s Cijrotpalavalambitaka- 
prakaranam (3) PuspaduSitakam (4) Sri S ukti v as, akumara ’ s Auangasenft- 
Iiarinandml.prakaraiia (5) Krtyaravai.iam (6) Chaljtaramamt (7) Tapasa- 
vatsatajam (8) Balikavancitakam (9) Pandavanandam (10) Anangavati- 
naiika (11) KSira nmin’s A bhioavaraghavam (12) Udattaraghavam (13) 
Bhim iparakramam (14) Dharmapalam (10) Bbattasri Bhavanutaciida’s 
Kosalikanfnika, (16) Mayapuopakam (17) Indulekha-natikS (18) Bhejjala’s 
Radhavipuilambham (19) 'farangacjattain (20) Bhimata’s Manorama- 
vatsarajam (21) Daridracarudattam (22) Parthavijavam (28) Vilaksa- 
Duryodhanam (24) BhaSa's Svnpnavasavadattam (the quotation made is 
n< >t found in Ganapati Sastri’s edition) (25) Prayogabhyudavam (26) 
Maliikamakarandam and Vanaraalu (27) Sa^yahariscandra (28) Rohim- 
myglinkam (29) Kaumudirnitranandam (80) Bhimadeva’s Svapnnda- 
sananam and Pratimaniruddham. 

673. Devacandra was a pupil of Heinac indra Iu the Court of 
King Kumarapala, he v.-rote the play Candralekhavijayaprakarana, in 
5 acts, enacted at the spring festival of Ajitanatha. At the end of it is 
a prasasti mentioning Kumarapala’s victory over Ai*£oraja.* 

1. PIli IV. 1C, V, 144 ; Buhler’s Hemacandra, 19, 46. 

2. PR, IV. vi. 

3. 00, III. 60, 101, 107, 102, I. 293. 

4. Anarghaujilacarifc.i ie a pliry on Nala’s rfcory by SndarsanacSrya of Pancanadn. 
(Tiruvadi, 'faujore District). 

;j. Printod, Bombay. F/V by Mario Vail Iri at Florence with an ftalian transla¬ 
tion. 

f< Printed, B how n agar, 

7. Ed. GOS with an elabora:- i.'J roduoilon, 

8* r/ c<s§ Celt, »./ 1. 
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S74. Jayadeva 1 was the son of Mahadeva and Sumitra of 
Kaundinya gotra and pupil of Harimisra. He was probably a native of 
Vidarbha in Northern India. For the excellence of his poetic compo¬ 
sition, he was called Piyusa. Though a Saivite in religion, he was an 
ardent devotee of Rama. Among his works are Sitavihara, 9 Prasanna- 
raghava and Candraloka. 9 In the prologue to his play Prasanna- 
raghava, Jayadeva eulogises Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bana, Mayura and Cora. 4 
Verses from this drama are quoted in Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali 
(composed on 1247 AD.). 5 Seeing that Bhoja does not mention this 
work, it may be safe to assign its composition to the 12th century A.D. 
The tradition current in Bengal on the identity of this Jayadeva with 
the logician of (hat name who bore the title Pak^adhara may be 
true. 0 



“In the Prologue, it is said that the manager had a brother named 
Gunarama, that he objected to being called ‘prince of players’ owing 
to the fact that his elder brother was living, that the title should be 
conferred on the latter and that he wrote a drama called Haracaparopana 
which was acted at the court of a king called Ratijanaka and obtained 
a great, fame as an actor. A contemptible player stealthily assumed 
the title of Gunarama and misappropriated the fame to himself. 
Having heard this, the real Gunarama went to the south and secured 
the alliance of a singer named Sukantha and began to light against his 
enemy at tho courts of the kings of Southern India, 

While we can clearly see in the above statements, an allusion to 
the story of Ravana carrying off Sita, the wife of Rama, and the latter 
allying himself with the monkey leader Sugriva and fighting with 
Ravana to recover his wife, we cannot help thinking of the probability 
of a reference to Appayyadiksita’s modification of the Candraloka and 
commenting upon the work, jayadeva might have considered this to 
be a plagiarism and resorted perhaps to the court of a king of 


1. See Peterson, Subh. 37. Aufrecht XXYIT. 207 identifies this Jayn- 

deva> with tbe author of Git^ovinda, This is a mistake apparent from tho names of 
their respective parents. 

2. Soe PctersoD, Lc. 39. 

3. DC, Vll 1. No. 3998. CC, 1. 723. 

4. I. 22. Cora does not mean Bilhanaas has been commonly supposed. 

5. See b.M. Pftranjpe, Ini.. u> Edn. Poona. 

Jayadeva is described as a logician in the prologue to this dr.ma. Hi Alohi 
is the 'w.iic vo commentary on JV v^ciutamar i of Gauge fa. Tangc-aa lived about 1120 
• .A. for mentions U4ayaua, NyayaljI a vatika m (Yallabhui nd Sri Husa, 

r j'hese dates moke tho idoutit, probable. 
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Southern India where Appayyadiksita was living to expose the 
plagiarism before the king and the people assembled.’’ A 

675. Prasanna-Raghava is a drama in seven acts, embracing 
the story of Ramayana. The author has introduced several alterations 
in the original story to give to his work an extraordinary dramatic 
effect. The first act is very amusing where the demons Ba«a and 
Ravana are brought together as SIta’s suitors and ridiculed. The 
last act introduces a pair of Vidyadharas, who describe the battle 
and the purification and restoration of Sita. The return in the serial 
car and the coronation of Rama conclude the story. 3 

There are commentaries on it by Laksmidhara, 8 by Venkatarya, 4 
by Raghunandana, 5 by Laksmana, 0 by Narasimba or Rajaraya. 7 

676. Prahladana was the son of Yasodhavala and brother of 
Dharadhavala, of the Paramara dynasty of Mt. Abu whose capital was at 
Candravatl. When Yuvaraja under his brother he distinguished himself 
as a man of arms as well as letters. He assisted Vastupala in repell¬ 
ing the attack of armies from Delhi an independently too put to work 
the forces of Kumarapala and Prthviraj. 8 Pie predeceased his brother 
and could not ascend the throne.® He was working as Yuvaraja in 
Sara. 1220 and was living till Sam. 1265. He built the city of Palanpur, 
the capital of the state of that name in Gujarat. 10 As a poet famed for 
felicity and lucidity of expression Prahladana is praised in Kirti- 
kaumudi 11 and is quoted in Suktimuklavali. 19 


1. SR, II. 68. 

2. Ed. Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Banares, etc. For an account of the drama, 
see SR, II. 68; S. N. Paranjape and N. S. Panse, Inb. to Edn. (Poona), S. R. 
Khopikar, Infc. to Edn. (Bombay). Translated into English by Ganganath Jka, 
Benares. 

8. Same as the commentator on Gitagovinda and Anargha-Raghava. 

4, Ed, Bombay. 

6, CC , IT. 81, QH ; IOC, VII. 4158. 

6. TO, III. 82*20, Ho wrote a commentary on the Gljagovinda, where ho gives 
his patron’s genealogy. 

7. TC, IH.3394. He was son of Surama$ya of Bh5radv5jagotra. The work 
was composed at Rilnapuri probably in the ciroars in the year Hevilambi. 

5, See Sorathotaava XV. 32 and Mt. Abu Lunigavasati Prasasti, 38, 

0. See Upadcsavar.’.ngini; Prasasti of the Atimuktacarita of Purnahhadra, oom° 
. osed in Sam. 1282 ; ffomasaubbSgya 13-16 and UuasaubhSgya (I. C9*128). 

10. He iB consequently known as Yuvaraja PrahlSdaft*. 

11. The: c versos arc odRectea and printed iu the GOB. (Ho. 4) appendix. 

12. I. 14-15, 
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Parthaparakrama, a Vyayoga 1 of one Act, describes the 
exploits of Arjuna in rescuing the cattle of the Virata from the hands 
of the Kaurava Army—the story of the Gograhana in the Virata 
Parvan of the Mahabharata, and was enacted on the occasion of the 
festival of the investiture of Acaleswara, the literary God of the 
Parmaras at Mt. Abu. with the sacred thread. 2 


677. The same story has also been dramatised in the Dhananjava- 
vijaya, likewise a Vyayoga by Kancanacarya, son of Narayana of the ra.e 
of Kappimuni. Owing to his skill in composing plays, he was patronis¬ 
ed by king Jayadeva of Kanoj 8 whom he mentions in the prologue and 
who flourished in the 12th century A.D. The mode of narration is how¬ 
ever indirect and the spectacle of the battle is described in a dialogue 
between Indra and his attendants. The drama was enacted before an 
assembly of the learned, presided over by a great Gadadharamisra. 

The model of Prahladana’s play was adopted by Vyasa Moksaditya 
in his drama, Bhimaparakrama.* lie was the son of Bhima and pupil 
of Ilarihara and composed his work in Sam. 13S5 (132S A.D.) 

678. Madana was the preceptor of King Arjunavarman 5 of 
Paramara dynasty. His Parijalamanjari, a natika of extreme beauty, of 
which only two acts are now available in fragments, was inscribed on 

f stone at phara in 1213 A.D. 6 It describes the loves of Arjunavarman 
and a damsel Parijalamanjari, long kept secret from his queen 
Sarvakala. The heroine was the daughter of a Calukya king of 
Gujrat whom Arjunavarman defeated, who having given up her life in 
the struggle was horn as a cluster of Parijata flowers, which became 
afterwards transformed into a beautiful woman Parijalamanjan. 

1. Schuyler (Bibl. 97) confuses this Yuva-cSn PrahlSdana with Yuvadlja alias 
Kamwarman of Cranganur, the author o i RasasfulanabhSna. 

2. Edited with an elaborate prefaoe by C. D. Dalai, CCS, No. 4 . 

3. Printed Bombay. Thera is a commentary by R?unakr§na (CC. HI. L. ). For a 
short account, see Wilson’s Theatre^ II. 374. It is quoted in the Rasarnavasodhakum 
of the 14th century A.D,. See SR, I. 6, 10, There is Dhananju voy i jay a of Yasoclhumi 
(CC, 1. 2C6), 

4. Cat. 8. Mbs. oj Br. Museum. It is called by Schuyler (Bib. 71) as Bhima- 
vil^ama. 

5. Arjunavarman was the son of Subbatavarmao and grandson of Vindbynvnrman. 
His grants are dated Samvat 1267, 1270, 1272 (Seo JAOS, Vll. o >, 8*J; JBAS, V. 

alS 1 f ° r * di * ,:!Ussioa of those by Kielhora, IA, XIX. 341, 0olcbroobe ? s 
var nil’ j ’ % 297-3 U Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, J 280-239. Ar iv. 
nf h j o rotc commentary on Amaruka. Jalhana in BuktimuDuvali quotes a ver.-v 
8* lv ( «' 30 n, Subh. 5. 

J ' 3 ' hy Lmpag. Sea 1A, XXXV. 236. 
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679. Ramabhadra or Rama, the Jaina monk and poet, was the 
desciple of Jayaprabhasuri who was the desciple of Vadidevasuri 
according to Prabhavakacaritra. Vadideva died in Sam. 1226 (12<2 
A.D.) His play Prabuddha-Rauhineyam* was enacted at the festival of 
Sriyugadideva in a temple constructed by Chaharaana chiefs Yasovira 
ane Ajayapala, sons of Piirsvacandra, whose munificence is recorded in 
inscriptions bearing dates Sam. 1242, 126S. 4 The poet therefore 
ilourished about the last quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

680. Ravivarma Sangramadhira of Jayatunganadu was born 
in A.D. 1266-7. He was the son of King jayasimha Yirakerala and 
Umadevi and belonged to the Yadava family. “ After defeating his 
adversaries, he married a Pandya prncess and when 33 years of age 
took possession of Kerala (which he ruled as he did his town of 
Kolamba). He defeated a certain Virapandya, made the Pandyas and 
the Colas subject to the Keralas and at the age of 46 (about 1312-3) 
was crowned on the banks of the Vegavati (at Kanci). He made 
munificient donations to temples and upheld religion. He was a poet 
himself and patronised learning. He was an expert in the science of 
music. He was called Daksina-Bhoja. 3 Snmudrabundba, the commen¬ 
tator on Alankarasarvn va, was a poet of his court. 4 His Pkadv cmna- 
uHYUD WA is a drama® in five acts describing the destruction of Vajra- . 
nabha, king ofVajrapura, and the marriage of Pradumna with the 
princess PrabhavatL The inlerdraraa Pvambhtibhisaranam is interesting 
and shows a nice device for the first aspect of the lovers at a theatre. 

681. Rudr&deva tzltas Pratapa-Rudradeva was the king of 
Eka< • a (Warrangal) and ruled over an extensive country in 1268-1319 
A.D- 0 He was a gr eal patron of poets and a poet himself of a high 
( rder. Ilis name has been commemorated in the most popular work 
on Rhetoric, Prataparudra-Yasobhu^ana of Vidyanatha (Agas$ya). 
Agastya’s nephew V isvanatha was in his court. Ot his writings, only 

X. printed at Bhovvnagar, with an introduction. 

‘2. ibid. Introduction. Bee inscription at Jalordurga, printed in Prachina-Jaiuale- 

Strfc*. It. 63 IV. 89 and inscriptions, in SI, IV. 145-53, VIII. 8 

4. Ed. TSS , Trivandrum. 

5. Ibid . It is not Unown whether the manuscript in OC, I. 362 is the same vs ork. 

Pi ./.•■ yumnav'.jaya of fianlraratlil^ita and pra4yumir\n?ada of Venkata 4 hvarf have tho 

same themo, . . .. , , . . 

f, Ou Kakatiya History, sec K. V. Subratvmanya Ayyar •' Utatonnl sketches of 

■ncien't Deccan.” Andhra Patrika Annual Number (1022-33); Tailor’s Octm** 
i .asiorical V .liuseripts (Madras) 83; 11 Veembhadrarow’s ’ History of the Andhras. 
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two 1 have survived to us, a natika, Usiragodaya, 2 3 relating the loves of 
U£a and]Aniruddha and Yayaticarita, 8 a drama in 7 acts describing the 
loves of Yayafei and Sarmi^tha as her servant with a thousand other 
female attendants. “ Devayani married the king Yayati. At the time of 
her marriage Sukra obtained the king’s promise that he would never 
take Sarraistha to his bed ; but after some interval the king mei^ her. 
fell in love and espoused her privately. The intrigue continued 
secret, until Yayati had two sons by Devayani and three by Sarmishtha, 
when it was discovered by the former, and excited her resentment as 
well as that of her father. The violation of the king’s promise was 
punished by premature decay, as denounced upon him by Sukra, with 
permission, however, to transfer his infirmities to any one who would 
accept them. Yayati appealed to his sons of whom the youngest 
alone, Puru, consented to assume the burden. After a sufficient period 
Yayati took his decrepitude back again, and left the sovereignty of the 
world u> Puru in reward of his filial piety. AH the sons of Yayati were 
the founders of the distinguished races. Yadu gave birth to the 
Yadavas, Turvasu to the Yavanas, Druhya was the ancestor of the 
Bhojas, and Anu of the Mlechchhas. The Pauravas were the descen¬ 
dants of Puru, in whose line the Kaurava and Pandava families were 
comprised,” 4 * 

682 . The same story has been handled by other poets. Valli - 
sahaya of Vadhulagotra lived at Virincipuram near Vellore. He 
wrote a biography of Sankara styled Acaryadigvijava.® His YaySiti- 
: aruOananda is a drama in five acts was enacted at the vernal festival 
of God Margasahaya at Virincipuram. 6 His Roeanananda is a fragment 
of a drama probably in five acts, describing the loves of Aniruddha 
and Rocana. 7 

YaySti-Devayamearita is an anonymous play, having the same plot 
but with no division into acts. 8 Sarmistha-Yayati and Yayativijaya are 
mentioned in Sahityadarpana. There is a play Sarmistha-Yayati 

1. This is a jmmenfcary on tho Prabodhaeandrodaya by Kudradova, (CJiod, 281). 

CC. I. 71. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre. U. 393 ; Miira’s Notices , III. 192. 

3. Probably tho same as SarmisthaySyatl mentioned in Sahifyadarpain. Mifcra’s 
Notices, III. 192. 

4. Wilson, Theatre , II, 388. 

DC, XXI. 8307. 

“• 1)0 , XXI. 8477, 

'■ VC, XKi. 846'j. 

8. DO, XXl, a 479 . 
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composed by Bbagavata Krspa Kavi. 1 2 * Sarmisthavijaya of Narayana 
Sastrin will be noticed elsewhere. 
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683. Manika, son of Rajavardhana, was the pupil of Nates- 
vara, an expert in dramaturgy. His Bhairayananda is a secular 
drama, the hero being Bhairava and the heroine Madanavati, a celes¬ 
tial damsel cursed by a Rsi to become human. The drama was enacted 
at the marriage of Jayadharma Malla Deva, the son of Jayasthiti Malla 
and Rajalla Devi. “ He came apparently from Mithila, a place of 
learning, and so he had cultivated a fine literary taste for the display 
of which his new position as king of Nepal afforded him ample 
opportunities. The birth ceremony of his son, the same- Dharma 
Malla, was celebrated by the performance of a four act Ramayan: . 
Pharma Gupta, son of Ramadasa, wrote a four act Raraayana, probably 
Ramankanataka in 1310 A.D., and was probably a king of Simraon as 
the epithet, used is Surakikulakaraalakaravikasanaikabhaskara, i.e., he 
helped in the establishment of the Surki dynasty of Jaunpore. 
The troubles in the then eastern (Shurq) dominion of Delhi commen¬ 
ced at the end of the reign of Sultan Firoz Shah of Delhi, 1368, and 
Yutha Simha appear, to be one of those Hindu Rajas who helped 
Malik Sharwar, a Khauja, to establish himself as Malik-us-shurb. 
Yutha Simha seems to have been a comtemporary and a relative of 
jayasthiti who, by marrying Rajalla Devi, made himself master of 
Nepal.”* 

684. Jayarana Malla Deva was the husband of Nathaila 
Devi, the rightful heir to the throne of Nepal and the son of Vijaya 
Malla. His Panoavavijava, also called Sabhaparvanataka, represents 
the events of that part of Mahlibharata. 4 

685- Jyolirisvara, surnamed Kavi^ekharacarya, was the son of 
Dbireswara and great-grandfather of Vidyapati. He wa9 the lord of 
the village of Pallijanma. He was a friend of king Harisimha of 
Simroan who ruled about 1324 A.D. and at the conclusion of his war 
with a Muhamadan Sultan wrote a prahasana, phurtasamagama,* which 

1. CC, I. 638. The identification may not he correct. Krsna Kavi may be 
identical with ,Sesakr§na, who fHurished during the reign of Emperor Akbar, 

2, About this king and his literary tastes, see Appendix by Bendall, p. 11-14. 

8. BendaVs, Cam. Cat, 87. 

4 , BendnPs Preface, 19, 115. 

6 Ivy by C. Cappaller (Tna). Analyse 1 by Wilson, Theatre , II, 408, For 
o^er editions and translations in France and Italy, see Schuyler, Bihl> 43-44. Mahea- 
varahi Dbur|a’vidambana is a similar? play. 
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Staged at the victory festivals. “ Viswanaguru, Jangama or mendicant 
of a particular class, quarrels with his disciples for the possession of 
Anangasena, a courtezan. They refer the case to Asajjati-Misra, a 
Brahmin, who lives by solving knotty points of law, and he decrees 
that until it can be decided to which the damsel belongs, she shall 
remain under the protection of himself as umpire.” 


In his Pancasayaka, 1 a work on erotics in five parts, of exquisite 
lyrical beauty, he purports to epitomise all that is said in the standard 
works on Kamasastra. 


Mundi^aprahasana, a farce in 3 acts, 0 is probably his work. 

686. Bhaskara's* Unmattia-Raghava 4 was composed to entertain 
an assembly of learned men met together to pay homage to Vidva- 
ra$ya. If this latter were identical with the famous scholar of Vijia- 
nagar, then the work must be assigned to the middle of the 14th century. 
This piece of a single act describes the maddened soliloquies of Rama 
on the sudden disappearance of Sita in the recesses of a shady garden, 
where, on account of the curse of Durvasas, blossom-collection was 
prohibited on pain of the trespasser being turned to a deer. Agasjya 
understands the mistake and restores Si$a to Rama, freed from the 

1. Ed. Lahore. PR, II. 110 ; TO, III. 4035. 

2. The author’s name is given as Si vajyct iris vara, most probably identical with 
this poet. PR t II, 122. 

3. Ilo difloivmt from Bhdskara of Keraia who wrote SrugSratilakiibhana . 
He was a poet of tho Court of Vikramadeva, TC, III. 38S1. Printed Jl. Sam . S.vi. Par. 
Calcutta, XVII. 

4. Printed Bombay. This work is different from one of that name quoted by 
Hemacandra iu his Kavyannfasana (page 97). 

f«<T% TWT5C, qfrrRcli, 'Tr^WT^ (??TT 
JfT: 

sft# w cTwfr gr% II 

— 

wroanrerf ir eFiro: l 

*rr 

^ wg ^ ^ % fr*TT; II 
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effects of the unconscious curse, 
fourth act of Vikramorvasl. 
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The storv is a close imitation of the 


687. Gangadhara 51 was the son of Agastya’s 3 sister. He is said 
to have composed a play visualising the story of the Mahabharata/ 1 He 
was probably also the author and the two plays Candravilasa, 4 Raghava 
bhyudaya® The former has an imaginary story on the union of 
Candra and Kuraudim. Gangadhara had two sons Narasimha and 
Visvanatha. 


688. Narasimha dramatised the story of Kadambari in his 
Kadambarikalyana® in eight acts, as related by Sana in his famous 
romance. The poetry is very imaginative and excels in the descrip¬ 
tion of nature and pathos. An Antarnatlka is introduced in the 5th 
act to bring Kadambari in the presence of Candrapldn, 

689. Visvanatha lived at Warrangal under the patronage of 
Pratapa Rudra peva (1294-1325 A.D.) Left as an orphan while yet a 
child, he was educated by his maternal uncle Agastya. Called upon 
to entertain an assembly of Pandits at the Warrangal durbar, he wrote 

1 , Gfchgadhara, father o! Laksmanasuri (DC, XXL826S) ana Gangadhara, son of 
DattSJreya cf Udaya family were different persons. The latter wrote the MadrakanyS- 
parinayacampu celebrating the marriage of Krsna with Laksmi, daughter oi Bpkatsena, 
King of Madras (DC, XXI. 8265). So also was Gangadhara, the author of Gangadara- 
prfttSpavUiisi, a play iu 5 acts, on the life of King Gangadhara Bhuvaliabha Pratapa- 
deva of Campakapura (Cbampanir) in Guzcrat. It takes us to the Court of King 
Sultan Mohammad of Ahmadabacl (1443*1451 A.D.). 10, YII. 1508-14 ; analysed in 

ibid.. 4194). 

2, See para 126 supra. 

8 . So says GangSdevi : 

asm nifrsRJifPsfar. i 

est urn \\ 

Mathuravijaya, I. lft. 

4. CO, II. 36. ' 

5 . CC, II. 36. There are other dramas of this name by BhagavantarSya (CC, II. 

117), by Hamacandra (CC, III . 107) and by VeqfciteiVRrj* (CC, I. 500). 

6 . TC, III. 8489. This work is quoted in the S2ihi|yachitSmani by \ onml bn- 
palu (about 1400 A.D.) See also M. Ramakrisliiuikavi, Andkar-i Palrika, Annual 
Number (1918), 101. The 1st verse of this play bears a close resemblance to cbe first 
verse in Kanaka I*kb3 of Vd manabha eta B5na and this leads 8. KuppusaJfoi Sa&tri to 
suspect whet her the real name of Vumanabbatta is Narasimha. See his report of tour 
(1919). NuraeimkamUm, the author of the plAy givanarSyanabhanjamahodaya, [C 0, 
III, 134) is a difieroow author. 
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6ugandhikaharana* Occupying but a short interval, the dramatic 
piece has only one continued scene, forming a long vehement alterca¬ 
tion betweea Bhima and Hanuman. The plot is based on the story 
of Mahabharata, wherein Draupadi, enamoured of the beauty of 
the flower brought by a Gandharva, requests Bhima to fetch some 
more and when the incognito brothers were about to come to blows, 
Kubera intercedes and squares up the feud by explanation and by 
direct presentation of a cluster of flowers to \ udhisthira. The speeches 
are throughout very vigorous and insinuating. Gangadevi, author of 
Mathuravijaya, was his pupil. * 2 3 


690. Jivarama Yagnika describes in Murarivijaya of 5 acts the 
early life of Kpsna as related in tOth section of Sri Bhagavata- It was 
probably composed in Samvat 1541 (1485 A.D.) # There is another 
play of the same name and theme by Visvarupa Kpsnabhatta, son of 
Nrsimha, 4 5 * * 

691. Ramanaadaff’aya was a follower of Cait tnya. By order 
of King Prataparudra of Orissa (1480 A.D.) he wrote Jagannathavalla- 
bhanataka in 5 acts, in which the main theme is the curbing of the 
spirit of Radha.® Govindavallabha is probably his work. It is a play 
in 5 acts describing the youthful sports of Kfsna, “ designed like 
the Parsian plays of Europe, to place the early life of the deity as an 
attractive spectacle.’ 8 d 

692. Sesa Naraaimha lived near the Godavari and later in his 
life settled at Benares about the 1st half of the 18th century* under the 

1 Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay. 

There is a Saug t .dhikaharana (parinaya) vySyoga mentioned in Sahityadarrana 
(CC, I. 727), Yifivanathabbatt.i, bou of Mah5<Jeva,, author of Srngdvavapika (CC, J, 
OGl; II. 153 I Analysed 10, VII, 4196) and VUvanltha, son of Trimaladcva, author 
of Mrgankalekhanatika (CC, I. 465 ; Analysed by Wilson,. Theatre ll. 391} Printed 
Sarasvati Bhavana Series) are different authors, 

2. She -:oy3 

Bit it fa 3 ^ i 

W II Ma\hur(Mjaya, 11G. 

3. CSC (1903), 148. 

4. PR, III. 21, 342 

5. Ed. Murehidabad. flfifra, 1 V\ 1565 ; CC t I. 196, 

G- Ibid. 1672. CO, I. 169. 

8eo ( S. P. V. Ranranatkaswami * On ti c Seshas of Balin':- ' (b-i» XIA. 245), 

Pesa K'vmalakara and §e§a Ratn2Gu\i who commented on Gitagovinda, Srsa Govind* 
who commented on Amarusatafcn, aud wrote Vina^nandavyayoga and Gopahliklr-. 
83 
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patronage of king Govindacandra of Tandava. At his instance he 
wrote Govindarnava, a work on Dharmasasira. He was a great 
grammarian and originated the famous Benares School of Grammar, 
to which Bhatloji and Nagoji * 1 2 3 belonged. 


Narasimha had two sons, Cintamayi and Kjsna. Cintaraani wrote 
the play Rukminiharana® the Rasamanjarl-Parimala* Kjsna had two 
sons VI res vara and Narayana. 4 5 Of these VIresvara was the tutor to 
Panditnraja, Bhattoji and Annambhatta.® 


Krsiina’s patron was Govardhanadhari, son of Todar, the orna¬ 
ment of the race of Tandava and disciple of Girdharinath. ,, Todarmal 
was the famous finance minister of Emperor Akbar who died in 1586 
A.D. 6 Girdharinath was the grandson of Vallabha who founded the 
Gokulastha goswamins early in the 16th century A.D. 7 His works are 
many. Karasavadha, enacted at the festival of Visvesvara at Benares 
in seven acts, embraces the story of the destruction of Kamsa as 
related in the 10th Skanda of the Bhagavaf.a and ends with the corona¬ 
tion of CJgrasena, father of Kamsa in the sovereignty of Mathura. 8 * 10 
He wrolp the plays Murarivijaya, 0 Muktacarita, 30 Satyabhamaparinaya, 

n wabhSni (CC , I. 103, 673) and Sesi. IJ3macandta who commented on Nai§adha 
belong* to the S c .sa family. (See IA t XEIl, 252). 

1. See Belvalkar, l. c. 46-50. Nagcii wrote commentary on AdhyStma RSmayana 
ascribed to bln person his 1714 A.D. 

2 . CC, 1.527. 

3. For his other works, see CC, I. 77. 

4. He was author of Suktiratuakara, a rare commentary on Mahabha§ya. 

5. See Dec. College Mss, No. 183, (1832-3), 

6. it is hot known whether Kr^uakavi^khara, who wrote Kuvalayavatmatika 
before 1643 A.D. was identical with this author (CC, III, 25 ; lO, VII. 4194), 

7. In Sam. 1687 (1631 A.D.) Krsna’s pupil Jayanja wrote an abridgment Tattva- 
candra of Krsna’s Prakriyukaumudi which was composed for the benefit of Prince 
Kalyana, son of a petty chief of Patrabnnja in the duab between Ganges and Jumna, 
PokLiyaprakasi, give: the genealogy oi the kings of Anturwdi with capital Patrabhuoj,* 
for five generations ending with KalySn-i. See Belvalkar’s Sys. Sk, Gr, 45. 

8 . Ed. Kavyannli, Bombay. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre II, 400. There 
is an rcionymons commentuy on it, CC, I. 77 ; 11.15; III. 17. Thero is another 
play of this name by a poet Damodara, CC, I 77. The first play of this name is 
mentioned by Papinjali, see para 554 supra, 

0 . CC, I. 462 ; XI. 106 ; PR, HI. 21 ; App. 337, ' 

10 . PR, IV. xxi. 
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tt^xcampus Parijataharana. 1 2 Usapariyaya and Satyabhamavikisa, 3 
Kriyagopanaramayaria. 3 * 

693. Gokulanatha was the son of Umadevi and Pifcambara, a 
brahmin of Phanadaha family of Mijhila of Srivatsagotra. He* flourish¬ 
ed in the court of king Fatteh Saha of Srinagara in the 16‘,h century 
A.D. At the king's instance he composed Ekavali, a work on metrics 
and there he says 


<g$Wsfr TOfrr? aw ^5 II 


His only daughter Kadambari was drowned, when yet a child, in 
the Ganges and in her memory he composed the poem Kundakadam- 
bari. There he wrote 


afRRftr ifffci'sq'qr «rrfefatfNjr$t 
fopterci* ww gft W5Rrr% l 
#s>t 5?rqi: $ ?? r%*?: 1% 3? «pt ftetfff: 

R ftofPT RRrftT |l 


At a ripe age of 90, he passed away at Kasi, Besides a gloss of 
KavyaprakSaa and the poem Sivasttlfi/ he wrote the plays MudIta- 
madalasa in 7 acts on the marriage of Madalasa, daughter of Visvavasu 
and Kuvalayasva,® and Amptodaya, an allegorical play illustrating the 
ills (»f Samsara. 6 

694. Laksmanamanickyadevn was ruler of Noakhali during 
the reign of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.) T He was a poet and 
patron of letters. He is said lo have written several dramas, but only 
two are now available, K u v a 1 ay as vac arit a on the loves of Kuvalayasva 
and Madalasa, and Vikhyatavijaya 8 in six acts depicting the battle 
between Nakula and Kauravas. 

1. Ed. Bombay. This was written at the instance of king Narotlatiia, broth, 
king Tahdavapura near KSsI. 

2. Opp, II. 2S8£j. 

3. See para 346 stipra, 

4. Printed, Bombay. 

&C t XXI. 8144, 8446 (where there is an anonymous commentary). 



^ • Priuted, Bombay. 

E CO. TXT rtc rui. 


3. OC, m lao . ’ HSRi 


’■ 11 3 ; CC, HE. 33). On V-uus mintd, sea pata 299 supra. 
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Mahesvara Pandit a, flourished in tne Court of Bahadur Shah of 
Guzarat (1526-1537 A.D.). In his play Svarnamuktavivada, he des¬ 
cribes a dispute between gold and pearl and king Balabhadradeva of 
Srinagar! acts as referee. 1 


695. Balakavi lived in Mullandrum in N. Arcot District. He 
was son of Kalahasti of Bharadvajagotra. Pie must have been related 
to Dindimas. 3 In the prologue to Nalacaritanataka, Nflakantha has 
praised him. Pie was a comteraporary of Uddanda. 8 He was in the 
court of King Ramavarman of Cochin, who abdicated in 1537 A.D. in 
favour of his brother Gcdavarman (1537-1561 A.D). This,story of the 
abdication and pilgrimage to Benares is described in his Ramavarma- 
vilasa, and in the play Ratnaketudaya he traces the fortunes of that 
king till the abdication. 4 

Godavarman appears to have ruled along with Ravivarman- 
After them came Virakeralavarman (1561-1565 A.D.) In his court 
flourished the poet Nilakantha. Pie was probably the same as 
Nflakantha of Sangamagrama (Kudalur) in Nareri near Pattambf in 
Malabar and of a Well-known Nambudri brahmin family. 6 In his 
Kamalimkalahamsa, a play in facts, he describes the marriage of 
Kamaliri with Kalahaihsa. 6 

696. Vilinathfc was son of Kanakasabhiipafci and grandson of 
Yagnanarayarta of Kausikagotra. He lived in Visnupuram in Tanjore 
District and in the court of King Acyuta (1577-1614 A.D.) was 
enacted hi> play Madanamanjarirnahotsava/ It describes the des¬ 
truction of king Can4ravarman of Pataliputra by Rudra in mortal form to 
help his devotee king Parakrama Bhaskara of PancFila. The following 
is typical of his style and orthodoxy: 

(stretoishw) aw: &3rrwrfar?g<Tf^r<fhf 


1 . 10, 1623. 

2. Bee para 134 supra. 

8. Bee para 169 supra, 

4. JOR, V* 141. 

6, Nflakantha of MuMistkala who commended on VSsudeva’s &iurikatha (DG t 
XXI, 8164) is different 

G, DG, a Xt. 8390. For his commentary on MahUvirac.mta, see DG t XXI, 8197. 

7. Tanl VIII. 3147. Fbuted S*h, XXVI. Madras. The manuscript breaks off 
In 5th Act. 
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697. Bhudeva Sukla was the son of Sukadeva and pupil of 
Srikanlhadikslta. He lived at Jambusaras in Kashmir about the 
beginning of the 17th century A.D* In Dharmavijaya, a play in 
5 acts, he demonstrated the merits of a life regulated by spiritual 
ordinances and meant it as a corrective of the several lapses from 
religion rampant during the time of Emperor Aurangazeb and his 
successors,* His Rasavilasa is a work on poetics. 8 

698. Sathakopa was a famous Pontiff of the Ahobila Mutt of 
Southern India. He was seventh in apostelic descent from the founder 
of the Mutt of a like name and was the immediate successor of (Sastha) 
Parankusa, who was a contemporary of Aliya Ramaraja o r Vijianagar. 
He himself lived in the days of Sri Rarigaraja of Vijianagar. He was 
the son of Srinivasacarva of Bhliradwajagolra of Elankadu (Balavana) 
village. His original name was Tirumala and bore the title 
Kavitarkikakanthirava. His Vasantikapaiunaya is a drama in five 
a< ts of splendid poetry, describing the marriage of Ahobila Narasimha 
with Vasanfika, a wood nymph, lie was callable of dictating poetrv 
to 100 persons at a time and w*as praised by a poet Vahinipati. 4 

699» Kumar a Tatacai*ya (Satakratu) was son of Venkatacarya 
and grandson of Srinivasa of Sathamar^anagotra. He was a descendant 
of Srlsailapurna the preceptor of Ramanuja, Srisailapurpa's line 
branched off over various parts of the Madras Presidency. Lakfttnl- 
kuinara Tatacarya 6 represents the line that stayed in Kanci and there 
are other lines at Kumbakonam and the Circars etc. This poet 
belongs to the family that settled itself at Tirupati and its progenitor is 

1. Printed Bombay and Benares. See Mb Vs Noticos , I, 37. There is a 
com neutary on it by hisdeseiple Bhavanisankara (10. VIII. dI83). 

2* See tut. to Edn. Sarasvati Bhavan Series . 

CO, I. 49G, II, 11G, III. 30G, Poe his other works, see CO, 1. 41i, 

1. Sources of Vizinajar History, He was adored by Mukunda4ova. a GiMpatl 
prince of the I6fch century. DC, XXI, 8600%. 

5, See para 212 supra, 
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Tolappacarya. Kumara was the High Priest of Raghunatha Naik 
and Vijayaraghava Naik of Tanjore who ruled from 1614 A.D. 1 2 Ilis 
Parijatanataka in five acts is based on the story of Parijataharana.® 


700. Jagannatha, son of Pi^ambara, was a Brahmin of Mithila 
and contemporary of Gokulana^ha. To delight the feudatory chiefs 
who were assembled at the court of Fateh Shah, he composed the 
play Atandracandrika, early in 17th century A.D. 3 


701. Mathuradasa was pupil of Kp^nadasa. Pie was a 
Kayastha of the city of Suvarnasekhara on the banks of the Jumna. 
His VrSabhiinuja is a natika describing the loves of Krsna aqd Rlidha, 
daughter of VrSabhanu. 4 5 

702. Madhusudana, son of Narayana of Sandilyagotra and 
dcsciple of Kr^pasarasyati, wrote play Kp£9akutuhala, 3 and is different 
from the famous Madhusudana Sarasvatl. 6 7 


703- [Madhusudana (Sarasvati) ^vhose original name was 
Kamalanayana was a Gauda Kanojia brahmin of Kasyapagotra. He 
was the son of Purandara. Yadavananda was his brother. It is said 
that Yadava’s son Madhava, contemporary of Pratapaditya (16-17 
century A f D.), bore the title of Avilambasarasvati,* for extempore 
poetry. With his two sons, Purandara once went to the Court of 
Madhava Pasa in Barisal District, 8 and exhibited the extraordinary 
faculties of Mi dhusud.ma. T he chief was delighted but refused to 
gran* a site on which Purandara wanted to build a hut. Madhusudana 
was much grieved and took his father’s leave to renounce the world. 

1 . The statement, in para 146 and the footnote (3) there that Kiimara Taj:?icarya 
was a resident of Kandf is an orrcb\ due to the confusion between his name and that of 
Iiak^mllaimfiua TSpacarya. Kumara Tataoatya alias Aparyaptamr ja who commented 
oo GampubhSrSta (TO, TIT. 3532) was the great-great grandon of Lak=mikumSra of 
iiSnoi. See also DC, XXI. 8201. 

2 . TO, II. 2874 ; SVB. 254. 

3. Pll, II. 22, 

4. Ed, Bombay. See Mitra’s Notioes (1875). 

5 . <70,1.119, r Jhere are poems Krsnakridita by Kesav2rka (Ojj/. 349), Krsna- 
Untrihi.la, anor.ymocs (CO, I 119) and Kr§nakulnkaia by Ramacandra Bhatta 
{Pandit, VI. 108). 

6 . See P. C. DivanjPs Int. to Siddantabindu ( GOS , Baroda p. xi); Abhayankara’s 
lot. to Siddhantabindu (Qovt, Or. Series, Class A No. 2, p. 27). 

7 . See under Ciranjiva po$t.* 

8 . The kingdom was called Candradvipa and kings Candra kings (See Ll t XXI, 
No. 12). 
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Tie went to Benares and was initiated into Brahmaviclyfi by Visvesvara 
•Sarasvati. There he composed his famous Advaitasiddhi. Tulasidasa, 
the poet to whom we owe the Hindi masterpiece Bamacaritamanasa, 
was his friend, whom he praised thus : 

’R’T rnWRlfaWT II 

In Kotalipara near Faridpur in Eastern Bengal there is still, a 
village known as Purandaravfttika and a shrine attached to it of Sri 
Daksinamurti and Kalika said to have been built by Purandara. In 
BhavabhumivSftftor history of Kotalipara; composed by Raghavendra 
Kavisekhara says Madhusudana was brother of Purandara and not the 
son. Emperor Akbar (1556-1605 A.P.) invited Madhusudana to his 
Court and after pleasant disputations held with ihe learned men of 
that court he was well honoured thore. Madhusudana* must therefore be 
referred to the 16-17th century A.D. Besides several works 3 on Bhakti 
cult and Advaita philosophy he wrote commentaries on Vedastuti, 
Mahimnagtotra, 8 probably Bhagavata, 4 and Harililfi, 5 and a poem 
Anandamandakini® on Kpsna.] 

704, Ramanuja was the son of Saranammacurya and grandson 
of Ramanuja of Vadhulagotra and lived at Trivellore, Chingleput 
District. They trace descent from Dasarathi or Mudaliyandun. 
Saranammacarya was the fourth in descent from Rangaraja who was 
honoured by Kpsnaraya of Vijianagar (1509-1529 A.D.). Ramanuja 
wrote the Vasulaksmikalyana* on the marriage of god Ranganatha 

1. See Iavaracliandra’s int to llarililavivoka, where he takes the iuforimtion, 
from YaidikavSdfmmarli, a family chronicl. of the Western Vaidik* brahmins of 
ICaayapagotra. Das Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, 420, Prahlad 0. Divanji's 
Madhusudana Sarasvati, his life and works, Anuls, VIII, 149, IX, 313, and Int. to 
S : 4dhantabindu { GOS), Kshetresacandra Chattopadhyaya, Hid, Will. 425; S. N. Tai* 
patrikar, A work on Artliasastm, by Madhusudana, Ibid. VIIL 33; Ciutabnrr.n 
Chakravarti ; Ibid . IX. 304. 

2. CG, I, 427. 

8 . Printed, Bombay and Calcutta. 

1. Priubed, Bombay, His commentary on the 1st verse (printed, Brindavan) is 
classical. There is another interpreaation of this verse in 100 meanings by Yumdidhara 
(Printed, Bombay). 

6 . Calcutta Oriental Series, C.ilcatt-a. Harililfi is ananuk-amaiyi by Bopadeva 
for Bhagavata. R. Krishnaswami Sistri, Madhusudana s arc ••••»» (Annxls, XI. 192; 
-OR, ii # 9 p k, T. Telang, Note on the dlie <, M.idhrsud.i:: !, (i HRAS, XXX. 3oS). 

0. Printed Bombay. See Gopnnth Kaviraj on his date. Saras. J'iiar, Series, 
VII. 177. 

7. DC, XXI. 8604. 
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well known as Goddess Urayur Nachiyar and was 
enacted at the vernal festival of Viraraghava at Trivellore. His other 
works are Viraraghavakanakavallivivaha, V e d a p a d a r a m ay a n a, 1 Raffla- 
yanacampu, Varclhikanyaparinaya. He must have lived early in the 
17th century A.D. 

Ramanuja’s brother was Bhavanarayarta. 3 His son Ramanuja 
wrote the Ramanujacampu on the life of Ramanuja.® Ramanujas 
paternal uncle was Varadaguru. His pupil was Ku.nara Venkatarya of 
ktreyagotra and his son V a rad ary a wrote bhana Annngabrahmavidya- 
viiasa intended to be enacted at the festival at ! riplicane. . 

705. Ramabhadra’s Diksita’s Janakiparinaya is very- 
popular. It is framed as a comedy of errors. “ Two sets of characters 
are brought to action, the one genuine and the other disguised, so 
that a confusion arises among themselves when they are made to meet 
each other. Vidyujjihva, Ravana and Sarana appear respectively as 
Kausika, Rama and Lakshmana and so do Tataka and Sila. I he 

marriage of Rama and Sita comes up not at Mithila but at the her- 
milage of Visvamitra. Most noteworthy is an inter-drama, enacted at 
Ravana’s Durbar. The sub-plot begins with Rama’s search for Sita 
and closes with Vali’s warfare. The last act brings up the culmination 
of the mischief of the Rakshasas. Surpanakha shows herself to 
Bharata in the disguise of a Tapasi and leads him to a misapprehension 
of Rama’s death. Just when Bharata was prepared to mount the 
funeral pile, Rama’s arrival is announced and all ends happily with 
the coronation of Rama.” The drama must be considered a master¬ 
piece of Ramabhadra. The style is learned and amusing. The 
poetry is not intricate and the whole story of the RamSyana is run 
over with rapidity without omitting reference to any important detail. 

706. Venkatesvara® was the son of Dharmaraja of Naidhru- 

1. Printed, Arsba Press, Vizagapatam. 

2. DC, XXI. 8275. 

3. DC, XXI. 827D. 

5 Ed.' Madras ana. Bombay. For a critical account, see Sah. XXII. On the 

author, see para 160 supra. _ 

r ’ ir CC i 690, Sabhapativilasa is wrongly given as the work of Dharmarap. 

Thk uv' -.take is copiod in boboyler, 34. There is a drama called Niliparinaya (CC, 1. 
AO I evi Ail'.. 16) by Prgbavat. It is not known whether Vonkatela, author of tbe 
dtwna AaghavSbhyulnya (CC, 1. 600) and Bhanupra.rmdha Frabasana, (Tanj . VIII. 
3th3f, VI. 2806), and Venkatefo, author of Venkatefaprahasana (DC, XXI. 8525) are 
clifierent. 
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vakasyapagotra of Manalur and lived in the Court of Kings Shahaji 
and Serfojee ofTanjore (168+-1710, 1711-1728 A.D.). Besides Bhosaia- 
Varasavali, a history of that royal dynasty, 1 * * he wrote the dramas 
RaghavShanda, Nilaparinaya and Sabhapativilasa and a prahasana 
Unmattakavikalasa. 8 

707. Sankara (PikSita) was son of BalakySna and grandson of 
Dhundiraja, probably the same as Vyasayajvan, who lived about 1713 
A.D. 4 5 I-Ie wrote the play Prndyummavijaya for performance at the 
coronation of Sabhasundarn, Raja of Pannah, the grandson <’f the 
celebrated Cbitrasal of F3undlekand. 6 

Dkundhiriija’s pupil Visvanfitha wrote the na^ika Spngaravatiku 
on the loves of Candrakeli, king of Avanti and Kantimati, daughter of 
king of Campavatl.® 


708. Jagannatha was the son of minister Balakrsna and 
Lakstm and pupil of Karnes vara. He w is in the Court of King Serfojee 
ofTanjore (1711-1728 A.D.h His Raf,imanmatha 7 is a drama on Ra*i 
and Mantna^ha, and Vasuraatlparinaya 9 is another drama on the 
marriage of Vasuraa^I. 


Rlimacandrasekhara performed Paundarikavaga and was proficient 
in grammar. At the behest of King Tulaja of 1 anjore (1765-1/8/) he 
wrote the play Kalanandaka on the story of ihe separation of Kalavnti 
and Nandaka and their reunion. Nandaka is said to be a prince born 
of a royal pair as a gift of Ramabhadra, the deity of Bhadracala 9 

709. KrsnadaUa was the son of Sadarama and Anandadevi, 
He w, s the brahmin of the village of Tramatiya in the Vajjada district 
in Mithila, and lived about the middle of the 18th century. 10 His 
Puranjanacarita, a drama in five acts, reluto-- the sun of Puranjana 


1. See pam 163 supra. Tati/. VII. 3 : 287. 

a Tanj, VIII. 3496, 3518, 3115. 

o m*...- vill. 9616. Otherwise .sllod Lambo4M»l'‘ahMaD« (rrmted Madras). 

i. See para 163 supra i BmkaramUra, who wrote the play Ckv-iniligamKwa (CO, 
III. 37) is different. 

5. CC, I. 852 Analysed by Wilson, Theatre, 11. •02. 

R. 10, 274. 

7. TatW. VIII. 3490. 


8. 00, 1.557. 

o Tani VIit. 3861. 

10 Pi?, IV. xxi; Sohuyler Bibl , G3 gives first part of the Ut k '•-••• - 
84 
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of Bhagavata Purana, 1 his Kuyalayasvlya, 3 a drama in seven acfs, 
relates the loves of a vedic student and a maiden Madalasa, and Sandra- 
kutiihala 8 is an entertaining farce. In his Radharahasyakavya he relates 
the amours of Radha and Kpsna, in 22 long cantos, and it is accom¬ 
panied by his own commentary. He wrote a commentary on Gifcagovinda 
and a poem Gifcaganapati in imitation of it. 4 Candicaritacandnka is 
also attributed to him. 5 

710. Visvanatha, son of Trimaladeva, originally lived on the 
banks of the Godavari and subsequently migrated to Benares where he 
composed the natika Mrgankalekha which was enacted at the festival 
of Vibvesvara about the end of 18th century. 5 In four acts it describes 
the marriage of Mrgankalekha and Karpurafcilaka. “ Mrigankalekha 
is the daughter of the king of Karaarupa, or Assam, she has been 
beheld by Karpuralilaka, king of Kalinga whilst hunting, and the 
parties are mutually enamoured. The obstacle to their union is the 
love of Sankhapala, a demon, to oppose whose supernatural agency 
the minister of the king of Kalinga, who alone is aware of the circum¬ 
stance, invites to the palace a benevolent magician, Siddhayogini, and 
Mrigankalekha is also lodged in the palace as the friend of the queen 
Vilasavrjti. Notwithstanding these precautions, she is carried off by 
Sankhapala to the temple of Kali, when the Raja wandering disconsolate 
beyond his garden bounds comes to the spot, rescues her and kills 
Sankhapala. He is then united to Mrigankalekha in the presence of 
her father and brother, and with the consent of his queen, killing 
also, before the conclusion of the rite, the brother of Sankhapala, who 
comes to revenge him in the form of a wild elephant, but is 
encoui.iered and slain by the king.” 7 

Though imitating Ratnavali in plot, the poet has an enchanting 
style and fancy : 

1 . CC, I, 339. It was composed in Saka 1701: 

^ nft urfa ... 

3. CC, I. 113. 

3. PR, III, App. 339. 3G2; CC, I. 707. In the prologue he mentions king 
Dharmavarman as doaft. 

4. See para 293 st/fra. 

6 . CC t 120. 

6 . CSC , (1903), 152. Printed, Sarasvati Bhavan Bories, Benares. 

7. Wilson,'Theatre, II. 891, 
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711. Kisnanatha Sarvabhauma, Bhaltacarya, was son or 
Purgadasa Cakravarti. His Anandatii.aka, in 5 kusumas, is really a 
collection of poetry, descriptive and narrative interspersed with dialov 
gues and quasi-stage directions. He probably lived in Guaarat in the 
18th century. 1 

712. Devaraja was son of Sesadri and belonged to a brahmin 
family that migrated from Pattamadai in Tinnevelly District and settled 
at Asrama, a village near Sucindram in Travancore which was gifted 
to twelve brahmins in 940 M. E. He was a poet ot the Court of King 
Martiindavarman (1729-1758 A-D.) of Travancore. In his play 
Balamartandavijayam 9 in 5 acts, he describes the victorious marches 
of his patron, acquisition of wealth and the renovation of the shrine 
of Sn Padmanabha at Trivandrum. In the prologue he mentions his 
name by means of a conundrum: 




f? I* 


and the series of royal presents with which ho was honoured; 


Ttr I 

qqrr qs^ggsfr ufotw ^ 




713‘ Ramavarma Vanci Yuvaraja kncwn ns Asvini Maharaja 
was the then Yuvaraja of Tavancore and lived in 1757-1789 A.D. Tie 
wrote the plays Rukminipariijaya* and Srngurasudhakara 1 * * 4 5 6 and campus 
Kar^aviryavijaya 8 and Santanagopala® and Vane Kashiv.x 

1. 10, 248. Ho wrote also RSmSyainsSra. For his other works see CO, I. 1 Jl, 
There is one Anand&pdakabh3ipi (Opp. 1821). K rs$an8$h> PanoSnaua who com* 
mentedou SakunfcaH (Opp. 3382) is different. 

2* Priutod PSS, Trivandrum. His commentary ou Rbanvi !a printed partly iu 
Sam, Sah. Pt . Calcutta. 

3- Printed, Bombay. _ 

1* TrckV 79. There is B?ug5i'a^uudambha^ia by itwaraiarm* (1. o.) 

5. Printed, Bombay. Trciv, 80 

6. Trav , 81. 
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714. Godavarman Yuvaraja, or Yuvaraja merely, was a 
prince of Cranganore and lived in 1800-1851 A.D. Besides the poem 
Ramacarita, he wrote the bhana Rasasadana, and poems Sripada- 
saptaka, Muraripustotra, and Sudhanandalahari. 1 

715. Ramavarman (Yuvaraja) known as Kavisarvabhauma 
,Kochunni Tampuran 9 was a younger member of the royal family of 
Cranganoor and lived in 1858-1926. He had five brothers versed in all 
the sciences. He was the recipient of a killut from the Prince of Wales 
on the eve of his visit to India. His poem Tripuradahana shows ex¬ 
quisite poetry. His Anangavijaya and Vitarajavijaya 3 are bhanas replete 
with pleasant sentiments. Among his other works are Vallyudbbava, 
Viprasandesa, Devadevesvarasat ika, Uttararamacarita and Banayucldha- 
carapii. lie completed Ramacarita which was left unfinished (up to 
Aranyakanda) by Ramavarman (Godavarman?) He wrote a summary of 
Pevlsaptasati ot Markandeyapurana 4 

Cdosely related co him was another Ramavarman, known as 
Mahakavi Kunjikuttan Tampuran of Cranganore (1865-1913). He 
wrote vyayogas, Kiratarjuniya and Jarasandhavadha. 6 

716. Another Ramavarman was the nephew of Ravivarman, Raja 
of Kollara and Keralavarman. Hi. £andrikakalapidam is a drama in 
live acts describing the marriage of Candrika and Kandarpasekhara. 
The drama was to be enacted at the Caitra festival of Nllakantha in 
Cellar in Malabar. 6 

In Subalavajratunda, a drama in 5 acts, Ramakavi, a royal prince 
of Malabar, describes the story' of the killing of a serpant called 
Raktangad 4 by a rat named Vajratunda for having carried ofi his 
beloved Subala, as IPs prey. 7 

1. Printed, KSvyamala, Bomb *y. See introduction there for other works. See 
par* 177 supra . R3mavarm* M.A. a young member. J that family, boru 1004 February, 
has written Kauratfff, » poem in 9 sargas, (au adaptation ot Goldsmith's Hermit) 
and Dovipad^dii :sas|otram in about 500 stokas Ido informs mo that this author’s 
name was Godavarm in and not R5nlavatman. 

2. Bee para 180 supra, 

3 . Printed, Trichuc. 

4. DC, XX. 7845. See para .177 supra, 

5. Printed, Sah. Madras. 

j; .vivarmakulas khara, eon of Cmayamma Rani, wrote a poem Ramayapa- 
8angraha (Trav. 91). 

Manavikruma KavirSjakura&ra wrote poems Visikhavipyollasa, Maudanopa- 
tamh&ra, B*i,..vsiagarSjacacit< and lived about 1900 A.D, Trav . 191, 189. 

6. TO, III. 8959. 

7. DC, XXI. 8551. 
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17. Venkatasubfamanya was the s^on of \ enkate.svara- 
makhin and was the fifth in descent from Srikanthadhvarin, son of 
Appayadiksita. In honor of his patron king Ramavarman of Travancore 
(1758 to 1798), he composed a drama Vasulakshmikalya?am, describing 
his marriage with Vasulaksml, a Sindhu princess, to secure a political 
alliance. 1 2 3 


718. Varada Acarya was son of Ghatikasata Sudarsana. He 
lived at Kanci and was a contemporary of Ramabhadra pikpita* in the 
latter half of the 18th century. He was fifth in descent from Nadudur 
Ammal (Varada) who was grandson of Sudarsana, nephew of Ramanuja. 
To vie with RnmabhndraVs Srngaratilaka called Ayya Bha^a, Varada 
wrote Vasantntilaka 8 called Ammal Bhana,, wherein there are descrip¬ 
tions of magic shows, snake charmers and the like. His Vedania- 
vilasa ur Yatirajavijaya, a play in 6 acts, describes the life of 
Ramanuja, 4 5 * * 

719. Perusuri was the son of Venkata of Kausikagojjra. His 
Vasumangalana{aka with an anonymous commentary on it is in five 
Acts and describes the marriage of Uparicaravasu and Girika, daughter 
of Marut Kolahala, and was to be staged at the festival of Minaksi in 
Madura. The prologue refers to his other works, Ramacandravijaya, 
Bharatabhyudaya, Venkatabhana and Cakorasandesa. He lived in 18th 
century A.D. 8 


720. Arthapam akanai'AKA in five acts of unknown authorship 
describes how Mannr tha was reborn as the son of Sa Araja, tho deity 
lb i is worshipped at Krsnapuram (Tirukkannapuram), Tanjore 
District, how as an infant he was cast into the sea by Sainbarasura, 
how the servants of Sambara found the infant in the bully of a fish 
and how Rati, the daughter of Sambara, enamoured of him, had him 
tended well, and in the end he married her after killing Sambara* 


1. Trav.lS. For a description, soo Trap, droh. Stilus, V 32-25 wherein the 
geo oology, of tho author is also giyon. V§salaksmikalyana of BSraSmi.h is ft different 
work (DC, VUI, 8501). 

2. See para ICO supra. 

3. Pouted Madras, Keitb, 6\D, 263. 

4. DC, XXI, 8530. Panted Madras. 

5. DC, XXI. 8497. 

0. DC, XXL 8877. It k# called Arjhapanc ik* because it embodies five things : 
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> 721. Sundararaja Acarya, son of Varadaraja of Atreyagotra, 

was a native of Eialhur Agraharam in Travancore. He was born'in 
the year Plava in Kollam year 1016 (1841 A.D.) and lived on for 
03 years. He had the control of Marutimantra with which he was able 
at will to command the presence of the energies of Hanuman in predi- 
catnents of distress. Venkatalakgmi was his wife. He was proficient in 
all Sastras and was a born poet. He was patronised by the rulers of 
Travancore and Ettiyapuram and was a friend of the royal poet 
Keralavarman of Travancore. His writings are many. Among Campus 
are Godaparinaya, Kamsavadha, Ramabhadravijaya and Srinivasa- 
(hksitendracanta. Among poems are Nitiramayaua, Ramabhndrastuti 
and Krsmiryas^uti. Among dramas are Padmimparinaya, Vaidarbbi- 
vasudeva, SnusSvijaya, Hanumadvijaya and Rasikaranjana. He wrote 
commentaries on Keralavarman’s KamsavadhacampO, Swamidikgita’s 
Valliparinaya and Godaparinaya. 1 2 * * 5 6 His brother’s grandson Varadaraja 
wrote his biography in a campii. ‘ J 


722. Vaidyanatha V&caspati Bhattacarya lived at 
Nuddea bout the middle of the 19lh century A.D, lie wrote his 
Caifrayagna in five acts at the instance of Isvaracandra, Rajah of 
Nuddea. It depicts the legend of IJakSa’s sacrifice in all its details 
the assemblage and reception of the Gods and the ceremonial of the 
sacrifice.* 


723- Viraraghava was the son of Isvara and Knmakji and of 
Kaundinyagotra. He lived in Sahajimabarajapuram (Tiruvasinallur) 
and was patronised by a King called Sivendra, Sivaji of Tanjore 
(1835-1865 A.D-)* His RamSrajyabhiseka is a drama in seven Acts 
describing the story of the RSmayana, and Valliparinaya 1 is a drama in 
five acts decribing the marriage of Valli and Subrahmanya.* Parvati- 
stofra is a lyric in praise of Parvati. 0 


1. These books bavo bceu printed in ditfereut manuscripts in Travancore JEttiva- 
pmam ana * Mras - 1 Qra iac1ebj2d for this information to Mr. A. Parthasarathy 
Iyongar, VyakhSnasa Pancanaua, Afcalamannadu, Kistna District. 

2. CO, I. 187. Analyted by Wilson, Thcalrc II. 112-115. Vai<Jyau3tha author 
of Kr§naliian5tika (CC, J . 123,; JI. 21, 195), Vaidyanajha, author of Mitby3c3ra~ 
prahas&ua ( CC, I. 455) and Vaidyanatha, author of SaN -ugavijayanataka (CC, I. 090) 
are different persons and aro thcm:.elves probably not idontical. 

J. See Subrahmanya Iyer's History of Maliarat V Kings of Taniore Ti 

4- DO, XXI. 8484. ' 

5, Ibid. 8492 

6. DC, No. 9808. 
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724. Sundaraviraraghava was the son of Kasturiranganatha 
and grands op of Vfraraghava of Vadhulagotra. He lived at Balakin- 
grbapura (Siruvallur) in the South Arcot District. In Bhojarajanka he 
describes the domestic conspiracy at the Court of King Munja against 
the life of Bhoja. 1 His Rambharavaniya* is a drama describing the 
rape of Rantbha by Ravana and the consequent curse by Nalakubara, 
her lover, that Ravaya’s head should split into thousands, if he should 
outrage any woman. It was intended to be staged at ferirangam at the 
Caitra festival. Ilis play Abhinavaraghava 8 describes the story of 
Ram ay ap a. 

His father wrote Rnghimravijaya, 4 a samavakara in 3 acts des¬ 
cribing the marriage of Rama and Sita. At the end the following 
dates are giveu for Rama’s birth, marriage, banishment and coronation : 

^ ivm ll 

725. Vallisahayakavi of VadhQlagotra was the pupil of 
Naravana and lived at Virincipuram in North Arcot Dt. in the middle of 
the 19th century. Ve<Japurisadhwarin, the author of Margasahayacarita, 
belonged to the same family. Ilis Yaya^it irunanandam® is a drama in 
five acts on the loves of Sarmisthfi and Yayati who regained his youth 
by exchanging his old age with his son Puru. 0 His Rocananandam is 
probably five acts describes the marriage of Aniruddha, son of Prad- 
yumna and Roc ana, daughter of Rnkmavarman. T His Acaryadigvijaya 
is a campO on the life of Sankara. 

726. Padm inabha was the son of Kafnasastrin of Bharadvajn- 
gotra, a Telugu brahmin of Kotipalli, Godavari District. On the 
occasion of the festival of Soraesvara at Kotipalli he composed^his 
'fripuravr iyavyayoga, 8 celebrating the conquest of 'J’ripura by Siva. 

1* TC, IX. 213 8. Bee para 515 supra. 

2. TO, II. 2336 

3. TC, IH. 3283, 

'1. TC, II. 2414. 

5 * DC , XYi, 8477. Another Drama Yay3ti-Dovay5nioarilram seem-, to have 
oeen ooinpoaod with some songs for staging, DC, XXI. 8479. 

6. Ibi$. 8489. 

7. DC, XXI. 8037 

8 . TC, IH. 3370. ' 
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visited Benares and on that occasion wrote his Liladarpanahhana, 
a piece of erotic narration, 1 2 * * He lived in the 19th century. 


727. Narayana Sastrin lived at Nadukaveri in Tanjore District. 
His brother Srinivasa was a great authority in the Darsanas and edilted 
me Journal called Brahmavidya. Narayana was a born poet. He bore 
the title of Bhatta Sri and Balasarasvati. He was an impressive lecturer 
and gave the benefit of his lectures on the Gita to many an assembly 
in Madras He passed away in the year Sadharaa'a (1911 A.D.) at 
the age of 51. His learning was versatile and in the field of poetry 
his authorship was prolix and he can well rival in volume .and quality 
any other writer of the world. He wrote 92 dramas with themes 
embracing almost all Indian mythology as well as imagination. Of 
these ;en are in print.* His Myf.hiliyain in 10 acts relates the story ot 
Ram ay an a, Sarmis^havijay&m in four acts treats of the marriage of 
Yayati and Sarmistha, and Kalividhunanam In 10 acts describes the 
story of Nala. Two other plays are jaitrajaivatjkam in 7 acts and 
Suramayuram in 7 acts. 

He wrote Sundaravijaya, a long poem in 24_ cantos, Gaurivilasa- 
campn, Cintamani an Akhyavika in 3 parts and Acaryacaritra, a prose 
narrative in 2 parts on the life of Sankara. In rhetoric, he wrote 
,Natakadipika in 12 parts,-Vimarsa in 6 parts and Kuvyamimamsa in 
2 Adhyayas® 


The following are his other dramas-: 

to), :4), (5), (7), 

(7), (5), (0), mmmm, (7), nhr- 

mc{ (7), (too* ( 5 * * )» tWm (10) Agtfow; («), 

vzwm (5). (»), ( l0 )> (7),**r<wr 

(7), JTl%c5T!t55RT^ (7), TtJJWSt (7), *ft*TC*fr 

(6), it’wtpS? (8), (7) ; atflpifi (^), (3), ^rsfriMr 

(6), ¥[f%Trfr (5), fr#nrd*; (7), (10), (7), 

( l0 ), mmm. (7). ( 10 ). ®fc*rc#w.» 


1. Ibid, III. 317?. 

2. printed Madras and Chidambaram 

3 f rh, ; manuscripts of his works are said tube With bis son at Alampallain 

village near Kollengode. My attempts to pc. at them have ban of no avail anti my 

het• to tho Our itor, Oriental Manuscript Library giving the information : sm* 10 have 

icon of no affect 1.00 in getting than preserved. Some of these plays are with Nanga- 

v .ram Knjappa Iyer of Triohiuopoly. 
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(0), (5) } Jffj^npq; (7), (8), *F3cS#«K«( (6), 3iWr**I 

(7) , pfH|an, (10), ^rw-arfr (6), (7), ijh#m 

(5), qsrawrsr (7), qfaH p w fc y t ( !o )> (l), m^r^cfr (3), 

JPWJ^ (8), qf^r«?^(l), 4jB#n^ (9), S'^tlTW (6), gffi%5fr (1), t ~- 
Tf'ciTq; (7), TF^r^i : ®r (0), rrs^rra^ (5), arretw ?r*H[ (7), 

(8) , (0), 55qq^?rqq v (7), (5), sgjwrq^ (6), *r r v 

qnr?^ (5), gRI^NcR** (7), (5), 'ggfpW^. (5), 

(5), ftrsfaftwi (0), r%5ri^H. (5), ^isRcrc^; (7), (5), 

(6), fautrc^ (8), (5), (7), sfrceNwrc^ (8), 

^ 5 wwn (5), t^t'wmq; ((>)., pwn (5), gtR^r (4), 

(5), ^ifafFR. ( 3 )» (5), JfgOTlfi&ftt (3), sn«55(f|^ren, (6) 

(10), (5). 

728. Ramacandra was son of Laksraana and Subbauf of 
Korada family and Kaundinyagotra. He was Pandit in Noble College, 
Masulipatam. Ho lived at Idipalle near Masulipatam late in 10th 
centuiy. Among liis works are KumarodnyacampO, Deviujaya, a long 
poem and a bhana Srngarasudharnava. 1 

729 Parfcbaseirathi (Rompivarla, ]ftmftar) is the sou Kouauda- 
ramacarya. For proficiency in grammar he bore the title Yaiya- 
karana-Pancanana. Me was patronised by the Zamindar ofNimid 
\ r enkatadri Apparao who like Bhoja was himself a po. and patron of 
poets in the 19th century. Besides ArUstava and dvapaprat\ :iya, a 
didactic poem, he wrote Madanftuandabhacui.® 

730. Eecansbadi Srinivasacarya w,\ ihe s»>n of \ t "m * 

carya of Kaundinyagotra of Tiriwahindrapuram in S.ulh Arcot 
District. He lived in 1848-1914 A/D. Ilis ex posit ion of Kalidasa's 
works, particularly of SakuntalE, was unique. He was profess 4 -of 
Sanskrit in the Government College, Kuthbak 1 ant. limseif a poet, 
•p- had a high standard of poetic excellence. He wrote a harm 
'“■i'ngarajarangini.and a play UMiparina' and a poem Jiainsaviijsa 
llA h cantos which is aPegorit *.i. 3 Among uis prose pieces 4 . Pa 
Kjvnalilayita (partly published on Sahpcjava) and »Sarngakoi'fik!.»yan i. 

k krlntodj Mar.aiipw f ai 

3 / '; ? / r • ■-k Scvi. Ch.inter r A<anhara mi on mis nil Jar ’nw r 

i nclcil, Madrn*. 

1. liiQ atamt i.; ; tg iu'<* With Mr. t\ o Snrfw.-iny V. a., l. V. 
ol\oht.!hurain an Mr. V. y , 8Mi t iikf ia . Adv >c.»Ur, Crjchuw 
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] Ji proficiency in music was manifested in the poem of songs, 
Arortamathana 1 on the style of Gitagovinda and on the same he has 
left' an incomplete poem. He wrote commentaries on Nagananda 
and Mjtcbakatika. 

Among poets of Tiruvahindrapuram there were others equally 
great. AstavadhSnain Anantacarya, whose extempore composition of 
Sa&hsyas and enigmas was a wonder. In some of his verses he 
artistically wove the names of ragas, e.g. 

fisr 3 TOofr sPJ ’fliRf I 

Desikabhakta Kavi Venkata-carya talked in verses to his' last breath 
and some of ^bem are now remembered locally. 

731 Sonthi Bhadradri Ramasaotsfrin (1856-1915) was 
a Velanati Vaidiki Brahmin of Pithapur in Godavari District. He was 
the son f Gangaramayya of Gautamagotra. A great Samskrit scholar 
and poet, he adorned the Courts of the Zamindars of Urlam and 
I.akkavaram. Besides Sri Ramavijayakavya, and Sambarasuravijaya- 
campS* be wrote a play MrKTAYAXl. 

732 Padmanabhacarya was an advocate at Coimbatore and 
passed away about fifteen years ago. He wrote the plays phruvajapas 
and GovardhanavilSsa . 8 They are divided into scenes and do not 
follow • ! rule about Ankas (acts). 

733 . Sankara Lala was the son of Mahobvara of Bharadvaja- 
"Otfa. Hi-mother was Monghibai. He belonged to the family oi 
Prashmora Nagar Brahmins of Kathiawar. He was bora in 1844. He 
wa pro' i ient in Avadhana. He was made Principal of Sanskrit 
College a. Morvi at the age of 21. lie then wrote MyajirSjakir*mlasa, 
a on the royal family of Morvi State. He wrote the Kathas, 

Anasuviibh- udaya, Bhagavatibhagyodava, Candraprabhacar.ta, Mahesa- 
ya, a long poem B.f'acarita and minor joosms laucahcan^i, 
Vnmdhativij. va. Prase nnalopatnudt >. Kesavakjpalesalahan, ogava i- 
bUagyodaya, KaiHsayatrii, Bhra«t.»bbayabhanjhna, Meghaprarthana and 
.■ v.eral s^ctras and prasastfs. Among his dramas are hu vitne ant,. . 


1. For iustanca 

x indeb>cl t«- this intormatton to Mr. Ohettar T. K. Sund«»a«Jmva- 
.■tamt, M. A.. I T. 

•j pruWd -it 1 /si! • Ueif'wKh Er.'.l.sh auatowon. 
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Dhruvabhyuduya, Bhadrayarvijaya, Gopaiacintamani, Krgnacandra- 
bhyudaya, Vamanavijaya and Parvaliparin&ya. He was made Mahnma- 
hopadbyaya in 1914 and passed away in 1916, In his memory, hit 
admirers have founded Sankarasrama, where sanyasins are invited to 
deliver discourses on religion. 

734. NtMyana Saatri of Radharaangalam was the son of 
Vaidyanatha. He was Professor in tha Sanskrit College, Trivadi near 
Tanjore and died in 1932. He says he wrote more than 108 works, 
of which 24 were dramas. Among them are Mahesvarollasa, T'dara^ 
rgghava and Mukundamanoratha, the last of which is on the sports of 
Kf§>na.* The rest are not known. 

735. Srinivasacarya son of Krsnam&cafya, was born in 
1863 near Tiruvadi, Tanjote District. He was Sanskrit Pandit in he 
Board School of Rajamadam. He wrote two plays 1 , Dhruvn end 
Ksirabdhisayanom which were staged in the school there. He passed 
away in 1932. 8 

736. Srisaile Tatacarya son of Venkatavarada, of Saiha- 
ixarsanago|ra lived at Conjoevaram in 1862-1925. Besides a small 
play Yugalanguliya, he wrote Vedantadosikacnrita on the model )t 
Sankalpasuryodciya on the merits of Visi^tadvaija philosophy. 4 

737. ' Feti Kaema^ha Sasiry (1857-1918) was the son of 

Venkata Sastry of Gautamagotra. Ananda Gajapati (1851-1897) 
Maharajah of Vi/.ianagaram was his paron. He was a professor of 
Grammar and Rhetoric in the Maharajah’s Sanskrit College, Vkda- 
nagarara. Besides minor poems, Gangastava, Godavari*■: ,ava and 

1, Many of these wor-is have been published and further particulars cau be ha A 
from the poet’s grandson Bhatt ShukdeO Rhdsank w (5. K. Bhatr) Kn-thiavar. 

2, Printed in Samslcrita Kamaclhcnu . Some verses on i maiden’s ball play a£o 
fme: 

tRfarr sf&mrcsfgoj !! 

$tfc ti 

3 ( h9 manuscripts, are with hi ■ It, 8. Kciebu.tnnrlr *rut, Kar*.,'.- 

: Bus^WKUBi TitScli-ya v-rota a poow DeiiUSuhyiii.J'iy^ on the lit3 utVcJSuta- 
4e*ika, Set yata 132 sapia, 

l 
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To the same place Vizianagaram belonged Jay anti Vknkanna 
(1864-1924). He was a vakil but devoted his time to Sanskrit learning. 
Besides poems of melodious verse Abhinava-RathayaUa. a summary of 
Raraayana in 700 slokas (printed in Telngu script), Mukundanandala- 
hari (in imitation of Sivanandalaharl of Sankaracarya) and Lakprai- 
patisatakam, he wrote Prahladacarapu on the story of Npisimhavatara. 


738. Mulasankara Maneklal Yagnik of Gautamagotra 
was born on 31st January 1886 at Nadiad in the Vadnagra Nagar 
Brahmin community from which came some of the celebrities of the 
Gujarati literature and the ablest Dewans of Native States of Gujarat and ' 
Kathiawar. He studied in the Baroda College and graduated in the 
year 1907. After some service in the Indian Specie Bank, he became 
Principal of Rajakiya Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya of Baroda. He was 
initiated into the cult of Srividya by His Holiness Abhinava Saccida- 
nanda Bharatl, Sankaracarya of Sivaganga Pith in 1916. His profi¬ 
ciency in music is apparent from the Gcya Padas of his Sanskrit dramas. 
His Vijayaiahari is a minor poem. In the field of historical esearch, 
he prepared genealogical tables of Solar and Lunar dynasties with a j 
•nap of jambudvipa and wrote a lucid prose summary of V'i^nupurana. 
His dramas are three, all with a historical grounding referable to 
standard works on medieval Indian history. Chatrapati-Samrajya in 
10 acts describes the reign of Sivaji; Pratapavijaya in 9 acts depicts 
the lifo of Sri Maharana Pratapa Sinha of Mewar ; and Samyogita- 
SVAYAVARA exhibits the amorous intrigues of Ppthvlraja Chauhan, the 
last Ksaflriya Emperor of India. For melody of diction, for grace of ! 
expression, for choice of scenes, Mulasa' kara’s poetry is much appre¬ 
ciated. The introduction of songs that can be set to lyre and sung on 
the stage makes the plays very realistic. 31 

739. Pancaaana Tarkavagisa (Maharaahopadhyaya) ofBhat- j 
pt,ra (24 Parganas) was born in Bengali year 1273 and was son of 
Nandalata Vidyaratba of Gautamagotra. He is one of the greatest 
living erudite scholars of Bengal and he lives in Benares City, Besides 

a poem ParthaSVAMKdiia published in ibe Vidyodaya journal (now 
defunct) he wrote the play Am aramangaia on the life of Rlma Amara- 
simha, m of Rana Pratapa. in Saka is:>3. Among his illustrious | 
ostor . 'i i - All; Bhattv. T Kanyokubja* 




I, All t a works have been printed in Biuoda, 
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^^740. Cantrakanta T&rkalankara (MahamahopSfhyaya) was 
son of Radliakanta and was professor of Philosophy and Rheto'ric in the. 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta in 1883-1S87. Besides Sati- 
parinaya and Candravamsa, poems in limitation of Kumarasambhava 
and Raghuvamsa and Alankarasufcra on rhetoric he wrote the play 
Kaumudisudhakara* 


741. Haridasa, Sid$hanta-Vagisa* was the son of Vidhumukhi 
and Gangadhara Vidyalankara of Kasyapago^ra. He was born on 7th 
Kariick 1798 Saka (1870 A.D.) at Unashia near Kotwalipara in 
Faridpur District, East Bengal, a place described traditionally as 
“Second Kast where Brahmins worship a hundred thousand idols of 
Siva.” Gangadhara’s father, Kasicandra Vacaspafci was an eminom 
scholar and was ninth in descent from Yadavananda Nayacorv. e 
Among his ancestors was the famous Madhusudana Sarasvati * 


Haridasa was renowned from boyhood for his piety and before ho 
was 13, he had acquired high proficiency in Sanskrit literature. A J4. 
he composed a play Karasavadha and a campu Kamsavadhu, at 10, 
the poem Sankarasambhava in 5 cantos, at 18, the play janakivikr; r. a 
and at 20 a poem Viyogavaibhava. 


He was a pupil of JlvSnanda Vidyasftgara. Later, he wrote ike 
plays VirajasarojinT, and Vangiyaprat&pa, a poem Rukminiharana and 
a romance Sarala. He also composed commentaries with hisb Ac .. 
introductions * n Naisadha, Magha, Kadambari, Paaakumarac.iiit i . nd 
Sahiiyadarpana and .on the poems and plays of Ivulidasa and Bhava- 
bhiiti. 8 


He was professor of Sanskrit in the Tol of Zamindar of Nakq u: 
His present undertaking, an edition of Mahabharat i v, <th a Born- i 
translation, has been highly appreciated and Adiparvan a id part ^ 
Vanaparvan have been published. It is hoped that the learned scbolai 
will live long to complete the edition. 

1, This information was kindly forwarded to me by British f'iuua?&, jlaua^iug 
Director, Bareilley Corporation Ltd. 

!a. He beats tltlos Kayyabhlha, Vyakn\in*prth», Brnriitictha, SSnkhysr qu i, 
PuranaaSsbra, Sab4ao5rya and AHbopadefok. 

3. Thu oilier history of thn family has been famished to mo by Jogesotimj r3 
Bbni,bScXrya, manager, Kar maswikiv to whom 1n i Indebted for varied inform itioa ua 
mo lorn Bengali authors. 

4. Seo para. 70i supra. 

D. ^Toe>• of th; e haveeithor been printed c O'ruih ■* or arc iu t 'ursc. ot public;** 
tiou. 
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742. Deviprasada Sukk, Kavicakravarti, of Benares is a 
scholar of renown. He wrote a poem Laksmlnarayana and a pla}' 
Nalacarifcd.* 

743. Kalipada Tarkacarya is the editor of Samskritasahilya 
Parishat Patrika, Calcutta. Besides commelaries on many poems and 
plays he wrote the plays Syanxantakoddhara and Naladamayantiya and 
an account of Kavya literature called Kuvyacinta. 2 

744. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri is the son of K. Sundarama 

Tver and Campvika Laksnri lives at Kumbakonam. Ramaswami recenty 
retired at Distant Judge, His appreciation of Sanskrit poetry is at once 
critv••aland nr thetic, ITis Rativijaya is a small play in live acts, suggest¬ 
ed by Kalidasa's story of Rati in Kumarasambhava. and aims " at pre¬ 
senting tho rebirth of love under a new inspiration and with true loyalty 
to Pharma and to God and at giving a new interpretation to an ancient 
and beautiful story and its underlying motif i.e. the Lord's sentiment in 
ib e C ta ; I 

745. V. Krishnan Tampi. B-A., Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum, has written some short plays for amateur dramatic enter¬ 
tainment with scenic directions, Lalita, Pratikriya, Vanajyotsna and 
HI armasyasukWagallh * 

746. Makalinga Sastri (MLA., B.L.) is an advocate >f the 
} p h C mrt of Madras, lie is die son of Yagnaswamin, great-grandson 
,,i [ agarija (better kndwn as Raju Sastrigp.1), 4 and 12th in descent 
from Appaya Dlksifca. He was bom in July 1897. Love of Sanskrit 
ha^ rightly been his heritage and y<pung as he is, his writings are many 
t ad of merit. There are his minor poems such as Vanalata, Nadipura, 
Vyajoktirajnavali, An bantaranyasapancasaL Bharat! vi^sada, Bhramara- 
<s -nde£&. Durjanahrdaya, LaghupSndavacariJa, Iaghuramacarita, and 
Dravidaryasubhfisitasap tati. Besides short stories like Kalipradrr- 
Pbava, he has an abridgment in prose of Bhasa’s dramas, Bhasakaf ; ka- 

AYi > % which has been widely appreciated by the Universities/* i Here 
his plays I clgatridasanana, and Pratirajasuya. 1 he latter dramati- 

1. Published in SnprabhSta. 
j. Published in Jt, Sam, Sah. Pt. 

Printed, Trivandrum. . 

Rajn Sustriabw^ » famous authority on Dharma Sashas and in ho held of 
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the anecdotes of Vanaparvan of Mahabharata, 1 In Kaundinya- 
prabasana the hero is a complacent glutton and his inevitable raids 
on the kitchen become impossible to thwart. It is said that appetite 
is “ presented here as the root cause of fiction between the two classes 
of men—the owner and the trespassers ” and appetite stands for ali 
the incomitable animal cravings in man. 

747. R. Shama Sasfcrin, B.A., Ph D . has translated the play 
of German poet Lesing, Amelia Galatti in 11 scenes.* 

Section 5. 

Allegorical plays 


748. Personification of inanimate beings and personal qualities or 
senses, shortly called, allegory, is as old as the vedic literature. The 
comparative superiority of the various « rgans and senses was often 
illustrated by dialogue and action. Such, for instance, are the contro¬ 
versies between vdk (speech) and mattcis (mind) and the prano (life) 
and the five indriyas (senses). 


w II ctf ^frqtof JRWciiiTq; l Jrarafilfiftfto'?* q pA 

sfcrw 3*4 l a sri 1 • IRiq ^ 

hi'snayujiti, II. v, xi, 4. 

The following >. s , v . R jn B r hadara^ akopaai " a *’ Adhyjtya, VL 

a ?<i Jfmf fWn. .* r*d£NPf 

qpftqf W'W ff % qfae ffrf || 7. 

Hi H$RH* HNHSffar*, qwwrfa I if 

wrar:, airoft srer, sn^: sn®r«r, q*pew$*r, t%c : .r w, 

qsnwirr I j#Nt 5 qi% II 8. 

TflCMw, WOTHit I it £M- 

Hiwtrs, ■ a ir, ww: «re?#r «nrr %t& ww. 

frarqitRT ^pnftGrerft 1 qf^rg 11 9 . 

«ww, St-fiRiiw, «m*RRWc1I ^ 

JlfORf: /fPfif, W, HWtW.-Plf* fefel 
rrot, ■’rapmr | ? n 10 . 

1. Printed, Madras” 

2. Printed Jl, of Mj/i. Sanskrit College, VII. 1JG. 










j# fjfssffrt ^rof^NN - , $*nrar$fi «^r Sfrftgftfcr i 3 tr?;w- 
gj«IJ: } 3#dlr tpHTT, 5Tf tT FcT: SR# ^Ntf, T^cf^f, ^ERR^I#>T, 

rsitchhi I Jifero-5 *rj II n.’ 


'^r fr^fjrtr, ^tkrw^, wwa v&t sfTf^Mr aft m w- 
g^f-, 5j5T3fr^r^r %frr, 5rn>Rr: srm, w^tr gw, wasp, 
t%itr sgflg* 2 fifg%% I sr^r § >cf; 12. 

m t m w fNrc* ‘i^ftwif 1 % ’af^W t^rc; 

gjo^ tW3f, atf^^TW^ 39Rft:, % sft&sftfa I 

f$rff} II 12. 

nr. % m^> 7 &\ 3?t gfosrRw, ** aai%sitrfcf l aT? gRrsfRtr $r 
fpifatrcftRr l ^r ait &fciiw $g fTRTRRrtrfr aitt l gsr 
it asFRJWttft w! ^rar sit sftrffafo ft gfsrsir Rfrfa «;* * * 14. 

743. In the fables like Pancatantra, animals are humanized and 
fb{? ; r dialogues impart ethical precepts. In A^vaghosa’s Sariputrapra- 
karan. ^ p^dhi, Ktrti, Dbrti are personified and at the end of their 
diaiogut^ j> u d(ltia appears. This is adopted by Kavikarnapura in his 
Can any a ^^rodaya, in which Caitanya takes the place of Buddha,' 5 
Later literal^ u „. „ hundantly made use of this dramatic artifice 'core- 

present with vividness, teL . of particular schools c f pYd^ 5 || >h > aad 

other questions of religious an. troversy< 

750. Ki’snamisfa^ was an ascetic of the Hamsa order. He 
was a follower of Sankara and missionary for the propagation of 
Advaita dbi'tri es. It is said that among hi3 several disciples there was 
one .1 o w : averse to the study of philosophy. To put him in the 
w av, the ascetic composed the play Prabodhacandrodaya on the plan nf 
Puranjano[ 5khyana of Sri Bhagavata.* With the apparent exterior of 
el v iff Ideas, it dramatises the supreme truth of Advaita Vedanta and 
ridicule: h tenets uf other schools of philosophy. The characters 
are personifications of abstractions. “The Evil king Error appears on 
the scene, as ruler of Benares surrounded by his faithful adherents, 
Cue Fani s find Vires, while Religion and the noble king Reason, ftccom- 


1. j&j, J'i’-l. Lid. Cal suite. 

v. KtsL rnu ra, author of the Vtawijaya Ihamn^i (CC, T. 596) is probably 

dilorent. 

3. III. 26-38, 
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by all virtues have been banished. There is however a prophesy 
that Reason will some day be reverted into Revelation; the fruit of the 
union will be True knowledge, which wilt destroy the reign of Error. 
The struggle for this union and consummation, followed by the final 
truiraph of the good party, forms the plot of the piece.” 1 

751. The prologue to the play mentions the victories of king 
Klrtivarman,® and his general Gopala over the armies of Karnadeva/ as 
the occasion of immediate rejoicing and the enactment o: the drama, 
recently composed, as an item in the programme of festivities. Kirti- 

1. Ed. Bombay. Tran, into Germ, by Goldatucker, Koingsburg (give-* one ct 
12th century); by Hcrzel, Zurich; into English by Taylor, Bombay. On this drar i. 
see Schuyler, \Bibl. 19, Mocdonell SL. 3GG-7 ; Weber, 1L. 207; S. Levi, Tl, 229-SO. 
H. Brockha is, Infc. toEdn. (Loipsig); M. Williams, IW , 50S ; Jl. TqI. Ac. Ill. 4CS--22 ; 
Keith, SD\ 251. (T?.la f contains a very.full and critical account of the play and its 
time). SR. II, 07. For quotations in the anthologies, nee Peterson, Subh. On the 
Bibliography of Kr§nami§ca, see JAOS , XXV. 189. 

Vekka7i2sh Vai-iah Sovani, discovers a long mitre at the end of Acc IV, a passage 
forming a magnibeent hymn of Adikofavaab Benares : 

iMR'a^q'ts ^nTt^^r^R- 

(s) ^tftqf^r^qfqqr (qr) 

^fiqrai:iF5qrewWf^qt! T, fsqwr%?r; (^rr) i 

qw^fra#waiT^55 %*5 mw 

diw eq gwj ;w I 

2, According to the Mahoba inscription, the king Kirtivarman hero r« Ic ■ <0 i c was 
a Ohaudeilft king who with his general • _ p5la def : -ted Kama king of Cedi- I *-orc ^ 
however, nom*; difference between the accounts given in the ins ' C'tvn an 1 the pi *>y. 
Klrtivarman is m.. tioned as the friend of Got dia in the drama, where*- c : iu=c*rir 
lion, the iauer ic said to have k :n the -erecal of Kir b armen. 

0 Km oadova, sou of Gangaya^Dva, was the king A Cedi (1010-70 A.TV) v no 
joiwu lihlma, kipg ol GrWrafc in o'nwMid Bhoia, tie king oi MSlw.-. fttv.it IfciO AT; 

W.mi BoadtU, ;n:-try of X*P«I VASU (1M :, i ') o. 

Lo Nepal, U, 309 nou-. B. l>. j-aticcj), Ma» ■>/ B-ngal. </.!*'/», MtintUt-. 1913), 
M. Duff (Ch.vnol mi ,;- :i t’ ; r ■>» *• toso .*.P 
86 
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varman ruled between 1049 and 1100 and his victory over the Karna- 
deva was about 1065 A.D. 1 

The g'e neologies 3 of the Kainakoti Piiha record that Wan kb a and 
Krsbarai^ra were contemporaries of Candrasekhara Sarasvatl the 47Ih 
occupier of that seat (1097-1165 A.D.) 

752. There are commentaries on the play by Rudradora* 
Ganesa/ Subtahmanyasudhi, 8 Ramadasa, 6 Sadatmamuni. 17 Ghanasyama, 8 
MaheSvaru NvaySlankara, 0 R, V. Dikshit, 10 Adhyanatha, 11 and Govinda- 
nirta. 19 

753. Venlcatanatha’s Sankalpasuryodaya is an answer to Krsna- 
mif»ra and in culcates. Yisistadvaita philosophy. 13 Venkatanatha is 
Yedantacfesika. 

.[Gopalacarya was the son of Rangacarya of Yadhulagotra and 
lived at Mannargudi and Pudukotta in 1881-1907. Rangacarya’s father 

1 Hulszch ( El , I. 220) shows that the play was composed between 1050 and 1116 
\ d. aud refers t-o coincidence between the passage relating to Kirjivarman and a pas- 
s ige in Mihobi* inscription. See Grierson, vJ.'dS, (1908) »1 * 16. 



mw: qfvi: I 


irftrsTPwfr II 


Pmyyaildktrnkanjari, 20 * 


Y also N. K. Venkatesa, Sanhxrcvharya and his Earyakoti bce.Vic (Kamba- 

krrmra), 2.8 • 

u. Cal. JEa. 281. ‘Ed. llombay with Candrik£. 

4. CC, 1IT, 75. 

b. DC t XXT. 8499. 2V >i/\ VIII. 3436. He was son of Venkatela and Venkar 
13rabd of Pun hi id family. 

0. Tray. 77. Ho war, son of. VinSyoka. Ed. Madras, £eip?ig and Poona.. 
A manuscript is dated 1545 A.D. 

7. CC, IT. 78, 211. His original name was Gadadh oa. The Ms. is dated Buka 
M36 (I r >71 A.D.) 

5. rani. via. 3432. 

9 Ed. OaioutU, Leipzig. 

10, Ed Poona. 

)L Ed. Bhibpur. 

12 TC. III. ' 318 . printed 13 S, Trivandrum, Ho was apparently an ascetic and 
difiMple of Frakaiatirtha, _ ■ 

13 . $ec paf.t 120 supra. Thera are commentaries on it by A habile, by Kan flip 
Hri,i fStSiya (Ed. Conjcovararn), by NUray&na, and by R3ra5Umi5 (CC, U. 163, 
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^v^Gopalacarya, the well known scholar of eminence of Mannargudi 
under whom Mah a mahopad hy ay a Ray<i Sastrigal studied. While ye< 
very young, Gopalacarya was master of all iKte sastras and for his special 
proficiency in poetry and poetics he was honoured by ihen Maharaja of 
Pudukotlah. In 700 verses in Arya metre called Ary a Saptasati appa¬ 
rently named after Govardhana’s work he wrote a biography of Ved inhi- 
desika, replete with devotion and poetic beauty. Parts ot>hebou!; were 
published in Pudukotta Sanskrit Journal and will, I am told, be com- 
pletely edited by his younger brother R. Srinivasachariar, State \ i »k.il 
of Pudukotta, who has himself composed a short poein on the L-rd. 
His eider brother is R. Krishnaraacbariar, the present Assistant 
Administrator of Pudukottai. 

On Vedantadesika, there are also the poems Desikastotrar d n: - 
manjusa and SrisQktiratnakara and Cetiur Snnivasac.arya’s Alula- 
mulikS.] 

754. The attempt of K^namisra to establish the truth of parti¬ 
cular tenets of religion by allegorical representation has been fruitful 
in the production of similar plays covering also the range ol 

and ceremonial. 

755. Gohulnnatha was a poet of the court of fr alien Saha of 
J-Srmagara, and contemporary of king Raghavasimha of Mithila w ho 
ruled in 1615 A.D. Ilis Amritodaya 5 treats the story of the Jivk bran 
from creation to annihilation. His Madalasii is a play on tl marruc .c 
of Madalasa.® His Ru -amaharaava is a. treatise on rhetoric and 
Sivasataka a lyric in praise of Siva* 




756. Yaapppala was the son of Dhan aladev i ui b Rukmim ot 
the Modha family and himself minister of king Ajayudfcva. HR 
Moiiatarajaya* isViit allegorical play in 5 acts celebrating the suppt rt 
given by king Kumarapala to the Jain religion. r lhe play was brst 
enacted at Tharapadra, probably the capital of ivlarwar. Yasafpala 
was one of the eminent men who heard the hrst reading of Munirafcna s 
Amamasvamicarita at the temple of Santinatha at Pa tan in Sam. 1252 
(1306 A. D.)* 


1. VA, Bombay. See S. K. De, SP, 291. Sec para upra* 

3. 00, a. '1 . Thera arc uirmyraous) . nd / 

Btmabhatla, CO, X. 43G. 

A Rd. Kavyaiaala, Bombay. 

4. Ba. 008 , Baroda. 


5. PR, TV, xoix, III. App. 89, ‘208, Keith, SL\ '253 
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757. Samaraja Dikshita, ^on of Narahari Bindu Jhrandara, 
lived al Mathura in the latte* half of the 17th century. Anandaraya 
Chief of Bundelkhand was biis patron. His Tripurasundaristotra is in 
praise of Parvati 1 2 and K'avyenduprakasa is a work on poetics. 3 Besides 
a farce Phurtanartaha he wrote Sndamacarita, 0 a play in five acts in 
1681 A. D. des'-Mbing the elevation of Sridaman or Sudainan, compa¬ 
nion son of ^r^ na > to sudden affluence. “ The opening of the piece 
is in tb ** s^le of our ancient moralities, and in the first Act Poverty 
and F oily are said to assail Sridaman, who is abnoxious to Laxmi for 
attachment to Saraswati or, in other words, who prefers learning 
to house and lands ; for Fortune, it is said, will not even glance upon 
the pious and wise but flies from them in proportion as they are devoted 
*o philosophy and virtue. On the other hand, Krishna or Vishnu employs 
the same agents to recover those whom fortune has corrupted. Folly, 
entering into their hearts, prepares the way for Poverty, and when 
reduced to distress, their minds are weaned from wordiy affections and 
they are fitted to heaven. These allegorical personages effect ti.eir 
purpose with Sridaman, by demanding the rites of hospitality, and 
being accordingly admitted into his dwelling.” 

His son Kamaraja wrote the poem Spngarakalikit, 4 5 6 his grandson 
and great-grandson, V'rajaraja and Jivaraja composed commentaries on 
Rasarianjari and Rasatarangini.® 


758. In pharmavijaya,® Bhudeva Sukla demonstrates, in five 
acts, the advantages of a life regulated by spiritual ordinances and lived 
in 16th i entury A.D. He also wrote Rasavilasa. 7 


759. Bhuniin&tha called Nalla pik&ita was son of Balacandra 
<if Kauokagotra. 8 He was pupil of Rfraabhadra Diksita and wrote 
pharma . ijayacantpS on the life of king Shahaji of Tanjore (1684-1710 


1. Ed. Bombay, 

2. UR (1887-21), No. 601. 

3. CC, II. 63; III. 14*3, with a oommonfcaty also. Analysed by Wilson, Theatre, 
XI. 401-6. See also S. K. De, SP , 320. 

Ed. Bombay. 

5, 8eo under Bhanudatfa, Chapter on Alaukara post. 

6, 10, VII. 1 598. Printed, Bombay and Sar. Bkav. Series, Benares. Bee 
Mitra’e No'ices, I, 37. There k a oar c.ieutary by his desciplo Bhavaniiiaukfira <10 v 
VII, hi..3), 

7, Vih'.cd, Sar Bhav, Series, Benares, 

b. See para 162 supra. 
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Besides the play Subhadraparinaya 8 and Sjmgarasarvasval >haya* 
he wrote the allegorical plays Ci^tav^tfeikalyana 4 and jtvanmuktikaly”9a * 

760. Jagannatha Sighrakavi was a poet of KaLhiawar and 
lived in the 17th century during the days of Nana Fatnavis. IJis Sau- 
bhagyamahodayanat ika represents all alankaras as courtiers in the 
Durbar of Maharajah Vakhatsinji of Bhownagar recounting their 
functions. 0 

761. Anaodarayanmkhixa describes the marriage of Jivatrrrn 
or the individual soul and Vidya or spiritual wisdom. The real 
author of this play Vidyaparinaya was Vedakavi and by him it was 
attributed to his patron Anandarao Peshwa, minister of Sarabb u\\ I 
and j ukkoji, kings of ; anjore in the 18th century. Anangarhv. f . 
referred toby Vanrfsvara in his Mahisasataka. 9 Vedakavi also wrote 
Jivanandanataka, a play of similar import. 

762. Jatadevaa of Visvamitragofcra performed Soma sacrifice 
and became an ascetic. Pie lived in Malabar about 1800 A,D. His 
^lunapurusarthacaadrodaya, 9 represents the union of king- Da asva or 
Afman possessing ten horses (representing ten senses of man) and 
Anandapakvavalll, r he various systems of thought are introduced as 
demons and are vanquished, and Susraddha, and Subhakti bring abou* 
the union. 




(Vsallari Aradhya was the son of SarabkaUaradhva ol 
Chaganta family probably of the K r $Va District. Plis Swalingasun . daya 
in five acts is intended to establish the supremacy of Vira-Saiva 
religion. He composed it for the delectation of Basavesvan of 
Kandukuri family, probably a local chief of Kalyanapin a of the is^h 
century A.D . 10 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
0. 

7. 

8 . 

Kakaj{ | 

9. 

10 , 


Tanj, VII. 3269. 

Probably CC, I. 72G. 

• • VHL 3G09. Printed Bombay, 

CC, I. 160. 

GO, I. 207. 

Mod. Mg Vt XVI. 

ol? * <9. Sea piv* 103 supra. 

v' L ,!i’ Lai X 't 't ‘ : r A similar satici**! p>?m is K&I:a?a$Ak&, rvncuriiig on 

Do!XXUtm *“* of vu ' 

VO.Vo, 3125 
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764. Nrsimlia’s Anumitipnrinaya explains the Nyaya doctrine 
. ;f inference Anumiti, the daughter of Paramarsa, marries Nyaya- 
rasika. Njsimha was son of Venkatakrsna of Bharadvajagotra and 
lived in Triplicate in Lhe beginning of the 18th century A.D. 1 2 

Ghatta Sesacarya, son of Ramanuja of Vadhulagotra, belonged 
to Kavitjlrkika family and lived about the beginning of the 19th century 
A.D. at Manchalagadda, Madras Presidency. 3 His Prapannasapindi- 
karananirasa established that for Prapannas there cannot be Sapindi- 
kararia. 

Krsnananda Vacaspati has lessons on grammar in the form of a 
dramatic entertainment in his Natyaparisista or Antar-Vyakarana- 
NiUyapamteta. 8 Raraescandra's Saralacijsukhlsara is a similar work. 4 5 
Narajimha's SivanarayaMamahodaya is a philosophical play in honor 
of, a prince of Keonjhor .® 

765. Madabhuoi Venkatacarya was son of Anantacarya 
of Naidhruval as) npagotra, IJis play Suddhasatv.i inculcates Visistii- 
dvaita doctrines. 6 He lived in Saraarlakota about 1860 A.D. 

766. Rani Mahagni Ciuna Narasimha Kavi, popularly 
known as Rani Cayanulu was born in 1.S62 in the village of Yenugu- 
mahal of Godavary District. After spending sometime with Ananda 
Gajapaty Raj, Maharaja of Vizianagaram, he became an ascetic. He 
was a mathematical prodigy, and died very recently it Bezwada. His 
drama Citsuryaloka is allegorical 7 and his two works Kalamanopapatti 
and Ti{himatijari indicate his astronomical scholarship. 

767. MariharaV; Bhartpharinirveda,* Ghanasyama’s PracandarahU- 

Ar X araya r. asas trin’s Brahmavidya have been noticed. Besides these 

1. DC, XXI- 8362. 

2. Ibid . 8424. 

3. Printed Calcutta. 

4 . Printed, Jl. Sam. 8ah. XVIII, 

5. CC, III. 134. 

C, The manuscript is with P. V. Bubramanya S^Atri, S-tnekrlfc Pandit, Bazolc. 
Ocdaveri Dlstriofe. 

7 , Mr. P. L. Naoiiumharn, Advocae, Vi/agapatarn, tells me that this play is 
difc nfc from tho one of the same mME" (printed, Vimnagram) by I\Iudumbai Nara* 
simhaeSrya ar.d P .t be had seen oaother old play of the same Ouiue elsewhere, 

3 , See para 203 >ui*a, Ed. Ben -.hay. Analysed by Copinatha in ocm. of 
:* .t.iuas, Bombay, TranBl»t«d into English by D. ){.■ Gray, JAOS , XXV. 1. it u 
dountiul whether ho in id.utioai with Hadhara, the author of Pr.ioaav'a^fpari^ava- 
nlUka (iu Ultra VIP No. xm, Lev. if. 77, Hii ; CO. I. 351, 762). Sohyuier (bW) 
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filays there are the following allegorical play s : -Jnanasuryo jaya of 
Vadicandra,* Satsangavijaya of Vaidyaniltha * Sanipatanptaka of Jayant. 
bhatla,* Muktiparinava of Sunflaradeva, 4 Bbaktivaibhava of Jivadevn/ 

- 1 t r r> A. 7 Slertiiracn rif 


<SL 


Vivekacandrodaya of, Siva,* Vivekavijaya of Ramanuja,' oantirasa oi 
Vaikuntkapuri 8 VedantivilSsa of Varadacarya, 0 Mitbyajnanakhandan.i 
of RavidaSa, 18 SivaUhaktfinanda, 11 Gairvanavijaya of Balakavi, Svanu- 
bhu^vabhic'haof Anantarf.raa, 18 Jivanmuktjkalyana of Malta Somavajm 
and probably Suklesyara’s PrainanadarSa. ,B 


768- Ramadeva or Viimadeva is known better by the pet name 
Ciranjiva. lie was son of Raghavendra Bhattacarya, who was a re- 
nouned Satavadhani” and grandson of Kasluatha, the great palmist 


tceuis thorn as identical. Bhartrhari’s fourth Paddhati S.tnJipaiHhati is found men* 
fcioned in Lit. to Cat. C.P. 

1 . Printed Bombay. CC, 1. 310. Composed in 1580 (?) 

2. CC, I. 690. Probably Mitby5c5raprabasana (CC, I. 455) and Krsi;.illU* 
nStii.ii (CC, I. 123 ; 11. 247) are his works, 

8. PR, V. 437. 

4. Tanj. VIII. 3465. He probably wrote Vinod^rangapiAhaaapft (CC, I, 577V 

5. He wrote on the Court of pcatapasimba GftjapSti ol Orissa about 1500 A.IV 
He also wrote BhaktibhSgavata. This j - Krsnabbaktirasayana (play) noted m 
KavindracSrya’o List ((70S), Baroda, No. 1967. 

6. Gough, 10G. 

7. DC, XXL 8621. 

S, CC, II. 152. Scj on the author’s othoo works CC, I. 591, where bo is called, 
also Visnupuri. lie verses are quoted in Padyavali. 

9. CC, 1. 29. 

10. Printed, Caloutta. 

CC, I. 650. 

Printed, Palgbat. 

CC, X, 762. 
ittce, 256. 

CO, I. 658. 


IO, VII. 4200. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. RSrhavendra was a great poet and bis Satailoki is marvellous. CimnjJvr 
quotes verses of'other poets in praise of Raghavcndrs c.g* 

m l 

grtffr-satgnjw?!f II 
mssnajqtfNT iR^cTf ! 
fiRRsramraeft r^’^nfq r fa"Fn ii 

This feat is ascribed by.Citaujfva thus in VliJv.U: •no4a$arani;ii;i it • 10-12) ih'n: 
^q%^T.'i'qsfpi #6t%«r srw-q-Jt iq I 


Sff’T.'iq dffr- ''■• Jffflggdi -\ttwq ‘i I’ 
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Radhapur was his place. He was patronised by Yasavant- 
simha who was the Naib Diwan of Decca about 1731 A.D. He wrote 
Vrttaratnavali. a work on prosody with illustrations in his praise, 1 
and the poems Srngara}atini, s Kalpalata and Sivastotra and Madhava- 
carapu 3 and Kavyavilasa on poetics. 4 


His Vidvanmodataxangini is a unique composition. 8 It is a 
humourous quasi-dramatic work, whene he brings together the follow¬ 
ers of various religions and irreligious creeds and in the course of their 
dialogues, pools together the essence of various philosophical 
doctrines. 


769. [Satavadhani Vemuri Sri Ramasastrin was born in 1870 
in Juvvigunta Agrahanim in Kanduknr Tal'uk of Nellore District. He is 
a 4 Velaaati’ vaidiki of Haritagojira. In his early days he studied Veda, 
Srau&a, and JyotSa at the feet of his father, and afterwards studied 
Sahitya aud Vyakarana. Satavadhanam was his favourite hobby and 
from the age of 24 he travelled from Cape Camorin to the Himalayas 
exhibiting his scholarship at different chief centres. In Poona, he was 
highly appreciated by Dr. Bhandarkar under whose auspices he per¬ 
formed wonderful feats of memory, and in Baroda he was highly 
rewarded by the Gaekvvar for a similar performance. In 1903 he went 
to Kashmir and dedicated to him a Samskrifc work called “ Graiveyaka 
Band-ha ” and in 1911 was oresented at the Delhi Durbar for his work 
called “ Dhelli Prabha ” or “ Durbar Khaneda.” Through bis chief 
pursuit D Samskrit, he is now able to speak in 14 languages fluently, 
and can write poetry in Telugu, Samskrit and Hindu. His Samskrit 
works are " Avadbana Vidhanatn,” a work describing the process of 
Avadhana, Gurukalpam and NQtanodyanam. He is still living at 
Bezwada. 


RSghavendra's teacher.Wu8 Jagedisa TarkSlankSri whose ffloiS Oil KavyaprakasH 
was copied by one of his pupils in 167; A.D. See Gopiniitt. KavirSj's Biitory oj 
:'<lrrja-Vuii>f:t,ika literature (flfar. Bhawa,: S&zee, V. 113.) 

1. CG t 1. 697 : Pit V. 465. 

2. Oudh (1877), S3. 

3, Printed, Calcutta. 

4 , Edited by Lwiulmtb Banna with intro Suction, SnramUi tihavan Scries, 
r Jt Printed, Calcutta and Madras. 
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> injaMuri Viraraghavacarv. (1855-1920) was a Yaisnavite 
°f Kaugikagotra, and was bis coworker. He belonged to Donta- 
varam in Tanuku Taluk of West Godavary District. He lived at Bezwada 
and was for many years the Samskrit Pandit in High School there. 
He was a versatile Samskrit scholar and poet and wrote the "allowing 
works in Samskrit : Ramanujaslokatrayl, Mangasandesa, Hanumafc- 
sandesa, Panaka-Narasimhasto^ra, RagbuviragadyavyHkhya, Catusloki- 

vyakhya. 


Abhinava Panditaraya «Madabhusi VenkataCSrya ( -1897) of 

blessed memory was the forerunner of the performance of Avadhanav. 
of the modern day. Though he was a genius in Samskrit, no Sauvkrit 
work is now available. 

Divakarla Tirupati Sastrin and Chelinpilla Venkata Sa r: are 
famous as '{Irupati Venkata kavis tboughout the Audhradofc t, as 
performers of Satavadhanam. Their Samskrit work is Kaiisahnsrav . 


Devulapalli Subbaraya Sastrin (1853- ? ) and Thaanhanaa Sastry 
(1862- ? ) were famous satfivadlmnis and were known as L’evulaprdli 

brother poets. 1 hey w ere poets of the court of the Maharajah of 
Pithapurarp and both were versatile scholars in Samskrit Among them, 
Subbaraya Sastrin wrote a work called REvuvainsamukiavulkj* 


Section 6. 


Chay&nataka 

770. Chayanataka* literally shadow-play was considered by 
Wilson to den-ne * the shade or outline of a drama * “ intended t a in.ro- 
duce a spectacle of the drama and processions.” As a dramatic .t -te 
it is not recognised hy Sanskrit writers on dramaturgy. But Nilakantha, 
in commenting on in Mahabharata (XII, cc.ccv, r.) wrote 


srftrs^, <r«r 5 W .rtw 


“ Rupopajivanam is called Jfalauiaodapika among the southerners 
where, having set up a thin clot □, the action of kings, mini .its etc., is 
shown by leathern figures.* • This is the picture-show known in 
South India from time imme-vi / . The pictures made «*i leather or 


r> • ni y mavAti P A dnRyav!.-’ - ' ilvcs of Modem Vrhtgu published *•;. 

Ra l a Bhajanga Hao ot Eliory. 

Wilson, Th i air v , J'i. i:. on * T^ Vi - / ■», ? 

87 ’ ’ 
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_board are manipulated by persons behind the screen, so as to 

move and shake the images falling on the screen as in magic lantern 
shows, and the dialogue is repeated by the persons from behind the 
screen quite dramatically. It approaches a Talkie of modern days. 


Vutsyayana mentions Akhyanaka-pata “ which is evidently a roll 
of canvas containing the representation of a short story in several 
scenes like the Yamapata which was spread by a spy of Capakya before 
the people in Candanadasa’s house and was exhibited by them with 
songs: 


afg aRq# qSTftsr lit! fir *1^ I — Mudrarakisasa, Act I. 


771. Subhata is highly praised by Somadeva and Namisadhu. 
His Putangada 1 was enacted in the reign of King Tribhuvanapaladeva 
of Anhi'v’d about 1242 A.D. during a festival held in commemoration 
of the re roraLion of a Siva’s temple at Somanath by King Kumarapala- 
deva (i 147-1172 A.D.). It describes the embassy of Angada to the 
C< m ; of Ravana and on failure of the negotiations, the beginning of 
the war. 

There are at least two recentions of Putangada,® the shorter that 
Las been prime 1 in Bombay and the larger that is preserved in the 
India Office Library. 8 


772. Vy&aa RamadevR wrote three such plays Ramabhyu. 
d?ya. PandavSbhyudaya and Subhadraparinaya about 1402-1415 A.D. 4 

1 Ed. KSvyamala, Bombay. Analys°d by Wilson, Theatre (II. S90). Translated 
into English by Jj. Gray, JAOS, XXXII. 58 (where there is lull diaouatfon of ObSyS- 
nat i:,!*); See also Bendall, JP.AS, (1898), 929 ; M. Duff, Choronologu, 189 ; Schuyler, 
MU' gg. There i a similar drama by Bhubhstta, (GO, I. 4.) Here is a fine verse: 

f ft % Tr^°I TIOTD q^aid; W 3WR 

qfgqfqqqr^ fin " 

3. Pi- . ricl! says there ere as many DotSog.nJas as there are manuscripts. For a 
mmary ot them, 3e@ e0, L 257, II. 55; III. 56. 

3, 10, VII. No. 4189. Co the Fggoling says not only is the dialoguo itself oc. -- 
slders’ily extended in this version by the iusei bon of many additional stanzas, hut 
•• narrative verses ere thrown in, calculated to make the work a ourious hybrid botv.oen 
n draiimtio pieoo (with sia&o directions) and a n:ir/"atiVQ poem, 

■j. VC, XXI. R485, CO. X. 728 ; II. 122, I II. 161 ; Lovi. App. 77; 20, VII. 
4157 where maiiu^cripc wan oopied in 1471 (?) Cjondull, JHAS% (109&) 281 3 tat 
iOG~8. Aoalyeud by licvi, Tl, 242 and {C c t No 4187)* 
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under the patronage of Kalacuri kings of Rc/ptir. Vitthala’s Cbaytna- 
taka is based on the history of the Adilshahi dynasty of Bijapur (1489- 
1650 A.D .). 1 Savitricarita of Sankaralala is called a Chayanataka.* 
Haridflta deals with the story of Kama’s mission to Duryodhai?a before 
the war* 


773. Traivikr&mam is a short dialogue between Sutradhara 
and Nati describing the Vamana incarnation, as depicted in a painting 
which they were apparently looking at. In the technique of dramatic 
construction it is unique and but for the mention of the words Sutra* 
dhara, nandi and * enter ’ it can only be called a dialogue. The third 
picture is described ; this indicates that the actors were seeing a series 
of pictures probably of the several incarnations and Sulradkara v is 
describing the puranic story connected with each, one after another. 
This is the third in the series and the last words show that the speakers 
pass on to the next picture. The plot is shortly this : 

** Vamana appears before Bali, son of Hiranyakastpu at the close o c 
the Asvamedha sacrifice performed gloriously by Bali. Bali as 
customary towards the end of any sacrifice was ready to grant any 
gilts and Vamana along with Brihaspati, the minister of the Devas, in a 
mortal coil, appeared before Bali and asked for a piece of land that 
can be measured by three strides. Bali was ready to grant the request. 
Samhlada, his chief minister, pointed out that Vamana was only Vishnu 
in disguise who killed his father Hirapyakasipu, the conqueror of the 
three worlds. Bali could not recede fro i his promise ; such a distin¬ 
guished guest ought to be satisfied; Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
moves away from the donee to the donor ; and he grants Vamana's re¬ 
quest by pouring water into his hands. Suddenly Vamana grows into a 
Visvarfipa expanding to the corners of the universe. Rakshasas Minded 
by the Vishnumaya fought among themselves talking their brethren for 
Vishnu. Thus most of thorn perished and Bali was set as the umpero' 
of PStaia ” 


"fraivikrama is neither a poem where the poet narrates the story; 
nor a ploy where the narrator is absent and a mGro conversation of 
characters is presented to the audience with action as in a pi 13 


1 . 

a, 

3. 


Sea m 261. 00 , 1 . 193 , 
Budera, 8PAW, ( 1 Q 1 G), 
CO, i. 767. 


IMofcod, Bombay. 
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. R. Kavi says “ If it is not the drama of Bhasa it may be 
ed to any of the Pallava kings preferably to Mahendravikrama or 
Narasimhavishnu ” and adds Traivikrama is mentioned for its unique 
characteristics by the commentator on Sfikuntala, <<r lhe commentary is 
called Charehana, a large fragment of which was l)rought from 
Malabar and preserved in G. O. Mss. Library, Madras. Besides 
Traivikrama the commentator refers to dramatic irregularities of ^all 
the thirteen dramas of Bhasa and Vinavasavadatta and Chandala- 
raraayana. The last mentioned work alone is not yet available to us. 
The commentator of Charehana may be older than 300 years as the 
style shows and probably a native of Malabar. 

774. In Telugu Literature, in a poem known as Kridabhirama, 
translated from a VIdbl in Sanskrit, reference is made to this kind of 
composition. The two characters, Tittibha nnd Govinda pass through 
the streets of Warangal in its palmy days under Prataparudra II and 
describe the various street scenes in a graphic and interesting manner. 

1 he printed canvas represents Patnadu heroes (65 in number) who with 
a naughty boy of the profession acting under the influence of songs sung 
by a professional lady strongly exhibits the ecstacy and blind zeal 
disp- ved by the feudal lords in their internecine quarrel brought 
about,by the passions of the heroine, Aruvellinayanaru.” 

775. Early writers have distinguished st 17 -telling as by catyrika, 
grf.nt.htka, daubhika which may respectively mean narration of a story 
with the i;.;lp of a paiDted scene or by song and action or by dress 
and deportment. The following passage of Abhinavagupjp (Natya- 
sastra, Gaek.vad Edition page 174) supports it: 

lib ijardeva in his fe^hgaraprakslisa distinguishes this kind of com¬ 
position as Akhyauak'x and delinos it. thus : 

' itf&tpS cjif; qtqqfd II 

'l rai' ikraimi may be called .ikhyiuaka. 

To appreciate its peculiar charactorstics, the pieco is printed here , 


<SL 

ascrib- 



Nil Nisr/f, 



% m ^ n ^ 

aw: ^ faw) 

^*r§ faWi— 

f&T? f&T%nffcT9T 
w »w%wif$fd?r l 
??- 

stf%thtn%55 i^prnTST^T 11 

^-wr vrnmm ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

«IV, acTRRI:) I 

. ^ ^ farawin&rerra grprsr^t^. 

wiwi^«|)«i wwrtM IW^mwS 
S,Zlr%,* m , W ,5,rai " ^ "$5™ «l*WFi»‘ii 

W'rpngrff^: i - 


*•#—3% tf<?f, (crawfl:) 

^ ^rf^nRor cf f“fr^ ztfhfjt i 

•Tit—<r$r (arcf^.-) 

cifr 3TWW%r m a?r%^qr4 #3 r^rr^awTtgfs >tjrr,-: 

(cRT^rTcT:) | 

(3,?—^RriNrtoa *5 ^rjffcgtt ifcm < 
cl£r (cRHJR:) 

^ r ~ ^<RrRwr$rc <?rfta jt ^s?rw[% | 

^ * f^a^wqsR.- stttmf g^r*wr i 
spr R 7 ! t^rg Jf^al *n% *3 r srs jr^q^ n 
arfa *r— 

wr^r g* m awrsRrsstf *$:&$ «wg€ftf«f: m g: i 
*wn%wrc>fog tK&rcrc srr n%srft<rowit foforr^ |i 

i 

*R8- -atr crcr (cRmra:) 
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55—33:— 

ws5 qft srrcftwrernfr 5ir^r%^^r^afcnr%: I 

3t'3HWT 5ft 3T33 ft <R3nft 3?T55frrfcr5'rSfg |l 
3fft %33'33> 3&3T— 

<Crr 3 % 55ft 5 ^ftsr^^Rr^frft % 55ft ci gsRw$t» ! 
5OT?3(fa 1(337 JTP55T5 2W3 ft 33g 5 qft^R^ft: II 


#55^qr ftfrrSfa; 3fft( qftnt i 


3#—3<f( 33C (555T5:) 

55—55: 5R5<5T555I%TOrn’ft5f55r5: q3rfa(3RTC3T(5nfcRJRlT3: 

^555ff?ir«rprsw5ft5fTi*5f gFmftqqRFft wft 5rr*jftSftj *iffF3(ftq 
f5 ?5f *T33F3*le 3ft ^Frcgftf 3ft3( I 
3#—55r 55t (55t55-0 

<35—55: g*JFjft33>> 3fe*n3ft«Rq& 3TO$q>«$5535S5T sf^Hg 3R33 
4pmr& nft wmwft qftfi%5t *ft3(5 \ 

. 3ft—3<r 55r ( 55555 :) 

55 —3#f r5555555Jftff5r:-ftqifrf5{5:555r: (ftFW^rft^r 

5#—3<t 5% (55«5:) 

^--aff^gafrq ft ft^ft 3 ^) SfgT %ft:, fft 331 :, 

a?f?5I ^5|5T 5R5:, 5ftf5qr5Wrft5T:, 5l%5r fp:, SOfTfar:, 

Sffifftj W:, ^31: 3%:, SfiRff: HURT:, JKfftf 3138*93% 3$t 9*N I 
ft 3 S#ft- 

JRjftiRg'ft 1 % rt 5T3f 5 ft?T: 

q^F'g gtOT ft=5 ?[ ?f ?3C ftt: I 

ff5 

^qrR.ftgqft 333(33: 3% II 
3 ft- cftr 351 (ftfftq:) 
gq- 55:— 

3(0301(3 g^Rfaft %&(33^3®TW33 >(Wm I 
<3(3 3<$tI33r< 33(331 r fqftfROft33Rft 3HTS-g5(3 il 
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' qmftcir/q 1 

•Rr—a?j fK"r ^cm^atf:) 

fw>rqatq fqqq/iRjRqr efrq, s'Nirawsf^: v-\>- 

iHR^PT I 

qqpq: qi^vfr qsfafljgat ^FT't 
ggTR: fq miw ftiraa;! 

fqgqr w fw: wnfr-tq^r qqq a fear 
'4%: SWq: gf ff ?q qfetfak qsfe II 

sura q— 

iK'Z ?q qqtfeqwq 
qfara^ grfe w.R?u g tar: I 

qqarrqqq iwar wr ftqq; 
f% qr qrfrfil g?ar a gqwqrsq^ 11 

q?7—wf«!#f ^ q^ninft, sr«r fagq? qwirf sr*% i (wfrq. w& 
-F4iqrq:, 3i;q feqqj qfabfc) 

3$ qrs f r?«t$q»qr qqqqr qqrar 
wRPjqreq qwq *ftqT?qri%sT'TO l 
*mfeq Sftqggf gmqf g?rat a.- 

TtSTt^qg qgqj gfarem^q: II 




(tfoqrir ggpwg) 
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776. “ In Java the Rama cycle may be treated in the dramatic 

categories of the wayangpurwa , a shadow play produced by puppets 
of buffalo leather, the wayang iopeng , and the wayang ivong, produced 
by masked and unmasked men respectively, and the wayang beber , in 
which pictures are unrolled and explained by the dalang (juynboll, 
Internationales Anhiv fur Ethnographic xiii, 4-5). In many respects the 
latter, as the manager of the puppets and the speaker of the dialogue, 
in which he modulates his voice according to the various characters 
of the drama ‘Serrurier, 95-96, 106-112; Ha/.eu, 7-9,) corresponds 
very probably to the Sanskrit sulradhara, although his name seems to 
signify merely, stroller, strolling player, and it has been suggested 
that he was primarily a priest who rendered worship to the ghosts 
represented by the shadows cast by the puppets on the curtain in the 
wayang (Hazeu, 23-24, 39-57.) At all events, we are justified in seeing 
in the Javanese wayang purwa or shadow play, the analogue of the 
Sanskrit chayanataka and both are without doubt the congenors of the 
Chinese shadow play, the Turkish qaragoz ans the marionettes which, 
originating in India, have spread throughout Asia and Europe to be 
enacted at the present day (see, for example, Pischel, Hcimat des 
Puppenspieh ; Rehm, Buck der Marionetten ; Jacob, Envahmmgen des 
Schatten-iheatres in der Welt-Literatur and Geschichte des Schauen- 
theaters; together with the literature cited in the.-e works.” 


Section 7. 

Miscellaneous Plays. 

777 On Wedding*. Draupadiparinaya of (i) Peri Kasinatha 
of Vijiauagaram 1 * 3 and (ii) Kr£na, son of Npisimha 8 ; Pancaliparinaya of 
A; 1 dart Id Balasuri 8 ; Rukmialparinaya 4 S. * (i) of Atreya Varadu 8 and [ii) of 
Kavijarkikasimha ; 8 Godaparinaya (i) of Srisaila Srinivasa* and (ii) of 

1. He died in about 1929. Hie son TSfcaryudu is vice principal, Sanskrit College, 
Ykianagaram. 

9. DC, XXI. 84G. 

3. TO, III. 3123. 

1 , There is poem t?ukminjkr§iiava!li, PR t V. 136. 

L\ Tmi- mi, i50k‘. Prlutct Bombay, He lived at Yenkatagiri in 19th century, 
o. DC, XXX. 8-tlO, 8189 ; CC, fit. 1 Oj. He liv, * at (hiptakuti (Kutsakaudi) in 

S. Aroct T>lsb and was of Sriva|8agr tm. Ho was the nephew of Krsna abovementioned 

7,. DC, XXI. 8899. 
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tfanatha Subhadrapnrinava (i) of Nallnkavk 9 (ii) of Raghu- 
nathacarya, 8 Valllpnrinaya (i) of Bha-kara, son of Sivasurya of Srivai>\- 
go^ra, 4 and (ii) of Viraraghava ; 5 Niiaparinaya of Venkatesvara, son of 
pbiartna raj a ; c Mnrakatavalliparinaya of Srinivasa, son of Devaraja ; 7 
Rukmiiuharana of Sesacintlimani ; 8 LahsmikalvaVa (i) of Sadasiva 
Dik&ifa 9 and (ii) of Manavikrama. 18 


Madalasaparinaya, 11 ParvatTsvayamvara, 1 * Si^avivaha by Sesadri of 
EharadVajagofifa, Bbaimiparinaya 14 (i) by Snthagopacarya 18 aud(ii) by 
Venkatacarya, 18 Bhayuraatiparinaya, 17 Candrakalaparinaya by Npsiraha, 19 
Saugandhikapariiiaya, 10 indirapnrinaya by Viraraghava, son of Srisaila. 20 
Indumatiparinaya, 81 j ana ki pari nay a (i) by N a ray ay abha t ta flQ and (ii) by 
Sifcarama, 88 Kalyaniparinaya, 34 Kkmak^ipariyaya. 88 Kanakavalliparinaya. 9 ® 
Usaparinaya by Srinivasa, 37 Lak?.nisvayamvara by Srinivasa, son of 


t, 00,1.169. 

2. TC t I. 1010. He was son of BSlacandra of Kausikagotra. He wrote Sroga^a- 
Earvasvabhima, He says he livod at Kaodaramanikya where Uddamla also lived in 
15th century, 

3. CC, I. 728. 

4. DG } XXL 3689. See para 137 supra. 

5. OC, III. 118. HR. HI. ix, II. ix. Written in the time of king Si . aji - 
Tanjore. See para 103 supra. 

6. Tanl . VIII. 3416. In CC, i. 302, there is one by Bfgbhavi|. 

7. I&id, 3450, 

8 . CC, I. 627. 

9. Trav. 78. 

10. Trav. 191. 

11. CO, I. 426. 

12 . 00.1 . 386. 

13. Tanj. VIII. 3524. H lived at Oonjeevarani and wrote also RajmviiamkSv’ya, 

14. SeoCC, I. 416. 

16. 00,11.96. 

16. CC, I. 416. 

17. Levi, App, 78. 

18. CO, III, 38. He is author of Nftnjar£jayafabha§mia, In the prylojus 
Kaiipati probably the author of MukundSnandabhana, i3 praised, 

19. CC, 1.737. 

20 . HR. Ill, 1749, ix. 

21. CC, I. 59. 

22 . 00,1. 206. 

33. DC, 1.206. 

21. CC, I 86, 
afi * CO, 1. 94. 

2C * OC, I. 78. 

27. 00, I. 71. Tbaro is U§f4l*a:ania of Har^anath... Schuyler, IHbl. 41, 

88 
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,Rj 5 &Snujn , 1 2 3 4 * * Vakularjalinipariyaya by Viravaili Srinivasa, Vijayendira- 
pariyaya by Subrahmanya.* Pancaliparinaya by Balas'iri of-Srirangana,* 
Minaksipariuaya by Aynasastrin 8 9 * 11 12 13 14 15 and Lavaliparinaya by Laksmipa^i . 8 


778. On Krsna. Kj-tarthamadhava by Raroamanika Kaviraja ; 7 
K-.-.; alii?, by Vaidyanatha Tatsat ;• Kpsnakufcuhala;® Balikavancifaka ; J0 
Rama-RadhaKamsantaka by ilarivajvan ;** KrSnabhak^icandrika 
by Ananta^eva ; 18 Vaidarbhivasudeva by Sundararxija. 1 ' 

Ramacandra and Abhinavagupta quote from Hejjala’s Radha- 
vipralambha, e.g. 

fcTgKl I 

mv:r. #rt 

Epqifq =q li 


Cay am Can drasekhara was the son of Vajapeyi Gopicatha- 
rajaguru, religious teacher of the King Virakesari Ramacandra of 
Bundekand of the 17the century A.D. ,B His Mathuraniruddha is a 
drama in eight acts with no prakrt in it, on the secret lives of Usa to¬ 
wards Aniruddha who was kidnapped by her maiden Citralekha on her 
behalf. 


779. On Rama. Raghuviracarita by Cakravarti V edantasuri ; l * 
Sitaraghava of Ramapayivada lvusalavavijaya by Venkatakyfya ;* 

1 . CO, X. 510, III. 114. 

2 . TC, I. 1047. Bee para 242 ior the author. 

3. CC, II. 135. 

4 . TC, III. 3193. He says he wrote at the instance of king HSjafckhara. 

Mys. am 

G> diys. 982. 

7. GO, Ml. 25. 

8. CC, I. 123 ; Uhoar, 998. 

9. CC, I. 119. 

H.\ Mentioned in NO. 

11 . Mentioned in BP. 

12. Mys. G3G, 

13. Trav. 180. 

14. Trav. 181. 

15. GO. t. 42G. Analysed by Wiiaon, Thsatre , II. S9G. 

TO, il. 299, lie Uvod in VilUambakam, near (Jhinglcput. Ho was of Griva^ :• 
gotra, Ills < i:: adant Go^t ., of Venugopila, wrote PratapaiSghava (TC, 
HI. 3056 ) 

: 7 . uC t XXI. 8568. Bee pa -a 177 suytn 
10 I'rav. 7G. 
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Kamayan anal aka by Somesvaradeva ; l * 3 Muditaraghava by Salakrsna ; c 
oFtananda by "fatacarya ; a Raraarajyabhiseka of Vlrarjghava , 4 5 Kptya- 
ravana, Janakiraghava, Ramabhinandn, Valivadha, Chalitarama. 
N T irdo^adasaratba, Maricavanci$aka, Mayapuspaka f Abhiramaraghava 
by Anapo^anayaka; Amogharaghava ; 6 7 8 9 10 11 Abbinavaraghava of KAra— 
swarain : f Prapanna-Vibbisana of Laksmana Suri,® Abhiramamani of 
Sundararaisra ;® Harsavasana by Kanhyalal Fancatlrtba ; 30 Raghuvira- 
carita of Sukumara ; M Anjayenavijaya of Bha^yakara ; 19 Janakajanan- 
dana of Njsiraha ; 1S Praudhabhirf.raa of Venkatanatha. 24 

Mahadeva was son of Kr^nasuri of Kaundinvagotra and lived at 
Palmaner in tbe Madras presidency. Nflakantba was bis contemporary 
and so he belongs to tbe first half of the 17th century. His Adbbuta- 
darpapa narrates tbe progress of Rama’s war onwards from Handman’s 
return from Ceylon. 12 * 14 * 16 Ramakfsna was tbe son of 'firumala of Vafcsa- 
gotra and pupil of Ramendrasarasvati. Probably owing to Ibo surname 
P/havabha^i be bad, he thought of writing a play Uttaracarita to 
imitate Uf$arar:imacarita. It is said that he lived in tbe 18th century. 
He describes his family in the Colophon thus : 1C 

'rfkr^^rtfr- 

1. PR, III, ap, 396. 

3. 00, II. 106. 

3. 00,11.3376. 

4. Tanj. Vm. 9713, 

5. Mentioned in SD, SK t ND> BP, DU, or AB. 

6. Mentioned in BS. 

7. Mentioned in ND. See Chapter on Ala: k&ra post and Index. 

8. Printed Sah, Vols. XX, XXII and XXIII, Ho also wrote a dime GhorfiyStra. 
For the author, see para 346 supra. 

9. CC, l. 26. Analysed by Wilson, 'V'i9^re, II. 395. It was composed iv 
1599 A.D 

10. Printed, Jl. of Sam , Sah. Par. Calcutta. 

11, 1 Vat?. 78. 

13. Mij3. 273. 

18. Mys. 376. 

14, Mys. 378. 

Ed. Kavyaiiiilla, Bombay. 

M :’ia(tcva 3astrt, author of Unun^lgbava (play) (CC, 1. 66) an -* Mab&4<JVa 
KavliSoJtya S.i:. »va(i. author of DJo>koW!: »um i 4 i BhSulkS (C <!, . »U, a>x .lifer; nt. 

16 . HR, f . Extr.M, 



WiN/sr^ 



fcT^vrfi^w p°i wftcfrawifw ;rw 

>m-% wJTrfaq^n^ ! 


Atiratra-yajvan was a younger brother of Nilakantha and lived 
in the middle of the 17th century. He was himself well-versed in the 
lavlnu and kniiu's, besides being born a poet and commentator, he 
was a specialist in the Saiva-Sidklhanta. His Kusa-kumudvatiyam, 
a drama in five acts, describes the loves of Kusa* the eldest son of 
Rama, and Kuraiidvati, the princess of the Naga race. He is also 
known to have written a poem called the Prati-Raghuvamsa, obviously 
on the history of the Solar race, and Tripuravijayacampu.* 

780- On Bharata. Asvaraedhanataka by Sumaf,ijitamitfamalla- 
(leva, king of BUalgoan, 2 Pandavavijaya by Jayaramamabadeva * 
[prnu 1 .adi3way..mvara, Pandavananda and Vilak^-Duryo^hana],* 
lihii ftpar.ikraina by son ol Satananda Abhinanda,® Abhitnanyuniilaka 
by S~. ligrama,® Ghogayatra of Sitalacandra. 7 

781. Puranic. Yayatfcarita of Mayyan Ramdrya of Trivandram* 
Bhaktivijaya of {§ri Dhurjatiprasada Kavyatirtha,® Subhadrarjuna by 
KesavaKastrin,*® Subhadradbananjaya of Gururoma" Subhadraharana 
of M'idhavabhajjta, 1 ® Subha^ravijaya,” Candriku-Janaraejaya by Padma- 
nabha, 1 * Manniathabhyudaya by Venkatega, 1 ® Prabhavatfpradyunma 

1. TdantJ. VIU; 8878, See para 154 siqjra. 

2. CC, III. 8, 

3. Called also SabMparvanSUl.a flip*, (1901). l-andavunaada quoted by 
Dhanika ia different. 

4. Mentioned in ND and AB, 

... TO, XV. 4410. See para 69 supra. On the tetilo bctwum Bhitna and larS- 
sandtii. Abbinavdgupjft mentions the play. 

v,. Printed, Oaten va, Ilerg is a fine NSndf : 

sfa: Sdffqqil 3: |i 

7, Printed, Calcutta. 

8, AfjfS.1281. 

9, Printed, Calcutta, 

10, Trav. 182. 

13, oSP, t'Jaloutfea, X y -, on Prahl&4&*s story, 

12. CC, I 728, 

13. CC, 1.728. 
u. to, iv. cm. 

r:. II, .;v.v'j. Ha.'v.o^towr-irMycfapapiioiinlal^otb* ( £4i (mra ,54 
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'l 

>yHnmak r ^a , 1 Hariscandracarita , 9 Ijfaniruddha by a ki 
^evatihulanka by Purusottoma, 4 Madanabbyudaya. { by 

K., l.! o • rr • • .C 'T' _ . 6 f'' j 


king of Kasi, u 

-- . v .uxunuywuuu, iUM^uauiijoy Venkatesa . 6 

Natesavilasa by king Sivaji of Tanjore,® Gangava|arapa , 7 Mang;dr>- 
nataka by Jivananda ’ Jyotirvid , 8 Annrghanalacaritra by SndarFana,* 
HarisCandranataka by Prabhakara Srinivasa , 10 Manmathavijaya by 
\ enkataraghava , 11 Anandacandrodaya by Rangilala . 13 


782. Miscellaneous Nafakas. Kalyauapuranjana by Tiramaia- 
tarva, 1 * Jagadahanda by Harsadevn, Samayasara by Banarsidas Sekhara- 
nabha , 14 Candravilasa (i) by Gangadhara , 15 (ii) by -RudrasarmaTripathin , 316 
Lingadargabhedana by Paramananda or DadaraphaUa , 17 Kusumavacava 
by Ma d h us u d an. isaras va$ i, Kamala-Kanthirava by NarayaOadhvari, son 
Laksmidhara / 0 Candrarekhavidyadhnra , 10 NIladricandrcda)'a by Ylra- 
raghavacarya of Puri ,* 0 Prabbavata 1 V Raghunatha ,* 1 LalrsnSideva- 
narayaMiya by $ndbara, M Gopican^aua , 33 Kalpanlikalpaka by Sesagiri ,* 4 
Sukabhipatana by Srinivasa , 85 Srinivasadayavilasa, 3 ® Sahitisamuilasa by 
Muddu Venkarya,*' Siddhanf,abben by Sudarsanarya , 98 Mukfcacarita by 
Kr^pakavi." 


1. CC, II. 79. 

2. Quoted in SP. 

3. BR % U, 

4. Tanj. VIII. 3504, 

5. TC, III, 3203. 

0, ]fc describes tho story of the deity at Cidamb<vam 

7. CC, Til. 30. 

8. Prated, Ronarc?. It is in 9 Acts on the grcafcacis of Devi. 

9. Printed, Bombay, 

10 . Mys. 2S7. 

11 . Printed, Bombay. 2Van 186. 

l.h l Uvar, 993. Composed at Baroda in 1849, 

13 ' 5^'J 176 ' He wa ® 01 ^^hsmarsanagotra, ol ro'epall, twaily and in tfco 
court oi iolabhupa,of Gadval in Nizam’s dominions in 17 th r enkiry. 

14. Bought 203. 

15. CC, II. 36. 

16. PJi, Ill. 209, 334. 

17. Levi, App, 80, CC. I, 544. 

lw. Fanj. VIII. 3357. He lived in Bmhmadcsam near Conjoevarajn 
19. Tanj . VIII. 3394. 

30. cnr:r\ Conjeevaram. It mentions King Mukuu4tt<?ev i o l Or Us a in uu- 
Prologue. 


21 

Mys, 218. 



22 . 

Trav. 76. 

M, 

Afjrt. 885. 

23. 

OC, I. 103, 

27. 

ll/s. 290. 

24, 

25. 

M tfs, 276. 

%s. 284. 

28. 

29. 

My?. 256, 
Ulwar , 10a7 
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783. Prak« rana. Sak^ivasakumara’s Anangaserla-HarinandinF; 
Arbatya Sankuka^ CUrotpalavalnmbitaka, Tarangrdatti, I’lifpadusit-ka, 
Pi-ayogabhyudaya, and Padmavatiparinaya, 1 CandrakanlaV Kaumucji- 
sndhakara,® Ganapatisastrin’s Madhavivasantiya* 

Deviparinaya and Nalavikrama* Udayanacarita and Vidhivilasita,® 
[Vikracita Sudraka, Mayuramarjalika, Vedika, Matsyabasita, Bhuna- 
kulya Rativil&sa, LaksmUvayatnvara, Sabhadraharaua, Rasakanka, 
Mudrdsuveda, Sfdimsamvada, and Sa{,nkarmhara»>a], a §gania<iatta* 
UatnEnanda, Mahesvarananda, Kand .rpasambhava and Viranacda]-, 7 
V akr a t und a gay an a y ak a t 8 

In Padmaprabhftaka, Sudraka quotes from a drama Kumudvati : 




Trtft dm ^rr 


Krsnadasa’s Kalavati-Kamarupam describe- the marriage of 
Kala/a^i and Kamarupa, son of King Kamaketu of lvasi, after rescuing 
hor from the hands of a Raksasa who carried her away.® Kavi- 
vat l»\BHA , s Abhiramacijpr^iekbarn is a long drama in 10 acts describing 
:!v marriage, of Abhirama and Citfalekha, daughter of Bhwjangarajn, 
It is *atd to hive been enacted at Srirangam at Caitra festival. 1 ® 


784* Natika. Anangava$; IndQlekha; Bhattasri Bhavanu^acuda’s 
Kaaialikl, 11 lndnmati and Ci^ralekhn PaiJi&avufcV 8 Vasan^ika of 


X 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Menaynod ic ND or AS. 

Printed, Gal. utta* 

Trav. 180. See para 347 su} ra. 
Mentioned in ND. 

Mentioned in BP. 

Man tinned In SP. 

Mentioned in RS- 


CO, I. 54. 

DC, XXL 6801. 


Manuscript breaks oil hi fifth Act. ‘The antlr e lived ia 


Malabar in the cad of 18th century A.P, . 

10 TC, ICL 3084. A Kavivallabha is mentioned .vs having composed Adlty*. 
bhAtti; (a Diiamn Saafcr i, S'V! TG % III. 3683. 

11, Mentioned in ND 
13, Mentioned in SP. 

13, M» vt-loncd In HB< 
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1 Can&raprabha,® Kuvalayavati of KpsyakavitSekhara / 3 
Ramanka of Dharma^upt i , 4 Candrabalii (i) of Narayana® and f ii) of 
V isvanatbakaviraja,® Srngaravapika of Visvahathabbalta^ 

785. Vy^yoga. Npsitnhavijaya, 8 Vijayavikrama by Aryasurva o 
Kaundinyagotra, 0 Blnmaparakrama, 10 or Jarasandhavyavoga, Vinatjl- 
nanda or Pracandagaruda of Govinda, son of Sesayagnesvara, 1 ' Pm- 
eandabhairava of Sadasiva, 39 Jamadagnyavijaya/* Yikrantarughavn a by 
Srik^na and Viraraghaviya by Pradhani Venkatabhupati. 14 

786. Prahaaane, 36 Candanuranjana of Ghanasyama, 1 ® Kuhbnii- 
bhairava of Ayyalunatha of Boranff&ganti family of the Cirears ; i7 
Mundita ; 18 Anandakosa, 19 Bphatstibhadraka, 90 Dhurtacarita,* 1 Dhur^a- 
vidambana by Mahesvara," Dkurtauartaivi by Samarnju,** Hasyara^na- 
kara.* 4 


1. 10 , 2343 composed in 16-Jl7th contury A.D. There is a peom V3sanjik?.- 
parkiaya of Narasimha (CC, I, 566). 

2. CC,1. 181. 

3. CC, III. 25. 

4. CC, I. 268. Written in 1310 A.D. 

5. CC, 1.179. 

6. Quoted in hia SD, 

7. 10 , VII. 4196 

8. DC, XXI 8410. TC, I. R. No. 821. 

9. TC, II. 1751. 

10. TC, IV. -1440. There Bhimavikrama of Mok§2diJya, Cat of Dr, Museum, 
273. 

11. Tanj , VIII. 3641. CC, 1. 576, II. 77. He i’ od at Benares was a iv\uve 

of Nandipura a village on the Godavari. Ho also wrote GopSHlilSmavabha^ft {Tanj. 
Vin. 3577). Govinda Kavibhu^ma. author of Samrd4hania4h'iva [CC. III. 36} : 
different. 

1*2. Tanj, VIII. 3639. 

13. Printed, Bombay, Calcutta and Mysore. Analy**1 by Wilson, \ b 

374. There is commentary by RUmakr^ia, CSC , 226. 

14. I\lyi . 2S8. 

15. C. Capeller, Zioci Pf ahasanas , Ourupujatnaumudi, Leipzig. 

10. Tanj . VIII, 3630. Ou the author, see para 166 stiyra, 

17. TC, III. 8251. 

18. CC, I. 8. 

19. Mentioned io RS . 

20. Mentioned in RS. 

21. Mentioned in SD, 536. 

22 CC, 1. 272 

23. CC, I, *272. See para 767 supra. Analysed by Wilson, .atre, U. **1' 

24 Monlio'ied ft: DR, Ini. p. 30 
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NSlavata of Yadunandana, son of Vasyadeva Cayam, A Sandrakuf.fi- 
•hala of K r >iia4atta, 9 Palandumandaua, 3 Pasandavidarabana * Pavodhi- 
mathana,® Vinodaranga, 6 Mitbvacara of Vaidyanstba, Kaieyakaufd- 
hala by Bharadvaja, 7 Venkatesaprabasana by Venkatesvara, 8 Kali- 
kantakutuka by Ramak r 8na,° Subhaganan<Ja by Vasudevanarendra 
a!i as Srivatsanka, 30 Kautukas*rvasva by Gbpfaatha, 11 Hasynrnava by 
Jagadtfa,- 1 * Kalikeli, 18 Kandarpakeli/ 4 Hr'dayavinoda of Kavi Pandita,’* 
Bttatmprabaiidha of Venkatesa, 16 Devadurgati of Kammoy ; 17 


SaadilyapafWaja&a Somavalilyogananda by Arunagirinfitha 
Ma.ffavi)3sa by Mabendravikrania Yarman ; fln Kuksimbbaribbaiksava by 
Prauhkai Venkata Bhupafi, Kuksitnbhari by Venkatiiearya and Kuhana- 
bbailcvava by Tirumalanafba ; 21 T.okaranjana, by Srinivasacarya fia 

• Sank i. adHauA flourished in the Court of king Govindacandra 
of Kanouj 98 in the 12tb century A.D. His Latakaraelaka describes 
the marriages of Pantura and Madaiiamanjan and is called also 
paV'turaparinaya . 24 


Printed, Bombay. 

2. 00,1.707. 

3. CC, I. 8SQ. 

4. CO, I. 386. 

5. Mentioned in IIS . 

6. CC,I. 677. 

7. Ed. Poona, 00, I. 396. 

8. 00, I. 602. He is called KSlidasa. 

9. Bli, (1897) 1. 

10. CO, I. 797 , Tani. VIII. 3634. He was another name GoviudatfcivatsSna and 
ivj.-p;—to have l.-eeu a chief in Kashmir. 

U. 00, I. 131, III. 23 Analysed by Wilson, Theatre , ■ f. ii.d and by GanpeUea 
in GkHvipujAkaUtaUdi, Leipzig, 69-62. 

19 . Ed. by Oapcllcr, Jena; Ed. Oxford ; Ed. Calcutta with Bengali translation. 
Analysed by Wilson, Theatre , II. 408-9 ; 10, VII. 4191-3 with an English triwalatioi), 
13, Mentioned i n RS. 

] \. Mentioned in 8D. 634*6, 


15. 00,11.237. 

10. 00, I.'405. 

17. Printed. Calcutta. 

18. Mys, S«p. 13. 

19 Tanj. VI11 4637; Mys. 38. Bee ac*.ra 136 supra, 

20. Bee pam 4u supra. Keith, SI>, 162 ; Mys. 0«: 19. T N. B^nohandran 
The Royal Artist, M Jicn'b avarman, JOB, V II 919, 308. 

21 Myc. i?6. 

22. Mys, 268, 182. 

14 . XI?- 249 foe grant# da#-$d Barn. 1."O' and 1488 . 

24.. Printed, Bombay. 
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HarijtVanamisra was the son of Latainisra, and was patronised 
by a King named Ramasimha. He lived in the 17th century A.D. A A 
manuscript of his Vijayaparajifcanataka is dated Sam. 1730. He 
wrote also prahasanas, Prasangika, Sahridayanandana, Vibudhamohana 
and Adbhujiaranga. 

Kavitarkika was the son of Va».unatha. He was Court Chaplain 
of King Manikyadeva of Bhuluya, one of the 12 independent chiefs 
who ruled in Bengal at the time of Moghul invasion in 16th century 
A.D, His Kautukaratnukara is a pleasant prahasana ridiculing an 
imbecile king who relies on some knaves to recover his abducted 
cjueen. fl 

787. Bfaana* Syngarara$nakara by Sundaratatacarya, I. * 3 4 5 6 Ananga- 
latika,® Anangasarvasva of Laksmlnarasimha,® Pancaba»avijaya of 
Rangacarya, 7 8 9 Paneabapavilasa, # Pancayu<Jhaprapanca of 'frivikrama,® 
Madanagopalavilasa of Rama, 10 Rasikararta of Sankaranarayana, 11 * 13 
Rasollasa of Srinivasavedan^acarya, 1 ® Syngarasyngataka of Ranga- 
natha. 1 * 

Rasikaranjana of Srinivasa, son of Nysimha of Prajivadibhayankara 
family, 14 * 16 Mukundananda 1 * of Kuslpaji, son of Ramapati of Kaundinya- 
go^ra, a nameless bhana, Sarasakavikulananda of Ramacandya of 

I. CC. I. 570. 

3. 10, VII, 1610, -U97 ; CC, I. 181, II. 35, Analysed by Gappollor io Gar : juju- 
hatimudi, Leipzig, 62- 3. 

3. See Analyse d'un monologue dramatique indicn , Paris. 

4. Gough , 188. 

5. Ltvi, App, 73. 

6. Tanj. VII. 3574. 

7. CO, I. 815. Printed Madras, 

8. CC, I. 316. 

9. CC, I, 317, II. 261. It was composed in §aka 1727, 

10. CC, I. 425, H. 97. 

II. BRi II. viii. Re beg in to write poetry in his Ufch year, 

13. I Tanf, VUI. 3589 ; TC, I. 1013. He lived at Bhntapuri (Sriperomlmlur) near 
Oonjeevaram. 

13. CC, II. 168. 

Ho was Prinoipal of Jj’re® Sanskrit College, Coimbatore He died a boat 1900. 

16 Printed, Bombay and iVtv! Era- tod.ftt. tko festival at r bad. agin, Uhalr^- 
ealam ne-r iY^anapuran, probably in (.ho Ci rears, 

16. TO, xiL, 3135 probably written at Trichur, Ooohlp St cc 
89 





DRSYAKAVYA 

Veliala family,- Manraatbamodana by Kadayokudi Subrabmanya- 
sastri, 3 Vasantabhu$ana by V aradarya of Bbaradvajagotra. 3 

Saradntilaka 4 (i) of Sankara 5 and (ii) of SeSagiri, 6 Srngaramanjar* 
(i) anonTmous’ and (ii) of Avadbj.na Sarasvati of I\.anc[, Madan< jbu*-'* 
Sana of Appakavi, 0 Sragarastabaka of Nrsimba of Haritagotra, 10 
Rasaratnakara of Jayanta, 1 11 Srngarajivana of Varada of Kousikagotra, 10 
Srngaratarangini of Ramabhadra, 18 Srngaracandrika of Srinivasa of 
^rivatsagotra, 14 Srngarasundara of Isvarasarma of Bimbali, 15 Srngara- 
tarangini of Venkatacarya of Surapuram, 16 Spngaravapika of Visva- 
natbaX Anangamangaia by Sundara/ 8 Spngaradlpaka by Venkata- 
dbvarin 10 Harivilasa by Hand as a. 20 

Anangajivana, 21 Anangavijaya {a) of Sivaramakrsna of Gati- 
tamagotra, 93 ( h ) of Jagannatba 93 Kandarpavijaya of Gbanaguru, of 
i&usikagofra,** Candrarekbfivilasa, 38 Mabi^amangala by a Nambudri 
brahmin of Puruvana in Malabar. 23 _ 

1 . TC , II. 1430. Enacted at Bhadrachelam in Godavari District. 

2. 8*k. VII. 

3 . TC, 1.1019. See Levi, App. 80. He was deeciple ol Varadaderfika who was 
himself disciple of StutaprakaSikScSrya. 

4 . CC, I. 643. Analysed by Wilson, TJioatrc, II. 384. 

5 . CC, I. 645?» Mys , 2?4. Analysed by Wilson, Theairt. XL 384. 

G. ilyl. 284. Helwa* teacher of Maharaja Krsnfuaja Odayar of Mysore. It ia 
full of iabdutankara. 

7 . TC, V. 6306, The author wrote a poem R£maoandro4aya. 

8 . Tcir.j. VIII. 3599. 

9. Tan]. VIII. 3582. See para 162 supra. JOB , III. 71. 

10 . Tanj, VIII. 3607. 

11 . TO, V. 6209. He lived at Sriperumbadtir near Cbinglepat. 

12 . CC, I. 661. 

18} CC, I. 660. 

14. CC, II. 157 ; TC, III. 2989. 

15. Trav. 79. 

16. CC, I. 660. 

17. Analysed in 10, VII, 4196 ; CC, 1. C01, II. 158. llu was ; m of MahSdeva. 

18. CC, I. 12. 

19. CC.I.6C1. 

20 . CC, n. 183 

2 1. J)C, XXI. 6342; Tan j. VIII. 35C6. He was the paternal uncle of Venkata- 
dfcv: i, the author of VUVtiRUnfi4ar^a. 

22. DC, XXI. 8347. ' EnacfcoUnt Vamalur and composed at the instance r; King 
Narararaafc.il SI:, son of CikkaiR.varaya and his son K:ynayuvarSja of that place. 

23. Tanj. Vin. 3570 probably of V.v.buiagar. Bee pan 124 supra. 

24. no, : 0381. Enacted at Srlraugam. Bee para 16*3 supra. 

25. DC. XXI. 8401. Enacted at Kolabalar&ja^hSni. 

26. DO, XXI. 8455. Composed at ibesin- 1 ..of King RSjafAjavr.rma of Cochin. 
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r L —amakalavilasa by PradhanilVenkatabhupati, Taruij tbhg$ana by 
Sathakopa, Madanagopala by Svayambhiinatha, Madanasamrajya by 
Bhujanga, Rasodara by Surapuram A^nayarya, S ri r angandih ahhana by 
Srinivasa, Spngaravilasa by Sarabasiva, Sarasvatollasa by \ enkataramn, 
Kai.tavakalacandra and Srngaravilasita by Narayafla.j 1 


Anangamangala by Sundara K.avi, a Anangasarvasva by Laksmi- 
npsimha. 0 Gopalalilarnava by Govinda, 4 Kamavilasa by \ enkappa, 

- KusuraabanavilaSa, 6 Rasavilasa by Cokkanat.ha, 7 Rasikajanarasollasa h\ 
Venkata, 8 Rasikajanamanasollasa, 9 S'rngaramaajari and Srtignraraja by 

Gopalaroya. 50 

feradunandana of Srinivasa carya, son of \ aradacarya of Katisika- 
gotra, 11 & F ngar'adipaka by VinjumQri Raghavfu-arya, 13 Spngarapavana of 
Vaidyanafha son of K F snakayi of Srivatsagotra, 13 6 r ngararasodaya of 
Ramakavi, son ofRamakrsi^a of Kasyapagotra, 1- Sjrpgara^ilaka of Avi- 
• naeiswami, son of Rama of Atreyagotra, 1 * Srngarasarvasva (a) of Sv?ami 
Sastri, son of Anantanarayana of Haritagottra, 16 K b) of Kapsika Nalla- 
budha, 17 (c) of Vedantacarya of Bharadvajagotra, 18 Harivilasa by 
Haridasa. 19 


1. My$. 2-25-287, 637-7 ; Sup. 12. 

2. CC, l* 12. 

3. CC, I. 12. 

4. CC, I. 163. rio also wrote Viuapanandavy§yoga (CC, X* 576). 

5. CC t I. 93. 

6. CC, I. 113. 

7. ca n. no. 

8. CC, III. 106. 

9. Mys.. 281. 

10. CCt II. 158, 160. 

u, DC,.XXI. 8633. }Eo lived at Sciperarabadur, Ohlogloput Pfc. 

12. DC, XXI. 8534, Ho lived at Ccmjeevamm. 

13. DC, XXL 8535. Ho lived at Tiruvalur, Tanjoro bo Ho mentioned vanvils 

/works of his in tha prologue mostly $tot<ms in r aise of Kiva ’.id P3rv»ti. 

14. Ed. Bombay. DC, XXL 8:»39. He lived at Ling .nagunto iu Guntur Dt. 

15 . DC, XXI, 8540. Eaaotel at y-ara4«3jap.ara no v: .-.rlcangapulam during to 
days of Samara] .. King of Mysore in to later part of the 19;,k century, Ho was of 
Yen day a *i family. 

16. DC, XXI. 8542. Ho lived at Triohiaopoly. Ho w» ihe author of a couimon- 

• tery ou the M idrar5k§aea, DO, XXI. 8468. 

17. Tanj. VIII. 3609. He was son of Balaeinira and Kinsman of Bijialhadrii 

Boe lit, XXXIII. 

id, Tani.'V III. 3611. He-lived • idor BSmabhtulra, Naik of Madura of the -Ld-h 
century a,d Enapted at' Tlmputi. 

19* DC, XXL 85S3, Ho lived at Praudlia-DevarSyap ira u. 
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Sringarararasabhrngara V)y Indraganti Kondasuri, son of Nara- 
ya?a, A Madanaliladarpana by Padmanabha, son of Lak^mana and 
Venkamamba. 1 2 3 

Kalikeliyatra on the festival of Bhadrakali at Kotilinga or 
Cranganoor and Madanamahotsava, 3 a satire on contemporary society 4 5 6 
of Srikantha alias Nanjunda, of A^reyagotra. 

Vallavipallavollasa by Manjulacarya alias K^snamurti Kumara, 
of Vasisthagotra of the Circars, 8 9 Vasantabhu^ana by Nrsimhasuri, of 
Vangipuram f Srngaracandrika by Srinivasa, son of Varada of Sri- 
vatsagotra, 7 Anangatilaka by his son Ranganatha, 8 Srngarasanjivana by 
Sathajit Kavi of Bharadvajagotra,® MadanallladarpaHa of Padmanabha, 10 
S^ngaralilatilaka of Bhaskara. 11 * 

Pancabanavijaya by Rangaraya,* 3 son of Bhavanacarya of 
Va^ihulagotra, Madanavijaya by Sesacarya, son of Vikkirala family of 
Kaiabasy, 13 Madanabhyudaya of Kpsnamurti,’ 4 * * Ivlanma^habhyudaya of 
VenkateoU. 18 

1. TC, III, 3175 Enacted at Srisailam in tho Ciroara at the festival cf Malllk- 
Srjuna. He says he also wrote Mahosamanasamahtsava, probably a poem. 

2. TO, HI. 3X77. Enacted at Benares at Cai'.ra festival. He was a Tolugu 
Brahmin of Kotipalli, Godavari district. He also wrote tho 'I'dpuravijayavSyoga {Ibid. 
Ill, 3370) whore see for fuller information. 

3. DC , XXI. 8398. 

4. DC, XXI. 8442. He mentioned Citfambara Kavi as one of his Gurus, Ho 
lived at Biilavyaghrapura (Sirupuli yur). 

5. TC, III. 3096. There is another anonymous bhana of this name. (Ibid 
111.2873), 

6. TC, III. 3748. He was a native of Par5nkusapuram (Ponvalainda Kalattuc, 
Chingleput Dt.) Enacted at festival at Conjeevaram. 

7. TC, III, 2989. He was tho daughter’s son of VirarSghava, probably of 
Conjoevaram. 

8. TC, III, 8173. Enacted at Srirangam. 

9. Void, III. 301. The author’* father migrated to Gufcala on tho Godavari from 
Conjeeveram. Enacted at tho festival of Sanjunagopaia at Ellore and was patronised 
by Ping VenKatanarasimha, probably of Nuzvid. 

10. TC, Ill. 3177. He also wrote Tripuravijayavyayoga. 

11. Printed J88P, XVII June. He was a poet of Kerala patronised by a 8ri 
Vikrama^ovft. 

19. TC, II. 2068. Pointed, Madras and Calcutta* Ha wrote also R2m5mij*- 
compi: and HanganilyaL-isauDdaryastnji. Enacted at Srirangam, 

13. Printed Madras. Ho was Suaskrife Pandit, 0. S. Mission College, Vellore, 

I-. TC, II. 2073, III. 9873. Ho is the author of Yak§oU3Ba. See para 819 supra. 

He was also called Abhinava'KSli48t«»a but ho was of Vasisthagotra, 

TC, HI. 3203. 
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filasabhusana by Venkata Kr?na oi Bbaradvajagotra, 1 2 3 4 5 6 Caturl 
candrika by Venkatarya, son of Saranyapada,® SfPgarako^a 8 by 
Girvapendra 4 10 and Kandarpadarpana (i) by bis son Srlkantha,® and 
(ii) by Srikrsna,® Srngararaanjari i>y Visvanatha, 7 Madanavilasa by 
Naganatba, 8 Kaminikainukoliasa • 


788. Sarada is mentioned by Saluva Narasimha as the authoress 
of eighteen plays and several poems in Sanskrit and Prakrit : 

JTSjqqw.* I 

hr; inflFTORt II 

Ramabhytidaya I. 

789. In Virabhadravijaya, Ekambara Diksita gives a pedigree 
of Kerape Gauda Chiefs of Yelamanka, Mysore (1418-1728 A.D.) and 
he flourished in the Court of the last of the line, Mummadi Kempe 
Gauda (1705-1728 A.D.) 

790. Like Vatsaraja, Pradhani Venkatabhupati of Mysore 
wrote plays of different species, Rukminisvayamvara (anka) Kukpimbha- 
ribhaiksava (prahasana), Kamakalavilusa (bhafla) Urvasi-sarvabhoum;: 
(ihamraga), Vibudhadanava (samaviikara), VIrarugha vavija ;a (vyayoga) 
Sitakalyapta (\ithi), and on poetics Alankaram inidarpana. 11 


?rr% ?;* hrsj: II 

1 . TC, 11,2223. Probably oi the Cir ears. Enacted at eho festival of Pb a 
chellam. 

2. TC, II. 2342. Probably a resident} of Tirr.yati, Ghifctoor District staged at fcho 
(estival at Timpati. 

3. Tank VIII. 4649; TO, 1.989. Ho resided at Coujeovaram. 

4. Tanj . VIII.|8696. 

5. Tanj. VIII. 3575 

6. My s. Sup. 12. 

7. TC, II. 2618. He was a poet in the Court of Veniayamantrl. 

8. TC, H. 2669. 

9. TC, II. 2619. 

10. S ;o Putfeaiya, The Kempe Gada Chiefs [JMys t XU I. 72-1); My-. Ga&etieer 
(1897), Ii. 20 ; Memoirs of Mysore, Vol, II, 

11. Mys. 274-287, here is J44hrtavyko4a^ (prek^a^^ka; by Bnagav.tts 

Kalso of»Myaore, (Mys. 274). 










tfwrejfcnreg 'pie5?§Tgr*T qnrrf'T- 
sNSf&^reRRsn- 

f ^Rf -^555 qro si ar?wi' II 

c5eE*fra*bR^s3jq gqqr 
H(5 ;%t ^ qjfcgw 1 

qnq^qftra^fqjfrW'-; pfd?r^' srg ff4r- 
5ti^5qF^^rsT3f<?r ^cri ^mg,: q&ftig 11 

^reRq«w R^rnJgrqr 

?tF«fqF^^?T^ntTgt^FgfT(^cir I 
•gsis^raafifttr srforqq sfrrsfcf 
«£qr: tj'^i [%ra: qrg q: 11 

(Ir^Wctf? HfTFrT^JTcfmr^rrfcT 
^wqrqcrc qgf^srg q : wm rwt gqqq i 

Cl 

■affcifa fSrara^tsft iqgjrrrpfa ^ tfwcir 
^iqnf^wqtHqif^rj JKt: ntft: 11 

5T: H q[JI[5F5FrtW%5j <fcqr 

qf?tr ; gs?T w ft^fg nq'a :qrr?r $t: 1 

fjl^tspf: gjjfr f^[:'gi ^-(jf) W55JJ; gqc«nFcf: ah l^f: 

: f>(tq"JRW: ® =qq qf^rjpir Kitq 11 

^■'SW ffUWqfaf qa^j <Tg;r;qw qi qqr- 
«[^r?C(^qqT^qr cT^g^t ggr.- I 
efeiF qg: nqfft q%y-tqf asm 
gw! ga^tssscft ar ^<fr *rq^ 11 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Sahitya Sastra. 


791. Sahityasastra in its broadest meaning embraces the science 
of all poetic art, be it poetry for the eye (drsya) or poetry for the ear 
(sravya), that is, all that a critic (sahrdaya) would expect in ideal poetic 
compositions.! The words Alankara and Rasa used by Bharata had 
come to be collated and annotated by his followers and early writers 
like Bhamaha and Dandin, and the result was the advent of an 
elaborate literature of rhetorical lore, which by the correlation of 
matter came to embrace many subsidiary thoughts relating to poetry, 
faultless and meritorious. 

Strictly speaking, the word Alankarasastra, though even now 
understandable in this expanded sphere, was replaced by the word 
Sahityasastra as early as the 3th to 9th century. A. D. Rajasehhara in 
his Kavyamlmamsa has : 

3TFC[f|nfr wnfar l 'Hit 

I ?rr ft f^RT f*T«RO I 

II 

There have been more than 30 treatises, named with the wore 
Sahitya, and it may be roughly said that latterly the word Alankara 
has been used in names of treatises more for a limited sphere of treat¬ 
ment of alankara (figures of speech) and rasa (sentiment). The word 
sahitya is “derived from by the rule 

meaning coherence, or (?) from meaning the quality of 

that which is attended with good.” 

Visvanatha’s Sahityadarpana may be taken as the tyre of 
treatises comprehending all spheres of the p etic science, viz. 

(i) K \vyalaksana— theory and definition of poetry with rale. 
rence to its soul (atman) or essence, rasa, alankara, nti, dhvani, 
vakrokti, &c. _ 

V On the history of Alankara literature, bcoS. K. Do, Sanskrit P< lies ; Orien- 
caiic, II. 207. (The outlines of Rasa theory, from Bharata to Jaganoatha); Vamnua 
cbaryn : I,a. to Kavyaprakasa ; Durgapras.id, Ini. to Sahityadarpana ; P. V. Kano, 
1A , XT A. 124: Jacobi, Z1OMG. LVI, 392 ; Wintornitz, lh . Ill. 4; I/edapalli Venkata* 
ramauac.uya, Alank, racarih'a tin Telugu); and lots, to Kdtya4ftrnaua and Bhava. 
praka&ma in OOS, Baroda * V. V. Sovnni, Pre-Dhrani Schools r f Alankara. 
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(ii) Saddavyapara— denotation of words abhidha, laksanE and 
vyanjana, a philosophy of language or Herraemeutics, 


(iii) Nayaka and Nayaki,— hero and heroine and their relations 
and moods and classes. 

(iv) Rasa —sentiments including their anecedent and resultant 
emotions. 

(These two heads cover Kamasastra or erotics). 


(y) Guna and Dosa— merits and faults of poetry, classes of poetry, 
d^sya and sravya, padya and gadya and their varieties. 

(vi) Natyasastra —dramaturgy, all about the drama in its several 
varieties except the music and the dancing. 

(vii) Alankara proper —figures of speech. 

Thrse are treatises dealing with all those topics or some or one 
of them only and all these go under the title Alankrasastra or Sahitya- 

sas^ra. 

To state briefly, therefore, Sahitya or Alankarasastra means the 
Science of poetry. It embraces in its sphere, theory of poetry, the 
origin, form and variety of poet's work, its faults and merits, and a 
description of several embellishments which distinguish poetic from 
uqpoetic compositions. In its widest sense it covers the field of music, 
dancing and erotics. 


792. The earliest literature of the Hindus is poetic and is the 
natural effusion of man's instinct. But poetics as a science must be of 
later origin, for without a volume of poetryi (laktyaj there cannot be a 
a science (lakfand) dealing with the regulation of its composition* 
Tradition says that Goddess of Learning, Sarasvati, created Kavya* 
purusha as the Personification of Poetry, and the Creator sent him 
down to the human world for the propogation of poetics. In 18 chap- 
lers, he taught the subject lo his seventeen pupils. The several topics 
were embodied by these desciples in separate treatises, Kavirahasya by 
Sahasraksha, Auktika by Uktigarbha, Rifcinirijaya by Suvarhaflabha, 
Anuprasa by Pracetayana, Yamaka and Citj-a by Cit^angada, Sabda- 
slesa by j§e?a, Vastiva b> Pulastya, Upama by Aapakiiyana, Atisaya 
bv PanKara, /Vj fhaslesa by 1 ta^bya, IJbhayalankarika by Kubera, 
vainodika oy Kama.leva, Rupaka by Bhnrata, Rasadhiknra by I'Jrndi 

l, Itataknath Bbatfcoolmryft'tf I Or id of JDI.. Calcutta 

University, l$&8, p« U7 ets-M). 
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&dyr)o$dL by Dhisana, Guna by Upamanyu and Aupanisadika 
by Kucimara. These references are given by Rajasekhara in Kavya- 
mnnamsa (I, l.) 


<SL 


It has been thought fashionable to treat these accounts as fictitious, 
but when we see that much of the earliest literature has been lost and 
replaced by later compendia, which, on account of the ease of study, 
have tended to throw the older treatises into oblivion, it is possible 
that these traditonal accounts are not after all a fraud. Opinions of 
many of these early writers are noticed in later works and Vatsyayana 
in his Kamasutras cites some of them for their views. 1 


793. The Samhitas of the Vedas contain much that is poetic 
and use 8 figures of speech like simile, nature, hyperbole, The essence 
of all poetic art is thus summed up : 

“ fl*¥frrcf: tprip: fwgq; flcffa I” 


The supreme Spirit is described as Pleasure, Ax an da, and (the 
embodiment of) Rasa, essence of sweetness. 8 But a regular theory of 
poetics is not traceable in the Vedic literature* 

1. See chapter on Kamasastra post, 

a. (i) srarto qit JtfKi TrafrpR sfpf I 

35Rfr fjqrarr oti#* srt: || (Rt, i. i S4 -7) 

(ii) irfnrr i 

e. sra&sr iraqr ^nir qfasr sphere it 

(iii) ftftT #5^ 5Tciiqf<- f^fcTJpqftfiT: | 

(iiv) | 

frqs' mfa WT*R> II (Ilk, Vil. 83-8) 

(v) qrsr I 3 m i 

fwF |i (Uk, iv. 53 - 3 ) 

(i) I (Rk, X. 33-6) 

(ti) qrqq 1 ru. x. 71-0 

(W) m ! I (Rk. 1. 26-9) 

(Iv) «T: | Wt af | ^q^ | 





794. Among Puranas Agnipurana lias some chapters on 
poetics. 1 It mentions gesticulations, figures of speech and faults and 
merits of poetry, and describes the figures of speech Yamaka, Citra, 
Upama, Rupaka, Sahokti, Arthantaranyasa, Utpreksa, Atisaya, Vibha- 
vana, Virodha and Hetu. The enumeration is sufficiently scanty 
that it is quite in keeping with the antiquity of the Puranas. The 
name of Bharata is cited, but it is not conclusive to determine the 
relative priority of the extant Natyasastra and these chapters of Agni¬ 
purana, because the origin of the name of Bharata and his work is 
lost in remote antiquity. 

795. Yaska speaks of Upama thus: 

amrcf ^ I w 3r 3^3 ipi«tracfoT 

Sfl < 5 ## ST ST I srarfq II 

796. Panini has: 

I—n. i. 66. 

WWI«ISSS: I—IV. i. 55. 

3rt qs =s'mr I—1. iv. i. 

797. Biiarata’s Natyasastra is, as we have it, the earliest work 
on poetics. Bharata lays down that Rasa is the essence of poetry, 
though his conception of poeLry is dramatic. He enumerates 36 
LaksaQas or embellishments, 4 poetic types and 10 poetic merits and 
faults, Bui the Laksanas were either included by later writers, under the 
heads of Gunas or Alankaras, or classed as Natyalankaras. Gui>a and 
Alankara are according to Bharata subsidiary to Rasa. 

Bharata thus describes the genesis of Rasa : 

^sTTf—ggr wt: fWR33°t- 

RTRTt4# mgr RRW3#cf I . 

1. Chapter 336'347. S K. De (SF. 103-4) says that chapters are later 
Interpolations copied from Dandin and BbSmaha. It is too much to say that after 
the days of Dandin and BhTmaha. when the PutSaas were widely known, any such 
Interpolations oould k ,ve been oontemplated at all. 8. K. De himself admits that the 
tradition of opinion embodied in tho AgnipurSrjii was devel oped by Bhojaand Bhoja 
wa6 QO t an author who could nob discover a fraud or would show regard to such a late 
Interpolation. 

M&heivara in the commentary on Kavy&prakasa says : 
n^T-3 JTRWig I 

Bo says Balaeva In his Saiutyakaumu4i (FB, 1883, 12.) 
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_ _Jfr: I m q qq wr c?*rH «tt ?? b 

S^rcfa i : wftrarat ^rai II * 


The original rasa-sutra of Bharata 

has been interpreted in four ways, by Lollata according to 
Mimamsa doctrines, by Sankuka according to Nyaya doctrines, by 
Bhatta Nayaka according to Sankhya doctrines and by Abhinnvagupta 
according to Alankarika doctrines. Mammata thus sums up the diff er¬ 
ent views (Ullasa IV) : 


i. aftraf:, aigwt: 

^tS^r&'mfaW: -TPf: SdtjlNfcr: fcf:, RvSrftW- 

s#Rr, f^rr tmM, 3|^rar3^«rpiRrS%si?r jtfrw3r t?r: I— ?fcr 

ii. rn trqpr^, 3WR ffa, ‘ 3 ’—spr Wi- 

sqfaft, 3 qrqftrcr, *rosTdrts5?ft% =q 

f^rg^rftRpR *wn?fafcr Jrraqsrrarir & * * * 

Jp&Tl'tRt: 'PlWK u l < tl^^4>|RfiF: 

Fiwr 3Rnrfl f w%: fwrqifet^qqK^t: ‘ ’ n^W'WTH'Wc^ JTgtffcr- 

tFHtsf^ 3Rqi3n'fq*nqf^t''r: Rifaqq ^f^rri 

<«qiFRrq?dq rftr Rwrf*R>Rt qtFRqr rs'srfk W: I—ffA ?fr 5t|;q>: II 


iii- 3 3T2SWR snfiFRFR 7R: qdrqq Sftmtf qjfiFRCr#; 3f|cf 5 
Rtfinsrar fsa'HR Fmrqrf3frwF u ir^ntRi RrqqqqsqrcR°r rfwr: 
Rr?fr i^^r^^Ri%iS«TTi l ^iia , a#r rt»r tfRct 1—?% R53Fre>: :i 


i v . spratftftr: 9i«ra*n%s»imTOiq^icrt qq^r R^rq-q^r %m- 
i^rqRt^qm^qrg; ^f%qfaRqrr^^sqq5$: *n% wmffl 

jTR'-qqfnqrg r3TC®3r sfFfrt; II 

arffr °W« l 3lfo l>Ri 3RRF333f f^TcT: Rl*fr 

f&qisfrRqtqqiqTqq^tg^qq^PtRfedqftfaqqRfgRrqqW'qr^qq^tRqFFTqNjpqr- 

qftfiR«rq3 srftt RqaRrf«pra3R*rr3iT sw^^R stwnq: fqrwfrsfir tfunft- 
ffl: ’qs^jMWlWt 3R*GW«ri«R 3#rFT: S* ?3 

*qqftq jrfart Rqftft^foqT^g eRqwfftqft#^ 3?;r4Rftqi3W33g; 
3RlPpq>^Rqtf*q;rfr ’fffRIF^Pr W I * * ffit II 


f I amanacaryd‘s £dn pp. 1614^, 
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By the beginning of *he Christian era, the study of poetics 
had well progressed and we hear of various writers of whom we have 
references in citations. For instance, there are Kasyapa, Kapila, 
Kohala, Dattila, Matanga, Rahula, Sakaligarbha, Matrgupta, Priyatithi, 
Sumanas, Nandiswami and Brahmanandin. These writers must have so 
far speculated on poetics, as to recognise modifications in the views 
propounded in Natyasastra.* The result of this advance in poetic 
criticism was the immediate advent of distinct schools of thought of 
Bhamaha and Dandin and the possibility of newer schools in the 
coming centuries. 




799. Bhamba is called the founder of Alankara school. 
According to him Vakrokti is all in poetry: 

ffar i 


£rs5jfrcrswr wr II—n. 85. 


By Vakrokti Bhamaha meant all poetic expression other than 
natural, that is, all adorned expression as opposed to naked. Vakrokti, 
said Bhamaha, was the means by which the meaning was rendered 
assimilable or delectable ; in short Vakrokti flashes Rasa. Rasa is there¬ 
fore subordinate to Alankara and Alankara is founded on Vakrokti. 
The idea of Vakrokti was carried to an extreme by Kunta*la)ka and 
his Vakroktijivifam enunciates the theory that Vakrokti is the life of 
poetry* and that comprehends in it other characteristics of poetry, 
Alankara and phvani. 8 But before him Udbhata had kept himself 
wilhin reasonable limits and accepted Bhamaha’s general theory, 
except in some subordinate details of definitions and classifications ; 
and on Bhamaha’s work he wrote a commentary. To this school also 
belongs Mukula and Pratiharencjuraja who commented on Uflbhata's 
work. 


300 Alongside of this theory of Alankara, there was ihe growing 
thought that Rrri or style, as a consideration in composition, was not 
negligible. Bhamaha mentioned Vai<Jarbhi and Gaiidiya styles as made 
me'odious and flowing words, but said they wanted imaginative charm. 
Dandin expanded the scope of Riti and said that Vaidarbhi for instance 
is not made by a mere jumble of letters or words but must contain 


1. See for more details Chapter on Natya^dstra post. 

a - I 
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pleasurable ideas. He elaborated the characterstics of two styles, 
Vaidarbbi and Gaudiya, and while the former was tender and char¬ 
ming the latter was harsh and boisterous, each being suited to the 
expression of particular sentiments. What Bhumaha called Alankara, 
Pandin called Gun A. Pandin says that Gunas pertain to the soul of 
poetry and that Alankaras are “ those attributes which produce charm 
in poetry ” and all Alankaras endow the sense with Rasa. 1 * 3 W hile 
Bhiimaha subordinated Rasa to Alankara, pandin subordinated these to 
Rfti. And they spoke of Rasa, Bhava etc., as Rasavat, Preyas, tjrjasvin, 

801 . But it was Vamana who expressly declared that style is Ihe 
soul of poetry and Riti is the composition of words of superior excell¬ 
ence. Vamana however saw that mere style unaccompanied by other 
embellishments would not make good poetry. He included Alankara 
and Rasa among the necessary qualities (Guna) of poetry and those 
qualities he classed as formal and essential ; 8 he called Rasa as an 
essential feature of Kanti-gu^a. 4 He differed from pandin in saying 
that Gupas are those attributes which produce charm in poetry, while 
Alankaras enhance the charm. 

802. During the period of the progress of the Alankara ahd riti 
Iheories, Bharata’s theory of Rasa had not lost its charm. Udbhata still 
admired it and he wrote a commentary on Natyasastra. But he was in¬ 
fluenced by .the views of Bhiimaha, for he assigned the same place to rasa 
as Bhamaha did though he appreciated that bhavas were needed to rea¬ 
lise rasa more critically. He mentioned a fourth Rasiilankara, Samahita. 
He recognised Santarasa as suitable for the drama as for the poem. 
Rudrata championed rasa, as of universal merit, that is, not merely in 
dramas but in poems too; a poem devoid of rasa is no more than an 
insipid sas^ra. He mentioned nine rasas and one more preyas* 
Rudrabhatta expressed a similar view in his Spngara^ilaka* 

]. Kavy^ankcirasangraha I, 91—34. 

a - I ffa eMwfor mr s;?r gomwm: | 

— Kavyaddria, 1 , 4 . 

srffasfncrc; re# l -ibid, it. i. 

? 5 r?§rerrer ?<jar II -ibid, it. 29 a. 

3 ' tfrfanw I fttonwit fift; I •' % 1 .w. 

4 - #a"JT: ! <T<lfclSr 5 * T#^*5fW: II Hid, III. n-12 

5. Knv\ alankara XII. 2, i. 

6. I. 5-0. 
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803. From the earliest times, speculation was rife among rhetori¬ 
cians on the grammatical rectitude and the exegitical interpretations of 
expressions in poetics. For instance, Upama or comparison is of 
various kinds, comprehending in it various Alankaras, which have been 
given distinct names by later writers. Even in Upama proper, there 
are several classes, according as the particle of similitude is expressed 
or implied. Grammar was described as father o( poetry. Bhamaha 
thought it necessary to devote a whole chapter on grammatical forms 
adaptable in poetry. Yarnana did the same. The theory of speech 
and meaning has always been a point of difference among the several 
schools of philosophy in India, that is, to state shortly, whether ihe 
real meaning of a word is want is expressed or what is comprehended 
by way of suggestion and inference ; that is, in Silbdabodha they differed. 
This difference has led rhetoricians to distinguish between the merits 
of abidha and lakgana, expression and implication on the lines of 
propounded by grammatical philosophers The result of the expan¬ 
sion of these disquisitions was a close alliance in the study of poetics 
and grammar and in the next stage of progress, a third function of 
woids, namely vyanjana, was conceived on the analogy of the theory 
of Sphota. 

804. The theory of Sphota, briefly stated, is that sphota or dhvani 
is the characteristic capacity of words to signify their import. It is attri¬ 
buted to the grammarian Sphotayana, a predecessor of Panini and it at¬ 
tained its perfection in Bharfrhari’s Vakvapadiya. Anandavardhana 
adopted this theory and applied it to poetics. He rejected the earlier 
theories of rasa, alankara and riti, so far as each claimed to be the soul 
of poetry and propounded that vyanjana or dhvani is the soul of poetry. 
This Rasadhvani theory of Anandavardhana “ differs from the original 
theory of Rasa as formu ated in the Natyasihtra of Bha'rata in two 
points. According to the former the Rasas are enjoyed by the audience 
only, being suggested by the words; but according to the latter the 
factors vibhava, etc. whether expressed or suggested by the words 
create the pleasure in the minds of the audience 

Moreover, <he chief fur. lion of poetry according to 
Anandavardhana is to sugge i the sense of Rasas, Alankaras and plots for 
Vastu as applied to both the poen and dramas. Bharata holds that the 
best form of poetry is that where the representations of Yibbavas, etc, 
before the audiem e create tb< aeshetic pleasure in their minds.” 

It cannot be said that vyanjana was .a discovery of Anandavardhana. 
Bhamaha and Ilandin saw that a suggested sense waj always there in 
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Samasokti, Aprastutaprasamsa, \ yajas|uti Gtc. Lharata and Udbhata 
included dhvani in Paryayokti. So did Rndra. Vara ana included it in 
Vakrokti, which he defined as * suggestion founded on sirailarit). But 
with these writers, the suggested sense (vyanjita) Was ancillary iO the 
expressed (vacya). 

805- According to AnandaVARDHANA Dhvani is supreme in 
characterising good poetry. Dhvani literally means suggestion. The poet 
expresses an idea in a sentence and to the readers' mind flashes an idea 
not actually expressed by the words, but implied or suggested by then. 
Dhvani is the result of the function vyanjana, as opposed to abhidhu 
or laksana. Dhvani is the soul, Gunas like madhurya, ojas &c. are the 
properties of the soul of poetry, as bravery is the property of the human 
mind, and Alankaras are ornaments which enhance the charm of poetry, 
as ornaments of gold set off a person's beauty. Poetry is classed under 
three heads, Dhvani, where the suggested sense is prominent, Giuu- 
bhujavyangya, where it is not prominent and Citra where it is not 
manifest. 

806. The Dhvani theory was not applauded by all. There were 
still the admirers of Rasa. Pratiharknduraja wrote Laghuv^ti on 
Udbhata. He said that phvani was implied in Alankaras like siesa, rasavat 
and pnryayokta, and reiterated that rasa was the soul of poetn. He 
differed from Bharaaha in refusing to include Rasas among Alankaras : 

(i) I 

(ii) m&t sffaffqcm l 

II 

kg I 

807. Bkattanayaka was a devout follower ofBharata. Starting 
from Bhara|aV explanation of bhava, vibhava &c. he said that besides 
abhidha, which is the only operating function in Vedas and Sastras. 
there are two other functions bhavak$va and bhojakajva in aH kavya, 
dpA t or sravya, from which emanates the aesthetic pleasure in the 
minds of audience. 

Bhoja thought it was good.poetry, if it was free from blemishes nud 
if it had the merit of gutfa, aiankara and rasa. 

808. Dhananjaya and Duanika did not recognise dhvani at 
all. pbanika answered criticisms of Bhaitanffyaka's views and hold 
that Ta^phryasakti, desire for expression and understanding “ not <. nly 
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makes the hearer understand the meaning of the sentence but also 
actuates him to act according to the sense of the sentence, not only to 
make the reader or the spectator understand the vibhuva, etc., from the 
poetry, but also to act accordingly. This activity is nothing but the 
enjoyment of the aesthetic pleasure. Thus the poetry becomes 
Bhavaka of the Rasasvada through the Tatparyasakti, and therefore, 
no dhvani or vyanjanavptfi as the chief function of the poetry is 
necessary. The connection between the Kavya and Rasa according to 
Dhanika is Bbavyabbavakabbfiva and not Vyangyavyanjakabhava ns 
formulated by the Dhvani school. This kind of connection according 
to him is different from the Janyajanakabbava as held by the Naiya- 
yikas (Asntkaryavadins) because rasas already exist in an appreciative 
mind in the form of permanent moods (Bhavayat^). ,, Dhananjaya 
did not adopt santa as a rasa. 

809 I'he theory of Dhvani however soon gained prominence and 
obtained recognition. Abhinavagupta’s erudition gave fresh vigour to 
ii and his Locana stands as it were an original treatise on Dhvani. But 
the theory was again assailed with vehemence. Kuntaka in his 
Vakroktijivita said dhvani was included in Vakrok^i. Mahimabh atta 
did not brook the insolence against logicians and in a mood of revenge 
set up his theory Anumana or Kdvydnumiti. In his Vyaktiviveka, lie 
ait erupted to demolish the various theories of poetics and said that 
anumana or inference was all-pervasive and in it was embraced dhvani 
or whatever was attributed to it. 

810 - Vidyadhara was a follower of Anandavardhana. He refuted 
the views of Bbamaha and others who denied dhvani, pbvanyabhava- 
vadins. He refers to Bhamaba and Rudrata and Mahima as Antar- 
bhifvavadins viz. dhvani is comprehended in gupa and alankara and 
is not different from anumana, and to Bhatta Lollata as DirghavySpara- 
7.idin, viz., the expressive power of words reaches very far like that 
of arrows. 

811, By the time of Mammata, Dhvani attained a firm stand, 
but the e .rlier theories of alankara, rasa and riti were still in the field 
for I-hoja end his erudite circle gave them prominence. Mammata 
therefore thought it prudent to define poetry in more comprehensive 
terms, keeping phvani as the foremost quality and appending .to it the 
essentials of alankara and r;<sa, with a better recognition, “Mammata 
was influenced by Vumana (Ilf. although Mammata considered 

gun a s as primary attributes of rasas and only secondarily of letters, To a 
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he was influenced by the alankara school, as he allows a 
Kavya to be devoid of alankaras in a few cases. However, Bhamaha’s 
Vakrokti does appear in Kavyaprakasa under the narco of Praudh.pkuV* 
Being as it were a compromise of the existing theories, without giving 
tip the accepted superiority of Dhvani all the same, Mammata’s views 
have been considered the perfectest theory of poetry and during these 
long centuries they have not lost their appreciation. In the mode of 
exposition and in the classification of the subject, his work has been 
the standard and many rhetoricians of repute thought it a merit in them 
to compose commentaries on Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa, though they 
expressed their views in independent treatises on poetics. Except in 
the way of further illustrations, 1 * newer definitions and keener classi¬ 
fications the science of poetry as described by Mamraata has remained 
unaffected. 

812. The views of different rhetoricians have thus been summed 
up by Ruyyaka in his Alankarasarvasva: 

?? ff wiwsmcw 5r?frwm>r wwr- 

l <n?r ft— 

’ ffa w#i f§:ftw *TW4t qft<TTfo<T t: l 

i s&srr 3 *4444 jrar44Hf q#ffr l wra$Pf»sre?t 3 w«r- 
^rf^^wTrfg^Tr!): I Nfatwrft twfiwmcsfrccw wfta&t 1 

I ¥w< *ir%- I 

irrw: I ftTwriN 

%l: ! t&WgfTCT -WRwRt 4l g 4Wi 444 I 

$M 3 tf%S 4 ; 4 r 3 I s 4 rcrc«?f 5 n«n«r •4 «r sfctit I ^fa'^Rsmutsw q 
m: I asrfo ntfra; sgroRW 1 34* - 

44443; f4W4?4t * 4 ft!i 4 s= 4 : ? 4 l?rt: I % 4 <$gt^Ri 4 r% 5 4 : jfrft<T ^1*4 «r 

nir%refS 44 t 4 «p§t I 

3 ^’^W***? 4?st45Tr*344'!*4 «*nrn^3- 

«s*!3fc4$SR4 -'3rqm% 4141 * 454 ^ 1 

ttf#TR4r trmwrrt^f aim: srrepfcr i%»m%4T4cf4r$f4: 1 
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^■'^y «qRft;rc: ^rcTCT 3 fe^rr?T^H R-wtfi °??q 'qqqqrqqrrq^qrftqqCT 

sqrqrrc?q ^ qrqqrqcqrwqr^ qpfq4&q =q z^- 
<H?q 3®Fro5fr?rq^^w qrqRqntsm^qwqrqrwR fosqRraqrq I 

qg sqi%;f^tm?r qr^q qqrqqrq qfct R#qqr jqs^srgqfrrsfcrar- 
qwqqq; qgr^crqcfrqiTRq w qrqrRqg^qrwqrqrqqiftqrfiTqRq; il 

Alankurcisarvasva , Bombay Edn , 3-13. 


813. Samudradandha in his commentary on AlankarasarvaSva 
has another classification of these poetical theories, ( TSS , p. 4) into 
five schools : 

I? tefijsr qrs?i4r qqsqq | 

m% wgqq sqjqreg^ sq^qg#* %% qq: q&rr: i 
5>qqs«R5$rar gqq'r qra Ipq^q i 
flq'rqsfq wqfqqrq^w mJTf.xqq qfq qqq i 

fRr q'qg q^qrq feftqr qrafcf, gRtfr qrrfoaTrfaq- 

qwq, q^qt *Tsqrq%q, tqq 3uq ; qqqqq n 

sqirffq^TRtwqq^qqqiqq^: fq^RqqqgqqiFq? faqR^qq ^teqiq;, 
qfq:?q qqq^ ; "q qijrtnq q<qrj: I 

qf jRqwg ^rfiwq jR r qrq <isi q%w"t^«ffqqi q qstqgtmgqjqrq: |i 

Vamanacarya (Ini. Kavyaprakasa, p. 24) thus summarises the views 
briefly : 

gqHTRgtfTr ^qrq'r qqsqiqi% qrqqqqq I 
aiqRnqqfq^f^mqqf ql qrqfafa tRqxqqir I 
qqqq irare’-qqq; I 

rcqfq 3 °rrcjqRRrq<q qrqq qqsqfaft tfraqqq I 

gqf^prctffrRRqq: flrpsqrSraiW $Rqwkf qpH^qq I 
fqqfq gqr&qq^qtffofiqqq; qtqq qtsqforcr qt^qq'fqqq i 
RTTfqngrqq ffisqfaft srt-qrqfqqqq I 
qqqq ^qqrqtf^qqq I 

^rqrqm qqrqat qrqftrq qfsqqq l 
?qofrqr4 r -ffeqrqq5.?T 5 q: q^qfofcr qqqrqqqq i 
w* -m qffq q.rqmfcr Rfetwgqqq; i 
?qR5qR’|Ti 9 n%«wqq qr w^wra %?fqftqqqq; 1 
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e following extracts from P. V. Kane’s ‘ Outlines of History of 
tankara Literature 9 (/A, XLI. 124, 204) will he of interest : 


“ The most ancient basis of classification appears to have been 
very simple. Figures of speech were divided into two classes : those 
that depend for their charm on words alone and those in which the 
beauty is seen in the sense alone. This division of the figures of 
speech is the only one that is found in ancient writings on Alankara. 
Bharata does not speak of it in his Natya-Sastra. Dandin tacitly 
recognizes it, inasmuch as he treats of Arthalankaras in the second 
Parichcheda and of Sabdalankaras in the third. Both Bhamaha and 
Udbhata do not explicitly divide Alankaras into, two varieties, but they 
seem to have held the twofold division in mind, for Bhamaha first speaks 
of Anuprasa and Yamaka and then of figures that are regarded by all 
as Alankaras of Artha. Udbhata similarly speaks of Punaruktavada- 
bhasa and Anuprasa first and then of Arthalamkaras. Vamana speaks 
of Sabdalamkaras in the fourth Adhikarana (1st Adhyaya) of his work 
and of Arthalamkaras in the second and third Adhyayas of the same 
Adhikarana. Rudrala, Mammata, Ruyyaka and most subsequent writers 
recognise this twofold division of figures of speech. 


Some writers, however, propose a division which is a little more 
elaborate. Alankaras, according to them, are either of Sabda, or of 
Artha, or of both. Bhoja in his Sara c v dikanthabharana enumerates 
twenty-four Alamkaras of each. It is worthy of note that he regards 
Upama, Rupaka, etc., as Alamkaras of both Sabda and Artha (and not 
of artha alone, as said by almost all other writers). 


The number of Sabdalamkaras has never been very large. Most 
writers, such as Dandin, Bhamaha, Udbhata, speak of two or thiee. 
The largest number is that mentioned by Bhoja, viz., 24. The ancient 
works of Alamkara paid a good deal of attention to Sabdalamkaras, 
but as critical insight grew, the Alamkaras of words dwindled into in¬ 
significance. 


Unlike Sabdalamkaras, the number of Arthalamkaras has generally 
been large and has been subject to grea. fluctuations. We may safely 
affirm that as a general rule, the more ancient a writer is, the fewer is 
the number of figures treated of by him. Bharata speaks of only four 
Alamkaras. Dandin, Bhatti, Bhamaha, Udbhata and Vamana treat of 
from thirty to forty figures. Mammata speaks ot more than sixty, while 
Ruyyaka adds a few more. The Chandraloka (13th century) sneaks of 
a hundred figures of speech, to which the Kuvalayanauda adds about a 
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score more. This is ihe highest number known to us ; jagannatha 
prefers a smaller number of figures, although he is later than the 
author of Kuvalayananda. If for some slight difference a different 
figure of speech were to be defined there would be no end of figures, 
as remarked bv Dandin. 


In the ancient writers there is no basis of division. Dandin, 
Bhamaha, Yamana and Udbhata give no classification of the figures of 
sense. They generally first speak ofUpama and some other Alamkaras 
based upon it and the rest are treated of at random ; e,g„ Dandin puts 
Vibhavana between Vyatireka and Samasokti. It is Rudrata who first 
gives a fourfold division of Arthalamkaras. Mammata seems to have 
had in view no scientific basis of division. The AJanikara-Sarvasva 
gives first of all, the figures based upon Aupamya (resemblance); then 
those based upon Virodha (contradiction) ; then those based upon 
Srinkhala (chain), such as lvaranamala, Maladipaka, Kkavali; then the 
figures based upon Tarka-Nyaya, Kavya-Nyaya and Loka-Nyaya ; (hen 
the figures based upon the apprehension of a hidden sense ; and lastly 
based upon the combination of figures such as Samkara and Sansrishti. 
t he Ekavali, the Prapaparudriya and the Sahityadarpana generally 
follow the classification. Jagannatha also speaks of figures based upon 
Aupamya, Virodha and Srinkhala. From Kavyalinga downwards he 
docs not mention any express basis of classification but appears to have 
followed in the main the Alamkara-Sarvasva.” 


MINIS 


CHAPTER XXIV 




Alankara 

814. Alankara-Sutras. Every science, Sastra, in India has its 
sutra, vTttl and Bhdsya * So has Alankarasastra. Sauddhodani is 
mentioned by Kesava as an author of Alankarasutras, 1 and it was on 
the Karikas of Sauddhodani that Kesava commented in his Alankara- 
sekhara.® Maramata’s KavyaprakiU i have been considered, mostly in 
Bengal, as embracing the original Bharata’s Alankarasutras, on which 
Mamraata wrote a vrtti called Kavyaprakasa. 8 Baladeva Vidyabhufctna 
took these Karikas as BKaratasutras and wrote his commentary on them 
Suhityakaumudi in the ISth century. 4 Bharata, it is said to the contrary, 
wrote surras relating to rasa etc., in natya and not sQtras for Alankara, 
but these sutras are but rarely preseived in the extant Natyasaf^ra. 5 
Panini mentions Nalasutras of Silalin : 

(IV. iii. 10.) 

(IV. iii. 11. 

Alankarasutras of unknown authorship have^ been commented upon 
by Sohhakara in his Akmkararatnakara.® Sobhakara was son of 

2. See S. K. De, SP. t, 2Gi, 

!). 8a says Commentary Vivuratn: f-Tf^r fftT^fcT I ;«<T- 

iftsriftar sr sqsrf^cr, rr^^ftcrr ??r ftiRfa 

il 

Several other authors call these Karikas * surras ’ : 

i HlfcsWrf-MaheJma. 

ii 5|55Tm^ ^PR^miqW^^^-BhimaEcna. 

iii ^l^fl^Kfflft<i^-Vaidyan5ilia 

iv f^RRI: Oovinda Thakkura. 

v H<k ^f^-NagojlblmUa. 

i **srr°ii irwgsfraq^cu^i ffflfrt umw( | 

®wnf ^ft J i'Ji5rrr%Rf ^ il 

5 . «. g . il 

6. BKR t Ap. oxxviii. 
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Trayisvaramisra and lived about the 12lh century A.D. He is quoted 
by Jagannatha. These sufcras have been extracted and illustrated by 
Yaaaskara in his Devistotra, a poem of devotion, \asaskara was a 
poet of Kasmir. 1 On account of ill-health, he spent much of his time 
at the sanatorium 9 on the hill Pradyumna and there on the spot held 
sacred on account of the final ascent of King Pravara to Heaven in 
bodily form, he composed his Devistotra. 8 


there are again Kavyalankarasufras on which Vamana wrote 
his own Vrtti and Ruyyaka’s Alankarasutra on which Mankha wrote 
Vftti Alankarasarvasya. Jayaratha mentions an Alankaravartika in his 
commentary on Alankarasarvasva (p. 71) : 


s^fcr l w— 

g ^ m srr^r on =r ll 

I 3R^f ^OT^rajfiwifct% 
ll 

815. Bhamaha was the son of Rakrila Gomin. Maskari was 
probably his son. 4 From the word Gomin and from the salutation to 
Sarva Sarvagna at the commencement of his work it has been said he was 
a Buddhist. Camjra in his grammar mentions Gomin as a termination 
of respect® The epithets Sarva and Sarvagna have been used for 
various divine incarnations without limitation. Bhamaha's reverence to 
the Hindu pantheon® and his elegant references to heroes of Ramayana, 7 
Mahabharata 8 and Furanas® indicate more properly his Vedic persua¬ 
sion. This surmise is supported by Bhamaha’s scathing criticism of 
Buddhist theory of Anyapoha. 40 


1. PR, 1.12. 

2 This health resort is mentioned in Raj. HI. C45. 

B. PR, I. 77 (whore the sut;.is are all extracted). 

4. He sa^-s ao in his commentary on Gautama-Dhavmasntta. 

6 sirmn. I 

6. JIDF’T I 

1. II. 35; III. II. 33, 3G; IV. 21, 28; V, 44 
8, III. 7 ; V. 36, 33, 41, 42, 49. 

3. III. 5, 49 ; V. 39. 

10. VI. ie, 17. 
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)n the relative priority of Bhamaha and Dandin, there has been 
divergence of opinion. 1 2 3 4 But the assertiveness of pandin’s expression 
of dissent in relation to views of Bhamaha on particular topics indi¬ 
cates his posteriority. It is possible that Bhamaha was an elder con¬ 
temporary of Dandin and Bhamaha was an author whose opinions were 
then fresh in the minds of the readers which Dandin thought ought to 
be controverted before they gained a place of honor. 8 

From illustrations 8 of Alankaras and from their number and signifi¬ 
cance it is conjectured that Bhatti came after Bhamaha. 


If Dandin flourished about the biginning of the 7th century, Bhfi- 
maha can bo safely placed in the 6th century A.D.* 

Bhamaha composed his Kavyalankara 5 * * after an investigation of the 
thoughts of good poets for the instruction of the virtuous : 

JlfarT II VI. 64. 


and the making of faultless poetrv facilitates the pursuit of the Puru- 

1. For details of arguments about the priority of BhSmaba to Dandin, see 
Tr»veclc H introduction to PnUaparudraya?obhu-hana, 11. Rangaebarya’s Introduction to 
Kavyadarsa, Anantacharya in Brahmavadin (1911), R. Narnsimhacharya, hid. Ant. 
XLI. 20 and Mcdepalli Venkataramanacharya’s History of Alanhurasaitra (in Telugu). 
Tarunav§caspa$i, in bis commentary on Kavyadarsa (I. 29 ; II. 235-7 ; IV, 4) dis¬ 
tinctly says that Dandin criticises Bhamaha See 8. K. De’s SP , I. 45-62. Fora 
contrary opinion, see P. V Kane, JRAS, (1808) 545,; 1A, XLI. 12-98 ; Patbak, 
JPHAS, XX1I1. 19 ; IA, XLI. 222 ; M. T Narasiinba Ay pan gar. JRAS , (li.05) 585 , 
Barnett, JRAS (1905) 841 ; D. T. Tafcaoarya, Int. to Edn. While BhamrJja mentions 
that Upam5 should not be divided iDto s< veral categories as NindcparuS, Prafomso- 
pamS, etc., and that all such varieties -hould come under samauyaguna, these scholars 
sec in it a criticism of Dandin’s long list of varieties of Upama. 

2. See A. Rangasami Sarasvati, JMy t III. 6S2. 

3. For the list of Alankaras illustrated in Canto X, see JRAS , (1922), 830 el sur 

On this question there is a difference of opinion. See para 13 suira. 

4. Clauapathi Sastri, in hid introduction to Svapnavfi vadutta (TSS, No. 15 
p. XXIV), places Bhamaha far earlier than KSlida and iu he 1st century B.C. See 

HI. 36 and I, 43, where references to KSUUJasa’s Raghu\am^.i, XVi. 7, 8 and Idegha, I. 
are indicated. S. K. De, (SP, I 49) places him in 7-8 century A P 

Printed by K. P. Trivedi, as appendix to 1 ’=aJSparudrayaiobhu v a (USS ); 

Ed. by P. V, NsgonaihataHri witn (ran* lab \ Tar jcre; Fd. D. T. Tatacrryn with 

Vrjti, Trivadi, Tanjore. 
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sarthas and leads on to pleasure and celebrity. His instruction for 
choice of words and their disposition is an enchanting instance of his 
aesthetics : 


sirsr stfir 

'4% srroi I 

urarcw m\ wrg t%R *n®i 

a&sRrrJraMq n i. 59 . 

His humility is in keeping with his dignity and he leaves his 
homage to the Goddess of Poetry unmindful of his deserts : 

* ^sRRRgqTf^i Rf^.f ■qiRTW^r r%s srcfrqt (?) I 
^arwni =*r irrc^ri aRrsrimftr % ?rwrhr tl iv. 51 . 

In six chapters, he deals with six topics, Kavyasarfra, Alnnkara, 
Dosa, Nyaya and Subdaguddhi. His veneration for Panini is supreme 
and his description of the Ocean of Vyakarana reminds us of the 
garlands of metaphors which is Valmiki’s peculiar glory : 

*JRP3PR 'TFTRff I 

sn^yrrfSFP’wrs <RRH5f8*S**t 11 

sfiTtisrft^qpoRimi famfacrq 1 

li 

3R: || VI. 1-3. 

Here is Vfdmiki’s description of tlie sky as an ocean : 

er ^qfga: i f > gr^qsmjef gqtj 1 

II 

!P%T?rfiR ®ir|ctffpi?wfq l 

qrrqdngrs'f'i iqTcfrsttfsBifociq; II 

$3rr trrecUTfci%Rrf?q l 
i < # TTq*Tr o i : iq II 

Ramayana, V. 57, 1-4. 

By his assertive expression and courageous criticism he displays 
the ardour of his study and the range of his learning He di sapproves 
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as unnatural and improbable of the use of inanimate objects as messen¬ 
gers of love and the story of the capture of Vajsaraja by the lure of a 
false elephant. He condemns the Sphota iheorists with disdain: 


w>: I! VI. 12. 

The illustrations are all Bhamaha’s except where he quotes ex¬ 
pressly from other authors. He says : 

^ filfr JFRFdr: Wg 3PF5fFd: I II. 96. 

Bhamaha is called the founder of Alankara school. According to 
him Vakrokji is the character of poetry ; 

q>f%?rr <irs?5fRrsqqr forr II n. 85. 

1 his verse of Bhiiruaha has been quoted by later writers,, aad 
Bhantaha also states it in other words.* 

tr*rnT55?ra: i—i. 36 . 

3Rri ^r*fascjrr%f55fm 1 —v. 66. 

And Abhinavagupta thus explains it: 

^ (^mii st-^rtfp'iq 

gfRFcWfc; ' (?) 

It cannot therefore be said that Bhamaha was an opponent of the 
existence of Phvani, though indeed Mallinatha called him I)hvanya- 
bhavavadin. 

Anandavardhana appreciates Bhumaha’s views : 

wq ?Fir qjrfi ‘ for ipfa r • 

Rmrasirt 

^sf^S^qc^r I (Bora. Edn. P. 207-8). 

Ruyvaka thus sums up Ilham a ha’s views : 

r't fmr.5:i{Tfr^rjrijiTq(y<^qr55f(r^r: qcfrqgr^w^ 

Among the authors and works meuti >a,.>-J by Bhamaha are NYa-..,- 
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kara, Medhavin, 1 * Sakhavardhana, 3 Ratnaharana, Ramasarman’s Acyu- 
tottara, 3 Asmakavamsa and Rajamitra. 

It is a matter of controversy whether this Nyasakara was Jinendra- 
buddhi. 4 Namisadhu mentions Medhavin as a writer on Alankara and 
adds 

m q sqqiqrqfe ssrft qrqrc ffe q^ra=%qrfqjpi.fcrras 3 iq w few 
sRdrfaqqtra**rfr faq^qrsqrcsqfefe Hwtqur^qr.-, I 


Medhavin is probably indentical with Medhavi Rudra, whom Raja- 
sekhara instances as a poet born blind and one of the three Kalidasas 
(Kalidasatrayi) mentioned by Rajasekara. The Lexicon Trikandasesa 
gives it as a synonym of Kalidasa. 

Ramasarma’s poetry is thus described : 

3i;n*TR#qnfrcr qnq^qqqiWr I 
srtfeqq ?ir aftdr I! n. 10. 

Sukhavardana’s verse is fine : 

bKqf^n^q nsr qfan i 

3 Tr^q?qiriqr fq qrft«rr?r feqbfcrm: qRtmrs^rfi; 11 n. 47. 

and the same verse is quoted anonymously by Namisadhu und Mam- 
mata. 

On the style of Asmakavamsa there is this comment: 

33 qw^rrre; tqiffefe I I. 33. 


From Rajamitra, there is an instance taken to illustrate the figure 
samahita : 

1. n qa dqqrqtqMTHqqn^fTKfrr: l 1.40. 

2 His verse: 

ftcqfjTfsnfeq <ra sfcrr: to 1 

srr^q^nndr qrfewr: fcrmra: qftqrwrsqff: « n. 47 . 

is quoted to illustrate tbe fault Asarubhava, 

3. Hie verse: 

qqrdqwr; qqqiqgfef *Rfifefq q^rq 1 

^qqwsrfevrq m-. II11. 57. 

ie iostanccJ io>- eqqfe 3lfeqqq;qq I 

4. On this see K. B. Pafchak'fl Bkamaha's attacks on JinendrfibUtfdhi (JBRAS, 
XXIII. 18); P. V. Kane, Bhcmaba , Bhasa and Magha (ibid. 91) and Kb P. Trivei, 
(IA, XLIII, 204, 207). 
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*ror%d w ^r%wi%rrq; I 

qpcffai grrsew ll in. 10. 

Bhamaha refers to Nanda and Canakya thus ; 

refo qwi m: ll—m. 13. 



Bhamaha has been honoured in the history of poetics as an Acarya 
of antiquity and renown. Vidyanatha wrote 

<3P% I 

Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Vamana and Mammata and 
others quote his views and verses with distinction, 

Udbhata’s gloss, Bhamahavivarana, is now lost. 1 

In the prefatory eulogies to his commentary on Kavyaprakasa 
Bhatta Gopala wrote : 

f^r *rnr 11 


Is it possible that Bhatlanayaka also composed a commentary on 
Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara, as Udbhata did? 

It is suspected that Bhilmaha wrote a later work on rhetoric, with 
greater completeness, for we have in Rasikarasayanain, 0 which goes 
under his name, an elaborate treatment in seven, parakaranas of all 
topics embraced in poetics. The exposition of the Natyalaukaras of 
Bharata is partic ularly good. But a distinction must be made between 
the Karikas and the Vpttis. If these K/irikas could have been the 

1, In his commentary on Udbhata’s KavyalankaraR&ngraha PmtihSren&u^'j* 
say 8, 

ft&TlfrficHjtfr ^ JfBTff<m°T iJiRWP? q«T ^IWd.-. 

Abhinavagupja in his Locana (p. 10) says: 

wfq ! 

Homacantjra iu bis KSvyal mkaracud3mani (p. 110) says: 

dwrjife^trrfrl 5°iR5spR»? g# wr<r?'i * 3 f«rrgr ‘ir^THq I 

auJ Buyyaisg j a Alank3rasarvasva (p, 183) i ya : 

^ ^ dRf JTTff^r I 

=qf5^55 ¥ 3r | 

2. Mys. 303. 
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work of Bhamaha. Vrtti must have been anonymously written later 
than the 12lh century A.D., for it mentions Kavyaprakasa and Bhava- 
prakasa and quotes Malatimadhava. 

In spite of the attempts of scholars to get at a complete manus¬ 
cript of Bbamaha’s work, it is still suspected that these editions are not 
yet the last word. For instance in Locana, Abhinavagupta writes : 




But in the extent editions, we see only one verse delineating the 
Love for Devas: 

w f'RJRrcrnrsd mi I 
3R 3r w strar rPt 35133 I 
sRraqqr gq; II—hi. 5. 

There is an indication that Bhamaha wrote also a work on metrics. 
Raghavabhatta in his commentary on Sakun^ala quotes : 

qrw: q q l 

4 44 33 f%3r: iHRrrar ’mtsfa 3r II 


er: w ?it spr c5s«f r%?r4 q: gw 3 : 

rfTfq % qwwr ^ir jst I 

mtat sr fqami wm q 9^ m 3« 

% q: 93 3: 93% II 


% awf m 315 !W««( 55% sr? 5<3 m %3 
srwn?4 ?et &3 ffewrt 3 a;: sRwjfe qj^rfct l 
43 % %5 9 *313 (?) 

tmr€f 333% 3=3fa =3 93*5 3($m3r 9WS33 || 

And if these two authors are identical, this work on metrics 
appears to be an extensive treatise on the topic. 

Here are some fine specimens of Bhamaha’s poetry : 

31 * 3 ^ 33^4 ?ps. vRqrroft I 

333 333 93 11 m. 40. 
afSl^Sf 3S5R- ; m 51Tt%W I 

$tsr qfqlsjf44 mi 11 vi, 64 . 
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a^ncsnrciqr^i qr^Tcfr^ ra*Trag: II n. 92. 


q55rajf?rc5JrnRjr^f55c?3r^?3»i?7^r^r: 

^if^rf^T^rwwtr^'Cfcrrf r47r<mctRr 

*-t% ’T^n : iTrr%;5rf%fg^m'n:5®l g$rfag II v. 6s. 

ffgrr ?rfr «wnircr wsar ?r?t | 

frfw cT3T^r-ct i%7^rl 77: II VI. 47. 
•3ir4T5rvrr^75P7[4T4R^ug^ 777 I 

’ir sofcr l®7r?fTwr7frR'jfr: 'll u. 94 . 

816. Dandins Knvyadarsa, 1 2 3 4 5 * in four parts, is a standard trea¬ 
tise on poetics anil belongs to the school, for which riti or style is the 
.anil, of poetry. It deals with only two styles Gaud! (learned) and 
\ aidarbbi (simple) but allows intermediate types. The first part treais 
of the nature of poetry and classification of poems, the second and third 
parts with figures of speech and poetical devices and the fourth part 
with the faults of poetry. It refers to Setubandha* and quite often 
differs from opinions must probably of Bhamaha.* Very soon it attain¬ 
ed great eminence and as early as the eighth century A.D. it was 
copied in .he Kanarese work on Alankiira, Kavirajamargavijaca of 
Amoghavarpa or Nrpatunga. 

1 b ere a re commentaries on Kavyadarsa by Vadighanghaladeva * 

1 Ed. by Prcmaeaudm Tarkavagko, [Bib . Ini.). F/t. by Bohtllnok fr-iglil) 
with German translation by Jibananda (Calcutta). Tr. in English (Foona). Oa 
AgasboV doubt ou tho identity of tho authors of K ivySdursi and Daiakum3rr,earita 
See lA t XLlV 07 ; S. K. Do, Bharavi and Dandin , (IHQ, I). 

2. The four vibhagas (parts) aro oallod mSrga arthSlamkara, 8ab431amk5ra and 
dosa, 

3. K5vyad:uia, I 34 ; also to*a work called Kalaparicoheda. 

4. Oa the relative priority of Bhamaha and Dandin, gee rara 815 smjra. S. k, 
Do, A ttote < Avantisn*; larikvtha in relai j n to Bhamaha and Dandin. IRQ III 
396. 

5. tv! vifch not and translation by V. Krishnamachari.ir and V, HanumAnta- 
c-hariar, M. drr . TG, III. 3928 ; SKG } hi,, 270. 

Bch T h0k ‘° 18 a 00 PP er P latn grant of Ganga King MSr&siraha dated 963 A.D. to a Jain 
.192lV* r ^ Un ^ 3rya wb 'had the title “ Vadighangbalabhafcfea ” (See 7 ?ijs. Arch. R'p. 

. . C0 ^ f-bis.pt.ifc and u other platn-H arc »\ .- n ibed by R. > i.visimincArya in 

ai8 paper The Wenteru G.mgas Qf Talkad/’ published m the JI. Mythic Sooiefey, 
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Tarunavacaspali, 1 2 S. K. Belvalkar and N. B. Raddi, 9 10 by Premacandra, 8 
by Jibananda,® by Harinatba son of Visvesvara,® by Narasimba, Bbagl- 
ratba and VijaySnanda, 9 by Visvanatha,* by Tribbuvanacandra, 8 by 
'{’rbaranata Bhima, 9 by Krjnakinkara I arkavagisa Bbattacary 4 * * * a, 3 by 
Mallinatba, son of Jagannatba, 11 12 and (bree anonymous. 1 ' 


Bangalore. Ganga geneology from Konganivarmaito Marasimhadeva (Satyavakya) is 
given there.* See Eh IV. 141; Mys. Arch. Rep. 1919; Ep. Car. X, Kolar 90. 
In commenting upon Kavyadarsa, II. 979, he says 

m (3T?) ?fcr m . 

and that verse is fromSKerahivamsakavya. In mentioning previous rhetoricians (1. 2) 
ho names Brabmadatta, Nandiswami etc. Ho refers to Kusuinamanjari an Akhya- 
yika. Rangacarya and Agashe read RajavarmaH and he referring to Rajasundara- 
varman alias Narasimhavarman II of Kanci whose titles Kalakala Dandin i9 said to 
have alluded t j in Kavyadarfo (III. 50) Mah5varana (Ibid IV. 25) is said to be a from 
referring to the royal token of Calukya Pulakcsin II. S. K. Be, {SP, I. 55) says 
“ But the passage under discussion looks like a reference to a legendary rather than a 
comtemporary prince and as Pische.il suggested the entire verse 278 may have been 
taken d'rectly from a work relating to history.” 

1 Ed. Madras, by M. Rangacharya with an introduction. DC, XXII. 8(335. 
TiruuavScaspati and Vadighanghala say in their commentriry on I. 29, II 235 and 
IV i that Dandin there criticises Bbamaha. TaronavScaspati quot- s Bhoja and the 
Jain poet Has^imalla and is quoted in an anonymous Subb a tits sangraha , probably of 
the 15th century. Poet Hastimalla referred to by him is probably the Jain dramatist 
(See S. K. Be, SP, II. 72). The name is given as DharmavScaspati in Opp. 2581- 

2. Ed. BSS, Bombay. 

3. Printed, Calcutta. 

4. Printed, Calcutta. 

5 Ed. Madras. DC, XXII. 8633. It is called Ilrdayangama. In the commen¬ 
tary on I. 2, it is stated that before Dandin, KSsyapa and Vararuoi bad written works 
on Alaukara and KalidS&a had produced his poem. The second anonymous common- 
f JU .y i s extant only to the 1st Paricchcda and seems to bo an ancient work. This quotes 
the first verse of Pra|i'agandharayaua. For the third, see Mitra, 297 ; CSC , 
VII. 21. 

c. PP, VI. 30 (Bod. 20G). He was son of Vtfvadhara and wrote a commentary 
on SarasvaUkantbiibharnna He cites KcSiVamisia. 

7 CC, I. 102. Nr. imha was the son of OodSdhara and grandson of K rsnaforma. 

8. Haraptasad Sastri’s report (189G-00) and Haraprasad Sastri’s Notices, second 
Beriefl. i-iv. He was a Jiin and was also known as Vadisimha. 

9. Hall's Index, G3. 

10. ICC, No. 1497. 

11. CC, II. 20, Ho is referred to by Visvesvara in AlankSrakaustabha (69), Ho 
is different from Kolacala Mallinatba. 

12. CC, I. 103:. Opp. 411J 
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17 Dhannakirti is an old writer on Alankara, He was a 
Buddhist philosopher. 1 He commented on pjngnaga’s Pramanu- 
samuccaya and wrote several other works, on Buddhistic philosophy.* 
Iiis Buddhamrvannstotra is a short poem of devotion. Quotations in 
the anthologies show his exquisite poetry. 8 


818. Bauddhas&ngati. though not now extant, is pr Tably 
alluded to by Subandhu in lib Vasavadatba 4 It is quoted by Ana ml a- 
vardhana 5 and Ksemendra. 0 


According to Taranatha, 7 Dhannakirti lived in the time of the 
Tibetan King Stron-tsan-Gamp>>, who was born in 617 A.P. and 
reigned 629-698 A.D.® and if pinguaga flourished in. the 5th or Olh 
century A.D.® it may be safe, apart from difference of opinion, to say 


1. Aulrechb, ISt , XVI 204 ; ZD MG, XXVII. 41 ; CC, I. 268. He is quoted in 
the Sdmdarsinasangraha (I. 5). See also BU t (1897) xx. 

2. For a full list of his works, gee Thomas, Kav. 48-9. 

3. Bstocl, foil, 222. 

4. UajpsEdn. 235 and preface 10 : On this Siva- 

rSmasays rTBT See also R V. Krishuaraarhaviar, 

Int. to Vasa, xxxii; K. T. Telang, JJMAS, XVllL IIS; K. B. Pathak, JBRAS, 
XVm. 88; h. Hr Gray, Int. to Vasa. Levi denies this allusion (Bulletin do V Pole 
Frfcnoise T Extreme Orient, III. 45). Thu Tube.an Tanjur does not mention this work. 

5. For quotations in the anthologies, geo Peterson, Subh. 4G-48 ; F. V\ • Thomas, 
Kav. 48-50. 

See for instance in SDK, II 141 : 


strfaHWfci- =j?rfcj fv'iPs ^wsfqr i 
fSSfcsr: iRRr# qqq: il 

6. See Peternou, JBRAS, XV t. 46-8, 171-3. 

7. History of Buddhism, 

8. Dingnaga'a date is fixed at 5th or Gth century (see para 17 note ..nd 

Pbarmakirji must be at 1 *ast- half a ceutury later. 

There is a tradition that at the instance of Bana, Bhatta K.irayaiya secretly studied 
under a Buddhist monk and after learning the secrets of tbeir leaching vanquished 
Dharmakitfci, then they became f lends and jointly composed the grammatical work 
H’lpSvatSra (Ed. Madras). This would make BSna, Bhatta NarSyana and Bharmakirti 
eoutemporar iec. 

9. Burnell’s Preface to SSmavidba.ua CtShma^a, v. B. Fathak, (3 DU AS, 

XVIu. 8 i.T6ing calls himselfftrnoAkltti (MaxMulle . 

•% 210 and LI, MX. 319 and Takakusu’s Translation of iTi-mg’s, .4 r<corH of thr 
Du ! ;..r rvliyi n, iv < r. Bfeq and the v. -uraey of the translation di.-putr 1 (ere >J ■ GAS, 

XVm. 140). St aho Ji lV . 141 a ad rx 149, 316 ; iv. T. Tcl.m:, (JUDAS, XHI t- 
149) crt)s o jonl.ion i. t>fact that Stbu.un-»M who was a 'onb-mpoiwy oi Mom- 
kir|i (MaxMullor, -IntH*, 305) died soim considerable lime befo- e 597 A.D. if A, VI. 9). 
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Dhnrraakirti nourished in the last quarter of (he Cth and the early 
part of 7th century A.D. 

819. Vamaoa was a poet of the Court of King Jayaplda of 
Kasmir (779-819 A.D.) 1 and having migrated later to the Court of 
the RaStrakuta King Jagattunga known as Govinda 111 (704-813 A.D,) 
he became also a member of his Council.* From the invocatory 
verses in bis works, it is inferred that in religion he favoured Buddhism 
and Nainism. A.bhinavagupta refers to Vamana’s views as having been 
alluded to by Anandavardhana and thus suggests that Vamana was the 
earlier. 8 Vamana makes quotations* from Kadambari, Uttararamacarita, 
and SiBupalavadha and these references make it probable that h$ flouri¬ 
shed about the end of the 8th century and the beginning of the 9th 
century A.D. 5 His Kavyalamkarasutras with his own gloss 6 are divided 
into 5 chapters and embrace the whole sphere of poetics. His theory is 
that style OflTd) is the soul of poetry, 7 and though traces of this theory 
are discernible in earlier literature, it was Vamana who dearly pro¬ 
pounded it and created a school of poetics. The popularity of the 
work has brought it the name of Kavipriya. 

There are commentaries on the Kavyalankarasiltras by Gopendra 

lt i 

epJS: WIW II Pai. IV. 497. 

2. “ While commenting ou the phrase Rajartfia in the 5th KSrika of hiB LingS- 
nusasaua V§mana mentious Jagattunga-sabha. Vamana also mentions the name of 
the village Sribhavaua az a village and this village is given in El, XI. 162 (Vani 
Dindori and Ra.ihanpur plates) of that King as a place when be spent the rainy season 
?iith his army.” For the grants of Govindaidja III, s.. El, VIII. App. 10-12 ; 
El, V. 192. 

3. Dhvftnyakka, p. 37. I 

4. He aleo quotes from Subandhu, Amarusataka, Kir5t3rjuniya and M*ccha- 
katikS. and refers to K£man<?aldmti ; MmamSIS and Hariprabcdha, also to poets Vi^S- 
khila (author b| kal5<5Btra). Sudrak* and KavirSja, probably the one mentioned as 
uiceator of R2jr.ackha.i. (?) 

5. Vamana the author of the grammatical work KSUika is referred to by Hiuec 
Teang the Chinese Traveller and could not therefore be identical. See also PR, I. 2d-3o. 
8oe articles in GOJ, and II. 

6. .Edited by Cappci br (Jeana); abo Bombay (KavyaraSla) and Srirangara. Ed. 
by N. N. T C Ikarni; Ed. by in JSSP , Galoutta. Tr. into English by Ganganath Jha. 

7. See para 80i zupra. See article by K. Gopal&krishnasastri in Andhra Salt, 
Par. Patrika, XXI and by G. G.vnapatisarma, in Ibid, XX, 817. 
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Bhupala* and by Mahesvara 0 and by Sahadevn 3 Sahadeva, the 
earliest commentator on the work says that the study of Vamana’s 4 
work had fallen into disuetude and Bhatta Mukula procured a manus- 
cript and revived the interest in it. 0 


Besides this work on rhetoric the following works were also 
Vamana’s compositions, Linganusasana,® Vidy adharakavya 7 and part of 
Kasikavftti.® 


Udbhata was a poet of tha court of King favapida of 
Kiismir (779-S13 A.D.) and was the President of the royal Council on 
a salary of a lakh of dinaras a day. In that council was Manoratha, 
Sankhada^ta, Cataka, Sandhiman, Vamana etc. 

So says Kalhana ( Raj\ IV. 495, 497) : 




wn<n?r h 


1. He te otherwise known as Tripurahara, BhttpMa, apparently a South mahu 
Prmoo. He cites VidySdhara, VidySnStha, MallinStha ^d Dhar^aand a.t a wor! 
callod vavikajanliuia. lie lived probably in the lGth ce: iry A.D. Tho co.nmentar-.- 
ia called KSmadheuu. 13d. Benarer and Srirangam. 

and S-'il 566 d. Bod. 2076. See'for further information under fcivatsafcnchaca 
and Subo^bauaniiwfl, commentators on Mammata post. 

3. Sahadeva was a dosciple of §anka<)hara and beloved to the familv of 

Tomaras. He learnt the work from Bhatta Mukula. tamily ... 

4. On VSinaua generally, see V. V. Sovani, Bhandarahar Com Vo! 393 • r a 
Jacob, JM8, (1897), 988; Bnhler, m, 6S; P. V Kane 11 XU £ v- -* 

totrodnotton to KavyapraboSa; PisoheU. Introduction to SrngattihL’ • 
Introduction to Eta. (His date as later than 3000 A.D. is untenable) S K. Do, Sp' 


6 , 


tion 


tfoir sforsori ires*|fg^c5n%iir; , 
rrcrt# | 

G. Ed. with the author’s own commentary by 0. D. Dalai, (COS) with intro* 


/. Shis is referred to by VardhamUna to his Ganaratnamahoifadhi 
P. f n^ 
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In Sadgaritsantan.fcparimala it is stated that Abhinavusankara, 
38 th Acarya of K^makotipitba was contemporary of Udhhata : 


in ll 


According to Kaihana, Jayapida roamed about, other kingdoms 
viih a feigned name Kallata and while witnessing Bharatanatya in the 
temple of Kartikeya at Patindravardhana (in Ganda Country ruled by 
king Javanta) he was so taken up by the graces of the art, that he took 
with him one of the dancing women, Kamala and made her his queen. 

Jt was probably at the request of the king that Udbhala began his 
writings. 1 

Anandavadhana mentions him with great reverence* His Kavya- 
t . an KARAS an G R A H A , a treatise in six chapters, deals with 41 figures of 
speech. 8 

There are two commentaries on it, one Vivrti (now anonymous), 
probably the same as Udbhataviveka of Rajanaka "} ilaka, the other by 
Pra^ihiirenduraja. 4 

Udbhata’s gloss BhSm'ahav i varana is referred to by Anandavar* 
dhana, Abhinavagup^a and Hemacandra, 

821. udbhata’s poem Kumarasambhava is extant only in the 
illustrations quoted in his Kavyalankarasangraha. The few verses so 
preserved indicate ;■ grace of expression and a mode of narration, 
which far transcends the theme of Kalidasa in its poetic propriety, 
These are some verses : 

m: wd ffcsrifr i fa ll 

rtf ^FkT ? TI^I ^TTbWVH 

: l T(%c^ ll 

, Baj< iv. 

J 2. Bom. Edn,, pages 9C, 103. 

g Ed Gt>$, Buoda. R3 janaka Til&ka is mentioned hy Jayaratha in his .om 
mf.ntary on AlankaraBarvabYa, as the author pi ujbhatavivcka (Born# Edn., 118), 
filaka was he father of Ruvyaka (Rucak:*) and lived about the end of the 11th century, 
for whom sea j ost. Jo iho introduction to tL>s edition by K 8, Ramaswamiwig > 1 
Siromaui discusses all that re! g-s to this comments, y. 

$. Kd. by Banh.Ati, Bomb *y. 
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«rep^ I .firar il 

^Tcmr^xqgjr | ^q^sroig^rr ll 

'tRr'I' ^rs^ifFrM hrhf^ I aFcf^^wr^t^r fRfsr^w n 
i%-^^iV4^&fTOri5r(Tq; | &flsq<rcral ^rfrst^^Rq^a n 
wsfir f^^rFfr *rcir% ^ i %am%r%3fri rritf f? ll 

cfRrf^TRrrftfTq; | ^rf^Ttnr^fflnrRqre^cf l! 
^gpwroRrri^ftf; i ^fr^rr: 11 

3TTSR!’^r^rrtr5rg: wrviff[inTrfiffit: l '4 ; -ra^r5rr?t5B i!&T%$: h 

mVKS: WW5Bft^r: I =? r%#sfgg^ ; ll 

§|£ P* r5 **j$^f ^"RRctRfa^ i f^qnTRTCwr^r trsr ll 
?/i ‘fliM ?r i iRrsrr^fs ?r#i i%^$r^R<^<T3-q; i 

srsrr£fa»% rtf cfm II 

*rr fcd^dr crfSr ! wr i qffaRsrffrq^ 11 

* * * * 

?fr ^ $$r£rfaq;r^f<5fli& i fr^fisrarfjy: q^reitR n 
cii 5 #*»r^f tfsr^a^orr^ l fftaWirtfr jfrfr srft ^ ^ „ 

* * * * 

^irr^Rrwm I «fcr enTRjqrfSrft;(wr%?cnjfT n 
^ 'rs-^-rq c l§r rfi?n^:i | ^FirriTrjcR^i^r i% hf 5rN>r ; *[cFr +r?f-;r i; 




9 n ™ ^ I TW^ H 

! 99 J r ^f ^ * fam i Hctw mm-. „ 

^^r^qFcjr^sft-aq^ | frgg-^tf ^tp?tciTr?^ n 
m nrw-i r%frr i ?rarr at gsltfa pfo^ra'ww: ll 

| ssrth I an^RwwiiTsW *r ft*#* u 

, qrF^^rrnrqrq; l a^wrat nn%^ ii 

fF'TCff^jftcRr r?3f5jr^qHq^r I criHTRT: $apr?t II 

-ir^ftw JTJRF^ir g mHir I 

J 5rr%^rcf^fr q% ftorfaft i swfis^wapnr: ^rrr: n 

^ ^ Rqa^rarr: ’sotsft % pm I nroroft -j ir*spq Wfwrc»w: ii 
* * * * 
i **** m ^w c 3% i swmrararo *r$m: &9wa h 
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822 Lollata’s commentary on Bharni'i is mentioned by At>hi- 
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navagup^a and other later writers. He seems to have definitely cham¬ 
pioned the theor}\of rasa, and this Sankuka who came after him attacked. 
He was probably a KaSrairian and lived about the beginning of the 
9lh century A.D., because according to Abhinavagupta he controverted 
the views of Udbhata. On the question of denotation of words, he 
held that abhidha is comprehensive enough to include any implication 
or suggestion, so he is called by Mammatu and Hemacandra as 
Di rgha vy aparavadin. 1 here is Rajasekhara's quotation in Kavya- 
mimamsa (p. 45) : 

“ ‘ 3r?5 to* fo#rr srfanf: I to f%tof vw.. t 

ffit ! W? — 

*HTOFfa JF^TOTOFpTO II 

F^TO^I TOT: I 

to: *t to n’ ” 

This second verse is quoted along with another by Hemacandra in 
hts Kavyanusasana (p. 35) as Lollata’s : 

TOFiJ — 





qFfotfrRWfcFKiS'r T%cFFTqT Tr TO: TO% II 
^tFa:igsiTOT^d^rRm^fsrli^fn%[¥^: I 
FTTO?^'Ttf'<TO(?r qr ir 


I 


t his suggests that Lollata was son of Aparajita. 1 

1. Vallabhadeva hrts a vovsn of Bhatta Apa»fiiiU (Subh. 1024) which looks 
fc,:C iricHl : 


grantor ’ftsrfaad^T tot f^TOr 
irret to gk to 55TOrg^®s^i?tf^fjtT l 
FsTCCT: % i!TO 5^Ti f^i^fiKTf 

•totof faror ?f to swisw FTOrrTO U 


is he identic '1 with Aparajiui, the poet who wa: a confeemporary of Rajafekhfl’ ' 
HL'l mmiioiiod in hia prologue to BaiarSniSyan* (sec pan 055 Gwpra), 

q . Lollata, *ao S. K. Do, SP. 3S;»:: r l VamatiSr.lrjra, Int, to K foiavriViaia. 
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Sankuka a is by tradition known to have criticised the 
views of Lollata on rasa, and he was probably a younger contem¬ 
porary of Lollata, for his poem Bhavanabhyudaya 1 was composed 
during the reign of Ajifapida, King of Kasnur (814-851 A.D.j® 
Sankuka’s commentary on Natyasastra is quoted by Abhinavagupta 
and later writers. He lived earlier than Anandavardhana. 


824 . Ghai) taka came after Sankuka. Hts verses are quoted 
in the anthologies , 4 but Abhinavagupta's quotation of his opinion on 
nataka, 

ajpirafls3irfon*r 1 a*rr ^ for *F4r ^ 

snprrar fo* $g*fr i raw fsSfct 1 

for frit il 


su£eests that he wrote a tremise on dramaturgy. 

1. In the S3ruga4haripaddbap and Suktimukjavuli, the verse 

pfcrwiufofoir: ifociift forscgefoi 
jtts fo jr forsfereftsm srmr: 1 

•afo jrwsp; f cfF^rs^: 

% 5 f '4 5 wi. 5 T 5 : |l 

This is quoted in Stibh. as Mayurn’s son Bhatta Sankuka’s. It gankdka .vas the 
f ‘ m ot Mayutft (see para 379 stifra) he must have lived in the 7th century A.p. and 
must bo a different from Sankuka of Vikrama’s Court. 

2. Thus aaya Pajajarangin? C** 7 . -4) 

m w? i sseraifr pt|t: 11 

On Sankuka, see S. K. De, SP, 38 ; Peterson's Sub!,.. 137; Quackenhos, Sanskri' 
Potms of litayura, 50-53 ; G. A. Jacob, Notts*-,i Almkara Lite* dun', UUS nm'\ 
391, 387, For the misreading by Peterson (PH, II. 59), see IA , XU. 1 39 . Wr quota 
tion in anthologize, see qjuaokenbos, l. c. oO {.a. and Peterson Pc. This i s 6 imat- 
Sankha or Amkhaka quo led in Subh. 3511. 

“In 1877 one of the Buddhist Pandits obtained clue to the existence of a CO p» i Ju! , 
did not succeed in persuading the ignorant owe or to produce it " 

3. 8. 1\ Pandit’fi 1’ref. to GuudavSnn, Ixxy.Yii. 

4. Hl4f 

for fo sRtJrp?r fir >m | 

W** H TO f%TJ: 

rn: wrr^ 4r ll sutx sa. 

jPC Cn ^hftutaba, R. RAuuunurti in JO ft\ XT. 
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825. Anandavardhana, 1 was the son of Xona. Me was a poet 
• f the Court of Avantivarrann of Kasrair (855-884 A.D.). Ratnakara, 
Mukfakana and Sivasw-uniu were his friends. 9 He was the father of 
ihe school of Qbvani in the science of poetics. His Diivanvaloka or 
Kavyaloka, 8 elaborates the doctrine of dhvani or suggestion, as the soul 
of poetry, and on that basis he discusses its relation to the other 
poetic embellishments. His language is lucid and is such as must 
clothe the expression of one who was inaugurating a new thought. His 
ideas have always been respected and have found a deserving notice 
at the hands of every later author. 4 The commentary on ii, Locana 
of Abhinavagupta, has given it a worthy elucidwVon and a wide 
renown. 


His Devisataka is a melodious lyric in praise of Parvati.® Among 
his other works 8 are A^-nacaritamahakavya and two Prakrit poems, 
Visamabanalila 7 and Jiarivijaya 

According to Gururatiiamabka, (64), Sajjcidananclascv^vati, 38th 
Ac ary a of Kamakoiipltba was a contemporary of Anantavardhana . 

Prcre m*. mv: i 

1. Anacdameru, tho teaeber’-: tcaj’itnr of Pad masun darn who wrote ,hb R§ya- 
maliabbyu4*y^ iMahikuvya in Sam. 1015 (1681 AD.) (Eft, HI. 257 ; IV, List of 
authors) i, a dice rent person. Bee para 231 .supra. 

2. Jlaj . V. 34. 

3. Called also Sahrd^yaloka. Ed. KavyamSla Bombay. Abhinavagupta appears 
to thiuK (f. c. 54) that ADftndavardhana was the author only of the vrttis and the 
KStika> are anonymous. Uttungodhya in his commentary nQ the Basina (TC, TD 
g$7G) calls Anandavardbaua’s wovk KSvyMok.v Among the author and works quoted 
ar ■ XaXdds.i, Pundufclka, Ban ; Bhnt$ nibhata, BhfUmha, Sarvaseha and SatavShan»» 
AmanAi. Dharmakir|i, a poem named Mndhurnnhanavij-’ya, Bajnavaii, liipnsi. 
vatsara a. Ha mSbkyadaya. 

a. So ays R3ja*kkharu : 

-.Tablan a':; 8uktirauk{3vali 

5. In DJ t XIX. 767R and SKC, 68 there is a diberenfe work of the same*imme. 

6 There is a commentary by Kayyate, son of CandrSdRya and grandson of 
VaRabbad :va, compos cl in Kali 4078 or 076 A. IX in the reign of King I3hi$magup|a. 
:k ? \ tllubba<|eva is prpbabl) the hr- us -a-nmeatutor and the same aa the pnet 
guot.-d iu the .guhbasitSvali. Br.a FeHr-.r.n’s 8ubh. 112-J14. Kayyaf.a. son of 
•Ayyaw. the author of Bh5§y»pradipa, is a different , •. ,son. See para 20 supra 

7. It was an caatholn y. Set: Sten Kono^ ’s Ini, to Karpuramanjart (HOS. No, 
V) p. 10-X Pateraon [Pli, II. 18) cOujaclums it is a ’ ork like Kuttiiilmatam 



miST^ 



^^^26. Mukula was son of Bhattakallata who was a poet of the 
' Court of king Avantivarman of Kasmir (855-884). Mukula’s son 
llar.sata wrote a gloss on Jayadevachandas. 1 and that is mentioned 
by Abhinavagupta in his commentary bn XHtyasastra. 3 .Mukula s 
At)hidhav r ttimutrka deals With the literal denotation of words.* 


• Inpuraja, also known as Pratiharenduraja* was his pupil. He was 
born in Konkhan 1 2 3 4 5 and subsequently migrated to Kasmir. His only 
known work is Kavyalanknrasaralaghuvrtti, the commentary on Ud- 
bhata’s Kavyalankara. 6 


827. Bhattanayaka’s Hrdayadarpana is reputed to be ano¬ 
ther commentary on Bharata. Abhinavagupta and Jayaratha 7 8 9 10 quote a 
verse under his name, which Mahima cites as from Ilfdayadarpana* It 
is in prose and verse and is traced only in a fragment the availability 
of which now i.; doubted. 0 Bhattanayaka thought that rasa is the 
essence of good poetry and differed from Dhvaui theory of Anandavar- 
dhana. He was therefore the object of attack by Abhinavagupta. 
Ruyyaka sums up Bhatlanayaka’s views. 14 He was probably a poet or the 
Court of King Avantivarman (855-884 AD) and King Sankaravarmah 
ot Kasmir. He seem to have written a commentary on Bhamahs.- 
lankara. 11 * * His trancendental view of Natya is rightly quoted by 
Abhinavagupta : 


1. Raj. V. C6. 

2. See Bharati (1925). S. K. De, SP , IT., 76, 

3 . Ed. Bombay If refer to KumariH, Saharaiwamin and BbarJrhari, 

4 . On Inducaj.*, see PR, IV Index of authors ; 75KB, 66 ; Petersou’n, Taper on 
Aucityavicaracarca, 20 and introduction to Sub, .11, and Vnumnacarya’s introduction 
to Kavyaprakasa, 22 Jacob. JRAS , (1897), 295. 

5. He called himself 

6 . Ed. Bombay. Among old authors mentioned in it arc Amaruka, Katydvana, 
Garni kara (Patanjali), Dandin, VSmana, ihamaba. 

7 . See BKR, 64-67. 

8 . See T. R. Chintamani, Fragments of Bkattan lyaha JOB* (1927), 257. 

9 . The manuscript was L x r-ssed by the 1 ito fathor of M. Ramakrishna Kavi and 
was by him entrusted to Cheru Nar.iY.mka Bast d of Pidur village, 3 miles from 
Manubole Railway Station in Nelioce Diftcicb. This may &eb at r*st tbs doubt and 
suggestion of S. K. De, $J\ 39-13 that Hrdaya ; irpana is not a ooramontiry on 
Naiyaaastra, but an independent treatise on Al,k£ra. 

10. Ba/\ Y. 159. Peter-ut •, Subh 50. 

U. qa. Jacob, JRAS, (1597), 296. 

RhattagopaiVs commentary on KSvyaprakfM % has 
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uwoviim I uu ^ 1 a T«T 

^qqracfHfwi ^m%%^qTrfq g^crci p^q^Fm; 


qijpw%3 *R{rq°rn%qnf'ct jprs^jniffpqr *rrft, mt *trcraH*?ft q- gq^f- 
qrq?nqi^ i m\ areita fl^RW^^rr^qiiq^Rtf^ =q smiFrcrriftsrfj 

5FF<rcarq%qrsq ‘?q ^ 

Rregqwrq gpcw^sfci «r:* ?fir l ct^ qrqqrr# JRrjRgxfiq;’ eqrpiq 

iw <HN$g; l qsr5— 


‘qRtcfmpmr^iqiqq 5 pjt> scr: l 


qfcfS?% 5R: ||” Baroda Edn, pp. 4.5 


lie distinguished Kavya for Sastra and Akhyana by the poet’s 
expression of Bhavaktavavyapara generated by guna and alankara. 
Ivlahimabhatta embarked on the same object of refuting Dhvani theory, 
though he did it without seeing this Hpdayadarpana and he was proba¬ 
bly his younger contemporary. 1 


828. Rajasekharas K&vyamimamaa is a unique work of 
literary criticism and tradition. It is supposed to be a fragment of a 
bigger treatise Kavirahasya (or KavivimarSa), not now traceable, though 

pprfq qiR qrqqqiqeqfoq: l 

?q ^RRFrqiwsiq tl 

V. Raghavan explains that this does not mean any commentary on Bhamaha: 

‘•ISiSyaka acseptedaas Abhinava says. (p. 12). that Raia is the Atman of poetry, 
but in distinguishing poetry from ordinary, SStraic, or Puranio utterances, he 
formulated the doctrine of 3)(%«rrq[«TFq or sqrqRJTFTFq. This means an em- 
[ihi.sis oa the form of poetry as its differentia. Bhamaha gavo Vakrokti as the dilie- 
renti i or poetry, The Abhidha of a poeb is his characteristic expression as a whole, 
his Vakrokti, Abhinava equates NSyaka’s Vy 5 pa ra| (■:, ,;.) expression having it and 
Bbainaha’s Vakrokti in his commoutary on t he sect ion on Laksanas. 

Abhinava says in his Locana that ths IihSvakatvavyapaca, which is one of tho 
three Aml»s of KSvya Sibda as distinguished from other &abdas, is the embellishep 
utterance having Gun w and AlaakSras pp. 68-70. 

“ pfm qpq i” 

Thus it is most likely that Bhatta NSyaka, in defining poetry and its difference 
from of her utterances, and in expounding his idea of AbhidhSpradhanya or Vylpa*a. 
prSdhanya, drew upon, adopted, exploited and re*interpreted Bhamaha’s idea of poetry 
as being characterised by Vakrokti. This is u.rlups the 3Wc5?T which filial fc ;l 
Gopala fcays, NSyaka gave to BhSmaha,” 

X. Bo he seys XBTSft. 
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STsri Narayanasastrin mentions it and gives an extract about Bhasa’s 
works.* Kavyannmarasa has been extensively used by Ksemendra, 
Bhoja and Hemacandra and has been held in very great reverence . 9 


A. B. Keith has an excellent summary :>f this work: He conceives 
of the Kavyapurusa, the spirit of poetry, son of Sarasvati, and the 
Sahityavidya, science of poetics, who becomes his bride, the term 
Sahitya being derived, we may believe, from the old doctrine of the 
union of word or sound and sense to make a poem, as laid down by 
Bhamaha, Magha, and others. He distinguishes carefully science, 
Castra, and poetry, and analyses the division of the former : and dis¬ 
cusses at length the relation of genius, poetic imagination, culture, 
and practice in making a poet and classifies poets on this score. A 
further classification is based on the fact that a poet may produce a 
Castra, or a poem, or combine both in varying proportions, and of 
poets in the narrower sense he makes eight illogical groups. His 
own conc eption of poetry appears traditional; he defines it as a sen¬ 
tence possessing qualities and figures, and he accepts Vain ana’s 
doctrine of styles which are the extreme of Sahityavidya’s wanderings 
in diverse lands. The sources of poetry are touched on, and the 
subject-matter as concerned with men, divine beings, or denizens of 
hell is investigated. Very interesting is the discussion of borrowing from 
earlier works; it is recognized as justified by freshness of idea and 
expression, and elaborate illustration is given of thirty-two different 
ways of evading improper plagiarism. Important also is the consi¬ 
deration of poetical conventions, and we are given a geography of 
India and many remarks on the seasons with their appropriate winds, 
birds, flowers, and action. Rajasekhara also gives curious details of 
the likings of different parts of India for certain languages and their 
mode of mispronouncing Sanskrit. The Magadhas and others east of 
Benares are blunt in Prakrit, good at Sanskrit, but the Gaud as are 
thoroughly bad in Prakrit, the Latas dislike Sanskrit but use the Prakrit 
beautifully, the Suras Iras and Travanas mix x\pabhr mca with Sanskrit, 
the Dravidas recite musically, Kashmirian pronunciation is as bad as 
their poetry is good, Karnatas end up sentences with a twang, norther- 
ners are nasal, the people of Pancala sweet and honey-like. Women 
poets are recognised, and sex barriers despised, while of the ten grades 
of poets the rank of Kaviraja, held by Rajacokhara, comes seventh 
even above the Manakavi himself. Great stress is laid on the assera- 

568 surra, 

8 * 8 . K.Ve,3P t Vi5. 
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olies at which poets were judged and where the prize given by the 
king included crowning with a fillet and riding in a special chariot. 
The poet’s paraphernalia is given, chalk, a board, palm leaves, biren 
bark* pen and ink. More important is the insistence on the equal 
rights of all four forms of speech ; Sanskrit; Prakrit elegant, sweet and 
smooth ; Apabhranca also elegant, as loved in Marwar, Takka, and 
Shadanaka ; and Bhutabhasa current in Avanti, Pariyatra, and Daca- 
pura, while the people of the Madhyadeca, used all equally well. The 
people of that land show also their admixture by their colours, brown 
like the easterners, dark like the southerners, while like the westerners, 
while the northerners are fair. When we add that he quotes exten¬ 
sively including the Mahimnaslolra, gives many fine verses and anec¬ 
dotes and is usually lively if pedantic, the merits of his work can be 
appreciated.” 1 2 

829. Rudrata 3 known as Satananda was the son of Bhatta 
Vamuka, a follower of Samasakha. 8 His Kavyalankara is quoted by 
Rajasekhara, by Bhoja and by P raft ha rend uraj a in his comentary 
Udbhatalankara which was written in Sam. 1122 (1066 A.D.). Rudrata 
must have therefore flourished in the latter half of the 9th century. 4 5 * * 

Of Rudraia’s works, there are two, Srngaratilaka and Kavyalankara, 
besides 'Jripuravadha of which there is a mention. 


830. Srngaratilaka , 8 in three parts, delineates rasas as deve¬ 
loped in poems as opposed to plays. It is written in very tine verse 
and has been quoted profusely by later writers with admiration. There 

1. SL, 385. Ed. with introduction, {GOb) Bnroda and Ed. by Narayanasattrl 

Ekthe, with his own commentary and Ed. with tic commentary of Pandit Madhu. 
i*a<?anamufra. ^ 

2 . NySyavacaspafci Ru4rakavi, son of Vidyavilasi was tho author of Bhavavilaaa 
an l panegyric of King BhSvasimha of Jaipur, son of Wanaaimhn , cout mpon'.y of 
Akbar of the 17th century. (Kavyamah, Part 1J). 

3. This information is given in the Muhaojkrab mdha. See the diagram at the 
end of tho book in tho Kavyamaia Series. 

d. Buhler originally thought (BKli. pago 67, JBRA8. XXL . i 7) that Rudrata 
belonged to the seccnd half of the 11 th oentury but later on saw (IA, XIJ. 80) that he 
could not be placed later than the JOtb century A. D. Jacobi (FOJ, II. 151) suggest y 
that Rudrifca was a Kashmirian contemporary of King Sankaravarman, an of 
Avantivarman and that the example of Vakrokti given by him (II. 15) was prompted 
by R-qoak cv. whoso work VakroktipanoasikS contains similar railleres between Siva 
and Plrvati. 

5. Ed. Bombay, and by Piscbdl, Kiel. On the identity of authors of Srngara* 

tilaka and KavyahmkSr% there has been much difference of opinion. But the quota¬ 

tions here following make the identity clear. In BnavaprakSfb (Oh. IV) Saradatanaya 

8 ays; 
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is^a-c6minentary on it called Rasatarangini by Gopala Bhalta, son of 
HarivamsabhaUa. 1 

831. His Kavyalankara is written in Arya metre and is in 16 
chapters. Rudrata recognises the lame of the poet and the good of 
others as the only object of poetry. lie deals with the figures of 
speech depending on sound and sense. He includes Vakrokti among 
the former and makes a broad classification of the latter into vastava* 


aupamya, atisaya and slesa. 

There are three commentaries on Kavyalankara by Vallabhadeva,* 
Namisadhu, 4 and Asadhara. 6 

832. Namisadhu 6 was a S^etambara Jain Bhiksu and disciple 
of Salibhadra. He wrote his commentary in the year Sam. 1125 

3EPR cTFffrtmffri?:r I 

iu which the 1st half is I 88 of Srngaratilaka cud saying 

’CTrcrarcr ^ sere l 

fra JTr? iMTingSratilaka. 

He quotes from SringSratilika, I. 04, 63-70. Ta his commentary on Daaarupa, 
Bahurupamisra thus quotes from Rudrata. and quotes 

some versoz I. 49 , 68, 69, 

Bhattagopala in his commentary on KSvyaprakasa says 

In RasSmavasudhSkara, Singabhupala'quotes SpugSr t^ilaka (I. 69) as of Rudrata. 
bhoja quotes from Srngaratilaka and Kavyalankara. Aufrecht [ZDMQ, XXVII. 80 J 
XXXVI. 770), Weber (ISt. XVI), Buhler (BKR, 67) and Pisobol (ZDUG.X LII. 
‘296-303:, 425-435 and preface to Edn.) accept the identity, Durgaprasad (Edn. of §rng). 
Trcvedi ( Notes to Ekavali, 3), Jacobi (FOJ, II. 51, IV 69 ; ZDMQ , XLII. 296, 425), 
and S. K. De (6’P, I, 90-96) deny tho identity, Peterson [Subh. 104-5; PR, 1.14, 
II. 19; JBRAS , XVI, 14-20) and Thomas ( Eav . 92-96) doubt the identity. Se. also 
DR, (1897) xliv and JRAS , (1897) *221. Durgaprosad (Lc.) notes that a verse Sur.jham 
Manorathazataih is quoted by Vi^nusarman in Pancatanfcra and boca-'te tho latter 
cannot be earlier than 8th century A D. (as he quotes Kuttinfmata) the author of 
Srngaratilaka must have lived about tho end of the 7th century A D. In some colo¬ 
phon., of Srngaratilaka he is called Rudrabhatta. See also Id, XV, 287 ; BKR, 05. 

2 . Tf he is the autho r referred to by Kumarasufimiu he is earlier than the begin¬ 
ning of the 15th century A.P He wrote commentaries on KSvyanu •'V.- md Rasa* 
manjari. See S. K. De, SP X I. 301 and OC, I. 113, 1G1,195. 

2. BR, I. 14-20. 

3. The work is lost. 

4. Ed. Bombay, 

5. CC. I. 303, 779. 

0. He oalls himself, Svetabhi3§unami, SvetSmbawiuarah Pandit-ana mi. Naml 
ftdhu, SScJhuuami. 
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Alanorathagupta* was his brother. His teachers were Utpalaraja 
Bhattendurnja, Laksmanagupta, Siddhicela and Bhatta Tauta. 0 K§e- 
raendra was his pupil, lie was a staunch votary of Siva. He is held 
in great everence by later writers and he is styled Acaryapadah. His 
BrhaL-Pratyabhigna-vimarsim gives his parentage and the date of its 
composition as the year 90 Laukika or 1013 A.D. 8 He was a poet# 
logician and philosopher. 

Abhinava’s paternal uncle Vamanagupta was also a writer on 
poetics. He is quoted thus in Abhinavabharati (p. 297) : 

err ?rarakrr T4F 

qfic F%ITW 4crra(q?) rrm I 


’jpit'rfmng If 4 fonptrf |i 

In Madbava’s Sankaravijaya (XV. 158) it is said that Abhinava- 
gup|a was vanquished by Sankara. 4 The 48th Acarya in Kamakoti- 
pltha, Advaitanandabodhendra is said to have vanquishedby Abhina- 
agupta and Sriharfa. So says Punyas 1 okamanjari and Gururatnamalika. 


His Locana is a commentary on Dhvanyaloka 8 of Anandavardhana 


1 . 'The poet Manoratha of tbo Court of king Jayapida (779-319 A. D) was a 
different person (224 J, IV. 496). See Peterson' Subh. 85. 

2 . He was called Mahamahetfvara Abhituvagupt* {DC, XXI. 8666 ),. 

rtraw apRfre 

ffa in??[crrtJr«rrsr: 

«l. Eee 0. V. Krisfcnaswami Iyer’s Life of Sankara {Madras) 70 On Abhinava 
gupb, see Jacobi JRAS , {1897,) ‘297 ; (1908), C.5-9; P. V. Kane, 1A, XLT. 201 

0 . Ed. Kuvyamala, Bombay, [except chapter IV which has been edited by 
S. k. Do in Jl. of Dep. of Letter*, Calcutta, 1923] Beiug edited by S. K. De for BSS, 
Bombay. There is a commentary on it A iijanS, anonymous, It cites Iuduraja as 
Paramagorn or teacher’s teacher (ibid, 8668), There is another commentary by 
V» Uuigodaya {TC. % ITT. 3876). In the Locana the following works are referred to: 

Arymaearita, Kadambarikathasara (as the work of Bhatta Jayantaka, father of 
Abhiiiaoda though the latter i? the reputed author of it), Tap%gavatsaraja, Bhallata, 
Majangadivokara, fidbaosa, Yafovarmaii’g Bamabhyudaya, Bhattanayaba, Itudrata, 
VisamabanalUS, BhSmaha, Du$angtda, Patalavijaya (oi Tanini,) Veniramhara, 
Saka.npttji, Xilafcunanjan, Svapnawsavada^a, Kavyakautuka. Haravijaya (prak»ifc). 




Nil Nisr^ 



'ancfis a mine of rhetorical learning, Bhairavastotra 1 is a collection 
of verses in praise of Kalabhairava and Mahopadesavimsati is a series 
of sententious moral maxims. Among his other works* are also 
Kramastojra,® Ghatakarparavivjji, Natyalocana and Abhinavabharati, 
the last two being commentaries on Bharata’s Natyasastra.* 

837- Utpaladeva was the teacher of Abhinava’s teacher 
Laksmanaguptn, He was the son of Udayakara and lived adout 930 A.D. 
I-Ie is quoted by Ksemendra. He was the author of Isvaraprat.vabhijna- 
sutra, on which Abhinava wrote a gloss (v r tti) in 1015 A.D. 5 Utpala’s 
guru was Somananda, founder of Pratyabhijna cult. Utpala’s views on 
music are quoted by in Abhinavabharati. For instance .* 

qqrqi — 


qq^^q?d£<wiqq;5qqQ; || 

and in Basavaraja s ^ivatatvaratnakara, there is this reference : 


fief =? i 

838. Bhatta Tail ta V s work Kavyakaujuka is lost. His defiui- 
tion of Kavi and Kavya is mentioned by Ramacandra and quoted by 
Manikyacandra: 

rPTt tfc 

wr jrfQ^rr m I 

aw wA ^ I 

It appears that Riijacudamani Dikstya had a copy of this book 
and he follows r | , auia , s definition in his Kavyadurpana. 7 

fauna’s estimation of a kavi (poet) is superb and is quoted by 
Hemacandra : 8 


1. Composed in Laukika 68 (989 A.D). 

2. For a Hsb of his works, sea SKC, 865, 

3. Composed, in Laukika 06 (991 A. D), 

4. See chapters on Musio end Dancing , post, 

6. TC t III. 3348. For a nummary of quotations, 
Aufreeht, ZDMG, XXVII. 12; 0C % I, 64; SKO, 306. 


Eeo Thomas, Kav, 29, also 


0. For ft disoustion of frm ats o£ Ttuqa, V. Baghroui’s urtiolo on 
guoted in AbMnavabharati, JOIl, Madras. 


Writers 


7t -iys. Etln, of Kavyaprakafa, p, 7 , 
8. SrimngamJEdn. I. 7. 
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far¥wrq^?5ra^5n°qr ^ ii 
h snts qfetr: $!%.• I 

^srcrs'farwra ^r% ll 
aw % zm I 

affair qtfadr ^iwrar a W—Kavyamdctsatia, p. ?A6. 

Abhinavagupta wrote a gloss on it Vivarana and mentions it in 
his Locana, 1 and quotes his views in Abhinavabharati. Tau$a refuted 
the theories of Lollata and Sankuka on rasa. 

839- Bhatterjduraja was the son of Srfbhutiraja and grandson 
of Saucuka of Kasyapago^ra. His verses furnished easy illustrations 
for Abhinavagupta, who calls his teacher Vidvat-kavi-sah r claya- 
cakravartin. He is quoted by Kpemeridra in Aucityavicaracarc’a* and 
Suvr^tatilaka. 

840. Ksira or Ksiraswamin was a pupil of Bhattenduraja 
His dratna Abhinavaraghava is quoted in Niityadarpana by Ramacandra 
a pupf of Hemacamjra, where Sthaplka says - 

3?rt faret ?i<R— 




f 5 3w<pra?q- 


and Ramacandra in introducing the above quotation says- 


841, Bhojadeva of JJhSra* has a distinquished place In poetics, 
and with his name aro associated Sarasvafci; anthabharana and Sjngara* 
prakasa. fn Sarasvafjkanthabharaiia, 6 in five long chapters, Bhoja 
discusses the merits and faults of poetry, ihe iigures of speech, and the 
sentiments. The general precepts are profusely illustrated from the 


l. Lam. Kum.-p. we. Sififa | 
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of standard authors 1 and in this respect, the treatise forms a 
landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature. 


There are commentaries on it by Ratnesvaramisra composed at 
the instance of Ramasimhadeva,* by Rhatta Narasimha,* by LaksmI- 
nathabhatta* and by Jagaddhara.® 


842. Bhoja’e Sragaraprakasa® is the most extensive work 
on Atankara and has largely been used by Hemacandra and Sarada* 
tanaya. It has 36 Prakasas or Chapters. The first eight deal with 
grammatical technicalities and the theory of Vrtfci; the ninth and the 
tenth with faults and merits of expression and thought, and the eleventh 
with Mahakavya and the twelfth with drama ; and the next twenty-four 
chapters are devoted to Rasas, of which the main is held to be 
Spngara.* 


In the last verses of these two treatises Bhoja invokes eternity for 
his work thus : 

1 * 3 : 

$TOciar?r5M[ II 

1, Among rare works ftnd authors quoted arc, Radamb ^ikiithHsarr./ Bharavi. 

Kuraaradasa, Gadhasaptasaji, Candtfataki, Caurapanca*ika # Dasakumfuacarits', 
BhallataSataka, Bhdsa, MakSnataka.-MSlavarudra, Rudrata* BhSmaha, Mudrarak^irs* 
Iiak§ml4hftra, VikatanitambS, VijjakS, R5j*£okhara, Hayagrivavadba. For a fuller 
reference, see Jacobi, Notes on Alankara. Literature , (1897) 281.1 

2. Ed. Benares. DC, XXII, 8505. 

8. TC, III. 3518. 

4. CA8B, 215. 

5. Ed. by Kedarnath Sarma, Bombay. 

6. TQ t IV, 4831. Ed, partly by Sri Yadugiriswami of Melkote, 

7. Among works and poets quoted ere the following that are rare : 

zammu, iwssr, 

cirq^c3<T5T^, 

'TRffcrcrct, flfajpjrr, n^fr%cf>r, 

*^T55Hi^riRf^r, mvTf^r^r, irRiwr^, 

^cJ^ciT , 

5TjPcf^f, 

m> *«?***, fftftsm, *m*- 
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^ .^y 843. Ajitasena was a Jain ascetic. He was priest of Catnuti- 
darya, minister of the Ganga King Racamalla of the 10th century A.D. 
He was the teacher of the Kanarese poet Nagavarma, head of a Mutt 
at Bankipore. His Sringaramanjari is a small work in 128 verses 
meant for elementary instruction, 1 2 but Alankaracudamani 3 is more ela¬ 
borate. 

S44. Ksemcndra’s Aucityavicaracarca has been noticed. It 
propounds the theory that auritya is the mark of poetry. 8 


In his Kavikanthabharana (p. 126) Ksemendra quotes a verse of 
Bana, from a source unknown: 

and from Lalitamahakavya of his pupil Udayasimha, 

845. Kunfaka or Kuntala came between Rajatiekhara and 
Mahmiabhatta and was very probably a younger contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta. He must have lived between 10-1 ith century A.D* 
Bhamaha had declared that vakrokti embellishes poetry. Ipandin 
classified poetry as svabhavokti and vakrokti: 

fir# fe«rr l 


Kuntaka laid down in his Vakroktijivita 4 * that vakrokti is the 
life of poetry and combatted the theory of dhvaniby saying that dhvani 
should be included in upacaravakrata, vakrokti based on resemblance 
or attribution.® 


846. Mahimahhatta or Mahima was the son of Sridhairya, 
Mahima courted renown and the means he chose was to make a des¬ 
tructive critique on the most famous work of his day. 6 7 Anandavardhana’s 
iphvanyaloka was the target and with a sagacity of thought, scarcely 
rivalled by any other rhetorician, Mahima brought into his work a 
width of learning and a logic of argument which can only be appre- 

1. Ed. by Fa4maraja Pao diba in Kavyambudhi (1893-4), CC, I. 6, III, 2, 

2, CC, I.6G1 ; SR, II. 83, 231; DC, XXI. 8699. 

8. See para 69 supra, 

4. Ed, by 3. K. j)q With a valuable introduction in COS, Calcutta. 

5' K, A. 3ankaran, Kuntaka 1 s attitude towards Dhtani , JOR (1927), 45. 

6 . TC, III. 3891. 

7. On Mahimabhatta, Bee Petersen, II. 17; Aufrechfc, CC S I. 616 (Rajauak* 
M.:himSc5rya) ; M. T. Nftrasimha Iyengar (J&AS, 1908, 05-69); V. V. Sovaui (Bh 

Co,*, Vol. 392); P. V. Kane (Id, 41-204), 
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quotes is Abhniva- 
work of Mahima is 


^ciMed by a study of it. The latest writer Mahima 
gupta and the earliest writer who reviews the 
Mammata. Mahima must therefore be placed between Abhinavagupta 
(about 1000 A.D.) and Mammata (middle of 1050 A.D.), that is about 
the beginning of the 11th century A.D. 1 


Mahima was a dialectician par excellence. To him all the world 
was anumam or inference. He would reduce any idea into a syllogism. 
In short, no knowledge there is that is not in scientific essence ground¬ 
ed on inference. 2 Bhatta Nayaka had already taken up his cudgels 
against the theory of Dhvani 9 but Mahima hnd not seen his work 
Darpana, Hpdayadarpana, because his aim was to. achieve celebrity 
without delay and without being charged for not being original. 


847. His Vyaktiviveka, (called by him Kayyalankara 4 of that 
name), literally an inquiry into Vyakti (or succession), is in three 
chapters.® In the first, the definition of pbvani as given by Ananda- 
vardhana is attacked word by word and letter by letter and is merely 
a destructive criticism. In the second he takes up other sundry 
theories such as of Vakrokti of Kuntaka and refutes his doctrine of 
that the merit of poetry is felicitous expression. 


Mahima’s reasoning is thus epitomised: Vyakti is Dhvani. It is 
the manifestation of that which is desired to be manifested and it 
manifests itself along with its subject, that is, that which manifests it. 
For instance, a vessel contained in a dark room becomes visible along 
with the light that makes it visible.® Mahima’s object, viz., to gain 
Celebrity, has been really attained. He cared not whether it was 
approbation or reprobation, for in any case his aim was not to sink 
into oblivion in the literary world. 7 


sqfoftefa 5R«r irr|w to it 

2 , Seo P. V. Kano, (14, 41, 204). 

3. m wt: i ao m su }r a, 

i. I 

5. Ed. TSS , Tcivandram. 

6 . See Makadevasasfcri’s preface to Edn. i. c. 2, 

7. aqmr (Stoat %grgqgrg l 

The commentary that i printed in the Trivandrum edition is namclesi:. Joyarajba 
in his commentary o : AUnkarasarvasva says that Ruyyaka had written a Vyak|ivi- 
vekavicara. Prom the fact that the oommeutafeor mentions hi" other works NStaka- 
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848, Mammata was the son of Jayyata * 1 2 * of the Rajanaka family, 
fe was a native of Kasmir but had his education at Benares. 
Tradition says that he was the brother of Kayyala, the grammarian and 
Uvvata, the Vedic glossator. 8 He came after Bhoja and probably had 
himself seen the last years of that king's reign, and he I distinctly mentions 
his greatness and liberality in his Kavyaprakasa ® The earliest 
commentary on this work, yet known, was written by Manikyacandra 
in 1159 A.D. 4 5 * * and we may safely assign Mammata to the middle of the 
11th century A.D. C 


Mammata was a staunch devotee of Siva. He was a great gramma¬ 
rian and followed the views of the grammarian school. 0 His Kavva- 
prakasa (in 10 Ullasas) is often called Akara. It covers the whole 
ground oi rhetoric, treats as usual of the merits and faults of poetry, 
the operation of words and their sources, and the figures of speech* 
According to him, real poetry is that which is free from faults and 


mimamsa, Sahityamnaamsa and Harsacaritv5rtika and Brhati, it is likely that this 
commentary is the woik of author of Alankarasarva&va, (Maukhuka?), Soo Infc. to 
AlankSrasarvasva, TSS. 

1 . Jayyata was probably the joint author with VSmana of the Kalikavrf ti. 

2 . This account is given in Bhimasena’s commentary on KSvyaprakaia. But 
Vumauaoarya (Infc. to Kavyaprakafoj Bombay) says that Uvvata calls himtelf in his 
BhSsya the son of Vajrata and that his Bha§ya was composed when Bhoja was the 
reigning king, He therefore thinks that this tradition cannofc be true. See on this 
JRAS (1003), 65, 66 . 

j. r fi : . references arc given by Vamanacarya. I, c. pp. 5 - 6 . 

t, Ibid c, c. pp. 26-27 where the extract from the commentary Is given, 

5. Peterson ( Subh . 85) notes that Mammata cannot be placed earlier than the 
commentary on it by one Jayanta written in 1300-1204 A. D. and that the earliest 
w doc that iB known to refer to Mammata is Ruyyaka, who wrote his Sanketa on 

.Kavyaprakasa {Pll, II. p. 13), Dull ( Chronology , p. 180) refers to the commentary on 
KSvyaprakSlft by Narahari dated 1242 A. D (See VamanacSrya l c. p. 28-20.) 
Ganaprttf5sfcrin { TSS , No. 5 Int, p. 8-9) makes birr* contemporary of Bhoja, VdmanS. 
carya (l, &.) assigns Mammata to the end of the 11 th century. M, T. Narasimha 
Ayyangat {JRAS 1908, 65) dirmsses those dates and arranges tho chronology thus. 
A’hUavagupta, the last decade of the 10ih century ; Mnhimabhatta early part of the 
lltk century ; and Mammata, middle of tho 11 th century. Bubler ( J3KR t 68 ) thought 
that Mammata was later than Jayarafcha, the commentator of Ruyyaka, whom he 
a.siguel to the end of the 12 th century, but G. A. Jacob {JliAS 1897. 282) says that 
Jayara|ha refer, to Mammata by name and that Buhler's view is impossible. Buhlcr 
later on agreed [l.A. Jan, 1884) with Peterson (JBBAS, 1883-84 Extra No.) in placing 
huji in the beginning of tho 12 th century, See P, V, Kane (JA, XLI. 204). 

G. The commentaries, Nitjamna and Sudbasagara say so. (See VamanScarya 
Infc. 1. c. p. 9.) * 

A collection of Mammat&’s grammatical views ha found in VimimZcZrvn,’* 
intro luotiou {l, c. pp. 10-12.) “ 
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>med with merits . 1 It has two parts, Sutras or Karikas and Vrf.ti or 
the gloss . 9 Bbnnasena expressly says that Mammata was the author of 
the Karikas, but on this question there is a difference of opinion* 
Vidyabhusana in his Sahijyakaumudi calls the Karikas Bharatasutras 
and has written his own gloss on it . 4 Whatever it is, Kavyaprakasa has 
in fact eclipsed all earlier works by its popularity. Lucid and erudite 
it enchants the reader and infuses into his mind a thought of its 
sublime merit. Mammata begins by the invocation of SarasvatT : 




It is now almost accepted that Kavyaprakasa was the work of two 
authors Mammata and Allata.* Mainmata’s work ends with the Pari'cara- 
lankara and the rest was made up by Allata. The other work known 


1. cT^rqT §>rfqr I" 

a * E(3, V5raanacarya Jkalakikara with a long introduction aud commentary, 
Bombay and agaia revised with additiooal extracts from several commentaries and Ed. 
with Tc. and notes by H. D. Sbarma. For other editions with notes, see Cat. of Or 
Book Agenoy, Poona, p 67, Tr. into English by Ganganath Jha, by H. D. Velankaro 
and by P. P. Jo&hi. 

8 . On this question, see L4.XLH. 23; ZDUG. LXVI. 477. LXVIT. 85. The 
commencary Vi varanS 6ays that the current tradition in Bengal is that Karikas are 
tho work of Bharata. But in the RisagaugSdhara Mammata is referred to as the 
author. See Vaman&cSrya’s Int. Z. c. 13-16, where he shows that Mammata refers 
fco Bharafa as an author, p. 101. 

4. Ed. KavyainSla (Bombay), Seo on this Pit, IT. 20. and para 814 supru. 

6. Arnnda in his commentary on KSvyeprakSfa says 

SResn 11 

Jayanta in his commentary calls Mammata tho author o£ the work (See PR II 20) 
It may be internting to note (PR, II, 14) that in the colophon to that Chap. I. 
of the H3vyaprakafa -Sanketa, it is said that tho whole work is disorlbed ns of 
Mammata, Allata and Kucaka : ft% ft 5^. 


So says S5rasammuocaya also. Bat were Mammata and Kueaka contemporaries ? 

Peterson (PR, I. 21 and II. 1888-8t, p. 13) takes A1 aka to bo the real name of 
tuc joint author. Some Mss. give the name Bhattitfjaimka. Tl.: Jammu Manuserit 
(SKi,, xxv) contain the word Allata Alika who is mentioned in Batnakautha’s SSrasa- 
nuceaya as a commentator on Ruyyaka’s AlankSrasSmsva, who was ai ) tho son of 
JaySnaka. the anthor of a commentary on Ratnakantb,-.’ Uariviav, s.ay, . is a 
different pe son (Seo SEC, op. oft. p. xxvi). Peterson identi icd thorn (PR, II. .17)! ‘ Z 
alcu Bohlor (IA, XPV p, 353). V5nmnaoaiyr (I. c. p. 9) confounds one with f t - other 
awl calls Allata author of f-heommeatary on Harlvijaya,- 
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be Mammata’s is Sabdavyaparacarca 1 2 3 on the derivation and function 
of words like Mukula’s Abhidhavr$imatpkjL 


The extent to which Kavyaprakasa was revered is seen from the 
numerous commentaries that have been composed on it in ail these 
successive centuries. Every later writer of repute considered it an 
edification of his own learning to expound or discuss Mammata’s views 
so much that it was said by Mahesvara that in spite of glosses written 
“ from house to house, ” a Kavyaprakasa was still unfathomable and 
and Bhaskara and Kamalakara said so too, though they saw “ thousands 
of commentaries ” written on it . 8 

So far as is available the commentaries will now be noticed. 

849. Manikyacandra 4 * 6 was the pupil of Nemicandra and 
Sagarendu® of the Rajagaccha of which Pradyumna was the founder.® 
He wrote his Parsvanathacarita 7 in ten cantos in Sam. 1276 (1220 A.D.) 
at Devakupaka (Divbandar) at the instance of Dehada, son of Vardha- 
mana, a councillor of kings Kumaraputa and Ajayaputa. His Nala- 
yana a or Kuberapurana is a long poem in 100 cantos and relates the 
story of Nala, whom he takes to be a prior incarnation of Kubera. 
His merit in rhetoric is displayed in his commentary, Shnketa on 
Kavyaprakasa® composed in 1160 A.D. 

850. Sarasvatitirtha was born at Tribhuvanagiri (near Kalpi 
in Cuddapah District}. He was the son of Mallinatha (nor the famous 
commentator of Srivatsagotra). His original name was Narahari but 

1. Peterson, Subh, p. 85. The book is in manuscript in Dacca Coll. Library. 

2. 'Tsrrw*? m # frer, cw% cifjt I 

3. i r «^r: I 

ii fpj 11 

4. MSnikyacandra mentioned in Merufaftg:;-'-! PrabamJbaoiniSmaiii as contem¬ 
porary of king Jayaaimha ia a different person. 

5 Peterson (PR, IV. cxxviii) identides him with Sagarendu who wrote the first 
copy of Amamas\v5mioari|a in Sam. 1252 (1196 A. D.) 

6. PR. IV. xoi. rtadyumna was a great scholar in Nyaya and triumphed over 
Dig unbar u. Ho i3 reported to be the author of 81 works aui was honoured by kings 
of S.ipSdalakkha, 'fdbhuvanagiri etc. PR, IV. Ixxix, 

7 . PR. HI. 160, 320' 

8 ., PR, III. App. 35. 

0 . Ea. Upon. Sees. K.Do, SP, I, 1G9 ; CC, I. 102,11. 20.; PU,Ill 191 
100, 11.1104. 
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became a-sanyasi he called himself Sarasvatt Tirtha? He 
wrote his commentary at Kiisi in 1242 A. D. 1 

.. 851. Jayantabhatta (1277-1297 AfD.j was the son of Bhrirad- 
vaja, a priest at the Court of King Sarangatleva, Vaghela king 'of 
^uzerat, lie wrote his commentary Jayanti in 1264 A.l>. a 

852 - ^rivaUalanchana or Srivatsa was also a native of Bengal 
He cites \ idyanatha and is mentioned by Kamalakara. His commen¬ 
tary harabodhini follows in substance Cakravartin’s work. He must 
also be placed therefore in the 16th century. He refers to thecommen- 
taries by Vidvasagara and Jayarama. 8 

853. Somesvara was the son of Devana of Bharadvaiagotra 
He belonged probably to the 14th century A.D* 

854. Visvanatha was the author of Sahityadarpana and lived 

in 1th century A.D, lie refers to the other commentaries by Candf 
dasa and Sndhara* ' 

? 55, Cand >dasa was probably the granduncle of VisvanStha. He 
mentions a work of his called Phvanisiddhantagrantba and dies com¬ 
mentaries of Sndbara and Vacaspatimmra who was different from the 
author of Bhama^i.* 

856. Cakravartin or more fully Paramananda Cakravartm 
was a native of Bengal and a great logician. lie refers to VfcUn5tha 
as well as king Pratapa Rudra and is cited by Kamalakara and lived 
probably in the,15th century A.D. He wrote the commentary s'ahitva- 

dipika. 


1. As «« hm other works, sen Vamanovarya, he, pp. 28-30 and PR 1 « 5 . 

among whin commentaries are Megbadu'fa and KumSrasamlhava. On this author’ 
seo pata 31 supra. ur ’ 

ic nr ’ in^' 1J ap. 32G, See Vaman3o3tya, f. c 30- I’R 

iuerauSior ’ authot o£ KS^amhuik, thasSra was an 

padi So I rn II X; l tV D -°' f X “- 9028: SA ' C ’ G0 - He wrote aho lam- 
Mfl <Ws' k il‘ „ ?k ^ 5v ' y L mr (CC * l - 103) < *“ a BSmcdayanataka (CC, I. 
G, \ o« 8. K. De,*SJ . 1(7-8, There is,a KavySmrJa, poem by Kefeva (PC, jr «o) 
1. Bee\.mwnaotoyu. l.o. 80. CO, 1.1001. so, 111 22 ; pi ? v f ,, • T t, 

wontiCcttion of this author with Sony svara, author of Kirtikamudi \vn V. lv-Kiv- 

CC,1. 102, 73(} o incorrect ns tiu; iatlcr was the son of Kum3ra. 

0. IOC, 191. 

* 'JmnS oSK (fdVyj/ H39) l08 " 9 * VlL « i «*» * 

9Q 
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857. Maheavara Nyayalankara, or Siibuddhimisra wrote 
commentary Adarsa at the end of the lOih century A.D. 1 


258. Ananda Rajanaka was.a native of Ka^mir and a staunch 
devotee of Siva. He interpreted Kavyaprokasa' as haying an inner 
meaning referring to Siva in' his/' commentary Nidarsana which he 
wrote in 1765 A.D. He refers to the commentaries of Cakravarjin and 
Subuddhi Misra.® 


859. Kamalakara was son of Ramakrsna, a Mahratta brahmin 
of Benares. His name is particularly known to us as the author of 
Vivadatandava and Nirpayasindhu which he wrote in 1612 A.D. 8 He 
refers to the commentaries of RavibhAlta, Padmanabha and Devanatha. 
He .wrote a big poem Ram akautuka and a commentary on Gitagovinda. 4 

868. Narasimha fhskura appears to have been of the same 
family as (.aovindalhaknrn. Ife refers to Kamolakara’s views as tjjat ol 
moderns and must have l con either a contentporary of Jvamalakara or 
followed him immediately. He was a great logician. He refers : to 
the commentaries by Yasodhara, Ma^isara and Rucikara. 5 


861. Vfitidyanatha was the sqji of Ramabbatta of Tatsa^ family, 
He wrote fcis commentary Udabaranacandrika on the illustrations pnly 
in 1684 A.D. and a commentary on Kavyaprftdipa called Praldja.® 

862. Bhimatena was the son of S vananda of the Sandilya 
family of Kanyakubja. lie was a great grammarian. He wrote his 
commentary Sudhasagara in 1723 A.D. He says Mammata, Kaiyata 
and Auvata were brothers. He refers to two other works of his 
Aiankarasuroddhara and Kuvalayfmandakhandana. it was his object 
to support the views of Mammata and to answer the faults attributed 


1. Eh Calcutta. CC, I. 1 3 ; Tqn) 3 IX. 400). Sec Vamanic&iya l o pn 36-7 • 
PE, II, 19 and III. Ap. 39i. ' ‘ • * 

% CC, 1.102, II. 20. Is he fcjjt fame as Rajanaka [DC, XXIR 822)? Bubble 
statement that Nidaiima otherwise call. ! Sarusamuccgya (1.1, 1^5 > is wrong. 
Bcc 81.C, xxvii, I, 21, 74. and II., 1C*-IG. Ho wrote al:-o Madhava nal:: ,’:u fh.anak)m 
and a commentary on Nfti^alh;i. Bcj PR, I. 114 ; m. ;,p. 395: IV. x* BAT x 

m^isiinAh. * * 

3 # h-M.‘Benares Fur a. I: .t of Lii worl;s etc., ecc Vam uulearyt* l c t . 37-33 and 
( C, I. 80. where his works aro ‘given, See PR, Iy. exxiti. Hall \h*t. {a Vos. 51) 
gives his name also as MahrJvara which according to PR, JI. 19. dQubtfpl Qn 
his pedigree, *co V. P. TJ-mdliT; int. to \y ivahSramavukha. lcxsvi: JJR QAfi3. it r ,ti 

4. cc, i. so. noro. * ’ ■" - h . 


5. Ed. Bombay. VO, I. 101; It. 19; Arfyar, II. 34. 


8, Ed, Bombay. Pit, U 23, 
commentary on Kuvalayhn v 3 >, 


*°h Re is chi ©cent from the anther of the 
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IT by Govmda in his Kavyapnulipa. He refers to other commenta¬ 
ries by Acyutabhcitla, his son Rattfapanibhalta, and his son Ravibhalfa, 
by Murari hfisra and Pakshadhara (Jayadeva ?)* 

Niigojibbatta was a Mahratta Brahmin of the Kajag family of 
Benares. He was the son of Sivabhatta and Saji and grandson of the 
famous Bhattoji pikpi^a. lie was attached to the Court of Ramasiinha, 
the ruler of Srngaverapura, of the 18th century A.D. He wrote com¬ 
mentaries on Kavyapradipa, Rasagangadhara ; Rasamanjari, Kuvalaya- 
nanda, Gita-Govinda, Sudhalahaii and Riimliyana. 51 


863. Rejanaka Ratnakantha was son of Sankarakantha of 
Hbaumya)anagotra of Kasmir “the land that is purified by the dust 
of the lotus-feet of SaradaP Brides being ah excellent scribe* of 
Sara da script, for in his hand are several manuscripts preserved at 
Siinagtlr, 2 be was a poet ahd rhoiorician. ifis eulogy t>f {^Qrya is 
contained in RatnasatAka or CitrabhUnusataka composed in 1680-1 
A.D. He wrote commentaries on Ratniikara's Haravijaya in 1681-2 
A.D , on Vasudeva's Vudhisfhiravijaya in 1671-2 A.D., 4 on Jagaddhara’s 
Stutikusumanjali® in 1680-1 A.D. and on Yasaskara’s Devisfb|ra. On 
Kayaprakasa, he wrote the commentary Sarasamucca; a, containing •• 
resume of Jay anti and other earlier expositions. 6 His descendants 
still live at Srinagar as a respectable family of Karkuns, 

1. Ed. Bouares, 60 r 1.102, II. 20. On Bhihtisfena’s commentary 1 . i, 36* 

94"; IV. Ixxxvi. 

2. Ed. Poona For a list of hb oftliei* woris oh grammar, fog Vamftnac5ry<i, 
( % <i. 43*44. 

3. Sco Stain’s, hiC, to vil. 

4. Printed, KavyaraSh, Bombay. 

5. Ibid Tu the colophon his other works arc mentioned. 

6. PA, IT. 1G. In Stein Kashmir’s catalogue, xxy, there is mention of a manu* 
script in which colophon to h UlUbi I reads thus: ^ 

Anan^a’s gloss K&vyadarfona was also called Sipkanfehavibo4ln: .a, “By Sltikam 
th & is meant the god Siva, Anauda calls his commentary the * perception of 91; a * 
since it is his endeavour to interpret Mammata’s toxt as having besides its ordinary 
meaning a mystical sense relating to ^tho worship of the god.' Thus he says with 
mMoi to Mummata’* Manila: ft: 

..sr^cR^f 

Ananda who composed his ccmmndary m A D 1665. is stUl well-remcmHtcG in 
••ho tradition of the Kashmirian Pancuts ati fete oontemjtoraiy and friend o* papoaka 
Rafcnakanfcha/* Seoins Kash, Gat, Infc. xxvii. 
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863-A. Other Commentaries.— Besides those referred to else¬ 
where, there are also commentaries’ by Gopinatha, Candldiisa, 
f’anfirtjan,i Vyasa (SKC, 61), 8 Devanatha'far :apaneanana (TC, II, 
2214)®, Jagannatha Panditaraja, Narayana, Baladeva, Bhanucandra, 
Bhaskaramisra (Tarij, X. 208, 4 TC, HI. 3976), Ratnesvara, Ravi, 
son of Ratnhpam (Alps': 29S), 8 Ramakrsna, RSraanatha Vidyava- 
caspati, Lauhitya Gopalabhatta {Tan), IX, 4003, DC, XXII. 3629)"; 
and by Sri Vidyacakravartin {DC, XXII. S626, Tan), IX. 4011);'’ 
Venkatacalasuri, Vaidyjinathn {Afys, 29S) 8 , Sivarama, Srldhnra Sahdhi- 


vigrahika, Sivanarayana and Jayarama Pancanana {Mys. 298) ; and by 
Vednntacaxya, son of Srinivasadhvarin of Bharadvajagotra (TC. 111. 
3878), Yagnesvara, son of Kpsnadeva (DC, XXII. 8623)," Jayadratha, 
brother of Jayaratha,® Suhit.yacakravaitin (Tanj, IX,. 400; Rucinatha 
(Adyar, II. 34), Harisankara (Ed. Calcutta), and Sivadat^a (Ed. Bombay); 
and by Bhanucandra , 10 Gadadharacakravartin,” Gokuiauatha, 19 Gopi¬ 
natha, 18 Gunarapnagnni, 14 Kalcdhara,” Kalyai.ia UpadhySya, 18 KpSria 


1. 9eo CG, I. 101-2 ; II. 13-20; HI. 22 and 111, 103, 130; PR, II. 13, 16, 17, 
21; HI- 391. 

*2. He wrote commentaries on Raghuvamla and Vr^firafcpakara. 

3, His commentary Kavyakaumud i Answers the criticism of Visvanfi^ba. He also 
Wroto Rasikapraba a on poetics {CO, I, 497) His sou RSmananda wrote Rusajaram 
gini {TC, III. 3171). 

About the Ulii century A,D. 

5. Hutnapani wi-oto a commentary probably called Ka yadarpana on KSvyapra- 
k^.e t which TSavi expanded. Ratnapanior his father AcyuU was .minister of Bivasimha, 
king of M.tVila. See JASB, (1825),’ 143 ; (2999), 96, grant dated Saka 1321 (1399 
A.D.) See Mamm)han Chakrav.irthy, History of Mithila {JASB, 1915). 

C. Ed. TSS, Trivandrum, earl'e* than 15th century A D. He also wrote a com- 
mentary^on Rasamanjaii. 

7. His Brhatjika is printed in TSS, Trivandrum, He calls the Karikas as 
Bharatamnni’s. S o Pit, IV. 

8. The commentary was composed at Patna in 1G19 A.D. Ho wubi pupil of 
Bhavad^va Tbakkura. 

9. Pit, II. 1R,- . , r 

10. CC, T, 101 . Ho wrote a comm or 0. ry on F a sakumaracanja. 

11 AJilra, 1527 ; CSC, VII. 13, 

12. •'kn.g.umtha, Jba’s Tr.v.i4 ili•:.£ Ka .y-prokafo, Ini. IX. Ho wrote the play 
Amrtohiya about 1093 A.D. See para 693 a tiff a. 

t 3 f CC, I. 101 4 He. also wrote acommcEta y on Saldyadarpa^a, a kout the end 

of 17th century A.D. 

14, CC, III. 22. 

in; cllod, 501. It ia a *ynopsiri oi the Karikys, 

1G, Gauganatha Jha, l. c. 
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Kysi.'asarman,* Krraitracarya,* Jagadisa I'arkalankara, 
Nngaraja Kesava, 5 Narasimhasuri,* Nanayadikgita, 3 Rucaka, 
Madhama^Iganesa, 0 Raghudeva, 18 Ratnesvara, 11 Rajananda, Kfuna- 
candra, 13 Rfum-iki-sna, 14 Ramanatha, 15 Vulyavacaspati, Sivanarayanadasa, 18 
Yidyasftgara,” VenkatacalasQn,’ 3 VijSnanda,’ 9 Yagnesvara, 30 and some 
other anonymous commentaries. 31 




864. Ragiiava’s gloss called Avacuri is incomplete and extends 
only to the middle of the "th Ullasa.” , 


Makesacandra was professor in the Calcutta Sanskrit College in 
1882.* 8 


Narasimha’s gloss Rjuvytti is a commentary on the Kartkas only. 98 

KavyafiaAatarangini is an adverse criticism on Mnmmata's work 
of unknown authorship. 98 


1. CC, 1,101, 

2. HPR } III. No. 58. 

3. CC, I, 101. He was the son of Ramanatha and a logician. For his works, 
SCO CC, I. 121. 

4. CC, I. 101. He lived at Nuddea in lYth century A D. 

5. CC, I. 101. 

6. CO, XI; 19. 

7. CC, 1. 101. He was son oi lUuganStha who wrote commentary ou«Yikramor- 
vasi in 1653 A.D. 

8. Ed. COJ. 1935. Seo under Ruyyaka, para 870 post, 

9. CC, I* 102. 

10. CO, II. 20. 

11. Mentioned in bfs commentary on Sarosva$iKanth5bhanna. 

12. Z>C, XXII. 8622. 

13. CC, I. 102. 

14. CC, I 102 ; II. 20. 

15. CC, 1. 102. lie lived about 1625 A.D, 

16. Weber t \l. No. 81; CC, I. 302. Ho lived in the beginning of the 17th cor.wry. 
For hrj other works, seo CC, I. 049. 

17. Hois citod by Srlyat^dSnchana. Was he identical with the common Liter ou 
BhattikSvya 0 

18. CC, 1. 102. 

19. C8G; 41 The manuscript was traneoribed in 1083 A £>. 

20. DC, XXII. 8623. 

21. ; CC, I. lt)l, 71 8 ; II. 90, 193. 

22. VainAn5o5rya, \ c. 36, 

23. Printed, Calcutta. 

21. TO, III. 4115, He belonged bo the Andhra country. 

25. Ultra, 2674, 
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65- Gsvinda was the son of [Kesava and' Sonodevi oF the 
kara race. Riic.ikara alias Sri •Ilarsa was his younger brother. 
His fifth ancestor Narasimha lived in the 18th century and he was 
himself prior to Karaalakara Who wrote Nirnadyasindhu in 1612 A l .D* 


He may be assigned to the middle of the 16th century. His Kavya- 
pradipa 1 though usually considered as 1 3 a commentary on Kavyaprakasa 
is in fact a distinct commentary on the Karikas of the Kavyaprakasa. His 
reference to Mainmata’s lines are much in the way of possible criticism, 
though likewise explanatory. At the end of his work, he says that in 
the composition of his work, his brother Rucikara or Sri Ilarsa was 
a collaborator. 9 


866. Heroacandra lived in 1088-1 i 74 Y.D. and for some time 
in the Court of King jayasimha of Anhilwid. His Kiivyanusasanam in 
eight chapters;with his own commentary is very valuable in literary 
history. 8 

Jayatnangala also flourished in the Court of king Jayasimha and 
wrote Kavisiksa,* and Nagavarman- wrote Kavyalokanam, 

867. Vagbhata. Among: the contemporaries of King Hema- 
candra was Vagbhata I, 5 6 the son of Soma. Vagbhata (Bahada) was 
the minister in the Court of the Calukya king Jayasimha Siddharaja of 
Anhilwid* (1094-1143 A.D.), for such is the description given 4 by 
Prabhacandra in his Prabhavakacarita. 7 The work on poetics known 
after his name Vagbhafalankarci 8 describes in easy verse- and in five 
chapters the forms and functions of poetry and refers to that king and 
his capital. It is likely V agbhata wrote also the poem Neminirvana.® 
There are commentaries on Vagbhatalankara hy AdmStHa or Jina- 


1. ©1. Bombay. 

55 PB , I. 27-28 also refers to another commontary on tbc KSrikaa called KSvya- 
lata at Odeypore. This may show that the KSrikas are considered as of distinct 
authorship, 

3. 8ee para 70 supra. 

4. CO, I. 88. 

5. His Prakrit natno was BShada. Vpigbbata, tbc writer of median© was Iho.son 
of Simhagupia and was a different author. 

6. Ilancand ( Kalidasa) wrongly says thij Jayasipba .was King of ■ Ka$rair. 
According to Lassen [lAlt t III. 562) Jayasimha ruled 1023-1154 A.D. 

7. This work gives the dates for Vagbhata, 1123 and 1157 AT). 

8. Ed, Bombay and Calcutta..But Weber’s Manuscript (1718) has a sirth chapter 

on Yamaka. 

9. Win tern He (IT, II. 3386 ; III. 642) thinks eo, Ibc work h printed in Bombay, 
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^liapasuri, 1 Siaihadevaga^, 2 Murtidhara ® K.semabamsagayL 4 -Samaya- 
sijndara, 6 Ganesa, son of Annat ibhatta,® Rajahamsa, 7 and Yacann¬ 
ed rya, 8 and two anonymous. 0 

Adinaiha was a priest of Kharctaragacoha in afbVnit 1405 br 1419 

a m 


868. Devcsvara or Devendra was the son of Vagbhata, 50 wbo 
was a Mahamatya to the King of Alalava. In one of bis verses he 
praises Hammlramahimahendra, wbo, if be was the Chauban king, ruled 
^bout 12S3 A.D. His Kavikalpalafa follows the Amarasimha’s Kavyn- 
kalpalata and a verse from it is quoted in vS^rngadharapaddbati. It was 
probably composed about the year 1300 A.D. He also mentions a voi* 
Candrakaiapa 1 j on poetics. 


Ibcre are commentaries on Kavyakalpalata by Vecarfuna Sarvn- 
bhauma, 19 bv Kamagopala Kaviratna, 18 by SaraccandrasastiV 1 bv Borya 
Kavi ; ,a and one anonymous; 5 ® 


869. Vagbhata (II) 17 was the son of Nemikumara, 18 and Va^an- 


1. Ed. Bombay. Granthnmala, VIII. 1889*80 CC, 1 5599,, 

2. Ed Bombay. Klatfc, JL1, X r . 249 ; BJZ, V. 191. 

3. Ed. Bombay. 

i. sKihfm; m f n. m- 

5. l'B } IV. txxvi ; CC, 1 1 132. Ho was a pupil cf Sakale^.dca, who wa. popi 
of Jinaoandjra, He wrote also a commentary ou Bagbuvamsa. 

G, CO. I. 659; PB., (18.88*4) 156, 279. I he manuscript wen c »p i d 1 : 1430 

A,D. 

7. CC } 1. 559, 794. He was pupil of £iua|iDkaSuri who was pupil of Jinaprflbh.v- 
suri of gh^v.itamsuccha. Composed between 1350 1400 A D, Boo COJf , tl. 312. 

8. CO, I. 569. It wan composed in S am vat 1889 in .Marwad during th© reign 
of Gajasimba. 

9. Ed by K§emaigja, Bomby/; CC, II. 132; HI.*118: CSC 4 VII.845. 

10. Jt is not likely that this Vagbhata was identical with the two 7 tbrdorioiau- of 
thafcnamo. On Develvara, sceS.K. Do SP, 212; JRAS, (1922) 1 78. 

11. 33 5 »qtfaq[ I 

The reading however is diflprout in otb?i* editions. 

13. Ed. Calcutta, He was son of Bajar3ma. 14: other work Anaudaranginl 
fiese^bes a tour from Candarnagore to Benares {Mi ra. 205). 

13. Ed. Calcutta. 

14. Ed. Calcutta (Bill, hid) and in Pratna lCrama:ian<h^i, Bwarn, Kos. 1-3’ 

15. CC, I. 87; III 19 ; 8. K. De, PS t II, 214. 

4G. CSC, VfX. 8. 

: rid id, niifies this Vijgbhata with VTigbhnh* 1. JOt-YUf, 

18. I etersoq (;, ? /y III app« 124) notes o|j© Woraikuumm wbo lived in $nri 1285 
(1239 A P I probably Yaghlnt-a fatbcc. 
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- dfara, and lived at Rndhapura; 1 He refers to Vaglhata (l) 1 and of the 
two kings he' mentions, Mularaja and Yibhakara. Mularaja was- the 
founder of the Calukya dynasty cf Anhilwid and ; may have lived about 
the end of the 13th penlury A.D. 2 His Kavyanusasana .with a vytti 
on it is a work full of quotations of fine poetical illustrations and must 
have suggested itself to him after the work of Hemacandra of the same 
name. He alludes to his Cbandonusasana, a work on metrics and 
Rsabhadevacar ta, a big poem, but they are not now available. - * 

870. Ruyyaket 4 was the "son of Tilaka. 8 lie lived in Kn?mir 
md was the teacher of Mankha, (he author of Srik;inihacari$a, 8 
who was attached to- the 1 Court of King J ayasimha ' 1 1 to II f>0 A.D.) 
Ilis AlankarasafvaswV. is reputed to be work of Ruyvaka.’.. But from the 
recent edition of the work published at Trivandrum, 8 with the commen¬ 
tary of SamudrabanAUa 0 ii appears that AlankSrasurvasva is only ihe 
name of the gloss, while the sutrfis a lone were the work of Rnyynka. 10 

~T, 3°Fib 3 w 3®ir3 

«swdt ! 

2. Soc Harichaud, Kalidasa. 

3 . Ed. Bombay. 

4 . RajSnika Ruyyaka .h: idea tidal with Kii Hup dr* and lilcaki (Aufrecht, 
Oxf. Cat, c 2lO ; BUB, 6 3.) In Bubler’s List 1S75-G No. 247 and l ’U^ 11. 14, 17 
the manuscripts makaBucak- the author of AlankSrasarvasvi and KavyaprakSe isnnketr,. 
Vid-JdakravMtin calls him. i-ucaka. Jayaratba, refits to Kfivyapmkadasanketa as 
Ruyvaka’s work. In a mans* dpi {Buhlcr^ List, 1875-6 No. 265) of tho Sabrd,aya- 
p'la "there is an explicit statement of the. identity (See I i bell Gait, gel, Am. Nr, 
10 p. 7G7\ See G. A. Jacob, JBAS, •(1897) 283. Peterson’s Sulk, and PR, II. 34, IOC 
%n <\ introduction to Vyakfehiveka (T8S t ) p. 8. 

a I - Lob el (op, ofcee the name of his father as . commentator on Udbhata, 

Jayanitha calls it XJdbhatavivcka (See Bombay Edn. p. 205). 

6,* PR, II. 17-18. 

V Ed. Bombay RnyyukVs views as expressed in the Alankiirasarvnsva aro 
criticised by Mammals. Sex "V imxnSeitya’s lot. to Kavy tpraUSsS, p. 23. 

8. Trivandrum Sanskrit Sciier, No. XL. ^ 

fut Wpr I 

^?4%Ti3Tli af^e«rw4m II 

9 Samnd'oxband ha also calls it Mttbkhtika'S work. this commentator was a 

t c * f the Court L King Singl'd k id air* or Ravivttrma Bhupa of IColaraba (Quiloa) 
lu Travancoro who was born in 1265 A.D. He was p obably tho fatbstf^ of bimbnrSja, 
UiC ef ] ralsttarup3 vnfUc.i (See Jnt to Trivandrum Sanskrit Scrite, Nos. 

8. and 40). 

10. In tho openii ; Stanza, Mankhiv says that ho was beginning a glo:-m on t .urva- 
lftnkamav*ua»j i r., thfiftl nkftra ft fo 

th-U at i 15 and 17 in quoting f-om SriknuiLas-Uva, it i. said that Mattfcbiyo 
SiiUmthaBta"^ and atp. 17 maejiye. The latter h\the riding in Bombay Edn. p. 19. 
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"871. AlankaraSARVasva, 1 meaning \\y it the gloss al^qyp, |s 
ill the nature of the Bha$va. It attempts to classify . Alankara?, accoir- 
panied by criticisms refined in language and temper, 

ftuyyaka seems tq Jic^ve been Urn ^i|thor of several other works. 
His S aii rd ay A lira ' is “ a short prose-poetic (discourse on the qualities qf 
a fashionable gentleman, a charming formulary in four chapters and 
deals with attributes of beauty, adornments, youth and devises for 
preserving and enhancing* beauty . 58 Ilis Alankaravimarsana is a com¬ 
mentary on the Jahlana’s Somapalavilasa , 4 and a commentary on 
Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka has been identified to be (Ruvyaka s . J ) 
work.® This latter commentary refers to his four other works Nhtaka- 
miraamsa, Sahityamimamsa, Harsacaritavartika and Bfhati. Srika uhar 
stava was probably also his work . 6 

872. Jayaratha wrote his commentary Alankaravimarsim 7 
He was the son of Srngara , 9 the minister of King Rajaraja who ruled 
at Saiisaras.® He quotas from Prthvirajavijaya, a poem describing the 

1. There is an Alankarasarrasva oi unknown authorship in praise of long Gopala- 
deva, DC, XXII. 8609. 

2 . For a summary of carlior views, see para 812 sv wa, 

3 Fa. by Pischelt, Kiel. pa. Bombay, with the commentary of Jayaratbe. 

^ Put 4 aikimtha’s Sara^amuccaya yields this reference. See rpterson, Subfc. p. 

106 i PD, If. 17. , . . , . 

5. In the introduction to Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (No. 5) Ruyyaka is taken tc 
he the author of the Ahmkarasarvasva an; from this basis the commentary on ike 
Vyald-wiyeka is traced to be ltnyyaka’s work, because in his Alaukurasavasva the 
works SfihityamiiijamsH and HarsacaritavSrfika .ire mentioned in both as the author s 
other workt. If a now opined in Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries No. 10, Alankara* 
sarva^va is the woik of Mankha, it would follow tjiat all ihc3o four works and the 
commentary on Vyaktiviveka must also be Mankha’s works. 

6. Pischell tightly says that this was a hymn to Siva. But Aufrecht takes it 
“ to be a chapter in praise of the country so called standing at \the head of a poem 
called the HacBhaoatit* also by Ruppak?..” Sec Peterson Sv.bh. l.c. 106. This mistake 
seems to have been due apparently to Aufrecht’s referring to a paarage quoted from 
Harsacarita, in Alank5rasarvasva (Bombay Edition. p. 47), Harssacarite, Srikan* 
th5khya]anapadavarnane. See also JilAS % (1897) 285. 

rf % Sfpgdra is quoted in K^viuirayacauasi^uceayA and SadukUkavaumvta, V. 35, 
114. CC, X. 06 U. Duff caps tjie author of the omunicntary Jayadratha, brother of 
dayjratha, author cf Taiqrolokaviveka \PR. II. 181. 

8, Ed. Bombay, lie quotes from a romance A langaleklva, (ice para 145 st«pro), 

and 

Bnhlcr’s KB, 62. See also G, A. ?nad* (JftAS, (1697) 992 ;>). 

97 


9. 
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of the Chauhan King Prjhvlraja, who died in 4 1193 A.D. and 
must have flourished probably in the 13th century. He wrote a poem 
Haracaritacintamani. 

There are also commentaries by Sri Vidyacakravar^in* and by 
Alaka quoted by Rntnakantha. 

873. Malays japandiia or Sarvesvara was the son ofTrivikraraa 
and pupil of Vamarsi. He was proficient in Bhara{;asastra. Vamarsi 
is referred to in Belgaum inscriptions as having lived at Vanabasi in 
1168 A.D, Ilis Sahityasara is a short treatise on dramaturgy. 8 

874. Rajaraja ruled at Calicut about the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D. 8 He, or a poet of his court, wrote Rajarajiyam, a name 
adopted in the absence of the real one. It is a treatise on poetics, music 
and dancing, but only that portion dealing with the drama is now 
available. In his days, the works of Manoratha and Bhattanayaka were 
probably read and there is therefore a hope that their existence may 
be still be traced/ 

875. Asadhara 8 was the son of Sallaksana and Rath! of the 
family of \ yaghruvala, He was a Jaina teacher. I lis wife was Saras- 
va t* and his son Chabada, a favourite of King Arjunavarinan of Mulva 
who ruled in the 1st quarter of the 13th century A.D. 0 He lived till 
Sam. 1296 (1240 A.D.). He wrote about fifteen works, of which he 
gives a^Ust.* His r j' n sasf.i-smrtKsasjra was written in 1236 A.D. 8 

876. Dharmadasa was a Buddhist ascetic. Ilis Vidagdha- 
mukhamandana® in 4 parts describes poetic riddles and involved com¬ 
position. Jinaprabha, pupil of Jayasimha, commented on it and he 

1. DC. XXII. SG09. In this commentary he refers to a drama Harhoandraoarifca 
not known elsewhere. 

2 * The manusoripfc is with M. Ramakrlshna Kavi, Madras, 

3. If he iqtUe great Cola king BSjaraja I. ho ruled about 999 A.D. See El. V. 48. 
Trav. Arch, S^ries t II. 3, 

4. This verse is fine 

*R*fr...rrarr3r: li 

AlMhara, boo of RSmSji, commoniator on Kuvalayanandai s a different 
person. S. K. De, SP t 1399. 

G. He gives this account at the end of his DharmSmrfa. 

v. PR t II. 85 ; BLi (1883*84), 103*4. 

3. CO, I. 54. 

9, Ed, Calcutta, Bombay and elsewhere. 3. K, Pe, 8P. 1. 237, 8eo para 8‘ ! 7 
mi* a. 
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about 1293 and 1309 A.D. Dharmadasa may therefore be 
assigned to about the end of the 12th century or the beginning of the 
13th century A.D. There are other commentaries on it by Atmaram?| 
or Svapniirama,* by Taracandra Kayastha,* by Nariharibhatta/ by 
Trilocana, 8 by Durgadasa, 6 son of Vasudeva. 


-<SL 


Amrtanandayogin's Alankarasangraha in 10 chapters is an exten¬ 
sive work written at the instance of king |Manva,tson of Bhatibhumipatl 
who probably lived about 1250 A.D * 


877. Saradatanaya was the son of Bhatta Gopala of Kasyapa- 
gotra, “His great grandfather lived in a village called Matarapujya 
in Meru^tara-Janapada. He performed thirty Vedic sacrifices to please 
the god Visyu, and wrote a commentary entitled the Vedabhiisana on 
the Vedas. His son Kr^na, the grandfather of Saradatanaya, was also 
equally well-versed in the Vedas and in the Sastpas. He worshipped 
Mabadeva in Benares and obtained a son by name Bhatlagopala the 
lather of Saradatanaya through the god’s favour. Bhattagopala was 
likewise well-versed in eighteen sciences (Vidyas); he propitiated 
Sfirada the goddess of learning and obtained through her favour a 
son whom he named after the goddess as Saradatanaya.” He studied 
theatrics under Divakara, 8 who was prificient in the art and kept up a 
theatre (natyasala). “ He was a follower of the Prafcyabhijna School 
of Philosophy which had its origin in Kashmir and was elaborated by 

T Weber, 1728; PR % IV. xxxvii; Klate'a Onomasticon, Hie Guru Jinasimha 
founded Laghu-Kharataragaooha in 1275 A.D, 

2. CO : I. 67 J. 

3. CC, I. 574 ; II. 185 ; III. 121, For other works, sec CC, I, 229. 

4. CC, 1. 573. 

5. CO, II. 135 ; SKC, 274, 

6. CC, II. 135 ; III. 121; Pit, IV. 30. 

7. Tho rare works ho quotes from arc the plays Maricavaucaua, VdliVadhii, 
UdattarSghava, Hftlavijaya, Doviparinaya. Tho first five chapters were edited at 
Calcutta with English tranBlasiou. DC, XXII. SuOl, and CC, I, 29, contain only 5 
chapters. Tho copy iu the Gautami library of Ikijumundry and TC, 111. 2980 contain 
all tho nine chapters. 

8. Probably bo is tho same as DivSkara, quoted by PtU’^asaraSvati in his com¬ 
mentary on Meghasam|e4a. The teaching is this described : 

jrt srig%- 

#^*TT afftr SJIW91 ? R: | 

nw 9Ti% if jrirrr utRrasrr- 
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the great Abhinavagupta. While describing the origin . of Music on 
page 181, our author deals with the 36 Tattvas in accordance with the 
tenets ot the Pratyabhijna system, and defines the functions of Para- 
rhatman, Jiva and Prakrti in the beginning of Creation. Following 
the principles of the same philosophy, he has introduced in his work 
a vety interesting Simile for the enjoyment of dramatic Rasas by the 
audience, arid refers to a fW early works of Sivagama ih this conne- 
lion. This enjoyment, he said, is similar to Jlva’s enjoyment of 
worldly pleasures. In the course of his arguments he also defines 
certain Taftvas of the Pratyabhijna philosophy such as Raga, Vidya 
ar,d Kalfi.”* fte has summarised chapters of Bh'oja’s S’pngaraprakasa, 

He is quoted V)> many writers of the 13tlh cehtury and must have 
Nourished in tke 12- 13th century A.D. 

i 

8ar Matanaya wrote a commentary on Kavyaprak^aa 9 and a 
work on music Sakadiya. 3 

In his BiluaprakASanaM a treatise ofextra ordinary iherit in 16 
aohikaras, Saitid^tanaya summarises the views of earlier writers like 
uias'iva, Draufiini, VfisiMcf, Vyasa, NSrada, SVi Ilarsa etc. In genera- 
i{- v be fdllows the of BharatTs Natya^astra and notice* the devia- 
lions of later authors from feha'rata’s view's. He reiterates Abhlftava. 
gtipi'^s theory that rasa is the s'dul of p’o'etry, bht difiefs from hihi oh 
occasions. “ For instance, fie differs from Abhihava oh the point that 
Rasas must always be Vyangya in the best poetry and not Vacya. 
Here Saradatanaya following the Dasarnpaka opens a new path by 
suggesting that Rasas are the soul of poetry whether they are express¬ 
ed or suggested by the poems. In the &ame Way he does not want to 

1. Int. to Edn. GOS , Baroila, pp. 10 11 by Yadugiri Yati L ajaswam\u, 

а. 11 ' il - V- «i) 

б. (. a, pp.\14 15. 

d. Among rare authors and worhs he quotes are plays: 

’Frmiw, qnwrnf^n^, ntsfen?:, 

*i#i4W4[* 

#fr<wr, 

frtafer. 
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give altogether a separate existence to the suggestive capacity 
(Vyanjana) of the words from their 1 atparya Vrtti, and brings the 
Dhvani also under the Tatparya-sakli. He holds that if at all there 
must be some difference between these two-Dhvani and 1 atparya it is 
jlifet like that of the Brahniana and the Brahmacarin; or in other 
words, that Dhvani occupies a less important position under the wider 
scope of Tat p ary a, There are two other important points where 
Saradalanaya differs from Abhinava. There is difference of opinion as 
to the exact mode in which the enjoyment of Rasa is brought about, 
amongst the authors Lollala, Sankuka, Bhatlanayaka and Abhinava- 
nupta. Most of the later writers followed Abhinava on this point but 
Saradalanaya., strange as it may seem, follows the original vi4v\ of 
Bhatlanayaka as developed and modified by Dhanika in his Dasarupa- 
kavaloka. He approves oif the theory as formulated by them that the 
connection between the poetry and the Rasa, is Bhav'ya-Bhavaka-Bhava 
and not V y attgy a - Vy anj aka -B hav a . The Vrttis such as the Abhidba, 
Laksana, and Tatparya help the audience to understand the Kavyartha 
or the Rasa, and the audience through the Bhavana Vrtti get the 
Bhoga of the Rasa, which is similar to Brahmananda. In the same way, 
Poetry and Rasa are also connected with each other as cause and 
effect. Be'caus'6, wheti poetry is presented before the audience, the 
necessary Vibhavd, etc. create the sense of enjoyment in the mind ot 
the aiidiehce. The second point where Saradalanaya criticises the 
views of othe r writers on Dramaturgy, especially Abhinava, 's about 
the nature of Santa Rasa. Udbhata was the first writer to include 
Santa one of the Rasas ; ft was approved by Anandavardhana, and 
Abhinava gave it a place of unique importance amongst the different 
Rasas. Rudrata or Rudrabhatta not only accepted Santa as an impor¬ 
tant Rasa but included Preyas also as a Rasa, and boldly declare ' that 
the Vvabhicari and the Sattvika Bhavas such as Nirveda, Uarsa ei ., 
Also when properly developed contribute to the pleasure in the same 
way as Srngara or Karuna, and therefore, they should a.s«> deserve to 
be admitted as additional Rasas. Saradatamaya, who follows Dhanan- 
jaya in this respect, condemns the vi wa of all there thinkers and opines 
hat Santa Rasa cannot be enacted on the stage, tor no V ibhava, 
Xnubhava and Sattvika can be produced by the Sama> the Sihayibhava 
of the Santa But. unlike Dhananjaya our author think that • is the 
• h;oi ami.the Rasas and it cat! be realized in the form of poetry 
©xcept in the Dramas, Thus the v >pe of this vuvk is to collect as far 
as possible all theories existing before and after the time of Bhuraia 
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Vmd to examine and state them in a final form with certain modifica¬ 
tions. Being a firm believer in the theory of Rasa as promulgated by 
Bharata, Saradatanaya haa mainly dveloped the Srngara Rasa on the 
lines suggested by Bhoja in his Srangaraprakasa.” 

Kavyakamadhenu is on the same lines as Bhavaprakasa and treats 
of rasa, bhava and sabdavyapara elaborately. 

878. Sobhakara was the son of Trayisvaramisra. His Alankara- 
ratnakara 1 is in the form of a commentary on aphorisms that had been 
extracted by Yasaskara of which his Devlstotra is meant as an illu¬ 
stration. He probably lived about the 13th century A.D.* 

879. Sangabhupala was the son of Ananta or Anapo^a 55 and 
Annamiimba and was the seventh in descent from Vetata Naidu 4 (Beti 
Reddi), the original founder of Kingdom the Rajas of Venkatagiri. 
Vasantaraya was his brother. Singabhupala had six sons and ruled 
over a vast extent of territory between Vindhya and Srtsaila (in the 
Kurnool District) about the year 1400 A.D. from his capital Rajacala 
(Racakonda). 9 He was a great literate and patron of letters. He bore the 
title of Sarvajna. In his court flourished Visvesvara and Appayacarya. 
The latter wrote a commentary on Amarakosa. 

; was in his Court that Narayanacarya alias Kumara Vedanta 
Desika, the son of the famous Ve^an^adesika, vanquished Sakalyamnila, 
the opponent of the Valfnava religion in disputation and then it was 

1, BlvRAp. XXVTII. 

2, For these'sutras, Fee PR, I* 12, 77-81. CC. I, 32, II. 6. 

8. Anapoja wrote a drama AbhirSma-R3gbava, quoted Id Rasatnavasudhakara. 
There i- a drama of that name written by Marika in Nepal in 1390 A.D. (Levi, 268). 

4. The Biographical Sekeiches of the Rajas of Venkatagiri published by the 
VenVatagirl State Singabhupati is given as the tenth-in desoeut. In our'manuscript the 
tnme is given as Sivabhupaji. Venkatagiri is a flourishing Zamindari in the Nelloro 
District. 

6. SingabnupSla , tbe\present author, was the son of Anapota who was tho son of 
Singabhupala I. It was the latter who bore the title Sarvajna and SrMjba Was tho 
poet of his Court SrJnSlha refers to him by the title Sarvajna In the Vclugotivari 
Vamsacaritram (in Tclugu) the author of 1 ' v ~arn&v'i$udkatcara is given as Singanhu- 
paUl. That seems to be incorrect. There are inscriptions there given of Anapota 
dated Saba ltt02 and of the wife of MSdbava, the last of SingabhupSla lb dat 3 Saka 
135i. Anothet inscription dated Saha 1291, also printed there, was composed by 
N3g r m5lha son of Pa(fupa|i. N3ga* iltba wrote a bhana MadanavilSsa mentioning 
Anapoia and was a pupil of Vifvetfwara, author of Cam* |k S racan drik §, in which 
Vtfvelvara, eulogised Singai v iup31a. It will be seen presently that Vi6ve§vara was the 
real author of RasSmavasudhSkara, 

(See Veturl Prabhnkarasastn’s Srng'T i Srinatham, 196 el seq. 
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on Vedantadesika’s SubhasitanivI, 
petika, was composed and presented to .he king. 


called 


Ra$na- 


Flis Natakaparibhasa appears to be a work on dramaturgy. 1 His 
RasaRx\ t avasudhakara° presents in three chapters a vivid and elab >rate 
treatment of the canons of dramaturgy inclusive of the governing Rasas 
and is probably the most comprehensive work on the subject so far 
available. Its importance is enhanced in literary history by the 
several works and authors quoted in it, and so far it forms a landmark 
for historical research. 8 


Vi^vesvara, the author of Camafckaracandriktl, was a poet of his 
Court and in this work which is a treatise on rhetoric the illustrations 
are in praise of Singabhupala. Here and in Rasarnavasudhakara 
(page 151), his work Kandarpasambhava is quoted. In many places in 
Camafkaracandrika the reader is referred for details to Rasarnava¬ 
sudhakara, From these references it is inferred that the real author of 
Rasarnavasudhakara was Vigvesvara, 4 

880. Visvanatha was the son of Candrasekhara. 6 a Mahapatra 
brahmin of Kalinga. They were Sandhivigrahika, that is a high official 
in the royal Court. Candidasa the commentator on Kavyaprakasa was 
his grand uncle. He quotes Citagovinda and Nnisadha and mentions 
Allauddin. 6 [ay an {a wrote his Praka^adipikn in 1324 A.D, md 
Allauddin, the famous Khilji marauder, was assassinated in 1315 A.D. f 

1. CC, I. 284 791. 

2. 3?.cl. T. 8. S. No. 60 .md Ed. Vtokatagiri. 

3. Among the works and authors quoted are: 

wfaww, vms&m, HPnftfjpia, mm 

4. We have several instances in Ramabbyudvn.. of Salva Narasiinhar&yri and 
in MahSuStakafiU^bSnidhi of Immadi DovarSya, where the real author was Aruna- 
gfrinAtha. 

bee Veturi J?*abbal:ara STsfcri’s Singarasdnatbam, 203-4. 
s. fFW Pffl? Wpfflg: I 

h rrP'a^f ^ .• ti 

6. His work Pu§pamiUa and 8h3§3rtitiva and verses his v.ve quote ! in S5hitya- 
darpana. 

7. S,K. Dt, Sl’ t I. 233 gives the datj 1300-1360 A.D. See also Kane, (toe. toEdn* 
VI ; Ccikravirti, JASB , lxxii, 3 46 and IX (n. s ) 107 n ; Kbith, 7 HAS (1011). 818, 

VisvANATHAB, authors o£ (i) SrugSru Xpikauapka (ii) of S'»ng4& JRa hunandara (ii!) 
of \ rtl^kaupii a (iv) of poms Jaga|prak3<a and Si|ru£ dyn av.Li (vj of y AmrUla* 
bar! (vii) uf Sivasfeuti, of £tavgmr$alaki. • (\» of Bh3-'ava^a65rasangraha (si) of poem 
Sambhuvilaso, [mentioned in CC } I 688-9, XI, 123] .no differs r. 
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Visvanatha mentions [SaugandhikahdDyrm °f his nqmqsake of t}ip 
Court of King Prataparudrendra who ceased to reign in 13^3 A.D. It 
is said in Sahityadarpana that Nar&yana, grand-father of Visvanatha, 
vanquished a poet Dharmadatta 1 in the Court of King Narasimba of 
Kaiinga. Visvanatha himself composed a poem Narasimhavijayam, 
apparently in praise of a king of that name of Kaiinga. These two 
Narasimhas must be different. There are four Kings (Narasimhas) of the 
East Ganga dynasty of Kaiinga, of whom Narasimba II ruled between 
1268-1302 A.D., 3 Narasimba III ruled between 1326-1350 A.D. and 
Narasimba IV began to rule in 1376 A.D. A manuscript Of Sahitya- 
darpana is dated Samvat 1440, (1284 A.D). 3 Sahityadarpana could noi' 
therefore have been composed after 1376 A.D., if we allow an interval 
for a manuscript to pass from Kaiinga to Kasmir. We may infer 


safely that Visvanatha was in the Crurt of King Narasimba III (132Q- 
1350 A.D.) and that of his son Bhanudeva (1350-1376), and Narayana 
his ancestor in the Couri of King Narasimba II (1268-1302 A.D ) 

881. Sahityadarpana 4 is an exhaustive treatise on <he plan of 
KAvyaprakasa, on which also VTsnapatfia wrgte a commentary. In ten 
chapters, it traverses the whole field of poetics and bis treatment is 
Ijucid and impressive. 8 

There are commentaries on it by jVJathuranatha Sukla®, by Ananta r 
,jasa’ by Gopipatba,® and by Ramacar.ai.ta TnrkavAgica.® 


{' is oiic'l in Pmbhakara’s Basacradita («WB°Pd 1596 A.D) jn 

whichSahityadarpana is also quoted. 

2 Eh V, «PP* 53 ; VIII. app. 17. See JASB (1903), 29. 

\ SKO. 64. It, is therefore seen that Weber {SL, 231, 244-n), Eggcling, (IOC, 
IIr. P.37; and Harichand (Kalidasa, 116) were wrap.; in ih.eu* s umpiion of 15th 
century A.D. 

4. Among rare works mentioned iu it are: 


sasS&fitvf^rat, I-west* 

qftFpr, 

gfewpR'l, hssRWH, «f?rsppn^, 

mmwnlN s, 

.*) F.l. Calcutta, Bombay, Calient fc:o. Translated into English by Bnllantige 
aH q t\ D MUra. Bib. Ind. Calcutta. See S, K. De, Sl\ 

f, CC, !,7 3 6 . He wrot- a vol- mi nous writer, . ce CO, 1, 472. ^ Ho wroto Ins 
JyoUssiJhIu1 1 m in 128"-? A I). Vie ate was a commentary chP K«valay5naL Jam‘ 

*?. CC, II. 171. il -• wt c/.,r. f Visvanatha. A manuscript is dated 1680 A D. 

*j, and Pomtay. DC, >' M 87 10 He wjqptjp bis bQOk in K*?&t 

Ben; d in a SSkn -022 (1701) A D. 
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Alankaravadartha discusses the views 
Among his bther works, from which 
Raghavavilasam, Kuvalayasvacaritnra (in 


77 

of Sahityadarpana. 1 
he quotes are the poems 
Prakrit) Narasimhavijayam, 


and the plays Candrakala and Prabhavatiparinayam. His Prasasyi* 
ratnavali is a Karambhaka in 16 languages, containing panegyrics. 


882. Visvanalha, son of r |'rimala and grandson of Ananta of 
Dharasura city on the Godavari, wrote Sahityasudhasindhu in 3 yaran¬ 
gas 8 and a play MrgankalOkha. 8 


883- Faeavivelra called Kavyadarsa is an excellent treatise 
in three Chapter^ on rasa probably of the 14th century A.I). 4 The 
author's name is not known, but he w*as the brother of Saujanva- 
bhiisanakavi and pupil of Daksbamuryi. The illustrations are from 
ancient works,® of which the latest are Ksemccdra’s Silasataka 0 till 
now unknown and Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacariia (1. 14). 

884. Bhamidatta, known also as Bhanukaramisra* was the son 
of GaTihnatha or Ganesvara of Yideha (Vidarbha?) His Gita-Gauu- 
tiatil 8 is a lyric modelled on Jayadeva ? s Gita-Govindam and the com¬ 
mentary on his Rasamanjari by Gopala is dated 1428 A.D. Bhanu- 
dayta’s father wrote Rasaraynadipika from which quotations are found 
in Rasataraugini, and his great-grandfaiher SankaramHra who was the 
author of Upaskara and a commentary on Sri Haiva‘s Khandanakbadya 
lived about the year Saka 1327 (1405 A.D.)° From these references it 

Lit.?, 

2. 8BG W xMix, where the manuscript is dated 1602 A I). He cites Candidal 
commcutator on Manunata, 

3. Sec para 710 supra, 

4. TCi I. 804, Thus ho begins discussion : 

enrol W: spifojfqtfir faMr for*: I 

6* An author K5smira4hipaji is quoted, Gan he fco Hhrsa mentioned as a dramatic 
writer by Abhinavagupja ? 

g. “ 3R5fR3fRrar.^ 

srnj; ” 

7. There is a poet BhSuuk ira who was ratiomsod by a king VitabhSnu, who 
according to Haradatfca Sarma ( lJiO t :T 478) was contemporary of Shor Shah (154CS 
1545 A.D.) Fort* discussion, sen Chapter on Erotics post under VJiiabha4ra’8 Kan- 
dpacud amani See CW, R 197, U, 254. In tUbhy^UmkaKUyi, C’cvinciriji quote 
diotanotiy from Bhanukarv and Bhauupandipa (B •' . 1887-91, ixiii), 

9- CC t I. 403, 703 ; lOC t VII, 1443-5. 

9. Ananta Bhatta (17th ceutUL*y) comme'ita or expl das tho ver 
PrOlW^f^fS^tTrSfrAo: I as foffur^T I 

9i? 
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is interred that Bhanudajta lived between 1350 to 1450 A.D 1 His 
Ra_amanjam deals with the phases of love as embodied in poetry and 
illustrates the conditions of lovers of diiferent ages and experiences, In 
delineation of character, in appreciation of psychology in and choice 
of illustration, it is unsurpassed in excellence. 8 The reader feels himself 
in a land of enchantment and it is in short a book of pleasure. 8 

885. His RASAIARANGIN) 4 is a similar work in eight chapters 
on rasas and refers to Rasanianjari for elaboration. Among his other 
works are Alankaratilaka,® Srngaradtpika 0 and probably the poem 
K u m ft ra-Bh a rgaviy am.' 


“ In the sixth chapter of the Rasatarangini, Bhanudaita excuses 
himself from giving details about certain points because he says they 
are given in the Rasanianjari. From this it is clear that the author of 
both was the same ; but there is some question as to his native coun¬ 
try. In Professor Aufrechl’s copy of the Rasanianjari it is spoken of 
as ‘ Vidarbhabhuh ’ or the land of the Vidarbhas, and the manuscript 
before me agrees with his. But Dr. Burnell in his catalogue of the 


Ahmed Nizam Shah obtained possession of Deogir (Doul itabad) between 1497-1607 
A. 1 .), and founded Nizam Shahi dynasty in Dekkan which continued in possession till 
1G37 A.D. Briggs, Ferishta , II. 200). 

B. N. Bhaltacharya {Jl. of Dev. oj Letters, Calcutta, Vol. IX, 163) refers to a 
tradition that Bhanrds father wrote Kasaratnadipika auG his grandfather Sankara wrote 
a commentary on Sri Harsx’s Khandanakhadya ( Pandit , XIII, 172), CC I 125 
II. 149, III. 130* 

In Kumarabhargaviya ( ICC, VII. 1540) mention i B made of one Surcsvara, son o* 
Rajnctfvara, who wss an ancestor of BhSnudatia, separated by C generations froir iim- 
f clf and who wrote Sarirnkabbasya varjika. 

1. S. K. De (SP, I. 249) says ho cannot be earlier than tho middle of the 14fch but 
later than the Pith century. See his paper on the date of Bh5nudnJ|a (rro. of Or , 
Con fee Allahabad, 1926). 

2. EG. Madras, Bombay, Benares and Calcutta. 

3. For instance : 

wra ^ut^fTrmr^f^dr srrsf 
ifr;r erNf m sfaw 

w; q dgw^iFf h || 

4. Ed. OantLamala and by Regnaud, Paris. 

t}. CC, I. 32 ; II (1G ; ill. 7 ; Tanj. IX. 4107 ; PB, VI. App. 20 

0. OC, I. 6C1. v 

7. CASP, 47, with com. of OnpSiSnanda, Bbarajamallika and Navanitariima. 
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Thfiftife manuscripts calls him Maithila Bhanudatta, i,e., Bhanudatta, 
the native of Mithila, and the copy of the Rasamanjari purchased by 


me in 1879 and another procured since the close of the year have 
Videhabliuh instead of Vidarbhabhuh, i.e., the land of the Yidehas of 
which Mithila was the capital. That Vidarbhabhuh is a mislcotion is 
shown by the fact that the author represents the river of the gods or 
the Ganges as flowing through his country ; while the country of the 


Vidarbhas, which corresponds to the modern Berars, is situated to the 
South of the Narmada.” 

886 . There are commentaries on Rasamanjari by Mabadeva, 1 by 
Rangasayin, 1 by Anantapandita, 3 by Nagesabhatta, 4 by Bopadeva alias 
Gopala, 5 by Se(3acinjgmani,® by Gopalabhatfa,* by Aaanjflsarman, 8 by 
Vrajaraja," by Visvesvara 10 and one anonymous, 11 

There are commentaries on Rasajarangivl by Gangarama Jadi, if by 


1. Td f I. 936, 

2. DO, XXII. 8081, Ho was also called Gurijal tdayiu. Ho was son of Dhaiina- 
calcya of Chilakamarti family of Gurjala, Gtmtur District, Madras. 

3. Ed, Benares. DC, XXII. 8685. He was son of Tryambaka aud patronised bv 
King Citrabhanu of Benares. Citrabhanu was son of Vimsimha and was called Svas- 
iiikhin. For particulars, sco IOC , III, 356. HU native place was Punyastamba on iiio 
Godavari. Ue wrote his commentary in 1636 A.D, at Benares. 

4. CC, T. 495 ; II. 116,120i; III. 106 ; UUoar , 1076. On NSgoji, see para 

supra, 

5. CC, II. 116 ; PR, II, 36. When the date of composition Is given ft\. Saka 149 ‘ 
but SKC , 273 gives the date as Sam, 1184. Bopadeva alias Gopala Aeaya. was son of 
Nr^mha of Kaundinyagotra of Jabolagrama of MaharSstra. 

0, CC, I. 495 ; II. 116, 220 ; III, ICG where his othor works are givon, $o§a- 
cm$amani was son of SssaoTsimha of the 17th century. For Sesa family of Beuarcs, 
see para 69*2 supra, 

7. Ibid, He was son of Harivamlabhaba Dravida, Ho commented on &rog3ra- 
|ilaka and KSvyaprokfHa. For his other works, tee CC, T. 161. 

8. CC, I. 496 ; II. 116. He also wrote Ary5saptali|i, in 1645 A.D, 

9. CNWP * II. 120. He was son of Kamadlja aud JivarSja was hi j sou and wrote 
a commentary on Rasa|arangi\ji. See para 903 post. 

10. CC. I. 495; It. 116; III. 108. For Viaveavara, son of Lak$mtdhara, see 
para 812 supra . 

11. ICC, 543. 

12. IOC, TI. 354; DC , XXII. 8680; TO, 11. 1095. Ho was -on of N5ia - 
and WBOte KasamimiirasS (Ed. Bon artHis commentary is dated 1732 A,IX 








•JIvaraja,* bv. Mahadeva,-' by Gauesa , 8 by Ayodhyaprasada/by Bhagavad- 
bhatta,® by Divakara,® by Nemisaha,’ by Ve.nidatfca ® 


jlvaraja flouts Gangarama’s commentary Nauka and praises his 
own Setu thus : 


w-f % arsfqr m ufo.- ll 


43 ?RMf «W«ff JTfl'ttTOf 

1$ irgsr 

m I4traf3IT: jfNiRrt: II 

887. Jayadeva’s Candraloka 9 is almost a student's hand¬ 
book in poetics. In ten Mayukhas or chapters it describes the qualities 
of good poetry and illustrates the figures of speech. In the introduc¬ 
tory verses, Jayadeva calls himself Hyu§avaSa and in the concluding 
verses, gives the names of his parents as Mahadeva and Sumitra. These 
references are conclusive on the identity of the authors of the Candra- 
loka and Prasannaraghava- 10 Besides Kuvalayananda, there are com¬ 
mentaries on Candraloka, by Venkatasuri, 11 by Payagunda Vaidyanatha, 1 * 

" 1, CC, 49d ; II. 229 ; HI. 106. He was son of Vraiaraja and great-grandson of 
Sarnartja Diksita who lived in the latter half of 17th century. Of Vrajaraja, see para 
903 iwt. 

2. 00, I. 494. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. He also wrote a commentary On VpHarftfcnakara, 

5. Ibid. 

6. 00, II. 118. 

> 7. CO. I. 194 ; 111. 106. He was c on of Bhimasana described as Mabaiajadhi- 
tflja. 

8. Ibid. ; Uhcar , 1071. He was author oi Alankaracar.drodnya. Iiis commen¬ 
tary is dated 1533 A.£>, 

9. Printed Vcnkaieswar Pres,, Bombay and everywhere. Thero is another Can* 
drdloka, Uhoar , 1058. 

The identification of this author with the author of Gikgovindn, made In tho 
Introduction to (hie Edition is wrong : likewise is the statement of Day 5 nan da that this 
Jayadeva was the same as tho brother of Bopadova, whose parents were Bhojadcvft 
andRadbX (tee his SatyRr^ha; rakasa, 335), 

10. See para G74 supra. Peterson, Subh . 39 ; DC, XXII. 8650, 8666 ; SB t 63, 

11. Called Budharanjaui. It embraces only the chapters on Arthalankam, The 
u thor was patronised by RamabhupSla, Ed. Madras. 2 0, 111. 1626; DO, XXII. 
8661# 

12. Calk’ R:lmS. DO/ XXII. 8662. Hois different from Vaidyu w t ha Tateq, 
the oOmmeatulx on KSvyapraUasa, 
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by Visvesvara alias Gagabhalta, 1 by Pradyotanabhattacarya,® by Viru- 
paksaby Yajacandra, 4 by Surya Balirama Caube,® and one anony¬ 
mous. 6 


888. Sukhalalatnisra was son of Baburaya and grandson of 
Hjdayarama. He was pupil of Gangesamisra. His sixth ancestor 
Damodara came to Kasi from his native village Gharonda and having 
studied there became minister of Vairamaputra. Sukhalala’s Alankara- 
manjari purports to follow Jayadeva’s Kurikas. His Srcgaramula was 
written in Sam. 1801 (1745 A.D.) 7 The first verse imbeds the names 
of planets thus :— 

g#rs*rf?*f q^qfsr ?Nr: u 

Gangesa’s son Hariprasada wrote KavynrtBSgumpha and Kavya- 
loka in Sam. 1775 and 1784.® 

Among Reddi Kings of Addanki, Prola Verna was a great patron 
of letters. Lolla Mahadeva Kavi adorned his Court. His grandson 
Kumaragiri or Vasantaraja wrote a work on dramaturgy Yasantarajiya • 
From this work Katayavema 10 who had married Komaragiri’s sister 
Mallambika, has quotations and so too do Maliinatha, Eumaraswamin 
and Nfidindla Gopamaufrin; 

i. 'iar^qq: gqggsrar; s^rf^j^Frqiqcrrff: f 
ftqf&rejrarq; ftnrteiw ^rr% zs: qi% II 

Commentary on f T ih \ imorvai . 

1. Called BakSgama or SudhS, Ho was also known p ViSveavara alias G3ga- 
bkatfea, eon of Diuakara and nephow of Kamaiakara of the 17th century, DC, XXII, 
8653 ; PR, II. 509 

2. Called Saradarama. DO, XXII. 8665, This name was apparently suggested 
from the last verso of the Candcaloka. The author was the son of Balabhadra, and 
wrote at 1 he instep:? of Prince Vfrabhadra son of King Ramacandr.i and graudsou of 
Virasimba of Vandella family (Vaghela '?). Virabkadra’s commentary cn KSvyasutras 
is dated 1577 A IX’ 

3. Called SaradarfSrvari (HR, III. vii), 

4. CC, I. 182, 

5. Called Dipika. Ibid. 

6. Ed. Benares. 

7. Ulwar, 10a3 ; SKC t 74. 

m wwstf gtftciT ll 

a. CC, I. 103, II. 20 i PR, III. 350 9. K, IX, SP, II. 823. 

9. Soe fltesay On VasanpirdiSyam in K,B. Tathak’s Cora. Vol. by N. VtnkaUrao 
10. 8eo para 620 supra. 
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ii. war r%f*Rmr i 

qK5«ift«R^ ^i-ft ?rr *r^r*mrm 11 



Commentary on Magha, II. 8. 


iii. ^^wrr% ?tr:% I 

^qwsR? *P#Rr II 


Commentary on Prat ftp arudrlycwi . 


iv. 

0R qtffcrci I 

qr »?rrcf.- ?rr gqr II 

qfqraqqi^fqqfr =q m qraift-TiR =? I 
jNsrumRRT %fcf arm sspjjs’Rcf n 
3 mqfWr ?rar | 
qaw^- : qs;qfq^f%qRr^[q¥r wr li 
qraiftqfr 5 qiqroii Rtf® Fit qqf^Tr^ | 
fr^raqftreHRt gqr ‘^rWr ^3 II 
mre; r%far sot nsre hs% l 

q- qfrqcr qr 3 ?trctO II ?fcr ll 

Commentary on Prabojhatandrodaya, 

889- Vemabhispala 1 ucceeded Komaragiri on the throne of 
Kondavidu in about 1403 A.D. as the nearest agnate in succession. 

1. On VemabhupSla and his family, see Veturi Prabhaisara^Sstri’s SrngStrauai- 
jvtdham, 45 ; also E.I III. 288 ; Id, CO. 

Thetgeneology is. as follows :— 


Komati Prolaya (1820 A.D.) 
(with capital Addanki) 


Prolaya Verna (1330 A.D.) 


M5ca 


Fetja Komati Vcma (called Pallava, Trinetra &c., patron of Tolugu 
poet Yerrapragada and Sanskrit poet Mahadova the 7th ancestor of Lolla 
Luksmidhara, who lived about 1530 A. D.)* 


RSoa Vemana 


Anapo|a (till 1366 A.D.) (removed 
capital to Kcnclavidu *, PSiaSfuasva^i 
was a poet of hie Court). 


a poet of hi 3 Court. 

i 

KomSmgiri (till 1403 A.D.) 


called Dbarxna Vemana. T di° cana was 


Anavemarcddi (till 1381 A. L\) 
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He is generally known as Pedakomati Vemareddi. He was the grand¬ 
son of Maca, the elder brother of Prolayavemana. A poet and scholar 
himself, he was a great patron of letters. He bore the title Viranara- 
ya^a. Pie gave away a portion of his kingdom to his brother's sen 
Maca and installed him at Kondapalli. He claimed the territory of 
Rajahmundry which had been given away by his predecessor Komara- 
giri* to his wife's brother Katayavema and had to wage war against 
the grandson of the latter and his adherents. His wife Suramamba 
v;as known for her charity and some tanks and canals are associated 
with her name. He passed away about the year 1420 A.D. In his 
Court the great poets Srinatha and Vamanabhatta Bana flourished. 
Snna$ha called him Sarvajnacakravartin* and Vamana narrated his 
life in his romance Viraniirayanacarit . 

Besides his commentaries on Amaruka 8 and Sapfasatisara, 4 he 
wrote Sahity acintam ani B on poetics imd Sangif;acintamani 6 on music. 
The fust is a learned treatise in 13 Paricchedas on the plan of Kavya- 
praka8a and criticises Mahimabhatta’s theory of inference. Among 
the poets he quotes is one Kusumayudha. The illustrations are some¬ 
times in praise of himself and this leads to a doubt if the work was 
only a dedication by a poet of his Court, presumably Srinatha. Among 
the works quoted in these works, are his own Kavya (or Bhana) Vlra- 
narayanacarita 7 and Kadambarinataka 8 of Narasimha, a nephew of 

2. KomSragiri alias Vasan|araj i was found of feast and pleasure and he was free to 
enjoy them, while his wife’s brother Katayavema a warrior aha scholar idministertd the 
kingdom with ability. Lakuma, a celebrated actress, was in bis Court. He wrote a 
work on NStya. called VasantarSjiya and this is referred to by Katayavema in his 
commentary on BSkunfaia. At his instance Katayavema wrote commentaries on the 
plays of KaiidSsa. 

1. fwTtcwrfo: i 

2. Kd. Madras. 

3. The manuscript in Oriental Mph« Library. 

4. DC, XXn. 8708, 

5. Trav. 60. This is a Sangitacintdmani and SangitSmrta by Kamalolocana 
(CC, I. 79), and another anonymous in T nj. XVI. 72G5. 

G. It is not known what this work wat. For i..stance 

*«rr jww sftRrrcpmrci I 


7, For instance: 

i. gsrcrc faii-Msrcrci I 

'■mr! nk^ ; ? II 

a. ww^s sm m fCw ’fm m «rr; i 
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In learning and patronage, Vemabhupala and bis family 
were vying with the contemporary kings of Racakonda, of whom Sar- 
vajnasinga* and his grandson of that name attained fame. 


890. Paundarika Ramesvara's Rasasindhtt treats of rasas 
and bhavas in 14 rafnas (chapters). Among the works he mentions the 
latest is Visvan&tha s Sahityadarpana and he must therefore have lived 
in the lirst half the 15th century. * 2 3 4 5 * 7 

891. Anurathatnandana or Ratnamandanaguru was the pupil 
of the Jain priest Ratnasekhara, 8 9 suri of Tapagaccha who died in 1S61 
A.D. His Jalpnkalpulata* in 3 parts is an instructor in poetic componi-, 
tion and Mugdhameduakara 0 maily deals with figures of speech. 


892. Punjaraja was the son of Jivana and Maku of JSrimiila 
family, jivana and his brother Megha were ministers of Khalaci Sahi 
Garjasn of MSlva who ruled about 1475 A.D.* Of his two sons, Punja, 
■ a- beer,,ue king, abdicated in favour of his brother Munja. Punp.- 
rnja’s Dhvanipradipa is a treatise on Dhvani and S f isuprabodhalankara 
is an introductory work on figures of speech, 3 

893. Haridaaa was son of Purusottama of Karana family. His 
Prastavaratniikara deals with enigmatic composition and was composed 
in 1557 A D. 8 

894. Vitthaleavara or Vitthaladiksita callad also Agni- 
kmnara was the son of Vallabbacarya the reformer and was .born in 
1515 A.D. His brother was Goplnatha. He wrote Riliv r tfciial*£ana 
on literary style and S^ngararasamandana® on the sentiment of love. 

895. Kesavabhatta was the son of ITarivamgabbatta and dis¬ 

ciple of \ itthalcsvara, the son of \ allabhacarya. His Rasikasanjivnni 
in three chapter., deals with heroines and their relation to the amorous 
sentiment . 10 *- 


See para 120 sup'a. 

2. CG, III. 10G ; BQRl, Poona, Ms. No. 695 ; P. K. Code, COJ t 1I 4 30. 

3. PR, (1883-84) 150-7 ; PR, IV. cii ; 1A 1 XT, 256. 

4. Weber, 1722, II. 278-80, 

5. PR, VI. xv, 31. 

G. See PR, (1882-3), 12. 

7. PR, V. xliii, 168-9 ; PR, V. 169. 

CG, I. 3h 0 ; II, 212 ; III. 77. 

9. CC, I. 601; IT, 158 ; IIJ, 137. For oiker works, tee CG, I. 672 ; III. 121. 

10. CC, I. 127, 407. 
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App&yyadiksita bas a venerable place in poetic?. 1 He 
composed Kuvalayananda, a treatise original in liself, but designed 
as a commentary on Jayadeva’s Candraloka. 9 In Asadhara’s commen¬ 
tary on Kuvalayananda, we have the story of its composition : 


< 81 . 


$r % i qw qrq q;«t rWrf: qffear *sf w 

fag*r?rqr §fjrffci3rgq3wrc I ?r =q nn«iFI«w^Nl %S W'A =qq;R I wr 
?&er qiR^ffi: q:rfc&r: $q5WFR?t =q ?.Rf tfjqr 

SRTPWWtff I 

It is said that Appayya who wished to compose a work on 
Alankaras was sent by his father to go to the king Venkatadri. The 
king induced him to compose the work and settled on him an annual 
allowance in consideration of his scholarship. Appayyadiksita returned 
with the 1-oon and wrote the karikas on the subject under the name of 
Candraloka and wrote also a commentary called Kuvalayananda. 

The name of the king is given at the end of the work ; 
Fiqiqttfiqqf^qfpqfqtR^: n 

“ Appaw adiksita composed the Kuvalayananda by the command 
of Vehkajapati who was the mine of disinterested mercy ; 11 

“ l ?r < <n the steatement of Appayyadiksita in the beginning of the 
work, it appears, however, that he did not compose the whole original 
work, but adopted the work of Jayadeva (oth chapter) and added 
definitions of new alankaras and their illustrations. This perhaps 
roused the indignation of Jayadeva, the author of Candraloka and was 
referred to by him in his drama of the Prasannaraghava a an unworthy 
plagiarism. In the introduction, it is <aid that the manager had a 
brother named Ganarama; that he object- . io being called SRflrfWSf 
‘prince of players’ owing to the fact that his older brolhhor was living ; 
that the title should be conferred 04 the latter; that he wrote a drama 
Called Haracaparopana which was acted at the court of a king called 
Ratijapaka rud obtained a great fame as an actor. A contemptible 
player stealthily assumed the title of Gunarama and misappropriated 

Tor his life nud works see paras HQ-S ,-w/pru. In a discussion iu <70??, 
P. P. 8. Saatii fixes his date as 1520-1593 A . D. iq-f.i'i 5fW fqsft I 

2, For commentaries on it, seo he, and also by Kuravi H5ma (HU, I, xi ) 
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the fame to himself. Having heard this, the real Gunarama went to the 
south and secured the alliance of a singer named Sukantha and began 
to light against his enemy at the courts of the kings of southern India. 
While we can clearly see in the above statements, an allusion to the 
story of Ravnna carrying Sita, the wife of Rama, and the latter allying 
himself with the monkey leader, Sugriva and fighting with Ravana to re¬ 
cover his wife, we cannot help thinking of the probability of a reference 
to Appnyyadiksita’s modification of.the Candraloka and commenting 
upon the work, fayadeva might have considered this to be a plagiarism 
and resorted perhaps to the courts of king of Southern India where 
Appavyadiksita was living to expose the plagiarism before the king and 
the people assembled/! 1 

897. His Citramimamsa, also a treatise on alankara is supposed 
in have been left unfinished, and Vaidyanatha in his commentary on 
Kuvalayanantla thus supports the general tradition : “ Citramimamsa is 
not seen anywhere beyond the UtpreksIUankara.” Jagannatha made a 
ruthless criticism of this work in Citramlmamsakhandana, 2 and this 
was in its turn answered by Nilakanthakand Candamnrutacarya • 

898. Gangananda was a protige of Maharaja Karna of 
Bikaneer (1506-1527 A.D.j and belonged to Mitbila '(Jirabhukta). His 
Kavyadakim is divided into 5 dristis and deals with poetrical blemishes 
(dosa) “ In the last chapter there appears also a discussion whether a 
dosa is regarded ns a guna when it does not involve any defect at all 
or when it is neutral, so (hat it cannot be treated as a guna or a dosa.” 4 
Gangananda ah.o wrote K.irnabhu^ana® a treatise on rasa, a poem 
'Bhrt'igadQ^a 6 and a play Mnndaramanjari.* 


1. HR, IT. G8, 

3, F/l. Bombay, along with Oitr-nairnarnsa. Bor iuhtancc on the verse; : 

Mr 35* i i 

ftT^rqn?;f4 

. 0, ///?, II. viii. The latter manusoripfc fs with 8. A. T. SlngaracRrya. Triplicates 

Madras 

4, h’d, Sar , jJhat, Series , Beirrc s by P. Jagannatha Sartri. 

5, Ed. K3 vyam Rln, Burnt ay. 

6, QQ t HE 30. 

7, Mentioned in KSvyaORkinj, p. 44. 
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Jagannatha* His charming lyrics have already been 
described. His Rasagangadbnra 3 testifies to his high culture in the 
appreciation of poetry. It stops with U^atalankara, probably in imita¬ 
tion of Appayndiksita’s Citraimmamsa, whose views he criticises in his 
Citramimamsakhandana 8 In his disquisitions he is self-conscious and 
the language of his rhetorical works, particularly of Rasagangadhara is 
not lucid and a knowledge of dialectics will facilitate its appreciation. 
He declares that his illustrative verses are bis own. 4 

900 . Krsnasudhi was the son of Sivanuna and descendant of 
Jagannatha Panditaraja of Upadrasty family. He lived in Uttara- 
mallur on the banks of the Seyyar near Kanci. He wrote Kavyakala- 
nidhi,® a very comprehensive work on poetics, with illustrations in 
praise of his patron King Ramavarman of Kollam, 

In Alankaramimamsa, Sanf.aluri Kj-snasun. sun of Gopalacani oi 
Tanuku, Krishna Disk, criticises the views expressed in Rasaganga- 
dhara. He also wrote Sahityakalpalatika.® 

Bhallata was a poet of the Court of King Brataparudratfeva, He 
was called Vlra Bhallata and was a proficient in Natyasastra. He wrote 
Nalyasekbara; so says Angarasekhara. author of Abhinayabhu.saya* 

901- Klrsnasarman was a pupil of Vasudeva \ogisvara of 
Gunapura. IIi ; Mantraraap a n claca mp ii tln. ngli so named j in iact a 
treatise on poetics and prosody of an encyclopaedic variety. He 
copied his definitions from Appaya plksita and might have probably 
lived in the 17ih century A.l) ® His Rasaprakasa is a commentary on 
Mammata’s KSvyaprakasal® 

1, 3oe pam 311 suyra. 

v;. F.J, Bombay, with a commentary on NogcfobhUU. Views horo expressed at’O 
criticised by Krsnasudhi in his Alauh tamimAnisA (TC, Ill. 3862). There is also au 
anonymous commentary, CG, I. 1941. 

8. Ed, KAvyamAla, Bombay. 

4. His stray verses have been oolleot-od and printed Under thi name PjndtyarSyA" 
4atakam in Arbha Press, Vbagapatam. 

5. TO, IV. 4209, 

0, TC, Ill, 3352, 3733. His son J.iyajayn K2mancjAo5rya is a c-:hckvr and poet. 

7. AnJti ,ipatrik,i, Anuual number, 1917-3, 226. 

8. Ed, Bombay, with a commentary Matfhuryaranjam. 

9. See para 863- A supra . 
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902. Prahhakara was the son of Madhavabhatta and grandson 
oi Ramesvara of VisvarnSjrago^ra, 1 Ills I^asapradrpa* in which Alan- 
kararahasya is quoted was composed in 1583 A.D. In three chapters 
it deals with the essentials of poetry, rasa and dhvnni. He wrote an 
epitome of Devtmahafcmyam in 1629 A,D. called Laghusapfcasatikasfcava, 
tk^aliprakasa and commentaries on Kumarasambhava and on Yasava- 
datta. 


Ramesvarabhalta has three sons, NamyaVa, Sridhara and Madhava. 
Karayana was born in 1513 A.D. and was a favourite of Todarmal, the 
finance minister of Emperor Akbar. He wrote the commentary on 
Vyfiaratnakara. Prabhakara’s son Kt’sna wrote Vaglsvansamsfava. 

993. Saimraja Diksita son of Narahari of Bindu Purandara 
family composed his play Sndamacarita in 16S1 A.D. He also wrote 
poems Tripurasundarimanasapujanastotra , 8 Aksaragumpha and Arya- 
trlsati* and in poetics Srngaramrtnlahari . 0 

Samaraja's son Ivamara’ a, 6 (or Kamarupa Sastrin) wrote the poetn 
^j-ngarakalika and on poetics KSvyenduprakAsa* or Rasanirnaya. 

Kamaraja's son Vrajaraja alias Haradatta wrote a commentary 
on Rasamanjari, and poems Srygarasataka, sadrtuvaryana and Aryd- 
lris*v(Imuk+aka or R a s i k a r a n j a n a I: a vy a . 8 V raj a raja's son Jiyaraja was in 


1. According to Hall (Bill. 181) Prabhakara was born in 1564 A.D. For Prabhu- 
works, fxo CC, I. 853 For the story of this family, seotbe poem Sankarabhatta’s 
Ca^hivumrfavarnana. Harai>rnsad Sastri, U, (19J?). S K. Do, SP, I. SOi2 4 Printed 
Mirzapur). In KantauatWs BhSfcfcfWftjnlakavya Ramesvara is thus described ; 

3^5# r 4m ^ few I 

t aw ii 

#rfercrs*mir aafet ^ i 

rdf 3 K ;r r fire 11 .10-12. 

U, Fd. Stir, Bhav, Scries , Benaies by Narayana Sastri Khirto, wi f ,h a long intro¬ 
duction. 

а, 8. K. De, &P, II 320. 

4. CC, 1.708. 

5. Printed Bombay, Ultvar , 1036. 

б. There is a pool KSraaraja qu. tod in fcarng, and another who wrote a gloss on 
Karpmamanjarf, 

7. Printed, Bombay. Bit, (1887-91} No. 601. 

8. Printed, Bombay. 





the Court of Madbavasena and he- wrote Gopalacampu and a commen¬ 
tary Setu on RasataranginT . 1 


§04. Caturbhuja wrote Rasakalpadruma to the delight of Saisla- 
khan, who is described as son of As&kakhan, and grandson of ltamad- 
doula. It is an elaborate work in 1000 verses in 05 prastavas covering 
the whole range of poetics and erotics. Saislakhan was himself a great 
Sanskrit poet and six of his verses are here quoted. The composition 
was in the year Sam. 1745 (1689 A.D.) Here is a fine verse : 

f : $STT: s3rci%5iT li 

Among rare authors and works mentioned are : Acalarudra, Ani- 
ruddha, Avilaraba, Isvaradasa, Ugragraha, Kamsanarayapa, Kubjakudra, 
Gaudayadava, Jaganma^iraja, IJhakkarava, pasavudhapa, Navmaka- 
\ln<)ra, Nathamisra, Pancanana Parasurama, Bhaiatikavi, Lhupatimisra, 
Mati, Mp4huravail}, Mahamanusya, Mokanmnisra, RagJ^upati, Kandi¬ 
dova, Ramacandra Sarasvati, Ruci, Lakhva , Vasanta, VamruTila; Yis- 
vambhara, Vahimpafci, Sanjayakaviraja, Sarvadasa, Svnsi uamunigrn, 
Iiaribhalta, and Ilarindra , 8 

905. Balaclava Vidvabhusaria was a desciple of Dauiodaradasa 
and a follower of Caijanya and a native of Bengal. He lived during 
the dags of king Jayasimha of Jaipur who ruled in the 18th century. 
His Sahityakanmudr • is a commentary on *hc Surras of Bharata and 
is accompanied by a gloss of his own. These Surras are the Karikas, 
embraced in Kavyaprakasa of Mammata and in the colophon, it is ex¬ 
plicitly stated that the name of the work comprising the Karikas is 
Kavyalak^ana* composed by Bharata, and that his commentary thereon 
was following several commentaries of old, such as that of Mam nata * 



1. Uiwar, 1070. Hero it is said 6 Jivaraja says that his grandfather Samaraja 
obtained the name Kamaraju and was the author of Kavyenduprakasa, Rasanlrnaya, 
and of Nrsimhaviftya and other aatakas. Jivaraja says that hi; father Yraj ^aja was 
also called Haradattn,” 

5i. Ultoar , 1067. 

8. See 8» K. JDe, SP t I. 184-5, A pun in the first verso of Sahityakaumudi 
refers to Gajapajiprajapa idra of Orissa. iSco Sterling U, Iks. XV. Ab; and Auf.echt 
Zod. Cat, 149 notes. 

A I'M. Bombay, PB, II, 10. 

5* The o is Kavihksana (DO, XXVI, 9908) which describes the atHihmonte and 
character of a good poet. 
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This reference to several commentaries on the Kinkas other than 
Mammata precludes the idea that Mammata himself wrote the Karikas. 1 


VidyabhOsana is an eminent rhetorician. He illustrates his com¬ 
ments with verses of his own composition in praise of Krsna of whom 
Caitanya was an incarnation. He adds a supplementary (last) chapter 
where he formulates rules on topics not touched upon by Bharata. 

An anonymous commentary on Sahityakaumudi” is more, explicit. 
It says that Bharata threw into concise Karikas the science of poetry as 
developed in Agnipuraija and other works and to explain these is the 
object of tho Sakityakauinudi. 4 

Among other works of this author are Kavykaustubba,® Padyavali, 0 
jmd a commentary on tj tkalikav all a ri, 


906. Visvesvara WEIS Ibe son of t.n!.,'nu<lhara of Pflndo family of 
Almoda. His descendants of the ninth generation are now there. 8 He 
lived in the beginning of the 18th century. He was a literary genius 
and began writing when he was ten. Such men are rarely long-lived 
and he died at 34. In poetics, bis writings are various, AlwnkSra- 
kaustubha,* Alankarakaryabharaya, 10 Alankarakulnpradipa, 11 Alankfita- 
muktfV.ali, 14 Kavyalila and Kavvaratna, 18 P.asucandrika, 11 and a commen¬ 
tary on Bhanudat^a’s Rasamanjari. 15 In Alankarakaustutiha, he men¬ 
tions his plays Rulmir.Iparinaya and Srngaramanjari (m prakril). 


fiict! li 

pi tfwssrmt I 

la all editions of OvyaprwUa'a the words 

2 . For a full discussion see PR, II. 10-12. 

3 . Peterson (l.c,) suspects that VidySbhn^iia way himself the author of it. 

4. See PR, II. 99. 

5. SKC, 58, 288. 

6. PR, HI. App. 395. % 1S 

7 . PR, IV. cxiii. Aufrct ht says that this work was written m 1165 A.V* 

8 . See para' 312 stqira. S. K. Do, HP, 31. 

9. Printed Bombay. 

10. Ed, Bombay.. 

11 . CC, I. 31 ; II. 1&7. Print© 1 Benares. 

13. 1 ) 6 , X X n 1, 8003. Printed lien arcs 
19, SeoKflyywnai'h VIE 6H9 /•*. 

14. Printed Benares. DC XXlij ‘.079. 

15. DC, XXI, 8411. 
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7. Vasudeva Pai*o of Karaiia family was a poet and doctor 
m the Court of Gajapati Jagaftnafcha. Narayanadeva of Khimundi State, 
Orissa, His Kavicintamani is large treatise in 24 Kiranas and deals 
particularly on Kavisamaya and SamasyapOrana, and Sangfta also in 
the last three. 1 

908. Gauranarya was son of Ayaluprabhu, brother of Mit ~ 
raya, minister of King Singaya Madhava of Recarla family, probably of 
(he 18ih century A.D. His Laksanadipika or Prabandhadipiku is a 
general treatise on poetics probably in 10 prakasas.® 

909. Ramadeva Ciranjiva Battacarya or Ciranjiva was the 
son of Ragkavendra, His Kavyavilasa® in two parts deals with Rasa 
and Alankara. His Srt'garatatim 4 is a collection of erotic verses and 
Vrttaratnavali 5 is an illustrative work on prosody meant as a panegyric 
of Yasvanf.asimha who was Naib Dewan of Deccan about 1731 A.D. 
His Vidvanmodataringini has been noticed, 8 

910. Tirumala Bukkapatham Venkatacarya wreo Alan- 
karakaustubha. 7 He was son of Artnayiuarya, a poet of the court of 
Ike Zamindar of SUrapuram in Nizam's dominions and lived about 1770 
A.D, 1 lis brother’s son Srinivasacarya wrote Rasamanjari® and the 
celebrated work ^’atjivanmrjfinda. 

911. Acyudaraya Mod aka was the pupil of Narayanasastrin 
and probably son of Narayana. His Sahityastlra 9 in 12 chapters des¬ 
cribes the topics as taken from the “ocean / poetics ”, so that the 
chapters are called phanvnnfcariratna, Airf vabiretna etc, lie wrote 
also a commentary on, Bharaimvilasa 10 and pro bably also Bhugirathi- 
enmpu composed on 1815.* 1 

912. Rajasekhara son of Vehkatesa. of Kolluru family and of 
Goujamagojra lived in Tururu (SomaVathapura) on the banks of the 

1. TO, IV. 4226. 

2 . DC, XXII. 8692, 8694; 'Tanj. IX. 4029 Ko quotes from AlankSr.sangraha 
;ind KavikanthitvAsa, C^njatkarroandriLl, SShuy&caca.i 4 ‘Vft etc, 

3. CC. I. 102; II 20; III. 22. 

4. CC, I. GOO. 

5. HR, III. No. 280. 

6 See para 769 supra. 

7, DC, XXII. 8600. 

8 , TC, 1. R. No. 369. 

9, l?d. TV-mbay with commentary Saraj-flmotTa. 

10. Ed* Bombiy. 

11. 00,1.770. See also 8. K. Ite, 6T, 1 V ' 3. 
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ausiki in the Godavari Konasima about 1840 A.D. 1 2 His Sahitya- 
alpadruma is a work on poelics in 81 stabakas. lie also wrote Siva- 
sataka, Srisacanvpu and Alankaramakaranda. 3 


9i3- Ratnabhusana belonged to a Vaidya family of East 
Bengal. In his Kavyakaumudi composed in 1859 A. D., he deals with 
poetics in general, but in the first three chapters with nouns, genders 
and verbal suffixes. 8 


914. Bhaskaracarya was a descendant of Vnradnguru of 
Srivatsagotra and lived at Sriperumbudur, Chirigleput District, probably 
in the 19th century, His Sahityakallolim embraces the whole topic of 
poetics and dancing. 4 

915. SrisaiJa Mrsimhacarya was son of Dasamacarya. On 
LakSanamalika of unknown authorship he wrote a commentary Alanka- 
rendusekhara ; dealing lucidly with all topics of poetics. He also wrote 
a commentary on Santavilasa, which is a work on music by 
'ubrahmaiiyasudhi or Harisabakavindra. He refers to his work Campu- 
Janakaparinaya and to Gijamanjan of Harisaba. 5 

916. Venkata aarayana was the son of Laksrhl and Kames- 
vara pbiSifa of Godavar^i family. He says he composed works in eight 
languages. His ^fngarasara in 6 ullasas treats of heros and heroines, 
rasas and rupakas. He refers the reader to another work of his, 
Hrngarasiiravali, for fuller treatment. 6 

917. Ramastibramenya Sastrin was son of Ramasankara 

and grandson of AsvatthanarSyawa and desciple of bivarama. He was 
an authority n ^astras and lived at Tiruvasanallur, Tanjore Dt. He 
was born in the last thirties and died in 1922 A.D. His works on 
several Sastras are numerous and his commentaries on the UpaniSads 
are very much respected. 7 In his Alankarasasfravil5sa he criticises 
Vidyanathaks definition of poetry. 8 His Bhaktyanandaprakasa is a 
treatise on Bhakti or devotion to God. 9 

1 . TO, 1H. 2695. First four S|abttkas are printed, Bhagavataoampu h partly 
printed, 

2. Kuppu .ami S3s{ri*t> 1. Rep. 

3. Bli. II, vii. and No. 35. 

4. DC, XXU. 8 706. 

5. DC, XXII. 8696, 8716 ; SR, I. 11, 99. 

6 . DC, XXU. 8699. 

7. See TC, II, 2528, 2532, 2511. He w,.b ordinarily known as RamasnbhStfastrin* 

8. TC, II . 520. 

9. TC , II. 2610. 
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In Sahityakantakodilhara in two chapters Maclhusudana, son of 
Narayana of Srivatsagotra, has a running criticism of works of well- 
known authors- such as Sri Har$a, Bilhana and Bharavi in regard to 
the use of certain nouns, verbs and euphony, 1 

918. Sundafadeva Vaidya, son of Govindadeva, wrote Rama- 
sundara-mahakavya to illustrate particular poetic conceptions. 2 


Kavikanthupasa is a treatise on a poet’s personal appearance, on 
the effects of the initial letters of a poem and of the time of composi¬ 
tion etc. It is said to be based on Pingala’s work. 3 


919. Mudumbai Narasimha Acarya flourished in the 
Courts of Vijiarama Gajapati and Ananda Gajapati, Maharajas of 
Vizianagaram (Vizagapatam District). Besides the works already 
mentioned (in para 356 supra) he wrote the poems Daivopalambha, 
Narasimkallahasa, Jayasimhasvamedlriya, Victoriaprasasti and Yuddiia- 
protsahana, and in the field of poetics, Kavyopotghata, Kavyaprayoga- 
vidhi, Kavyasut-ravr^ti and Alankaramala and the following Sjutis : 4 


3?RR(fa- 

RSf, gwtRR3\ irrrr, *RR3RR9>T, fa^resRciRRsr, nr-TSR, wjf^.r- 
rtr, ’’RrR^r, 

rui8"rr^ijt, ssRcRsw, fftrenvR, 

^1%, sflSR, JTrlfSRfaR, 

f^|ui%R5r. r^-trrr, 

R%R'7, ^R^R^T, RR*R£R5T, gRtRRST, 5tlftRR, 

^US^RfiR, atRF'WRfq-, VTW6R5RR. 

920. Other Works, Kavvalankarasntra by Yaskamuni with the 
commentary of Akhilandasarman ; Abhinavaspngararasamanjari by 
Bukkapatuam Venknlacarya (J/i\ 639); Aldnkaravicara ( Tanj. IX. 
3078); Alankaraprakasika {DC, XXII. 3602); Alankurasekhara by 
]ivana|ha {CC, I 32); Alankarasirobhusana by Kandalayarva {ftfys, 206; 


1. TC, III. 3199, 3714. 

2. CC, I. 7*25. Scp ioc his other works par* 767 stt£ra. 

8 t DC, XXII. 8611 ; TC, III. 3771, 

•1- In the Introduction jto Riiraaeaudrak^hamjta, au extensive voem on 
RSmgynna (pviuLed, Vizianagaram), M. Yenkati'i iruanaoharya givt^ a long history of 
the poct’: : : family and of the royal patrons of the ruling houoe of Vizianagaram. 
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nr, II. 33); Alankarakramamala by Damodarabhatta (CC, I. 32, 230); 
AlankarakaumudI by Vallabhabhatla (Ed, Grantbaralnaraala, Bombay, 
II. 11S9); Alankarasara by Npsimha (Mys. 297) ; Alankaramanjari . by 
Nirmala (?) (CC, I. 32); Alankarakaustubha (i) by Venkatacarya ( Adyar, 
II. 33 ; DC, XXII. 8599 ; Mys. 295) and (ii) by Srinivasa (CC, I. 103); 
[AlankarasGtra by Candrakanta Tarkalankara (Printed, Calcutta, 19th 
century A.D.) ; Alankaracandrika, Alankarakarika, AlankarakaumudI 
{DC, XXII. 8599 : Mys. 295) ; Alankaramayukha, Alankaranukramanika, 
Alankaraprakarana (SD, I. No. 52); Alankaraprakasika {DC, XXII. 


8602) ; Satalankaranukramanika (Adyar, II. 38); Alankarasangraha (DC, 
XXII. 8606; Adyar, II. 33) ; Alankaragrantba (Adyar, II. 33 ; TC, III, 
3907); Alankaravadartha 1 6 * ; Alankarasara ky Balakj^na.] 9 . 


Alankarasangraha by Amrtanandayogin (Ed. Calcutta, Trans, into 
English (DC. XXII. 8604); Alankaramuktavali by Rama, son of Nrsimha 
(Printed, Vizagapatam): Alankaramanidarpana by Venkappayapradhana 
(CC, I. 32; Mys, 29G) and by Sampatkumara Venkatacerya (Gough, 189); 
A1 an karalak sana by Samhhunatba (CC, III. 7); Alankaracintnmani by 
Santaraja ; Alankaratilaka (i) by Srlkaramisra (CC, I. 32) ; and (ii) by 
Bhanudatta (7 a?ij, IX, 4107 ; Mys. 295) ; Alankarasarvasva by Devara- 
konda Aubalarya Kpsna (7'C, VI. 7186). 

Alankaraprakarana (CC, III. 7) ; Alankaranikasa by Sudhindrayogin 
(DC, XXII. 8713) ; Alankaravisaya (Ibid. 8714) ; Alankaramanjari (0 by 
Trimallabhatta and (ii) by Sukhalala (PD, IV. 25 ; CC, II. 6) ; [Alan- 
karapariskara by Visvanatha, Alankaramanju^a by Devasankara, Alan- 
kararatnikara by Sobhakaramisra, Alankararahasya by Prabhakara, 
Alankaravytti (PD, IV. 25) ; Alankarasamudgaka by Sivarama] Ka- 
vyasarani * 3 4 

921. [Kavvakalapa, Kavikalpalatika and Kavyadlpika (DC, 
XXII. 8618) ; Kavyakaumudl, KavyakauStubha and Kavyalak>ana (DC, 
XXII. 8630); Kavyalaksartavicara (DC, XXII, 8,716; Trav. 76); 
Kavyamftajarangi^I, Kavyapariccbeda, Kavynratna, Kavyopadesa]. fl 
Kavivibhaga (Trav, 70); Kavikanthapasa (Adyar, 11.33); Kavikalpa- 
lata by Qeyesvara (Printed, Calcutta; 7an/. IX. 3985; DC, XXII. 
8612; SD, II. 80); Kavikautuhala (i) by Visnudasa® and (ii) by 

3. Cited in SiinivSUa’s commentary on YSUavadatta. 

3. CC, I. 31-2. 

3, CC; II. 6. 

4. Quoted by Appays4i^ta in VjUivarp'ka. 

6. CC, I, 101*3. 

G, He vuiprobably fcbe author of Manoduta, 10, 1184. Bee para 328 supra 
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inticandramitkhopadhyaya (Ed. Calcutta, 19th century) , ^Kav) uta 
vicara by Haladhara {IfPH (1895-1900), p. 16) > Kavyacanjd’a 
(i) by Raraacandra Nyayavagisa and (ii) by Kavicandra, son of Kavi- 
karnapura 1 ; Kavyavrttaratndvall by Narayafla {Toy. lX - 401 2 ) ; Kavi ~ 
sanjivim ( TC, VI. 7172). 


Kavyollasa by Nllakantha 9 (TC, HI. 3348); KSvyasarasangrahatraya 
by Srinivasa (Tanj. IX. 4014 ; My*. 298); KEvikarpatika* by Sankhac hara 
(CC, 1. 86); KavitEvatara by Purusottamasudbl (Tanj. UC 5992 : f dym ' 
11.34); Kavyalaksanasangraha by Srinivasa (Adyar, II. o4) , Vyanja- 
nanimaya by Nagesabhatta (Kd. Bombay); Kavyakantako^hara >y 
Narasimhasastrin of the Circars (14th century); Kavyarnsayana by 
Samasandarbha (Ed. Calcutta). 


922- Rasabindu, Rasagrandba, Rasanirtasindhu and Rasasumuc- 
caya (CC, 1. 494); Rasaviveka ( Trav. 72); Rasikarasayann {Adyar, 1. 3o). 
Rasakalpadruma by Jagannathamisra, son of Anandamisra (1600-1/00 
A.D.) (Adyar, 1L 37 ; TC, IV. 5619); RasarnavalankSra by Prakasa- 
var?a B ( TC, IV. 5566); Rasikarasayana ( TC, VI. 7223) ; Rasajarangini 
by Ramananda (1C, HI. 31 ; Pasarataa.dipika by Lallaraja (. Toy, . IX, 
4073); Rasaratnavali by Viresvara (10, II. 359); Rasakaumudt (i) oy 
Srlkantha (CC, I. 494, early (7th century) and (ii) by Ghasirama t/>C, 
X:\1I 8877); Kasamimamsa by Gangaramajadin (/C, 1 /6, - u 0) . vdJ>a ~ 
candra by~Gb»sirama (10, II. 351 ; 1696 A.D.) ; Rasasindhu by Paun- 

dankaramebvara.(6’C, III. 106); Rasapadmakara by Gangadhara (U-, 

II. 30); Rasikaprakasa by Devanith i (CC, I. 497) ; Rasikaiivana by 
Gangadhara (CC, I. 497,11. 116); Rasikamohana by Raghunathabbatta 
(1745 A.D.); Rasikapriya by Indrajit (PR, VI. Ko. 3/9); RaSasarvasra 
by Bhimesvara (Tanj. IX. 4078); Rasadirghika by YidySrama (PR, 111. 
No 336) ; RasasudUfinidhi by Sonthi Miirabhalta aka (1(, IV. 4/69) 
Rasani’dhava by Daji Smjipradhana ; Rasamptasudba (CC 1H. 106): 
Rasarat.nahara by Sivarama (CC, 11. 116); Rasakalika (1C, 1U. 3q*>). 


1 IOC III 344. He quotes from his own poom Raunavali, it5raBc.w4t'.up!’ipa, 

Stavavali, SSnJteandrikS and also verses of his own sons Srib.viv.dlf.hha and Sf.kavi- 
bhusa^H, 

2. Ho was the author of tbo play KalySnawugaiidhika.. 

8, There is a poem KavikarpatifcS. by Vadio4ca (Cc , 1. 86 , lauj. N b -***)■ 

4. He ia\different from Rft|nnkheta. S. K. De’s identifier lion {SI , I» 81d) is nOo 
correct;, 

6. He is mentioned by his diaoiplo ‘/allabha in his edmwuiUry on MSgha and 
{UOted by Mallirrdfha in his commentary on Bb&ravi. 
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tngararasamandana by Vilthalegvara and Sjngarasarodadhi by 
akara Pundarikayajvan (CC, III. 137). ' ' 


Bharatibhusana by Giridharadasn (1875 A,D.) ; PadraSbharana by 
admakara (1875 A.D.) ; Navikanuvarnana by Ramasarman ( DO, XXII. 
, 7 C 8); , I ' Pr _ ekgSnuin j nr ‘ Varadacarya (Mys. 297) ; Kankanabandha 

{m,) ; V # 5|a ? k5ra by Chavilal of Nepal 

: Kakatnlavadartha by Sambhudasa {Ibid.)-, Citramaujari by 
Kanganatha (Ibid. 300) ; Laksmilaksanninalika by N r simha (Ibid. 303)'- 
Vrttadipika Venkatesa (Ibid, 303) : ' 1 


Pasarupakapaddhati of Kuravi Rama* and Dasarupakavivnnmam* 
(anonymous). 


923 Salutyabdhi by Venfdatta (Tanj. IX. 4105); Sahityavicara by 
'.rsnatirkalankfira (CC, I. 716); Sahity.-vicSra by Ananta (CC, 1 13)- 
bahityatr.rangii,! by K r ,na (CC, II. 171): Sabitynkaumudi (10, III. 33 
and Sahityakautuhala by Yafiasvin (CC, I. 715) Sahityasud by Ho r a- 
datlasimba ((T 1 I. 710); Sahi t yaknllolim by BhaSyakaracarya (dBhu'ta- 
pim (DC, -v\IU. 8700); Sahf|yasara (i) by Suresvnrayati (TC, III 3368- 
72) (ii) by MSnasimba (CC, I. 710), and by (Hi) AcyutaCrmattiodak 
lL<l. Bombay A/ys. 304 ; composed in Saka 1753-(1831 AI))* Sahitya- 
numamsn (Tarij, LX. 4104); [Sahityasara.,!, (Mys. 304); SnhijyasCksmasa- 
ratli by Srinivasa, SahifyacOdaraani and Sahifyabodha by Tiganara Setu- 
rruna (TV, III, 3593); Sahityasarngadhara by Sarngdhara, Vnbitvasan- 
fc'aba fi) by Kala and (iij by Sambhutlilsa] (CC, I. 716). 


-ilnt.y;: andrika, SHhityannikt unavi, and Sahityaratnamala (CC 
' ••••'b.A by Ka.-irdua (CC, 1.87); Upamasudhinujhi 
V }* 6 7( tkasaptyalaiik5raprak54S. (G . j. 74 ); KiraPavaU by 
Sa.adhav,, ...II. 4531); Karpflra - Balakavi (Ri . 382): 

R a vy arf li; cud amani (TC, l. 792); NStaknvnjSra (CBod. 142); Bhava- 
viveka (7 ( , VI. 7151); 


[Sropracandrojlaya,* S r nyar,ikau^ubba, ^ngiraraanjari (SJt, 
■ ~ 3 } ’ ‘>r-»M(urapavana, S r n„arat-!rangini, grngSraiHsa, Srngaravidhil 4 ’ 
.. rngSradnIpa>a (DC, XXII. 8701) ; Sjngararasavilgsa by Deva- 


II 


J t f ' ' J O ***V*w?Jt% I JJ 1 ' V/VCV** 

( S Cl : 5S): 8rng5rahAra b y Baladeva (BKR, 1880-12* 7t); 


1. TC. XI, 1097, " * 

fl* cu ’i ' r* ' 1 j V - :u! ’jeotured to l o the nStak.i chapter of lugger Lr t , t -gc 

3 .u Pr. : pv. Wtb.r, (. 229 

4 CC, ti 000-1. 
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jisi by Bhavamisra {CC, I. 681; II. 15S, 230); S r ngarasara by 
\ enkatannrayaya I?iksi t a (DC, XXII. 8899): Srngaralata by Sukhn- 
devamisra {PR, IV. a pp. 29); Srngarasarodadhi by Sudbakara Punda- 
nkayajvan {CC, III. 131) ; S r ngariinirtalahari by S^ainarajadiksita {DC. 
XXII. S702), 

Kavyopadesa.A Rasakara, 8 Rasaratniikara, 8 Rasasagara, 4 Rasa- 
sudhakara,® Rajaknndarpa,® Rasikasarvasva, 7 Rasakalika. 8 Angahiirala- 
ksana^ Clrtxv. 75); Satvikangikabhavarasaviveka {Ibid. 172);Trliya- 
purusarthasarani. 0 




924. Halayudha’s Kavirahasya is really a guide to pools. It 
is called Kaviguhya or Apasabdfibhasakavya by the commentator 
K avid barm; i. 30 


TO TOTOFl qrar; =q qq || 

qifq inriq tiifyqqsidr i 
d'dl gtfrgsfts; $1%^^ n 


* * * * 


'iqa-^ninTSJjq ^g^vibr | 

?f%diR qriq^^i qRT spfsq KJusrirft II 


K r . .bnas ‘ ( -!f r ^V'^ a , C ° Py ° f the vvork its bero was one of .he 

760-80).”* 1 ° b “* kula hne ’ P° ssi| )ly the first of that name (A.D. 


1. Cited by Hemadti on Kaghu {CC, 1 103). 


2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
G. 

7. 

8 . 
0. 

10 . 


^ -bdiin5tba in commooiary on Meghadiija. 

»* U on Kiratit IX» 71. 

n ” »• on M3gha, XV, 89. 

’* *’ »» on Rftghu, Vj, 12, 

” *» »t ou Kum, VI. 40. 

by NScSyaya in commentary ou Gftagovimla, V. 2 . 

It’i abn a 4 fvf°'i. a . lU “° mue,,t; ”'7 <>Q Kari.ur.on«uj,.ri (TC, 11 1. .DOS'. 

See Int.',,' ; »4!’ U - °* aU - ll " ' S£CV<-ml W 4 d, «-w»l poc-h of 000-1300 A.I). 
IJombay. * 7 amtms * (GOV)* l«u Kdn, ix-x. Ed. with commentary, 

yudha Who - J >d00til/ theiwr 01 Kavirahasya with the liar, - 

of the eleventh W ‘ We,w ^ W»« about the end 
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Yasobhusana. 

925, A inode of composition, which may he styled Yasobhusana, 
was directly designed by Vidyanatha, in which was attained a double 
purpose of a treatise on poetics and a eulogy of the poet’s patron or 
deity of devotion. Udbhata inaugurated it in a way, when he imbedded 
the story of Parvatrs wedding in illustration of his tenets of Alankara. 

But it was Vidyanatha that developed the idea and called his 
work Prataparudra-Yasobiiusana. 




926. Vidyanatha was a poet of the Court of King Pratapa- 
rudradeva of Ekasilanagara of the Kakatiya dynasty (Warrangal), 1 2 who 
ruled between 126S and (1319?) 132S A.D. 3 * * * * The term Vidyanatha 
appears now to be a.mere appellation granted or assumed for profi¬ 
ciency in arts and behind that appellation is the name of Agastya 8 

1. For this word seo Sewell’s Sketches of the Dynasties of Southern India } 32. 

2. Pratiqcuudra also called Virarudra or Rudra was the son of MahA^eva and 

Mummidiamba. He had a boar as a sign in his flag and he bore the title of Cbalamarti- 
ganda. He was a patron of letters and it is said there were 200 poets ic his Court. 
Among them was Mallikarjuuabhatfca who wrote Nirosthya-Ramayaua. Sewell (l.c.) 

*ives dates 1295 to 1323 A.D. Sesbp.giri Sastri [SB, II. 82) gives dates 1208 to 

1319 A.D, For inscriptions referring to him and Kakatiyas, see El, 111.84,91; 
V. 148; VII. 128-32; VIII. 106-7 ; 1A, XI, 9-20; XXI. 197; Sewell’s List oj 

Antiquities, II. 114, 172. K. P. Trivedi gives the following genealogy as made up 

fiOiD these inscriptions and from Pratapttrndrlya; — 

Betma frribhuvanainalla) 


Prola (Jagatikesariu) 



Rudra (1182 A.D.) Mahadeva 

Ganapati (1281, 1250 A.D) 

GanagfembS (1230 A D ) 

Rudramba (known as Rudra) 

Mummalainba (I\Tabadeva) 

Prataparudra (A.D. 1298,1299, 13>5, 
131C, 1317). 

Foe tbo later liittory of tLo dynasty, teeStv.ell (l. c. 32). W. W. Hooter, Imp. 
G „,. XIII. 551 tind-nov edition XXIV. E58. For a genual account of Kakatiyas by 
huhadri and Humana, tee Andhra l atrika Annual No. (1921-23) 163 8 and 31. of 

Andhra Hi lory Society. , 

3i This is irfcried trom tie follow; ag verse in the Prataparudriyam (Bombay 

Edu.p.91). 

etc., quoted in pata KG supra* 
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works and as having' been 


927. His P R ataparud RAYAS OBHUS an am shortly called Pratapa- 
rudriyam is an elaborate treatise on poetics with illustrations in praise 
of his patron. This mode of panegyric imbedded in a work of instruc¬ 
tion is a new device of Vidyanatha’s creation. In dealing with the 
canons of dramaturgy he has ingeniously interposed a nn-del play 
known as Prataparudrakalyanam, which performs at once the functions 
of apt illustration of the technique of the Sanskrit play and of giving 
a description of the goodnesses and exploits of PratHparudradeva. The 
object of the work is avowedly to show how the importance of com¬ 
position depends on the apt characterisation of the merits of the hero. 
Accordingly the first Prakarana classifies heroes and heroines and des¬ 
cribes their qualities. The second Prakarana propounds the nature of 
poetry and the several species of poetic composition. The third 
Prakarana contains the model drama, describing the coronation of 
Prataparudra and his glorious rule and conquests. The fourth Tra 
karaija deals with Rasas, the next two with the faults and merits of 
composition and the last three with figures of speech- 

This treatise has been very popular among later writers and is 
specially in Southern India never missed as a text book in rhetorical 
stu<iy. It is profusely quoted by Mallinatha and it was apparently 
that appeciation by Mallinatha that made his son Kumaraswamiri write 
a commentary on it. Appaya Diksifa criticised some of these views 
in his Cifrmimamsa, but these criticisms were answered by Visvesvara 
in his Alankurakaustubha. 

There are two commentaries 1 on it now extant, Ratnnsana and 
Ratnlipana. Ra{nasapa fl is the work of Jirumalacarj a of Sukavata 
(Cilakamarti) family, lie was the son of Ramnnujgcaryn and lived at 
Ramatirtha near Kotipalli in Godavari District in the 18th century 
A.D. He mentions another work of his Hemantatilakald lea 8 and he 

1 . Ed. BSS< by K, P. Trivedi and at Madras. 

2. The first two prakareinams have been published in BSS, T \). The rest i- in 
Me. TC, II. 8650. 

3. The loll owing verse is quoted at pa^e 521 2. ?. 

5.u 
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te a commentary on the Kuvalayananda also. 1 Ratnapdna of 
Kumaraswami, son of Mallinatha, 0 is replete with illustrative quotations. 


928. Vidyadhara wrote Ekavali 8 on the lines of the Kavya- 
prakasa, with Karikas followed by an explanation in eight parts called 
Unmesas. Vidyadhara mentions Harihara and the prince Arjiina, from 
whom he got amazing wealth, who must have been the King of Malwa 
of that name who ruled early in 13th century A.D. Harihara, a Jaina 
poet named Madanakirti, and Somesvara the author of the Kirtikau" 
mudl and Vastupala were contemporaries and Yastupala died In 1242 
A.D. The illustrative verses are in praise of Narasimha, a King of 
Utlcala and Kalinga, which means the modern Orissa and the province 
bordering on it to the south called Kalinga. 4 


1. TO, II. 2G95. Is his Tome UmStnahcsvara ? {ftlys, 297). 

2. Prfnted Madras. On Mallinapia, see para.31 supra. In a commentary on the 
Campuramayana cdted Padiyojma (DC.jXXI. 8212) by Venkatanarliyaua, Kumara- 
sw&min is described ag the son of Peddilhatta, brother of Malliuatha. Vcnkatanara- 
yana wa8 a descendant of the family and gives the genealogy thus : 

Malliuatha (honored by Yirrtrudra) 

ICapard in'(author of Srautak&rikas) 


Malliuatha Peddubhatta (ftlahopadhyaya commentator 

on Nai$idha) 

Kumdraswamiu. 

For further information see K. P. Trivedi, (2 c ) xxii-v. While Kumara vdimi 
says in his preface to RafnSpana that he was son of MnUinafha, his word muBfc be pre- 
ft,.. ' ! to that of Venl; oituarayana, a desecudanfe of several generations from Kumara- 
swami. 

3, Ed. by K, V. Trivedi, BSS, Bombay.with a valuable introduction. 

4. Beginning: 

Ena : srfcWKf l 

Colophon: ffif ftft q^[^T^[«255fK- 


nWIEWliq: |l 

j3ri Vaidya ViflySdhara, author of Kelirahasya (CO, I 125} is a difikmifc author. 
Thoro are poets Vidyfidhar.. son of Lujla and Vidyadhara, sen o f fi ^kafcasukbavarnrin 
<iUOtod in Subha .jit5 * tli. 
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Vidyadhara calls Narasimha Hkm mira-mada-mar d a na i.e., to 
have humbled the pride of Hammira. “ Of Hamiras, three are known. 
1 he first belonged to the Ilarauti branch of the Chohan family and 
appears not to have been a person of note. He was a dependant of 
Prithviraja and was killed in 1193 A.D. As the terminus ad quo for 
Vidyadhara who must have been a protege of Narasimha, as no poet 
bestows such fulsome praise on a deceased prince, is. as shown above, 
the early decades of the 13th century, this Hammira cannot have been 
Narasimha's contemporary. Besides, Orissa was not ruled over by a 
king of that name from 1024 to 1237 A.D. Another Hammira was the 
prince who belonged to the Gehlote family and was, -is stated in the 
introduction to the Rnsikapriya, an ancestor of Kurabhakarna, king of 
Medapata or Me war and reigned from 1301 A.D. to 1365 A.D. A 
third was the king of Sakambari of the race of Chahuvana mentioned 
by Sarngadhara in the beginning of his anthology and represented by 
him to have been famous for his bravery which equalled that of Arjuna* 
He is the hero of the Hammira Mahakavya of Nayachandrasuri and is 
represented to have begun to reign in 1339 of Yikrama Sam Vat, i.e., 
1283 A.D. It was this Hammira who defended the fortress of Ran- 
thambhor (Ranastambapura) with bravery against Allauddin Khilji for 
more than a year and fell at last when i was taken in the year 1301 
A.D. Both the»e princes bearing the name of Hammira were famous. 
Bui ns the Chohan prince is represented by Nayachandra as having 
attempted the conquest of southern countries, he was probably the 
Hammira alluded In by i Vidyadhara* 

from the last of the kings of Orissa given by Sir W. W. Hunter 
and copied by Mr. Sewell in his Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern 
India, it appears that there was a Narasimha who ruled over the 
country from 1282 A.D. to 1307 A.D. 1 If the Hammira alluded to was 
the Mewar prince of that name, our Narasimha tiia> have been the one 
who reigned from 1307 to 1327. Then were two more Narasimhas 
after 1327, but they reigned for only 2 years and 1 year respectively 
and therefore neither can have been the hero panegyrised by \ idya- 
dhara. There was another still, who reigned from 1257 to 12S2. But 
he has been excluded by the whole trend of our argum nt. t hus then 
the Kkavalj was written about the end of the 13th or the beginning 
°f the 14th ceaturv of the Christian era.” 


n J * On Narasimhftdwv*. see JASB, LX 1 Y. l;d ; I,XV. m There worn a. ; wlmr 
to Sewell (i) Ko;-:ui NttfaBimiifr, I392-1S07 A.D, ( ) l Nir.tsimln. 1307-,TT 

A.D, and Nrsii n <4 the inscription? 128C-1W A.D, 
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930. Ekavail is quoted by Appayya DiikSita by Jagannatha and 


Singabhupala. 


‘ The commentary called Tarala, or central gem, of Ekavali, or 
one-stringed necklace, is by Mallinatha, the celebrated commentator 
on the Kavyas. In the sixth of the verses given below, which has a 
double sense, the commentator says that * this Ekavali, though a work 
of merit and an ornament, was because it had not a commentary, (this 
Tarala), kept or secreted in treasure-houses as a necklace is, because it 
has not the central gem. Now that Ekavali necklace has a bright 
central gem in the shape of an elucidatory commentary (Tarala), may 
blessed persons wear it round the neck and on the bosom, that is, gel 
the work by heart and commit it to memory! It, would'thus appear that 
the Jpkavali was not for some time studied and the work was neglected 
because it bad no commentary ; from which it is to be concluded that 
Mallinatha wrote the Tarala after a certain period had elapsed since 
the composition of the original.” 

Vidyadhara was therefore almost a contemporary of Vidyanafcha 
and not improbably a rival on the field. It looks as if the name 
Vidyadhara was assumed to vie with the name VidySnatha, It is 
noteworthy that while Mallinatha commented on Ekavali, his son 
Kumaraswamin commented on Prataparudraya^obhuSana. 

931. This mode of composition of rhetorical panegyrics has been 
fruitful in later imitations. The idea of flattering patrons was by some 
rhetoricians considered too vulgar and temporal and while adopting this 
mode of composition they used it in praise of deities of their particular 
devotion. 1 2 

932. Dharrna or Dharmasudhi or Dharmabhatta was born 
at Pedapulivarru on the Kr?pa. s lie was a Telugu Brahmin of Velanati 
sect of Ilnritagotra and son of Parvatanatha and Yellamamba. He 
lived at Benares and nis descendants are known as of Varanasi family. 
In his later days he became an ascetic and look the name of Ramananda 
or CovindanandasarasvaiL He was a devotee of Rama and in his 

1. In Rapa's Tjjjvalmilaraaiy and Bhakpmsamrtisindhu (TC, IV. 4434) and in 
a .-aks mipati* sKjsnalankSradarpaiia and iu the anonymous Bhaktims:- *a.t {TC f IV. 4V29) 
(Mye, G39) tbo Blast rations are in praisi of Snkrsna; in Ragfc • p^i nihasyn <J f j ;k 5 
(A.ly at , IT. 37), tho verges adore Ram,?. 

2. Sra acticlo by Srirangam Somesvara: ;?tri in Andhrapatrika i Annual Number 
(1920 -7.) and by V. i rabhakar&sadri, Bkirali (1031), l9 : i. Aufecbfc (OC f I. 203 J 
mentions another work Pancapoupaklvya. 
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philosophical writings understands Rama as \he Supreme Being. His 
brother Narayana was a vedic scholar and his grandfather of all-round 
literary merit.* lie lived in the 16th century A. D. He was particularly 
great in nyaya, but the attraction of nyaya did not affect his love of 


§L 


poetry and rhetoric. In his Sahityaratnakara, an extensive treatise on 
rhetoric, he expressed his devotion by illustrations in praise of Rama. 
He blamed poets like Vidyanatha and Vidyadhara who for mercenary 
motives extolled kings in their writings on poetics and himself illustrated 
his precepts by the story of Rama. He wrote a gloss on Sankarabha^y a, 
Ratnaprabha. His Kpsbastu^i eulogises the river K^na. His Hamsa* 
sandesa is a prakril poem. His vyayoga, Narakasuravadha, describes 
the heroic story of the slaying* of Narakasura. His Balabhagavata is a 
poem on the early life of Kr§na. There are commentaries on Sahitya- 
ratnukara, Nauka by Carla Venkatasastrin, 8 Mandara by Malladi 
Laksmanasuri, 4 and Nauka by Madhusudanamisra Sarma. 8 

933. In Alankaramanihara, Sri Kp$rta (Parakalaswami) has illus¬ 
trations in praise of God Srinivasa of 'J’irupati. So is his Locanollasa. 8 

Sathakopalankarapaticarya * is anonymous and describes various 
figures of speech with illustrations in praise of Sathakopa known as 
Namraaiwar, the Vaigyavu Saint. 8 So is Sathavairivaibhavadivakaram 
by Maranganti N ar a si tftha carya . c 

934. SucHi indray ogi si 9 s Alankiiranika^a is a short work on 
Arthalankaras with examples in praise of Sudhlndrayogin, a Ma^hwa 

1, In 1JJ2, I. No. 297 the gcncology thus girecn, 

Tripurari of Benares 

Bhurraa; 


NSrayana Pam$e&i; Rama 

Dharmnsuri 

2. Seo paper by E. Veerataghavacbaryulu in JASSP , VI, 291. 

3. Printed, Ellore ; DC, XXII, 8712, 

4. printed, Beoires, Orissa, He was patronised by Balabhadrauova (Ganga) 
Chief of Orissa. He ako wrote poems MSytHabarlvilSsa and Hauumat*-aandcia‘{5i*aveU. 

6. Printed, Madras and Nollore. He died just before 1900 in Godavari District, 
Ho also wrote a commentaries on CumpubharaU and KSvyaprakSea (Printed, Madra::.), 
G - See para 211 sujra. His Locanollasa is printed Ji, Mij$. 6ans. Codcgc t 1935. 
v ‘ W, H. 2310, 

211 , supra, 

^*' s * 203, Ho lived in Yizagapatam di&lrie., probably at 8imb3oal&jn. 
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ascetic, disciple of VijayindrayaU. 1 2 3 Sudhindra wrote also the play 
Subhad rap ar i n ay am while bis master wrote the play Subhadradhanan- 
jayam.® He lived in 17th century in Tanjore and was honored by king 
Raghunatha Naik. 


Visvesvara’s Camatkaracandrika is a similar work in which the 
illustrations are in praise of Singabhupala who ruled at Rajacala about 
1330 A.D. a Naganatha was pupil of Visvesvara. lie wrote the play 
Madanavilasa in honour of Maca, son of Sarvagna Singa of Recarla 
family,* 4 5 He was the author of an inscription dated Saka 1291 (1369) 
during the reign of Anapota. 

In his Kavitavatara 6 composed about 1425 A.D. Purusottamasndhi 
has illustrations in praise of Nagabhupala. Naga was the grandson of 
Maca, the ruler of Gang&pura of about 1400 A.D. 

935. Sahityacudamani is ascribed to Viranarayana but was is 
in fact composed by some poet of his Court in 7 chapters and the illus¬ 
trations arc addressed to Viranarayana. Viranarayapa or Peda 
Komati Verna lived in the beginning of the 15th century A.D/* 

936. Bhairavosahanavara^aratna contains 4i verses depict¬ 
ing the nine Rasas, The hero is a prince named Bhairavasaha, non of 
Pratapa of the Rablraudha or Rathor race, whose capital was Mayu- 
radri. 7 

937. Krsnayajvan’s Kaghunathabhupaliyam as a similar work 
illustrating the greatness of Raghunatha Naik who ruled at Tanjore at 

1 . DC. XXII, 8713. There is Alaakaramanjim by Sudhindrayati, (Tan? IX 
8971). 

2. DC, XXL 8500. 8501. Vljaycncjra commented on Trimalabhatta’s AlankSra* 
mac jar], T'cnj, IX. 3978. 

3. TO. 111. 3813. Eggcling, Cat. VIT. 1307-8. He was the disciple of Kasiiiva- 
ramifra, the author of RasamimSmsa. See para 90f> supra . 

4. TC. II. 2619* Sec para 889 sinjra. 

5. TO. III. 3037 ; Tanj . IX. 3992. 

6 . GG. 1.715. See para 482 supra. It is called SShUyacintamSni in DC 
XXII. b70S ; Uys. SOl. 

7. “In the Eh-tikaumudl, a Pmtapamalla of the Rashtrakuta race is mentioned 
as a dependent of the Chaulukyae of An<»hilapatt&na. Rnshtrakuta is the Sanskrit form 
of Rashtraudha c? Rathor, but whether ’bis Fratapamalla was the same at the father 

of our hero cannot be determined with certainly. Bhairavasaha is in -oino of the j 
veefco called Bahirammasaha which looks like a thoroughly Makomodan name. But 
it is nob impossible that a Rajput may have adopted it. ’ 
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17th century. There is commentary by Sadhindra.* 
Likewise are Sahityaratnakara and Alankararatnakara of Yagna- 
narSya^a,® 

Yajnesvara I, * * 4 5 * 7 8 was the son of Kondubhatta and nephew of Laksnri- 
dhara of Cerukfiri family. He wrote Alankararaghava, Alankarasuryo- 
daya 4 and a commentary on Kavyaprakasa 5 and lived about 1600 A.D. 

ICiifffiaksmanrds Saharajiyam 6 illustrates the merits of King Shahji 
of Tanjore (1684-1711). So is Gunaratnakara of Narasimha in praise 
of king Sarabhoji of Tanjore (l 712-1727)/ 

Pevas&hkara Purohita’s Alankaramanjusa illustrates Alankaras 
With the glories of Peshwas Madhava Rao I and his uncle Raghunatha 
Rao (17 -1768 A.D.) 8 Tie was the son of Nutanabhai and lived at 

TJratpaitana near Surat. 


938. In Krsnarajajayasodindima, Ananlarya, son of Singayarya, 
illustrates the greatness of Kp§narfija of Mysore (1714-1731 A.D.) It is 
quoted in his work on poetic conventions, Kavisamayakallola. 9 

Mangalesa’s Vibhaktivilusam 10 with a commentary on it Darpana, 
is a small poem in 31 verses eulogising a Vijayaramanypala of the 
PuNipfiti race, Zamindar of Yizianagaram. 'I he verses illustrate the 
rules of poetics as well as the grammatical sutras of Pan ini, 

In his Nanjarajayahomiusaxam 11 in seven Ullasas Nrsiinhakavi 
rates the greatness of Nanjarfija/ 9 * son of VirabhOpa of the 
family of Kaluve. 

Nfsimha was the son of Siv&rama and friend of Alur Tirumala- 
kavi. 18 He bore the title of Abhinavakalidib a while his friend 

I , TC, I. S9G: Mys. Sup • 14, There is a commentary on it by Sudhiudrayati, 
See piras 14G and 150 sup) a, TC , III. 4037. 

*2. See para 150 supra. It is a poem in 16 can', s, FI. Madras. Tanf. IX. 8974. 

II. Tani. IX. 3975 ; Mys, 29G ; CC, 1. 32, II. 171. 

4. Tcinj. IX. 3981 ; SR, II. G5. Ho commented on his eon VenkuMvara’fi 
Citrubandbirayana. Tan;, \T. 2728*31. Seo para 341 supra . 

5. DC, XXII, 8623, Lilismidhara commented on Gita, iovinda and lived about 
1570 A.D. 

& Tanj t 1X 4094; Mys. 804. 

7. Tani , IX. 4028. See para 164 suira. 

fi. CC, 11. 6; (1987-91), Lxiii (b). 

9 - There is his K^arSjukalodaya, Mys. 290 ; DC, XXII. 8613. 

10 . TO, IV. 1324. Ho belonged to Nidnmnti family of Vk’.aggpafcam District, 

Rd, DOS, Baroda. DC, XXII. S6G8 ; .7 Van. 71 ; CC, 1. 275 ; TC, I. 30, 

* wrote H 51 a sy m a bat yam fb Telugu prose. 

SR, I. 5, 82. 
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^_^%irumalakavi was called Abkinava-Bkavabliufci. He also wrote a drama 
Candrakalaparinaya, Nanjaraja was minister and commander of the 
Mysore forces and was practically the king-maker of Mysore from 
1734 to 1770 A.D. 1 2 

939. In Alankarasutrasangati, a pupil of Mankha, the illustrations 
are in praise of King Ravivarman, who wrote Pradyumnabbyud^ya. 


In Ramavarmayasobhu^anam* Sadaslvamakhin describes the great¬ 
ness of Ramavanna Kulasekhara Vancipala (Kar^ika Tirunal) who 
ruled in Travancore in 1758-1798 A.D.. 3 The author was the son of 
Cokkanatha 4 and Mfnaksf of Bharadvajagotra. In the chapter on 
drama a model drama Vasulaksmikalyanam is imbedded describing the 


1 . On NanjarSj-i, sec Sewel’s FE, 236-267; 8. Kriahnaswami Ayyangar’s 
Ancient India, 305-308. 

2 . See Trav. Arch, Scries, V. 18, Galled Baiaramavamayafobhusana in 
Trav, 71. 

3 . He was the nephew of king Martandavarman and author of tho dramatic 
treatise Balaramabharatam. See Trao, Arch. Series, IV. Ill; V. 18. It was his nephew 
and successor Ramavarmau who wrote Rukminiparinayam. 

4 . “We know of three different persons bearing the n*»* of Chokkanatfca at the 
end Of the 17fch century; viz,, 

(i) the author of Scvantikaparinayain who was the son of TippSdhvarin and 
who mentions a certain Basavakshitindra, in his drama. 

(ii) the author of the commentary of Yudhislithiravij again of VSsudeva, which 
is in manuscript in the Palace Library and in whioli is mentioned that he 
was the son of Sundarsana-Bhatta of the BharadvSjagofcra and a native of 
Satfcanur; and 

(iii) the father-indaw of Ramabhadra-Dikshita (IG93). 

Of these No. i refers toNilakantha-Makbin and was the anther of 
composed at the instance of ShSjiraja and belongs therefore to tho b ginning of 
the 18th centry. It may also bo noted that there was a Ba&avappa-Nayska of 
Ikkeri (1697 1714) and a chief named Basavarajondra (c. 1700 A.D.) either Of 
whom may have been the- patron mentioned by the author. (JMy, X. p. 257); 
but we do not know if be was of the Bharadvaja-gotra to identify him with 

Badasiva’s father. 

No. il is of that gotra and says iu his commentary that he complete! jt in the 
c'vclio year Vikrama, month Nabhas (Sravaua), Eovati, Monday, ha. tritiya, and 
as theso details are correct for both the Kollain year 875 and 936 in all particulars 
except tho weekday it may bo presumed that he was SadHslva’s father, Badasiva 
must have composed his YasoOhushanam in the early part of his patron’s reign.’ 
See para 161 supra. 
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marriage of Ramavarma (villi Vasulnksmi, the daughter of the king of 
Sindhu. 1 Sadasiva a 1 so wrote a drama Laksmikrilyanam. 9 

In praise of the same king Sadasiva wrote thus ; 8 


RWRT'Hq: | 

qfkfq-T qf^i%Riqfci55frsq raw II 


In the Court of the same king Balarama Varman, Maharaja of 
1. This is the plot: 

“ Tho king of distant Sindhu had a daughter named Vasulakshmi and had set his 
heart on marrying her to the king of Trnvancore. Ramavarma-Kulasekhara, whose 
accomplishment wero much noised abroad, But the queen who had another bridegroom 
in viow in the person of her nephew, the prince of Simhala, started her daughter on a 
voyago ostensibly with the intention of visiting a famous temple while the proposed 
destination was in reality Ceylon. Providence, however, upset the queen’s calculations 
and tho royal barge was stranded on that part of the Travancorc shore which was in tho 
jurisdiction of tho frontier*captain (cmicirdurgapaia) Vasumadraja, the brother of the 
king’s consort, Vasamati. The ship-wrecked princess was then s .nt by this captain to 
to his sister at the capital whore her beauty at once captivated the pliable heart of king 
Ramavarman, the hero of the drama. The usual love intrigue culminates in a 
clandestine meeting of the lovers in the Falaoe garden and fcnu jealous senior then 
attempts to dispose of her rival by marriage to her cousin, the Pandya king. Bnt this 
scheme is frustrated by the king and his accomplice, the inevitable Vidushaka, who in 
the disguise of tho Pandya king and his friend receive the bride. In the meanumo, the 
Sindhuraja learns of the whereabouts of his missing daughter through Nltisagara. the 
Tt&vanoore minister, and coming to Tmvancore with a large escort confirms tho 
betrothal of King Ramavaman with Vasulakshmi which huppuy coincides with his 
own inclinations, 

closer an'Jnrt firo 

qnqjq; I 

?rat wit r>«qr surai 

TRia$ {qs[Rq SRRKWT: 

tfsrr gswfaf-sr f^ti li 

This describes the late king Martaodavannan, 

3, See on this author chapter on Sa^citta prsf, 
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^ ,J^ ncore (1758-1798 A.D.) 1 flourished Kalyana or Kaly^A 
^ , ^ScTbrahmanya < He was the son of Subrahmanya and grandson of 
Gopfila. He was a Smarta Brahmin of Paritalam in Central Travan- 
core and was popularly known as Paritalam Subrahmanya Sastri. 
After education under the R:ijas of Paritalam, went over to Trivandrum 


and composed Alankarakaustubi-ia,® on the model of the great 


Appayya Dikshita’s Kuvalayananda and Visvesvara’s Alankarasarvasva 
and deals, like them, with Arthalankaras alone. He illustrates the 
figures of speech by verses in praise of the sovereign or his family 
deity, Sri Padmanabha. In the troublous times that followed the death 
of the illustrious patron, Kalyana Subrahmanya went over to Cranga" 
nore to teach Sanskrit to the young princes there and lived under the 
patronage of the Cranganore Rajas till peace returned to Travancore 
with the accession of Rani Lakshmi to the masnad. He was then in- 
\ueo to 1 rivandrum and • passed his remaining years as the court 
pandit of Travancore, In 1814 he was directed by the Darbar to 
translate \ yavahaiamala, a well-known Sanskrit work on law into 
MnIayalam. ,, He passed away somewhere about 1820. 

Kalyana also wrote Padmanabhavijaya, Here is a verse from 
Alankarak tustubha : 

This King Ramavarman was thus praised by the youngest brother 
of Kd&veltikattU Nambudri in his poem Rukminlparinaya : 

ttsrr ?rrqfwffi?r£r ^r^rr q* I 

II 

Among hio friends and poets at the same court; were Devaraja 
and Ramiipanivada, Their work?; have been noticed. 8 They were 


1. Baca is ordinarily added to fcho name of eveiy ruler of Travancore and that the 
two predecessors of the sovereign referred to by the author were known nr Bala MartSnda 
Varma (Vide Travancore Archeological Series., Vol. I, pages 27 and 40) and Balarama 
Vaema (Vide the Kafckur grant). Sea Tra\ ancore Stafie Manual, T. 417. 

2. Sii, 1. 80, 221 ; DC , XXII. SCOt ; Trav. 70. There are other works of this 
name by VuT.Jvani (CO, I. 31) and by ficisdla Venkata ( Mys . 298) by Srinivasa and 
by ltavikarnapura (CC t X. 31) and AlankSrakau4abha (live, 280). 

3. Ho was of MarSr caste ar Vn >t of Warior caste as stated in pam 177 sup •' 
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also patronised by King Martanda Varman (1729-175S A.D.) of Tra- 
vancore. Besides a treatise on drama, Ramapanivada wrote the plays 
Candrika, Hlavati, Lalitaraghaviya, Si$araghava and Padukapattabhi- 
£eka. 


940. Krgnaeudhi was son of Sivarama and grandson of Upad- 
rast r Pandita Narayana Sasjrin, probably a descendant of Jagannfitha 
Pandifaraja. He lived at Uttaramerur near Conjeevaram. He wrote 
Kavyakalanidhi in Kali 4957 (1855 A.D.) with illustrations in praise 
of king Ramavarman of Kollam. 1 


Arunagiri Kavi wrote Godavarmayasobhu^anam with verses in 
praise of king Godavarman of Travancore.* 

941 . Alankararaanjari of unknown authorship contains illustra¬ 
tions in praise of Ramacandra, a Zamindar of Kakarlapudi family, 
Vizagapatam District, of the 18th century A.D.* 


In Ramacandrayasobhusana* Kachapesvara piksita eulogises 
Bommaraja, Zamindar of Karvetnagar, Madras, who lived in the first 
part of the 19th century A.D. In three chapters he deals with f^ngara, 
rasa and bhava. He was the son of Vasudeva and lived at Brahma- 
desa. a village in the NT. Arcot District. 4 


In Alankaramakaranda, Kolluri Rajasekhara treats of poetics 
(called a Kavya) with illustrations in praise of Ramesvara, ruler of 
Manna and son ot Kamak^i and Visvesa of Anapindi family, Guntur 
District. 0 

IUmakrsna’s Yasavantavasobhugana is an eulogy ofYasvra7a, 
a prince of Rajaputapa.® 

Alankarasarvasva of unknown authorship as available is incomplete 
and refers to a rhetorical work by the author’s teacher in praise of 
king Gopaladeva* 


J. ' 0 % IV. 4209. 

3. Tray. 94 . 

TC S III. 2935. 

4. Du, XXH. S690. In that oourt was «he poet Kuruvi Uk »a. 

31^0. The author quotes from.OiUnatkSrneamMkai. Ho is also.he 
^.cLhor of S;’hi^yabilrpr]ru ; s ee :hid t III. 2395. 

w,‘ of the of HI war, MaQikyaruijkils wrote VSkb 5 teivarautivya 

and oargadina wrote Vinayaeimhakirtiralna. 

7. Uhoar, 964 , 970 , 

m 
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Cavali Ramasastrin’s Kuvaxayamoda is a similar work with 
illustrations in favour of the poet’s patron Raja Simhadri Jagapati Rao 
of Peddapur, who lived in 1853-1911 A.D. 

942. Venkata Sa«trin was the son of Anivilla Yajnanarayana 
of Kakaraparti agraharam, 1 in West Godavari District. Proficient iD 
all sastras he was honoured by valuable gifts by the Jagapati Maha¬ 
raja of Poddapuram and Niladri Maharaja of Darlapudi. Besides 
Mahesvaramahakayam, Satisa|akam, Bhaskaraprasasti and Rukmin,- 
parinayam (poems) and Alankarasudhasindhu and Rasaprapanca, he 
wrote Apparayayasascandrodayam with illustrations in praise of 
Meka Venkata Narasimha Apparao, Zamindar of Nuzvid, 8 and was pre- 
sented with the agraharam of Vallurumalli in 1745 A.D. There he per¬ 
formed Somayaga and wrote glosses on Srautasutra. His son Nara- 
yana wrote a similar work Sahityakalpadrumam and dedicated it to 
the Zamindar Jagannatha Apparao of Nuzvid. 8 Narayana’s son Venkata 
known as Balakalidasa dedicated his Citracama(karamanjari to Sn 
Vatsavayi Timma Jagapati Maharaja of Peddapur and wrote also 
Suryastava, full of citra. Anivilla Venkatasastrin’s pupil, Carla Venkata- 
sastrin, son of Lakpmana, wrote a similar work, Venkatadnyam, as also 
Nauka, the commenlary as Sahi{yarajnakai i. 

943, Cwrls Bhaoyakara Sastrin of Lohityagojra also lives at 
Kakaraparti Agraharam in West Godavari, Madras. He is a unique relic 
of old-day Sanskrit scholarship and in the mastery of grammar, lexicons 
;md poetics he is probably without an equal. Venkatasastrin who was 
the donee ofthe agraharam aforesaid was his maternal ancestor. In 
grateful recollection of that munificent gift, Bhapyakara has now 
composed a similar work on Alankiira, Mokadhhki-sabdarthakalpataiu. 

His M e 1 : a d i s a - R a m a y a n a is a hemistich of 16 letters (sloka) whic h 
is interpreted by the separation and combination of the letters, so as to 

1. To the same place belonged another Venkata ftSstri, who lived abc.it SO years 

ago and wrote a commentary on Lakpmisabasram ; and also, another Vcukai-a S-’istri 
(18G0-1918 A.D.) who wrote SitarSmacampu on RSmlyant and Bu4ham3nasoll9sa 
on BhSgarapt. 

2. See V. Krishnavao’s History of Nttsvid. (Andhra Pntriba Annual number, 
1914, p, 208). Narasimha Apparao lived about 1700 A D. He was sen Of Venkata 8 ri 
and VeukatSdri’o father built Nuzvid Fort in 1675 A.D. Among the friends of Venkata- 
rustri was fi'Sdahhus, Vadimatttbhakanthimva Eamimuj5c5rya who wrote a poem 
(Srinivasakavya, 

3. Printed, Nuzvid. 
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whole story of Ramayana. His Kanka^abandha-Ramayan; 
been noticed.* His Vinayakacarifcra narrates the story of Sya- 
niantopakhyana on the birth of Vinayaka, which is read ceremoniously 
on Vinayakacaturthi day. 


By an ingenious and intricate splitting up of the letters, consonants 
and vowels, that are embraced in the term (Me-ka-dhi-sa), 

thousands of meanings are made out, so as to illustrate various topics 
of poetics as dealt with in Prataparudra-Yasobhusana and this is 
Mekadhisasabdarthakalpataru. The commentary rightly describes his 
versatile learning in these words : — 

q sRqrqfaqRqqRmqt q qr gqisfoqr- 
qmqtfifqr fqfaqqqq q qr qqr^gqr: l 
q qi wq*HrsRRgqqqr q qrr$ 

^qqsfrnq qqqftqq q?q ; g q ; q=$ q ll 
q qfftsrfqsrRqr^flqqr q sm^Rqrfiqq: 

q qr fqsrqfoqqnqrqq: l 

^ssfRrqqqrqRsqqqr q qqqrr qtqqr; 
jmqrcrq^ rmqftqqn; qs^g sp?p$ q ll 


3W 5wraw: V-m 1 

3 RJ qRqftqr rqqwrqq-- 

q^--ifrRfqqRTi!RT|ftqrsq srarfaqr l 
SfRTC: qq^rR'IMlft ^ififisq || 

#q qq q*o r qFRt i*£: I 

srs-.qr qqn frwsnsmrq.- 1 ) 


4 

qqrq^Rf ?rqqt wn qqfar l 
qq qg;jftfc$qr— 
qrqqqRSPi qg:tfftqr§Wm: l 
q,ll q^iqra^qqsfhtr 
qq II qi-f qq-‘TrsfF5rr-^ ^q?5rr 


1. Soepara-yj supra.' 
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?fcT mw m sr *rfmhf $sff In^rr yr&u 

^rfefNrr: $^r^fr: w *tf. arFsfterr $ inr^r *TfRwr 

?fH ?WR^^w^5r^r?r: ^i^qrr ^r *tws& : ^rcw'cfr- 

sw wrwrt ^ri%vrrft^r Rrarsr ^pr^F^r Mfar ^r ? wf ^rfrm 

W^fmr spj^RiF ^g:lTFT%: I 

MW Mr 

*£ll W$Rrrtof$?OT 


M II R-?*^F-^%PF^TF 

^r. ? ?R MW fa|«far ^-JFWOTM M 

wmfff q>F Mi%vfrf^^r sften f^fRf *nfa vffspw *frrM mf smcF far: 
HtpnftW q^F^TF fl^rffir, ^r^f^q^^RqFJF^F, OTMRF 
qqm^FM^F^M M*ff!f: I 


944. Sri Yatirajaswami, more fully known as Sri Yadugiri- 
Yatiraja-Sampatkumara-Ramanuja, is the present head of the Yatiraja 
Muu at Melkote, Mysore. Before he became a Sanyasin his name was 
Anantacarya and he was an official of the Mysore Archaelogical Depart¬ 
ment. He is a great rhetorician and his dissertations on Bhamaha etc., 
are very original. He discovered the first copy of Svapnavasavadatta 
and to him likewise is due the credit of the printed edition of a few 
chapters on Sjngaraprakasa prefixed with a learned introduction. 


[In Kalidasa et i/art poetique de l'inde (Alankara Sastra) 
£pp. XIV, 360. (Paris 1917)], P. Hari ChAND, Sastri accomplished 
the collossal task of tracing the verrses of Kalidasa in workg attributed 
to him to quotations in several works on Alankara and has expressed 
an opinion on their comparative authenticity thus: 

(t Six works are by universal consent considered the authentic 
productions of the great poet: the three dramas &akuntala> Vikramor* 
vaii and MatcsvikagnmUra, the two epics Ragkuyam&a and Kutnarasam - 
Ihavcty and the lyric MerftadiUa. All these are frequently quoted in 
Alankara works. The Rtusamhara is also commonly attributed to 
Kalidasa, but a . (rung argument adduced by our author gainst thi. 
attribution is the fact that the treatises on Alankara ignore this -poem 
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with a striking unanimity. He has not found a single 
stanza quoted from it in the whole Alankara literature, though as he 
justly remarks, descriptions of the seasons would naturally lend them¬ 
selves to quotation. But when the occasion for such quotation arises, 
only the undoubted works of Kalidasa, such as the Raghumnda and 
the Vikramorvaii , are drawn upon (pp. 2*41-2). Dr. Hari Chnnd fur¬ 
ther points out that no commentary on the Rtusamhara appears till the 
eighteenth century while the Meghaduta , the Raghuvam&a , and the 
Kumarasambliava , were already commented upon in the tenth century. 
An anthology of the fifteenth century is the first work to cite stanzas 
from the Rtusamhara , two under the name of Kalidasa.] 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Bharata. 

945. BharaHa'a Natyasastra is probably the earliest extant 
work in music and dancing. The name of Bharata appears in two 
forms Vrddha Bharata 1 or Adibharata and Bharata merely. There are 
two works Natyavedagama and Natyasasjra. The former is called 
Dvadasasahasri* and the latter Satsahasri, 3 about half the former in 
volume. Dvadasasahasri is likely the work of Vrddhabharata and as 
only sixty-three chapters of it are available now, it is not possible to 
verify quotations as from Vrddhabharata from the manuscript. 

“ Satsahasri and Dvadas^sahasri ” says Saradatanaya “ were 
simultaneous compositions, the former being meant as an epitome of 
the latter ” ; 

q-i; aqsfa: I 

II (Man. 287). 

J.. Bharata Vrddha is quoted by Saradatanaya tbns : 

qq f| qrsr^sf^; W: I 

fwr wftrsrq: II 

aren a s qf^nrf^ asNfrl wrmRRifn-qcRr a«ir qRra'TrWwrcrtV 
qferiRlRR wmraqjRi JRHftsRiRr qK°wR- 

?!R[Rqq;?T*fFt^m'3:wH(?c(g|q7f twR whav. sc.) 

fl ays Baburapamisra in his commentary on Dasarupa (I G2) : 

rqcU? r^fcT II 

?R — 

2. Trav, VI. 12 ; Tanj. XVl. 7223, The book called BharatarasaprakS^anam 
published in Madras with Telugu meaning deals with Rasa and BhSva and it is attri¬ 
buted to Bharata. While Natyarffistra deak with eight rasas, that book refers to nine 
rf^n ■ including S3nta, This portion may have formed part of DvJdatfasShasri. 

3, BahurupamUra (Das. I. 61) has : ffSfpfll 5^ ; I 

V. I 

Dhanika (IV. 2) has; rftcpjiy | 

Abinavagup|* (Buroda Sdn. p 8) has': $$ g WTCrf ^l^OThM?Tr 

sVsto sr«fR?nr.... I) 
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•ven as it is extant, the Natyasastra, is a very ancient work. It* 
quotes from Aindravyakarana and Yaska and not Pacini. It frequently 
quotes from earlier literature verses and sutras prefaced thus ; 

ITO: i I etc. 


In language and in its treatment of the subject it has the archaic 
tenor and it is natural that Bharata has come to be mentioned as 
Bhara^amuni with divine veneration. 

The extant work has itself been called su^ra, meaning by it a terse 
and authoritative composition : 

Nanyadeva has qsff— 

Abhinavagupfa says 

mi I 

According to the chronology of the Puranas, therefore, the antiquity 
of Bharaja would be very great. Fearing that the tendency of modern 
scholarship is towards a distrust in anything traditional, it may be 
sufficient to slate that barring the epics it is the earliest available 
literature in Sanskrit of the period when the sciences came to be 
restated in the garb of poetry, explanatory of sQ^ra literature fhat 
pie ceded it. 1 


1- Bd. M. R. Kavi* QOS, Batoda, with Abhiaavabhara|i: by Sivadafcta and in 
parts by J. Gtossefc, with a pcreface by P. Begqaud, Paris ; and by Hall, Calcutta red 
bv Ikgnaud, Paris. “ Tbo words printed in the end flKTWPi kl.^c 

(Seo S. K. De, SP, 24) which have led to much misapprehension are not found in any 
of the manuscripts I have examined and on the tace of it was written by some geriba 
who knew no grammar.*’ 


On this work generally, see S. K. De. SI\ SO, 23-44 ; H. H. Dhruva, Natyasastra 
or Indian Dramatics , As. Quar. II. 849-59 ; H. A. Popley, The Musis of India, 12 ; 
Pischel, Og. A, (1885) 763 ; P. R. Bhandarkar, JA, XLT, 157 ; H. P. Sastri, JAS 3, 
^ 352 ; Stan Konow, Indian Drama, 2 ; Rap«on, Ency . of Religion ar;.d EthN 3, tit- 
Indian Drama , V. 836 ; T. Ganapati Sasbri (Tnt. to Prat i manat aka xxi-iii (say3Natyr. 
^iibtra was posterior to Bh&ga). These scholars assign this work varionaly to tbo 
period, 2ud century B.C. to 2nd century A.D S.K. De (l.c. 26) says that tbo work 
assumed its present shape after several modifications by the end of the 8th century A.D. 
and this <ucttaordltr&r ion is reached in spite of the admission that beioro 

imavfv.upta there were several commentators whose works aro now known only from 
quo .u.ods, in another place (1. c. 32) he places the chapter on musiG and the test too 
V 0 ^dury a. D. (See niso I A. XII, 158), Pischcl’s (he. > argument based on 
re ereiice Bi the text to Pahhivas comes to bo of no va’ivj. On Bhara|a’$ Raga-H. 'dya 
see Aadhrapatrika, Armutl Number, VII. m, 
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“ The preseat work consists of 37 according to the northern or 
later recension but only 36 according to the southern or earlier texts. 
The difference lies in the numbering of the chapters, as the southern 
or older texts combined the 37th with the 36th. Abhinava, the com¬ 
mentator, appears to be the author of this numerical extension of the 
text, though he himself states that the work consists of 36 chapters. 
He actually comments upon the 37th chapter also. Should one be 
tempted to call the excess a copyists error, it would be an error: for 
the commentator begins each chapter with a verse in praise of Siva as 
incorporate of one of the 36 tattvas of the Saiva Siddhanta in some 
order while tbe 37th chapter is headed with a verse Indicating anuttarah 
(nothing beyjnd) a doctrine in Kashmirian Saivaism propounded by 
Utpaladeva, the commentator’s paramaguru (teacher’s teacher). The 
reason for this extension of the text is not a mere fanciful device for 
introducing his Saiva tattvas . The subject-matter thus separated from 
the rest was probably composed by one of the Vartikakaras, either 
Rahulaka, Sini, or Sriharsa. But he himself says in two places that 
Bharata’s work consists of 36 chapters and hence the 37th must be 
according to him an interpolation by one of the Varlikakaras. 

Bharat a divides the work broadly into four sections based on 
alhinayas or modes of conveyance of the theatrical pleasure to the 
audience, which pleasure, called rasa, is pure and differs from the 
pleasure we derive from the actual contact with the objects of the world 
which is always mingled with pain. These inodes or alhinayas are 
four, viz. Sattvika (conveyed) by the effort of the mind, Attgika or the 
natural movement of the organs when any thought is expressed o r 
conveyed, Vacika, the delivery through expression and Aharya , tho 
dress, deportment, and Mise-en-scent. The sage attaches great impor¬ 
tance to the first of these modes and deals with it in chapters 6 and 7. 
Expression of feeling is conveyed to a stranger only by gestures or 
through the otga ns of speech. Hence Angtka-abh - nay a comes next and 
is dealt with in chapters Slh to 13th. Then delivery of vadka is taken 
( r, which extends over chapters 14 to 20. Then comes aharya, i.e. 
dress and scenic appliances and mutual conduct or movements on the 
stage along with the musical auxiliaries behind the stage to intensify 
the emotional effect produced on the stage. To this four-fold division 
of the subject are added chapters on the origin and greatness of the 
theatrics, the forms of the stage and rules for their construction, 
and the auspicious ceremonial of the foundation and the opening 
day : The fourth and fifth chapters treat of pnrvaranga , preliminaries 
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ore the commencement of the actual drama. These include 
music and dancing in praise of Gods and in averting the evil 
influence of the demons. The postures recommended in dancing to 
please the daityas are numberless and a selected list of 108 of them 
called Karanas 1 or single postures and 32 selected Angaharas, 
(combinations of two or more of the these Karanas) are fully described 
in the fourth chapter. The fifth chapter gives details about the 
preliminaries. Chapters 35 and 36 are supplementary and deal 
with the qualifications and behaviour of the actors and actresses on the 
stage and how the theatrics descended from Heaven to the earth. 
Thus excluding the preliminary and supplementary chapters the subject 
proper is dealt with in 29 sections (6 to 34).’ 


“ From time immemorial Bharata’s work is considered authorita¬ 
tive on the science of Natya. In spite of the fact that Bharata treated 
dramaturgy in extenso, he had to summarise the general principles ol 
gita and nrtya in order to add an element of grace in dhruvagana and 
purvarangavidhi. Though the two latter subjects are only Auxiliaries 
to Natya, Bharata gave them such a comprehensive shape that the 
writers on those sister sciences had looked upon him as their authority. 
Bharata has not dealt with ragas. For, in his exhaustive enumeration 
ot jatis where any of the 63 svaras can be chosen as amsa svara he has 
made the field of ragas so wide that it covers almost every raga in the 


world :— 


5fnjcr sfrfcts I 

He left the choice of a particular raga to the sutradhara himself as 
befits the occasion. The case is similar in nrtya also. For he has 
enumerated the general and natural movements of the hand. eye., etc., 
but their combinations w T hich produce endless variety in each sort are 
left to the actors to frame new' poses without detriment to rasa and 
which have possibility of use in actual life. Bharata has condemned 


1. M. R. Kavi says, l. c ;— 

“ In tho compartmeufcs of the east and west gopuras in tho Natamja temple at 
Chidambaram in South India karanas worn cut on rocks with appropriate versos from 
tho Natyu^^fera underneath each of the postures. But unhappily only 93 of iho 
turofi vvoro recovered ; tho ramaining fifteen were either damaged or tho compartirmuts 
altered during the repairs, These postures are found in Bbarata’s order for about 00 
Ci cn owing to masons* or supc^visora* ignorance or on account of some 
3 -d ] C p C1T? aitcration in tho construction the ronminiug 49 arc n< i in the order follow- 
1 ' f 7 Bharata. Koppr B unjlngacl 9 Ta (Bajasimhadeva, tbo Grea* ?) who sot up an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom atuinst the Choke ^ tween 1243 and 1273 A.D, \ as tiro patron of ’be 
ubove decorative sculptures/ 5 
103 
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the use of angikabhinaya for actors of utta?na or great sattvic type. 
Angika is intended for adhama characters and to some extent it is tole¬ 
rated in the madhyama also. So the stand point of Bharata makes him 
reject much of the technical side of sangita and nrtya.” 1 


“There are two main recensions with greater difference purely on 
exegetic principles. The older recension, so called because the older 
commentators have used it, was followed by Udbhata and Lollata. 
The later recension seems to have been adopted by Sankuka, Kirti- 
dhara and was actually used by Abhinavagupta. Undoubtedly, the 
merit decides the question in favour of the later version. For Abhi- 
navagupta’s sole aim is to make the work of Bharata completely based 
upon the principle of rasa; while Nandin and Kohala have imported 
greater conventions from gita and nrtya into natya i.e., in ordinary 
parlance they have made the science of stage rather unnatural or more 
conventional. Both of these recensions have on the other hand longer 
and shorter versions. Udbhata seems to have followed a shorter ver¬ 
sion, while Lollata appears to have used the longer or the older recen¬ 
sion. Similarly Kirtidhara appears to have followed the longest of the 
later recension, while Ghantaka seems to have used the shortest. These 
are only tentative theories based upon certain remarks made in the 
Abhinavabharati, other commentaries and various works on sangita 
and natya. 


Abhinava's text ends with Chapter XXXVII while most of the 
others end in XXXVI, The apparent reason for extension of the 
number, seems to be the introduction of the 36 tattvas one' for each 
Chapter by Abhinava and the commentary of the 37th is headed by 
the verse indicating anuUaram dhatnd of the Pratyabhijna school. 

^FTr^rci 
Wf spjf I! 


It may be added ’hat Bharata looks upon the science of Natya as 
an anga to vedlc rites allowing all its ; Photic profundity. His reat- 
mem of purvaranga (Chs. 4, 5, 29, 31, 32, 34) and of snptagitas 
(Ci. 31) amply illustrates his conception. Nandin sees an agamic vein 
in nrtya, gita and natya. Abhinava maintains in a high degree tho 
vedic and aesthetic aspects of natya viewing ii from a psychological 


1 N K Kavi, U c. 
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Jective, while others mix them up to produce only the pictorial 
effect.” 1 2 


Abhinavagupta represents the three matas or schools of Sadasiva, 
Brahma and Bharata and answers an objection that the Bharnta-Natya- 
sastra w-as the work of some pupil of Bharata embodying the views of 
Bharaja. 


| qrfjfffflRgffi tMr: ? Fd 

aFJr jr' 4 i air 4 <?tto *Kasi%: 

ff/4 Mfpfwir wlgfa l a^r^g 

R^nRrVfffTdffR^ffdl JF4T, *p%4 41R MtRgfdqffW i 1R 

ajfff af-'3 r ^WffF>q?ir|: I a^raa; l qqas smidr- 

qrqnp ^iqgraiqyRRi 

^qpf | qdfT Fi^IRTqsrfflvty^lTd^^nii^SttT sr^ffddRclIJlfnqRHR ffdd’-ftfftu- 

a^n^'^w ftftafa? srisri, ffg gfaifaafarcr wpffei^T- 

qbdiqrwdRpq, II 


946. In the Gopura of the temple of Snakauff at Chidambaram 
in ido the prakara there are the sculptured figures of various dancing 
postures as mentioned in Bharata s Natvasa.stra. 1 his Gopura was built 
by the Cola king, Kulotlunga 111 (11/8-1216 A.I).) These Sculptures 
are of exquisite beauty and photographs have been printed in ! figr-i- 
jthica Indie a and in the Baroda Edn. of Bharata’s Nalyasasfcra \ •■■!. 1* 

1. M, R. Kavi, L c, . 

“ Even in the commentary Abtivoava is strictly scrupulous in olierirjg iidclirional 
explanations from the practical side to many of llio definitions of Bharata which do rot 

place a practitioner in possession of all details required, The sage-like commeatalo.: 

draws his extra material from vartikas and not from the current practice of his day, 
hVr it is i n^sible that time may bring upou alterations 'hough imperceptibly in certain 
movements. Bharata’® purvaranga bestows upou the audienoo both drsta and adrsta 
phala (pleasure aud religious merit). In the latter case injunction (vidhi) should be 
strictly followed. This app ts to Icaranas and angaharas which find prominen! \' ie 
in tho various angas of purvaranga.” 

2. The pedigree of Cola kings in thus r— 

i Sjendta 1 (1013*1045 A D.); (son) R5j5dhuaja I (1013-1051J;(brother) Rajendm -1 
tlOr ^hl062j; (brother) Yirarajendra (1062-1070); (son) Adl-Vajendro He wan murder- 
e <- h ? Eastern Calukya,-Kul.«mmga 1 (1070*111°) or l.Ujeadr* CoU (who w.V: -the 
daughter’s-_ ju of RSjendra I • Vikram* (l Ub-113^); KuloUunga 74 •(■flBfi* m2 ); 








947. Bhavatatika appears to be the earliest commentary. The 
author’s name is unknown, but he was a pupil of Sripada* Abhinava- 
gupta quotes the criticisms of Bharatatlka, mostly in the chapters on 
music, on Bharata’s views and Abhinavagupta attempts a justification 
and at times his language is scathing : 

“ m sqRRsq =q erfjEarrqqq ft%q- 

^ s'rarait: fctu, cRg^RtwMfrq fqrsnrmrtrrqq., q^argq- 

%llft? I” Vol. Ill, p. 48. 

948. Harsa is another glossator. His gloss js in the form of 
verses and is known by the name of Harsa-vartika. He is frequently 
quoted by Abhinavagupta in his commentary and mentioned by Bhoja 
and Saradatanaya as an authority. The following quotations from 
Abhinavabharati will elucidate some of his views: 

“ qr-wrasnihi MpsJf =q Riqr%skq: l 

TOqRfq RE RHR -T4 jRr II” 

“ * * * * <j4 qr arjoi qr fq qq 

3?qt34R^’ qqqiffoq I ” 

sifeq:, ‘3RT qq grar m ^0 ‘rqq qtafareieqw 

q,#ua qqifaqqa I siww fasqeirjy I” 

From these references, and others we can infer that he differed in 
his interpretation of Bharata’s work from other commentators in the 
description of Purvaranga and the species of dramas. Bahurupamisra 
calls him Sriharsadeva and probably therefore considers him the author 
‘of the dramas, Rafcnavali, Nagananda and Priyadarsika. 

949. Rahulaka’fl (Rahula or Rahula) commentary is in verse. 
ITo was a very early writer, and he is mentioned in the lamil epic 
lUaniraekaSai. which is now generally assigned to a date not later than 
4th cemury B.C., though it was probably a much earlier composition. 

, Abhinavagupta' calls him Sakyacarya Rahulaka, implying thereby that. 
* he was a Buddhist and does not accept his criticism of Bharata, for 
Instance on Alankaras of damsels. 

Rv oy. II nuG-'TR); RttjS^hirSja KarikkSla (.1172-1178); Kulo|juLga ill (1178* 
12ic): RajVaj* 111 {1210 1257); BSjuu^ca HI (l246-1208), Th n Pandyas ovapoamj 
tuo v lob* kings, 
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This is also mentioned by Hetnacandra in his Kavy ana^asana 
(p. 316). 

dSHIlfil: VRflqffi3flnYft*qi%d[: I 

Sarngadhara quotes this verse as Rahulaka’s :* 

q: SfoRTIri JlfafPI $I ; d! dHT fifaI°Rf|rdId ’Tdt |W II 

There is a manuscript of a Vartika, got by M. R. Kavi from the 
Cen-tral Provinces. The beginning and end are missing, but as it is it 
extends to 2000 granlhas and the author’s name is not known. It is 
expected to be published as an appendix to Natyasastra I'.dn. of Baroda. 

950 Nakhakutta was an ancient author. Bahuruparoisra writes 

d'4t dHTPflfa didfSTftfad^FdflVwi 

dR'uranR. II $fd it 

But Saradatanaya attributies this to Harsa 
r45Wt^44riTt I 

d^d dtedi W dtj^^tfd II 

Are Harsa and Nakhakutta identical ? 

95!. Matrgupta was a very early writer, probably of about 
the beginning of the Christian ora or even earlier. In Rajatarangkh 
(ILL 129-229) Kalhana gives a long account of the poet Mat r gupta and 
his relations with king Vikramaditya Hargavardhana of Kasmir: 

Har^avardhana, alias Vikramaditya, had in his court a poe. by 
name Matjgupta. He was very conservative and consequently was not 
prepared to push himself up to royal favour of his own accord. 3 he 
king was not unaware of the high poetic talents and deep culture of 
’ is protege ; but he intentionally ignored him. In absolute p'.v nv, 
without proper food, decent clothing, and timeiy sleep, the poe. cor 
tinued to serve his master with diligence. He knew no comfort. 

At last the time came when his stars bogan to exert .heir influence, 
being in the ascendant. On a particular light it happened by ch ance 

l, , Be does Yaliabhadeva, Subh. ilCOC. 
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t all the guards were asleep ; the lamp which was dimly burning in 
the apartments of the king was put out by a strong wind ; the king 
wanted the lamp to be re-lit, but there was no servant to do it. He 
shouted at the top of his voice, but there' was no response from any 
of the guards. Matrgupta who was waiting at the gate entered and 
did the needful. While he was about to retire, the king wanted to 
know his exact position in life and asked him how he alone was awake 
at that dead hour of night. The poet composed the following verse 
on the spur of the moment: 


JFsFfl: 

STRflft qjffelFSrcsr *mcf: if I 

frig srwF srersq- ^ irar 

awfwfiWiftsiw wt li 

Rajatarangini 111 — 181. 

On hearing this verse, the king realised the sin he had committed 
by neglecting his duty in not having recognised the merits of the .poor, 
needy and eminent, poet and began to contemplate as to how best he 
could expiate the sin. 

At dawn he rose, having already come to a conclusion with regard 
to'Matjgupta. The kingdom of Kasmir was then without a ruler. 
That kingdom was his vassalage and the responsibility of finding a 
suitable ruler to that country devolved upon him. Now he called 
upon Matfgupla and handed over to him a note in which there was an 
order to his ministers at Kasmir that Matfgupta should be anointed 
their king, and bade Matrgupta deliver it imlo the hands ot his minis¬ 
ters at Kasmir and do as they required. The poet was uria are of 
what the king had written and did as ordered. He marched along to 
Kasmir with many auspicious omens at every step. And as soon as he 
deliv-aed the Royal message, he was anointed king of that country. 

We also learn from Kalhana that he was not of the same place to 
which Par^avardhana belonged. Probably he was a southerner. 

Mentha displayed his Hayagrivavadha before Matrgupta and re¬ 
ceived appreciation 1 

i. Boo p tr* 87 $%,pra. Hemacaritfra calls ib u kSvya, bub Vamana* arya (p. 249) 
<y '5 it was a Natafca on the authority of Camjdka of VaidyanStba etc. There is a 
quotation from it by'Mammata {KP t i; 5). 

firfVicf I 
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Matfgtipta very probably wrote a commentary on Natyasasjra. 
1 bis appears from a reference to Sundarntnisra’s Natyapradfpa on 
Nandi. 


......... c w$ar. 

•His opinions on Natya,.Alankara and Sangita have been quoted 
profusely 1 by Abhinayagupta, 8 Kuntaka, 8 Bahurupamisra, Saradatanaya 
and in the commentaries by Vasudeva (on Karpflramanjari), by Ranga- 
nafha (on VikramoTvasiya), by Sarvananda (on Nam.ilingamioasana) and 
his verses by Ksemendra 4 and Vallabhadeva. 

952. Kirtidhara • is mentioned by Sarngadeva as a commenta¬ 
tor on Bharata. There are references io Kirjidhara’s views in 
Abhinavabharati : 

(i) htw few qfesr a*rr l 
(?) few S c; p in#. * * II’ 

ffe I 

(ii) ‘33 ffe l’ 

T lie reading of the last quotation is doubtful. Is it possible 'hat 
the original work of Naridikesvara was not available to Abhinav.,- 
g«Pta ? The !.liter quotes Nandima^a largely in Chapter XXVIII, 
for instance: 


dW?PtiYj few | 

1. See T, B. Ghintiraani, Fbaombhth ©f iIatiigcptacama, JOB, II. 118. 
a. Wife icrTraqiw— 

3°r fe #sg?q5Rrr%: I 

i 5pj : ffeqV I wr *n?5?i— 

ifq Ti^rfe l 

4 . m’i 1 

fefe ^ivifef^feisiUfeTWtqniS :GXWI*( II 
Ai ( ci{i/uv : - Jracarcfi , HSS 
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953. Udbhata is mentioned by Sarngadeva as a commentator 
on Natyasasfcra, next to Lollata and Aghinnvagupta contrasts the 
views of Udbhata and Lollata, Theise commentaries are not available. 

954. Sakaligarbha came after Udbhata and before Lollata. 
Unlike Udbhata who rejected four Vftjiis of Bharata and substituted two 
of his‘own, Sakaligarbha added one to Bharafa's four. Abhinavagup^a 
thus critisises it: 

ffan. 

sfR^qrqR^qi i m^Rt 

qtffcffaftf q fxR: I 

955. Abhinavagupta’s Abhinavabharati is a commentary 
on Bharata ? s Natyasasfcra of Bharata, and an extensive and erudite treatise 
on dancing and histrionics. The manuscripts now available cover the 
first thirty-two chapters except the seventh and the eighth. Abhinava 
recites and criticises the views of Sriharsa (the Vartikakara of Bhara^a- 
siitra), Rahulaka, Sankuka, Bhatta Navaka, Lollata, Ghantaka etc. He 
refers to the following rare authors and works in the course of the 
commentary :—In Chapter I to Bhatta Tota (his preceptor) Kavyakau- 
tuka, Svapnavasavadatt-a (by Bhasa); in Ch. IV to Cudamani Dombika 
(a lyyicai play), Raghavavijaya, Guyamala (a lyrical play), Mancavadha 
( a lyrical poem), Ranaka (a poet, probably the author of the Marica- 
vadha), Visakhila (a writer on music), D^f^ila (music), Paramesvara- 
carita (Paramesvara), Baltayantra and Lollata (commentators on Natya- 
sas-tra), Kirtidhara (a writer on music), ganfcuka ; in Ch. V to Plejjala 
(author of Radhavipralambha); Kasyapa (a writer on music); in Ch. VI 
to 1 apasavatsaraja (of Mayuraja), Draupadfsvayamvara (probably a 
drama), Bhasa, Ramayana-nataka ; in Ch. IX to Udbhata (as a writer on 
Naty O, Bhiraa (author of Pratfjnacifoakya); in Ch. XIII to Mayapu^paka 
(a drama), in Ch. XIV to Jayadeva (as a writer on music, also on 
metrics), Bhatta NSyaka, Padatadifaka; in Ch. XVIII to K r tyaravan a , 
\ usava^ 'fcfcanatyadhara by Subandhu, Samudradat^acestita, PuspabhuSi- 
taka, Mudrarakfsasa, Devlcandragupta (a drama) ; in Ch. XIX to 
i and a van and a (a drama), Ramabhyudaya (a drama), paridracaruda$ta, 
Pratimanirufldha by Bhima, Udntt uaghava (by Mayuraja)* Candraka 
a playwi ght); and in Ch. XXI to Abhisarikavancijaka (a drama). 1 

Abhinavagupt.i under the sublime teachings of his master, Bhatta 
1 ot , has fixed the limits of Naiya and rejected such matter as strictly 

1. EJ. CIOS, Baroda by M. R, Ka\i with in trod notion [Yol. Ill ia in fa : 
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belongs to , the province of music and dancing arts/ He criticises his 
previous commentators in the light of his own theory whenever they 
had overstepped the boundaries, of natya and fallen into the allied 
grounds. His conception of natya is very liberal and aesthetic, but it 
rejects all musical dramas: for Bharata in his opinion has recognised 
only ten kinds of dramatic impositions. In accordance with his 
theory such passages which were said to possess wider significance to 
include graces and flourishes in gita and nrtya by authors like Matnnga 
and earlier commentators, are explained by Abhinava to apply only to 
Natya. Thus his text slightly differs from ihat of the others which he 
points out or criticises. It is the difference in interpretation that gave 
rise to various recensions. Variants in the text are also created by 
various other causes,, viz., wrong deciphering, scholars filling up the 
omissions if letters are lost, scholars correcting the clerical errors, etc. 
Though every copy of Bharata’s text abounds in errors of this descrip¬ 
tion, interpretative differences alone constitute the difference in recen¬ 
sion, Besides the two above influences the readers or commentators 
have added a number of slokas from Kohala and other writers wher¬ 
ever they are explanatory to Bharata’s cryptic and terse expression. 
Such additions are plenty in the Taladhyaya (Ch, 31) and Avanaddha 
(Ch. 34).”* 

956. About Bhattasumanas, Bhatla Vjddhi, Bnattayantra and 
Bhatta Gopala who are quoted in Abhinavabhilrati, nothing more is 
known except that they were writers on music. Vyddhi’s verses ;u - 
quoted profusely in Subhhsitavali. For instance : 

Sir?.fo jpdfffdfiR || —1,734.. 

'frg: ^rrTffr li 

_ T ;i ffsl li—1734-s 

t. M. R. K'lvi, Ini, to AS. 
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Bhattayantra is quoted by Abhlnavagupja for his definition of 
Nrtta (p. 208). 





Bhattagopala wrote Jaladipika and was different from the author 
of the same name of a commentary on Kavyaprakasa and from the 
father of Saradatanaya of the same name. This is the reference: 

qtNreasfar .foRFT- 

957. Dattiia. Among the immediate desciples' of Bharata, of 
whom hundred are mentioned in the Natyasastra, Danila 1 and Kohala 
have written separate treatises. Pattila was a devout follower of 
Bharata and never differed from him in his expositions, so that, when 

; ater writers wanted anything to support Bharata, they invariably in¬ 
voked Daftila. Pattila’s work embraced music and dancing,® and its 
merit is seen from the existence of a commentary on it called Pra- 

yog a stab aka * 

958. Kohat© was the immediate desciple of Bharata and comes 
next to Bharata himself in merit of composition. While the Natya- 
sas|ra of Bharata comprised 11 subjects, Kohala enlarged them into 13. 
Even according to Natyasastra, Kohala was to write a treatise on 
Prastaratanfram. 4 He is frequently cited by later writers, and largely 
by Abhinavagupta and commentators on £arngadeva. But Kohala's 
work is lost, but for a fragment that is available, Taladhyaya.® A 
study of the citations 4 there indicates that Kohala, though he 
followed Bharata in the main, improved upon Natyasastra in details 
of classification. 5 


1. The namo appears also in the form of Danila, 

2. Ed. TSS, Trivandrum. 

'J. Similar a ja quotes from Prayogaetabaka in hla commentary on SSragadeva 



i, % 5Tt2T rrr | 

m ^55: || XXVIII. 18. 

5. CC, 1,130; IOC, 80-25, 8080 ; DC, XXIi. 8735 (with (ftjogu •commentary). 
0. For quotrtioni from Kohala, see Pll, IV. 43 and Cat. Sod. 199, 201. 

, '• t i.usiU, nee in the oase of C5ri ('’auoe). uoo KalUnSjha’a commentary on 

Sarngaqeva, pages 770-8, 
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Abhinayasastram attributed to'[Kohala may be a part of Kohala’s 
work or any later abridgment of it.* Datjila-Kohaliyam purports to 

vr narrat * on Kohala to Dattila 9 and Kohalarahasya by Kohala 
° Katanga 8 and these are epitomes of Kohala’s work. 


Kohala’s work appears also to have been a narration by Kohala to 
oardula, and this is seen from Kallinatha’s long quotation.* 


959. Matanga wrote Brihaddesi. 8 Though apparently meant 
- ealprimaadly withal musio, the .tant portion in six'chanters 
embraces brut.s and Svaras. He mentions Bharata 8 but differs from 
him m several places and particularly in the introduction of 12 Svaras 
m Murchana. Matanga is referred to by later writers as the originator 
o a new school and Matangamata is quoted profusely, for instance, by 
Abh,n:.yagupta and Sarngadhara. Among-Prabandhas he is said to 
; he form HarivilSsa’ and among dances, a species 
ailed Zakkmi, and when speaking of t he latter Kali is described as 


9 6 * 725 ( 7 ifch T ° lD8t ' S0ram8ntat y): IOC, 320. 

1: fc', 60 - 0 J that ‘ h0 ^ is missing from the library. 

whole book is available in VartaTim^ 

ssrir 1 x ma,c 

Alackaras, Jap, Ragalak^na, BhSialaksana, Pralaudba and ends’ with the^LT’ & 

f^ rT rVr*ft' qyr | 

S TC n ^^--^i^tstheexisteneoofa smaller work oaliod La<'hmi - 

S. K. Bo (SP 24d) speaks ° f a work called Matangabbamta by ^^ 4,1 
but does not give any reference. In a me meodpt (BTC No lIS^Th 
labelled Ma^abharajam, „ really 1^2' t 
f^-^-.ana ot whi^h there is a good copy there No llS 4 fi l ai ' J " ra 
alsting of Abhinay. only, waslmpoS bTsoi Ute W °* 

With Majanga, wmer and bad nothing to do 

^ *w «**.= f «*, 

Sr ■ ***«»< 
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^ r, ' :! irig requested her Matangamuni to create the new device. 1 In the 
Tamil epic Siiappadhikaram* now'generally assigned not later than 
4th century B.C., Matanga as a writer on music and dancing is men¬ 
tioned and the commentary frequently quotes from his work. Con¬ 
sidering that Matanga was thus mentioned as a Muni and father of 
Kali (and so called Matangi) and that his views are quoted with 
reverence, we may say that his work could not have been composed 
far later than Bharata’s Natyasas$ra. s Matanga quotes passages from 
Kohala and Sardula. 


960. There is a noteworthy tradition that Matanga’s sons were 
Dattila and Kohala, that they married Sukla and Kppna, daughters of 
** {hillikii and that these damsels transformed themselves into rivers so as 
to be of incessant service to Yajnavaraha of Srimusnam. In the 
Sthr.lapurana of Srimu nam (in South Arcot District), a shrine where 
Sri Yisnu is worshipped in his Varabavatara, there i. this passage 
(VIII. 17-20) : 


50% JRTfiEt #c sir il 

qtlf ^ I 

BciffBf m-. gar flfawrafeaR# ll 

39 'r: #4i ^ git I 

ll 

96 i. Brahinabharatttm 4 re]>ru=onts ilia work of Brahma of 
Pitamaha. The small portion that is now available in six chapters 
duals with Abhinaya. It embraces Marge, Natya and makes no refer- 
en< e u) pesi at all. There is no mention in it of any earlier work and 

t. g?f UtWRft 55IHI3 $r*pr B? 

3Ft# qaq bbw CifRfs^g; 1 


qt&T.fjrr: far ql ^rfa^fr ll— b. t. c. no. 1153c. 

3. Chapter V, lino 181. 

3, In HaUiuStha's commentary 011 Sancitaratnakara (p. 82) there if. the following 

3«: faffitWIlpflWW flRBcfr 

TdT n ffet tfolffTfiff- This might mean fchao Majanga was later than 

Ku4ra!». It is pret nmed that there 1 b eomo c ior has 4 in lht* reading tuid that- feho 
... nuuccoriU ^ iT sqq: an d 9 ;w&ation from platan .*a his t.U?-n been missed. 

*J. The manuscript h with M. Racaakrishna Kavi, Madras. ■ 
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from the scantiness of the details, the book forms probably tue earliest 
record of the science. In his Kuttimmata Damodaragupta describes 
a character Bhattaputra as proficient in Brahma-Natyasastra. 

filer I 

3iriW3fcr wsrek gTCnk ?ffsgw II 

Padm abba’s (Brahma) view is mentioned by SSradat.anaya (Mav. 47). 

qftqg ?r spr# I 

d?m5TfSfwr argrrarfi «CTitir 11 

962. Sadasivabharatam, 1 2 ascribed to Sadasiva, deals, so far 
as it is now available, with Natya. It may be placed on a line with 
Brahmabhnrat.a for its merit, and antiquity. 

Sadusiva's views are quoted by Saradatanaya thus : 
staiOTrtftmreT i 

wS'TPkr i 

<51% W I " 

963. Nandikesvara, or Nandin shortly, was the first to receive 
initiation into the science of music from Siva. With his name are 
associated works on Kamasastra* and Sangita, and his views have been 
referred to by later writers as a school of musical thought alongside of 
Bharat i. While Bharat i confined himself to music in relation to 
drama, Nandikesvara interested himself in the music requisite for cere¬ 
monials and festivals, 

Bharatarnava,' in 4000 verses, purports to b© a. narration of the 
principles by Nandin to Smnati, an actor of Indra’s stage at Inara’s 
reeommentation. It is avowedly the work of Nandikesvara. The 
manuscript in Tanjore Library has 5 to 14 chapters, that on Abhinoya 
only and is entitled Guhesabhhratalak§aiXi. The colophon reads thus: 

1. Mys. 300, also Ms No t‘298 noted nt page 808 though catalogue as AQtbhn’^ 

tarn. 

2. So says V^eySyanA:— it? sRfr frrr3Rr«?rJ?rei $*mnrq?r sff*tr?r( 

3* DC, XXII. 3736 ; TG t HI* No. 0435 ; II. 1360. The Tilta^hyMyum is with 

AT. Ramakrhhna Kavi, Ma-mv; Ou Naudih.'ivavn, seo 6, IX. SP, 3-4-96. (Ho ia 
coforroi to D5.iU0vbran)iica»,i.i hiu .IJhfcfciuimfd i ($fch.coatmy AJX: along with Bnaraja 
as ftn ancient writer)* 
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fft ffT5?rtT> gt#*}# 

^grs«if?f: || 
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It is likely that the part of which this is a chapter is called 
Natyarnava.* 


Bharatarthacandrika 8 is an epitome of Bharatarnavam and is 
in the form of a dialogue between Nandin and Parva^i and deals so far 
as it is available with Abhinaya. 


Abhinayadarpanam* in 13 sections deals with gesticulation, and 
the colophon says it is a part of Nandikesvarabharatam. Its com¬ 
mencement presumes that there was a prior portion of which it is but 
a continuation . 4 It is also a narration by Nandin to Sumatl at Indra’s 
instance; it is probable that it is a chapter in Bharatarnavam and 
Nandibharatam is another name for Bharatarnavam. 

But later writers have expressed that Nandikesvara differed widely 
from Bharata not only in his theories but also in the nomenclature. 
Abhmavagupta for instance quotes a verse as Nandimata in connection 
v ^r^nga.® Raghuna|ha is more explicit in that he says he referred 
to Nandisvarasamhija and that Auraapatam does difier from Bharat's 
Natyasastra. Kallinatha* contrasts the view’s of Bharata with those of 
Nandi*> and Matanga . 4 


1 . uC, XXII. 8736 ; Tanj. XVI. 7924. The manuscript of T§!alakfanaih 

(Ibid. 7312) begins with ; 

2. DC, XXII. 8737. 

3. Ibid. b717. Ed. Madras* Ed. Cambridge by A, K. Kumarasami. 

4. J m I 

Isf jnftffor: li 

6. i 


iter: i 

I) (Chap. 34). 


/ he G' .ool of Nandikesvara seems to l e older than Bbarata’s and from the avail- 
, WOr j k ' :1 b - ann S on Nanain, one is temptc-l to say that he has developed conven- 
. ' " le e ; * a > B ‘‘: u e:ta ana nrtya to a rematteble 3*ptoo. Bharata seams to have 

tcy ..led much ol Nandin’s teohnique and accepted only tuch forms as are really found 
£ " to ° t > art to suit the theatric .; conventions which he calls natya-dharmi. 

Konala and Mating* seem to follow Bharata at the same timo bringing in extraneous 
loic.s that ste m vogue on the oonver.ttonal side, of oourae basing thoir authority on 
bh»i.v a mmsiilf as having given BHnoUoa by his expression.” M. R. Ravi hit lo 
4 ^ v RrtgL.Wan, KiltyaQhirKii and Lokadharmi. OR. VU 350 

3. Pccua Fdn. p* 47. ' * 
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We have now therefore two sets of works, both going under the 
name of Nandin, the one agreeing with and the other differing from 
Bhara^a. Until the Samhi^ii mentioned by Raghunatha is discovered, 
for which there is yet hope, we cannot say whether Bharatamavam is 
really the composition of Nandikesvara. 


964. Among Puranas, some have chapters on dancing and music, 
Vayu (chap. 24-5), Markandeya (chap. 21) and Visnudharmoftara 
(chap. 16-14). 

There are several names of the Hindu Pantheon of gods and 
demi-gods that are quoted for their views on music and dancing, 
Madhava (Vispu), Ganesa, Sanmukha, Vayu, Purgasakti by Matanga, 
Visvavasu, Anjaneya and Vyasa by Sarada$anaya. Ravana. Rambha, 
Karuafleva, I)aksa Prajapati, 

Narada mentions Hari, Kamalasya, Brahma, Candi, Sanmukha, 
Bhpngin, Sarasvati, Kubera, Bali, Visvakarman, Kusika, Angada, Guna, 
Sarau<Jra and Vikraraa. 

Kamadeva 

S^cTT * * I 



* * * « II 

witfa 3ST fsRpft II 

—Jalalaksana (DC, XXII. 87C5). 

Vascki 

vpn[ | 

psf toit TOrfo$ro?r li 
*riWr torts.- | 

—- Sarada^anaya {Bhav. 37). 
[The verse la quoted in NatyasSstm, but omitted in GOS Edn.] 

pAKSA PrAJAPATI 

yjPTStreffaft— 

^iwnfci^r ftfo* %<mcT it 

^nif—$irababhupala*3 commentary on Sangitaraftn&kara, 
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Drauuini 
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tfrssff snmnf ^ ^55^ 1 

Jisrr#^ ^rcr 11 

—Kuttimmafa, 82. 


*n?3cfr ff%^rr^:fcr | 

(on Prasantanafcaka)—Saradatanaya [fihav. 239). 

...., 96 '^,. Kamuala AND Asvatara. According to Markandeyapurana 
(Chap. 31) Kambala and Asvatara propitiated Sarasvati and ‘ learnt 
music and sang Siva’s praise : 


q?rf JTHTSfr: I 

g*¥fr; tpjf || 

Damodara's Sangitadarpana. 

Swati played Bhandavadya in the first drania in Ihdradhvaja festi¬ 
val enacted by Bharata, while Narada did the music. So says Bharafa 

^rRnrWwi^Ttitf I 

»F^f irppJfJf prqrfirdr: n 
^rrcRi^ffjTfir l 

55f^ sp^TTR? ifdF3ir%; || 


~^Natyasas{ra 1. 

and AbtmavaguptaC commentary thru summarises SwSti’s discovery of 
Pu?kara: ‘ 7 

^(^4= i 

as set out by Bharata in Natyasastra (XXXIII, 5-12). 

Vyasa 


mi SRftfoft ifo: | 

TTtjf II 

• (on Lf -ritikanka) C>ar;idatanaya (Bkay, 251). 

966. Kasvapa, sage, a quota) by AbhtttMtfiplk ( md oth „ 
r ,m “ “ » s ™b.-i« «m h. giv^. i„„ B „„ th6 

tunes appropriate (viniyoga) to each ru a and bhava. He says 

_ *** vw'**™* (?^r,r^)^Ur#rart *«»> r 

W TOTO^fif ftfoihii r*i^5T: I 


mm$r# 



And Ilydayangama, commentary on Dandin’s Kiivyadarsa {Madras 
Hdn, p, 3), mentions Kasyapa and Vavaruci as ancient writers on 
Alahkara. 


Nahyadeva often quotes from Kusyapa, as also from a Bfh.ij- 
Kasyapa. 

967. Narada* is according to Hindu mythology the divine 
bard and he is represented as playing on the Vina. So is Sarasvatf. 
Narada was the son of Brahma and was naturally the first to be initiat¬ 
ed into the musical art. Besides being cited as an authority in the 
Tantras, Nitty asasjra mentions that Bharafa took Narada and Swati 
with him when he got leave of Brahma for his first performance at 
Dhvajamnhn. Narada was indebted for his view's on music to Narado- 
panisat* and the principles therein enunciated were developed by him 
in his Sikf>5. Among the works that go under the name of Narada 
is Nnrodiya&ksa. 

968. Naradasiksa 4 deals with the music of the Slima Veda. In 
the &k?as of Saunaka, Apisali, Vyasa, Vyadi etc.. Narada is referred to 
as an authority. Bharata follows the views of Narada oaSamasvara and 
elsewhere quotes a verse from it.® Abhinavagupta refers to i in 
several places. 8 The whole of Siksa was reproduced in Nnradiya- 

1. Nara;1^5tak:i by Vulmiki, Narada? to$r;i, N5rai opancaratra aiu Naradavila^ > 
k3vya by 'Jribhuvanaiaia aro ncUJ in CC, I. 287. 

j'T%hrs j i sfginii snffaitf || 1 . 49 - 50 . 

W’7ff[|[rfq dlf'T ?2 * 1 ^f qk. fy {{; j 

f^rs^^iEr: n xxxii. 1. 

9. Ed. Bombay. 

•i, Ed. by S. Sainasrami, Bombay. 

qftixdT: 1 

3PUi || XXXIV 11*. 

6. For instance: 

m | wrt V .* | 

.xxvm. is. 

|— XXVllI. 25. 
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uranatm These references arc sufficient to show that Sik$a is an 
ancient work entitled to priority over the extant Natyasastra. As a 
special feature of Sik£a we may mention the recognition of Gandhara- 
grama, a stage that cannot be reached by the human voice, and this 
therefore was ignored by Bharala and his school. 1 Though the defini¬ 
tions and particulars, of Srutis agree in Bharata and Narada, they differ 
in terminology. The opinions of Narada were gradually departed from, 
and while Bharata’s differences were only limited, Matanga reached a 
very wide divergence. 


Narad asiksa is in two parts, each consisting of Khan das or 
chapters. It deals with the music of Saman, generally and particularly 
as -banted at sacrifices. It furnishes the link between yedic and post- 
vedic music and is the earliest extant record of musical divisions and 
terminology. There is a commentary on it by Subhankcca,* who was 
the author of Sanglta-Damodara and lived before fhe 17th century 
A.D. 

969 The other two works attributed to Narada are RivgarhrQpa$h* 
and Pancamasaras^mhita. 4 Dattila-Naradasamvada® in three chapters 
deals with jRagas, Srutis and Svaras. Because there is a reference in it 
to the name of Siirngadeva, it must be said that it is a later compilation 
-t Narada’ s views, as expressed in earlier books; arid many of the 
v rses in it ar^ cjunted under Narada’s name by writers earlier than 
Sdrngadeva. 


970. Sangitamakaranda of Narada is a later work. In two 
p irts Sangita and Njtya,, of four chapters each, the views of Narada Rpi 

1 Some iohohra have expressed’ the opinion that Sikya is a late work of the 10th 
or 1'ir.h cenbiry A.D. In Pop ley’s Hmio ofIndia, 14, it is said “lb shows con- 
b. do ratio development on the Natyasastra in its raga syifom. and in a namber of 
matters agrees with the Kudimiyanni u ins- iption where that disagrees with the next 
important treatise, tbo Baneifuratnakara/’ The imaginary development in the rSgas 
i , due io difference in views Rtwwn NSrada and Bhanqa, The Kudimiyamala, 
inscription has nob yet hcen rightly interpret**. 

Aufrccbt (CC, I. 2S7) gives the tame t Bbatta $obh : ikara, 

v. The full ir .iscrip: ia with M. Eamakr’shnrv Kavi, Madras and .an incomplete 
copy in Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 

8. Ed. by D. K. Joshi, Poona. It is a metrical description of 140 ragas. Quota- 
ti«m3 are given iu Sangl^anSrSyana of NSrSyaija^eva: eg, s tRcf[*f- 

. 

: 4. CC, f. 297. 

fi. The manuscript is in tho Oriental Ma: oscript Library. Madras. 
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^tteiJsIlowed here and there is a reference to him in the prefatory bene- 
>ction. It mentions two divisions of ragas, principals and their wives, 
and classifies musical sounds into five kinds according to the source of 
Percussion. 1 It mentions Mahamahesvara, 9 that is, Abhinavagupta, in 
dealing with the faults of I he singer and its definition of Gandhara 
is almost repeated by Sarngadeva. It may therefore be assigned to 
11th century A.D. 

9/1. Veda s Songitaraakaranda* is a large treatise on music 
and dancing and in it are mentioned the later forms of modern danc¬ 
ing as influenced by European and Mohamadan art. Veda was a 
poet of the Court of Shahji, father of famous Sivaji, who was 'known as 
Makarandabhupa and was tutor to the king’s son Sarnbhu, elder brother 
of Sivaji, early in 17th century A.D. 

972, Anjaneyabharatam* is a revelation of the science of music 
by Anjaneya to Yastika. So says Raghua^ha. Yas$i!;amatam, B as is now- 
available, deals only with music and seems to be only an epitome of it. 
Later writers speak of Yaslikamatam synonymously with Aujaneya- 
matam. According to Kallinatha, Yastika adopts the view of Matanga 
on rasas but with altered terminology.* Saradatanaya and Kallinatha 
quote Anjaneya’s (Maruti) views : 




i- -rr^rra^rffr fftoirgifr: ftigs 1 i 

irrsrrimrcfl nqrpri ll 

—S f aradatanaya {Bkav. 251). 

ii- twr — 

yfrtHfritqTiFirftyf'liTr q ^ | 

i^IRFlTRJ I ^erdf: (I 


j-.ainuatna. 


Ld, r.I It. ‘tl. ag (fJOg) Baroda with a prefaoe nsd an apyendix ol works on 


1, 

music. 

2. So does he call himself in the colophons to his work?, particularly a com- 

-ncufcary on Natjaiastra and S.»rad3t.-nnya says that Bhoja and Ahhinavaguota were 
the only two writers who well dealt with Gitadcyi. • 

3. Tanj. XYl 7268. The manusoripii is Jatod 16§0 A D 

4. My a. 809. 

B. Vs. 12 of 745. Oriental Mann: .dpt tihrary. Madras 3on» verses attributed 
to Hajanga ar.d Kobala are also found in this book —. - ... 

6. Poona Edition, page 853. Anjaneya is quoted in SangStudaipaiy. (QC, 1, J t.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Sangita 

(music and dancjng) 


973. Sangsla comprehends Gl^a, Natya aad Narf, na. So says 
Catura-Damodara: 

TTtff sro ^ i 

tfsra f§fw I 

xpgu siipiftfitt' ^ i 

frar | 

?lf % 5 diftt It 

Spngarasekhara Ihus explains* 

*R°I I 

The divine origin of Sangita is oft6n referred to . with veneration 
several authors. In Bharafcalakean a of unknown authorship, it is 
said : 9 

®trr«$ g?R to i 

•srr^r^r ^fa^i neef^ gs^pr? u 

4iifryr *rar; drsfww 
*P$: 'pit disr ddldig fl: I 

*fW! y f ^3W' i7 I: p: 

dP?rj p^fpt Id i# bilzn II 

Kohaia in 'falalakijana says : a 

«-?R5«fC: Stiff I 

1 . T.xnj, XVI. 1H1. 

.:. Tanj, XVI, 7946 . 

8. DC, XXIX. 87^0. 
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conduces to bliss temporal and eternal :* 




«?RrH yr | 

^*3% ^5rrirj ftfsKTRift sftfl | 

flfftorawrg n 

TrwiRTdrq; | 

S^rr^i ^°ri LTti Trap^pj^1 

mt jfffaj rf^ || 

974. Sarngadeva commences his work inus ; 

^hr^^sr-t %sq ml I 

^ R<R3 ttSg?3l%cT 5^ siq^q; || 

In his commentary on Sangftaratnakara Gangarama thus describe 
: 

3 far*nWf* ^r-rffl^r jr r ^w?>qrt 
qr (?) | 

Fit ^H4«i4rftig; sfftrg’Jfrpt || 

975. God Siva m hi- well-known aspect of NatarSja is prt - 
emme. Uly the Lord of Dances. Tradition attributes Natyasasfra in its 
earliest from to his didne authorship. It was the rattle of the dn-m 
(Dhabka) played a; the end of &vu’s dance that once gave ont 9 plus 
5 sonnds ” ' vUich constituted the MtHfesvarasutras forming the basis of 
Pic.iini’s gramatical aphorisms.® 

1. DC, XXn. 874a. 


2. r>e6nitioBS and ustiiouiars ol varieties ol fie 
uatha Bao’s Elements rf Hwdu Iconography. 
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The Aphorisms 1 are : 


i \ 

viiii ^ 

ii yt<& ^ 

ix ¥TCT \ 

iii f 

X 5T 

iv \ 

xi <T 

v ^ 

xii ^ 

iv 0T 

xiii r 

vii 

xiv 




Thus Nandikesvara begins his Karikas of 27 Slokas on Mahesvara- 
sutras, and expounds their mystical singificance. Nagesa extracts this 
last verse in his ^abdendusekhara as from Nandikelvarakurikit . There 
;i.v ; some commentaries on the Karikas, one of which is by Abhimanyu. 9 

1 hus Siva is the father of all that relates to nada or sound, and so 
of the sciences ot grammar and music. In Rudra-damarudbhava-sutra- 
vivarana,* there is an elaboration of this tradition that those sounds are 
th ; origin of music. The Nepal Library has another work Bharatanama- 
dl * a nada-sastra , 4 


1 he dance represents Siva’s five activities (jPanchaktiya), namely, 
Srishti (creation), Sthiti (preservation), Samhani (destruction), Tirobhava 
(illusion) and Anugraha? (salvation), sy i abolished in the monographic 
equivalents of the sounding drum, the hand of hope, the hand holding 
fire, the foot trampling on the demon Muyalaga. and the uplifted left 
foot. Its deeped significance is felt when it is realised that this dance 
takes place within the heart and the self. Everywhere is God and 
Every where i the heart. The essential significance of Siva’s Dance 
is threefold : first, it is the image of Rhythmic Activity as the Sou r e of 
. 11 movement within the Cosmos wkkh is represented by the Arch (or 
the prabhmm id !«) ; secondly, the purpose of his dance is to release the 
Countless soul, of mo* from the roro of illusion: thirdly, the place of 

the Dance, Chidambaram, the centre of the Universe, * Is within the 


1. 


1. 

X. 

a. 


Ou the Hngukt',0 aspect • ? fchcr.o ns raw Boj Introduce 
CC, l 277; BTC, *i ; Oudh, XIX. 64, 
jBik. 610. 

Nr^at, 831 . 
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Of all the impressions which the pilgrims to the sacred shrines 
along the Western Ghats carried home with them, the most vivid must 
have been the gorgeous spectacle of the sun in its descent towards the 
ocean, illuminating tier after tier of the rocky precipices and the forest- 
clad ravines with its slanting rays of crimson and burnished gold, until 
at the time of evening prayer \sandhya) it touched the far off sea. horizon 
and began the sacred Dance in response to the ceaseless time-beat of 
the waves-the Dance of the Cosmic Rhythm which all the Rishisand 

h ° Devas knew ' 1,1 fair weather, it was only a gentle swaying 
moment like the fluttering of the falling leaves in the forest on a still 
autumn evening, for Siva then only manifested bis benign aspect. But 
even the setting sun flashed fierce red rays through banks of purple 
. " nn SlVa s drum began its thundering beat along the 

shore, while (he long snake-like rollers sowed their glittering teeth. 

Great God revealed himself in his tremendous world-shaking dance, 
tne Tandamm which sumed up the threefold processes of Nature, 
creation, preservation and destruction; and woo betide the tho un¬ 
happy mariner who was whirled within the ambit of that awful Dance, 
i he corpses strewn along the shore next day increased the unrelenting 
toll, which the Lord of Death always demands from his worshippers 
Such was the constant menial stimulus which the brahman at his even¬ 
ing meditation on the Western Ghats received from the wonderful 
nature he saw around him r until the Sacred Dance of the Cedic ritual 
with which he responded to the prompting of his spiritual self became 
interwoven with his philosophy and too!: a permanent place among tho 
temple icons of the Deccan and Southern India, the natural imagery 
being translated into metaphysical concepts, for the brahman like the 
Platonic philosopher, used the beauties of earth as steps by which he 
climbed upwards to the higher planes of thought.’'* 


976. wIrdangai.aksana, an anonymous work in Pnraitic stylo 
thus gives a legendary origin to the musical drum, mumja ; 


l-ffSffg dswiffirrj (*rrg) ftttsr irffr li 

d nffirltf tRTifl | 


Rso.V. , ;o^S 0 “ W arliel " ,n ***>****» guotod by T A ~ G^iaatha 

lIaV8 l 1,d Monograph on The Tlymalc.yu in l-ilian Art. 
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5 11 

WW. 5JW3 ?ywr^ (?<^t qnfr) fair i%h) II 
*ti°rr ciN^Jr qr*rqr%.q hr; II 

cicqr^fmi ^rgr%r!rcrfw l 
iR!li%?qq rqv'tq 



5 ^ sc f qfog feg% qrofret l 
g^-qR^Rrar^ '& fawfaur ?r ii 

gt m\ ^i?i a$rc?i g^rrqq | 

* * * * 

^Rtf 'fldr%JT SWUflfo I 

SiPgPP?^, q gfajfr I 

g^W qiqqrawr nfr^Cr ^qrgqg il 

977. Vedas are eternal and at the beginning of every cycle of 
creation after a c.oluge .re only reve led. Such is the belief of the 
Hindu. V edas are self-contained in any branch of knowledge and to 
\ edas therefore the Hindu looks to the original source of any science 
or art. 1 


‘' 1 he first public use of m isic by every nation has been in religious 
n os and Ceremonies. The ancient Egyptians celebrated their festival 
■ hymns, ihe classic Greek* used music in rhapsodising the Iliad. 
thc Chinese, the Tartars and even the Negroes solemnised their 
worship with songs and dances. The reason is obvious. I;y music 
alone such rites and ceremonies and such worship could be amplified 
aii-1 prolonged: and by music alone some slate of feeling could bo 
raised and Sustained in a great crowd of people. Even in Italy, music 
—.vhen it revived in M3 A.D.- was used only in connection with the 


• ■ 3 ' " S J U8, ° 13 "“BMit. 111 Greece, Pytlwgon.8 U said to have brought musio unde<- 
amhmof.oal run and found that, the seven planets were ever deed to one another ns 
the seven notes and as such, produced in iheir movements “the Music of the Spheree,” 

v.n.ch,u India the Siva Dsnoe or rather lh. mysfe 'me ofHatamja was pod,™ 

intended to symbol,** One thing is certain that in b, re and India, music his 

come down tuning of tbs world an 

Indeed in Inch, music ever esmiated with Samswati." Extra t- from Jh.'h, 
(i9—9~ 1922) oi lecture by M. B. Bim/i swain K* Aiyar. 1 
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^hnfeh. The Aryans of India did not form an exception to the rule Util 
chanted Vedas—Rik, Yajur and Sama ; 'on all occasions of festivals/' 


978. The literature of the Vedas reveals a good knowledge of 
music and musical instruments. Besides Samav. da, of which the mode 
ol expression is musical chant, we have in the rituals of the Yajus and 
brahinanas and SQtras following Vedas mention of occasions in all 
sacrifices and many household ceremonies (such as Seemanfionnayanam)* 
vhon V UMgan^m, and particular tinges too, are prescribed. Passages in 
\ajus indicate the existence of professional singers and it is stated in 
one place that women are,enamoured ..of ituisicians:— 

i. 3f%<r*mrfOT, iii—9. 

#ipiTf£Rr <1FR: | 
fow *rr ^cujtrq i jjsfar l 

W gs I jqq: f>-rqft ,#1 
CoirCq l 

srp^nr qrqmq I 

q If straw «frcncf i ! <r3pqrs?q.* i 

W I sffSR: || 

ii. 3 fI?w%f(Ri, vii 5 

qrafovi qRv- n-i: q4r Pr.Kfrft* vj § 

^•11‘Ti qwqqig qqn%fi% qgfqjqqj qqft j| 


iii. vi- 1 . 


^iqf'F'S.qifff ifqiq qtqff qqpfdd dW^R'cl 3 !, l%q: qrtrq% 'FlfJ'. f rrq ] q- 
t$nfr iRRt ii 

979. *• X'li2 V.edic ! ndox sb"v. s a very vide,variety of musical fns- 

trumenU in use in \ edit: times, Instruments of percussion arc represent* 
od by the duniuihi, an ordinary drum ; the' aaamhiu-a, another kind of 
drum ; !ihum;-.iun h an eartbdrum made y digging a hole in the 
ground anu covering it with hide; vanaspait, a wooden drum ; ai..'nUi, a 

1. Ap»fc*.rmbayi-s ,ribes io the ceremony ol Sim.mfcmi qRgfafil 
— Orh>jnf.-\r<%,u~i. 

100 




SANGITA 

used to accompany dancing. Stringed instruments are repre¬ 
sented by the kanda-vina , a land of lute ; vana, a lute of 100 strings ; 
and the vina t the present instrument of that name in India, This one 
instrument alone is sufficient evidence of the development to which the 
art had attained even in those early days. There are also a number of 
wind instruments of the flute variety, such as the iunava , a wooden 
flute; the nadi, a reed fluute; bakurt , whose exact shape is unknown." 1 

980. “ The Sam an Chant pivoted on two notes called udafia — 

‘ raised *—the higher one and the anudatta —' not raised *—the lower 
tone. In course of time the interval between these was established as a 
fourth. Then, later, the notes of this tetrachord received distinct names. 
The highest was prathama— 1 first ’—then dvitiya , tritiya, chaturtha , down 
the scale. These names are found first in the Rikpraiisakhya . Later, a note 
called svarita is also mentioned, this seems to be graded udatta , thus 
indicating a note higher than the pfaihama. Later still we find this 
note definitely established and called krushta —* high ’ ( Taittriya-pra - 
tisakhya , 400). About the same time two other notes lower than chaturtha 
appear. These are called ?nandra — 4 low/ and atisvara — 4 extremity/ 
Tl is last was an extra note and was usually sung only in the cadence 
of the Saman chant. So v/e find the whole series of the seven notes, 
or - 'liras as they were called, of the octave."® 

981. Naradlyasiksa thus connects the seven svaras of Samagana 
with the Severn svaras of classical music : 

Temuri srwH i 

qsr li 

1. PojL/, Indian Afwsi;, 8. 

Q. •* Baina was the really musical portion of the Vedas and was indeed a mere 
melody to. which words were found in the Rik or Yajur. Jt was mainly vocal and its 
scale—like its Greek prototype—-was conceived downwards as a descending BeriAs namely, 
T ; ^ - Indeed tin BOalc was a primal tetrachord* of Samigamanam to the notes 
vbu. o: the following names were respectively appended ' i those days, viz., Pratbama, 
T.M.vitbiva, rbru.dya and '.hat hurthi* Lalex on, a higher note M was added *-j which 

n... of Krushta was given and two lowtx nok g D and P called Maodia and 
dkv^hcale of &ama.jamanam ’ hkprathisakya however makes 
m-v»Lon of theee voice Registers or Stbayocs as we call them; the Ramayaoa of Jatbis 
‘inc the Mahabharata oi*Gandi> xagrama." 

* let: .chord means gronp of four notes 
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Samaji t 

Swara 1 
„ 2 
„ 3 

„ 4 

tp 5 
„ 6 
„ 7 


Classical. 

Madhyama 

Gandhara 

Rsabha 

Sadja 

Dhaivata 

Nisada 

Pancama 


(*) 

W 

(r?) 

m 

(*) 

0*0 

CO 


Thus (he first hymn of Samasanihiti may be sung thus: 

^ * I ftr # *r sr^r I sir ? i 

HtWH I ’MRirtTwratiFirtT i tTRitTiq II 

NSradlyasiksa thus describes the svar.s: 

tr^rr *r^ra *riri%T i 

3f3Tlfa% g *Ipvni ^F^fr ^%fr\ JFtpTtj; || 

’P'ramnur ^'rr%3! ?n% | 

W qfrfi faqt^ qr% <F 3 R: || 

Paniniyasikja thus describes the sources of svaras : 

^RRjn^fgt? tqftfjsr sfrefjj: i 

^•' c gtf q?r55ar fJpqqr sif^ | 

323 % faTTJTFmfragtrro wucwr I 
Sftdqrqr Ira q^cW-ijqqs^qf: || 

982. “ The velocity of slowness of sound ” observed Sir W 

1°™Z mUSt d l P l nd ’ in a ce » ain ratio, upon the ratification and 
condensation of the. air, so that their motion must be quicker in 

summer than in spring or autumn and much quicker loan in v inter 
f fence the primary Ragas of the Hindus were arranged according to 
the number of Indian seasons. This restriction of tho six Ragas 
to the six seasons, added on to the iact that the subject-matter of the 
sc ngs sui.g therein were nothing else than .hat of the Vedas, kcot 
the running water of music cry,tal and pure. It was however,’ when 
the Rag,ms mid I'm ras were introduced, that foreign elements, 
foi the first time, mixed themselves into the original system and the 
sm.-t discipline of the Indian mu : became not a little relaxed, |ust 
as the Italian music deteriorated immediately aner the ;„t;odu -tim 
of Madrigals into it. Thenceforward thfe Indian music carried with 
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a fatal tendency which for a time threatened to vitiate or destroy 
the whole system, viz,, the tendency of developing the 1 secular,’ 
as opposed to the ‘religious’ or * spiritual’ phase of music and of 
thus leading men and women astray to the baser side of human 
nature. The great Manu himself became afraid of it and wrote 


< A student of Vedas must avoid ointments, collyriuffi, lust., anger, 
greed, dancing and (mark !) music.’ The Bhaklhi revival was expect¬ 
ed to overhaul the whole system and bring it back to run in the 
proper groove. But, unfortunately, Buddhism and Jainism began to 
counteract the force of the Bhakthi revival. The former looked askance 
on music, while the latter gave it a positive set-back. 1 he reason is 
that both Buddhism and Jainism developed an extremely perverted 
view on the philosophy of Desire. One of their chief tenets, it is well- 
known, was the extinction of desire. They worked up this tenet a 
little too much and argued in a vicious circle thus ; * the rose is good 
but the thorn is bad ; since they phr: ist in growing together, both of 
them must alike be destroyed*’ The idea of plucking the rose and 
chucking the thorn was not within their purview. Hence, together with 
thn thorn of its baser side, the very rose of music was attempted to be 
destroyed. Thank God that the Guardians of Humanity deported 
Buddhism to East Asia and interned Jainism in Mount Abu. With the 
disappearance of these two enemies of music, sangitham began to 
flov.risb again in India, To save it from slipping again into the hands 
of the dregs of society, high-minded sages like Bharatba took it up, 
enhanced its dignity and vave it a more and more scientific aspect.” 


983. The creator formulated the four Upavedas—Ayus, Dhanus, 
G h yrnrva and Artha— from the. four. Vedas, 't hese are the sciences of 
njudidne, war, music and 'wealth. Gandhavn the fourth, embraces a 
wide sphere, singing, acting, dancing etc.- r 


Bharata says: 

d im \\ 


Gaudha va treats .of songs, dances and instruments. Early iitera- 
are ou the subject which appears to have been very extensive is. , lost, 
an«i its vastness is seen from the description preserved in, some Tanlnts. 

984. f antra s ary of Pu ru n i <* antiquity and were composed when 
die r.miiun mnn.-- of wcr.Lwp car: a inn p. min-nce. Mu.; and dtamw 
iug are n> ibis day a-p s nmcuur feature in the daily vvership of deities- 
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aacl to ttis ritual must be referred the instiiriion of Devadasis, that is, 
unmarried damsels devoted to the service of God. During these wor¬ 
ships the gods are invoked, particularly the guardians of the quarters, 
the Dikpalas, and during such invocation the times and limes adopted 
are those dedicated to or liked by the particular God. Among the 
instruments used in these festivals are the pipes and drums and all 
available genius is displayed at the closing ceremonial of the day, 
when the deity retires to rest. It is in these Tantras that much of the 
old musical literature is preserved. Among ihem Yamalasiakatanfras 
is valuable for the purpose of literary history. It is as it were an ela¬ 
borate index of contents of Sanskrit works on all branches of know- 
ledge. 

Of the 32 \amalatanfras, some treat of music and the passages are 
worth quotation. Among the Sakteyatantras, Uddlsamahodayam is 
valuable and in it we find a succinct description of 10 musical instru¬ 
ments. These tantrams mention the names of various early views of 
bmamahesvara, Bharata, Nandi, Vasuki, Narada, VySsa, DurgH, Yigtika, 
Dattila and this mention conclusively determines the age of those 
writers as of a very remote antiquity,, 

Y a rn al a£tak; 1 1 antra says : 


fl r -cifTOiqfcT-T,Td- | 

tffoRFW WcFsT I 

rimtFT cfio5d ; t Gftwr&jfo i 


;rq qq <q f 

^rtfnrriptd'rr^R^jidniiTqT.’ I 

qqqre'tfq II 


Of the 32 


i arUmiatantras, the 9ih, Kalatan^ra, treat-: of ? <asa 
BhavtT. Nfuyaand Kamasastru, and the 19th, Vinajanfra, embraces 
the whole field "1 music :’ ; • 


^’iTOf ifq-rTi i 
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ciR^^^fCRIiJA^wf^ I 
^fwgrci qroTRi 553m I 

reCr7rr%?$^5wftesr^m I 


«swnflfo ^ ?r?sra: !i 

Tro^alatantra, the 28 th, deals with Jala : 

^rrtrewm^ tFWnfS ffoS^q. I 
7Rtt=T wtwM' er^rtf^s#^ l 
Wf mb^<ww^g®l?*(R5«for^ I 
nt4fe*rr?Ria>n i 

jnrcfl'cictraRri aiftrai ^ cs^op* l 
tffWRi =z 5^nq; l 
ai%f arastefci i 

fwrr%fii5r5r«;iTi ?p% Jifr^d II 



985. Uddisamahamantrodaya* appears to have been a work 
devoted to the rituals of worship of Siva under the name of Uddlsa. 
As usual with such works there are chapters in it, dealing elaborately 
with musical instruments, 16 in number in 16 separate chapters. The 
verse is fine and is in various metres.® 

Kasyapafanfra has similar chapters on the subject. 

986. Indian and Western Music. Popley suras up the main 

differences thus: 

1. “ The dominant factor in Indian music is melody, while that of 

western music is harmony. In the one case notes are related to defi¬ 
nite notes of a rage, and in the other case to varying chords. Indian 
melody is produced by the regulated succession of concordant notes, 
while western harmony arses from the agreeable concord of various 
related notes. As a result of this differentiation, Indian music has 
developed solely along the lines of melody, while the greatest develop- 
moat of western music has taken place in the region of harmony. Does 

1 TO t tit. 3987. r j hc name Iflilavidli&na thero given doca not. seems to bo 
correct, 

h The instruments are ail named; m, SilUrf, Patana, Masala, 

ioierivigna, Himila, Thuthuk i, Mltaakkatba, Daanto, Murav Auguliephota, Vfna, 
Abrnang asv co. ^hik^Udyanta ho.avab. Pohm.ika and ea.h Inst-umtot has 
diffarent kindc 
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^ fact that western music has developed a second dimension, sc to 
-peak, make it more advanced than Indian music ? Can we call Indian 
J Iusic has taken one line of development, that of melody, and in order 
to add to its charm and variety, has developed every phase of it, in¬ 
cluding time measure in ways that have never occured to the western 

mind. These are two lines of development, and perhaps one has tra¬ 
velled as far along its line, as the other upon its line. 


1 hen again, Indian melody is cast in one definite mood 
throughout, and both time and tune are wrought into one homogen¬ 
eous whole. Variations are not allowed to alter that mood, which 
persists witn the rage, 1 he balance of the music is obtained partly 
by time variations and partly by grace. In western music mood is 
used to articulate the balance of the whole piece. The particular 
times for singing the different ragas, the rage pictures and the emotions 
associated with them all fit into this idea to the Indian melody. 


o. Ihen again and perhaps most important of all, in Indian 
music the salient notes are fixed by long association and tradition, 
and any alteration of such saliency is not as a rule possible in a melody. 
The relation of the individual rotes to one another is .settled by 
ancient tradition. In western music, on the other hand, the salient notes 
are made by the momentary impulse of the harmony or of the coenter- 
point, and it is the cluster of notes rather than the individual note 
which has special value. 


4. I urther in Indian composition the melody is dependent upon 
the relation to certain fixed notes which vary according to the rage. 
It sets no store by any progress through notes which suggest harmony, 
whereas western melodies tend to circle round the notes which : :a 
harmonically related to the tonic. As a result imitation at differe nt 
*e\els, so common in western music, is very rarely found in Indian 
music, and the two tetrachords are seldom identical in the character 
of their constituents. 


5. Indian music lays great stress on grace, gamaka —* curves of 
sound. Ihcso are no mere accidental < rnaments a:' in western music, 
but essential parts of the melodic structure. 

b I he use of microtones in Indian music and the general absence 
of the tempered scale gives a very distinct tlavour to it. To those 
whose cars have always beeu tuned to certain fixed intervals, this 
occurance of quite dii/erent intervals, sente of them most strange to 
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tern ears, alters the whole feeling of the music. Mrs. Maim says 
1 Western music is music v ithOht' microtones, as Indian music is music 
without harmony.’ 


7 . Another difference, that has a great deal to do with,our 
appreciation 'or otherwise of music, is the matter of emphasis upon 
certain external qualities. Western music rightly has come to lay very 
great emphasis upon tone and timbre, whereas Indian music passes 
these by on the other side and' gives nil attention to execution and 
accuracy. The melody is not determined by canons of charm or 
pleasure, but by adherence to certain fixed standards; and the quality 
of tone in which the melody ’is sung or played does .not have the 
importance it does in the west* 


987. Kabimdkana’ih Tagore goes down to the fundamental 
causes of the difference between music of East and West: 

11 It seems to me that Indian music concerns itself more 
ilil hup. an 'experience as interpreted by religion, than with 
experience in an everyday sense. For us, music has above all a trans¬ 
cendental significance. It disengages the spiritual from the happen¬ 
ings oi life ; it sings of the relationship of the human soul with the 
sou: f things beyond. The world by day is like’European music a 
fiow.og'concourse of vast harmony, composed of concord and discord 
and many disconnected fragments. And the night world is our Indian 
inn i. ; one pure, deep and tender ruga. They both stir us, yet the 
l ’ v ° aro Eontradictory in spirit. But that cannot be helped.. At the 
rv root nature is divided into two, day and night, unity and variety, 
fimte ami infinite. \\ men of India live in the realm of night ; we 
are overpowered by the sense of the One and Infinite. Our mus : c 
dor s the listener away beyond the limits of everyday human joys am 
\' nr '‘ ' " vi ta ^ es us to tbrit lonely region of renunciation which 
lb : at the root of the universe, while European mush loads us a 
variegat )d deuce through the endless rise and fall of human grief and 
joy.” 


988. in the earliest liter lure on -Gandharva there wore several 
scbo .g of thought propounded by Nandikc sv.ira, Umamah-iv- a 

ar.,> ■. Agastya ,-,l Vyasa Uc„ Saradatanaya nwn- 
tions thus the names : 


l-dr iTfrf: A.KW! ia'^: | 
’TdiA c%: || 



Wtsrtty 



r%rr%sr etfrisy I 

^rgfiNr^ ?^ri% fTR^f^: ii 

anspnfr PT$g#r ?r% gfc&Jijt: i 
^rfcra^r ^rcfsr: ifctfsw ?r?55: n 

^(^jrs^rgqx^r W3i^fn«t«tr l 
<TWtf =*r ffrJtar jp&qRCrcfa: II 

s^iwsri mm srasfaitffw: l 

vs 

iTlrswpcrsH^ Wflc^Ti^gfr^: ll 

^ ^ ^ HPraf?m«:r: i 

5Wi^ qrsrg%r hqf I 

*fterr#?:q: arcrerefa^ apn^ ii 

In Sangitamuktavali Dovendr.i sums up the names of earlier writers 
on music: 

SPm^srr^msp: tfrqrrew Prfiri 
alRfe ^%i?55Rfqr gft: I 

^HPipraiq- ^ hr Tr^rr aqr Trito 
rmp: msft PteI%e5ST gh '. tRfRff^q^: || 

whwrar ^<1?T: JfP3: fl[i|>4fsfa =q | 

Ptfihftqi-Ehfc: SElfhcU: *T|% Tm |l 

®»fr»?<rraiT ?«...sf&ss&tejr: i 

*!0(iRtfgm* qm:-. ^ ii 

98 1 ’ Nandisvarasarahita was available about baO years ago, but 
we now have the bare mention of it by King RaghunaV f ia of Tnnjore 
in his oangtMnuiha.* Yaska’s views are i'onnd summaries in tj(X) 
vereses. Nura.lasamhita is not available, but NSnuja** views are found 
in By hannaranFyapurdna and Nar;nlopanisat. Rag.isag a.t is in. the 
form of a dialogue between I,)at$ila and Narada. a 

Sffit 

wsr^T’Tra i 

at ^rHtfrffrf ^ =a 

< cnnio^ ii 

- Sea para VK53 surra* 
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990. Aumapaitam is an ancient but incomplete treatise on 
music, time, dancing and musical instruments, treated under 38 chapters. 
It purports to be a narration of Siva to Parvali, and begins 1 with the 
origin of sounds (ntida) and the development of sounds into musical 
harmony. It differs in every respect from the works of Bharata, 
Matanga and Kohala.® That it was a modern epitome of Nandlsvara 
Samhita is mentioned by Raghuiiatha in his Sangitasudha * It was 
probably composed by Umapajisivarya of Cidambaram, the well-known 
writer on the Saivite worship, who must have flourished earlier than 
the 12th century A.D. 4 


991. Bharata's work is the most renowned. Having learnt 
the science from the CreatGr, Bharata wrote two-works, one the bigger 
in 12,000 verses and the other small in 6,000 verses. Thus says 

►Sara<Jatanaya ;® 

srraforar afo: I 

RRRTil srrfcfrr I 
aq&f: ll 

1. TC, III. 3515, The treatment of danciug is incomplete. 

a. rrfa'rer ^trI l 

qsps ima* frRKR?q{RRR |) 

3 For instance he gives 120 minor divisions of svarag while Matanga mentions 
only 06 and Bharata 22, 

4. The whole U the 5th ohaptei is quoted by CapirakallinQtha (p. 228) in his 
c M^menUry on 8angitaratnu : uua who lived in the days of king Devaraya II of 
Vijianagar (1423-1446 AT>) 

5. See S. Clement’a Intcoduetu ; to the St\< ly of Iu Han Musio , London. Here is 
an extract from a review of it iu JtiAti, (1914). 

An important chapter is that ou the interpretattdn of the ancient textbooks, that 
is, the translation of relevant passages from the Nu\yantra of Bharata and the S angita- 
ratncik ira of Sarog^ocva, with the author*a comments. It embraces conclusions as 
to U • anr.cafe system of tuning, p 3pounds the the a y that the ancient system required 
twenty-live sriffis (not twenty-two ae the textbook? say), and offers a heory as to the 
Origip of the Indian scales, L. B e commentary on v. 25 of Bharata’s ch. xxviii an 
iuterottting uxp-.ciinenfe is described, showing the ration of the srutis by taking two 
1 : '* ua taow * in uni.' jn, and re-tuning one of them in successive stages.' Tho experiment 
works out on tho theory that th# trutis are equal. As Mr. Clements says, they are 
aot so, and the experiment is probably a merely theoretical one. But it has been the 
subject of .great misinterpretation, and it v,\>uld have been interesting to know the 
author’s vie ou it. Unfortunately ho breaks off i id translation at this point. 
110 hiW 9Vcn iC6u L by a critic for saying that Bharata thought the srvtis were 

equal n. siae, and the critic adduced this passage to prove that Bhanta taught the very 
oppose. kha itr.h, • is true, is slightly corrupt, but it ie In suck. case where an 
■■ oterpretor, or at ieuct a sound translator, ia most wanted,” 
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TOWTcRcW sr^ffiflr wmp: II 


“ Bharata attached more importance to rhythm than to time and 
devoted only 3 out of 27 chapters to music. He recognised the exis¬ 
tence of 7 notes, of the four kinds thereof according to the number of 
sruthis between them and made mention of Gramas, Murchanas and 
Jathis. But it was significantly silent on those aspects, which had prior 
in its time degraded music, viz., the Raginis and the Puthras. ,J 

992. Sanmukha, also mentioned as Guha was an old writer on 
music, but the original work of Sanmukha is lost. Sangrahacudamani* 
is S lid to >rm part of Skandapuraya, composed by Sanmukha. In three 
chapters, it deals with the origin of music, and musical tones. There 
are verses in it referring to Sadananda and Sarngadeva,® clearly showing 
that it must have been written far later thun 14th century A.D. and 
could not have formed part of Skandapura^a. At best this must be a 
reproduction ol the lost views of Sanmukha. 

Sangitacint&mapi is written in the PuraMic style, as taught by Siva 
to Parvati, Narada and others and apparently deals with the principles 
of Saraan chant* 

993. Arjunabharatara is the name borne by several works. 
The name indicates that the author was Arjuna; A work of that name 
composed by NagSrjuna 4 is now available only in fragments and 
treats of music only. Nagarjuna 5 was a Buddhist priest and lived in the 
reign of king So-to-po-ha-na. So says ITsing. 

994. Arjunadimatasajram is an epitome on musit bv Mada- 
bhushi V enkatacar) a, son of Anantacarya of Naidbruvakasyapagotva. 
He lived at Samalkot in East Godavari Dist. about 18S0 A.D. He also 
wrote an allegorical play, Suddhasatvam, after which name he was 
known later.* 

1. The manuscript is fernd in Andhra Safcitya Tari'hat Library (Madras), 
Cyavana is mentioned as a wriUrJou made. 

2. I 




3. Tanj, XVI. 7205. 

4. Tam, XVI. 7229. 

5. ViraHtidra Bow [And&rula Carttam X. 152^ givoi date 134-960 ..I). Ta»na. 

tha {dntiah ojTibet ) assigns him to 1 BO-220 A. t- See his History Buddhitm . 

Or. M«. Library, Madras. 
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995. Valmlki has a fierce metaphor on Vi$a play with Ravana’s 
prowes3 thus : 

w ^m 7 ii m] srsot.* srarfernU 

^515^35®! II 

eft I 

*Wli' WNRt *°T II 

In Synmilpka’S Padataditaka, there is a fine reference to Vina 
play: 

r’roiSfl# fag f5wr fJftwatfar q?fa?rlr I 

r q-g gratq&g f^raftr II 

(Mad. Edn.) IV. 24, 43-44. 

996. Rudra or Rudracarya is the author of a musical treatise, 
engraved on a rock at Kudi iyamalai in Pudukkota Slate. His identity 
with Rudrata, the rhetorical writer is not probable. Mafcanga mentions 
a Rudrata as a writer on music and Kallinatha says so : a 

“ w q?3req err^ra: tpsRRsrqq- apfi'iforr^ imfrRft 

9 Jdr I ” 

So does Sarngadeva; 

wr #^jqT^r l 

• '■ ' 5 " ;• r ; <»•* » rl 

Abhinavagupta probably criticises Rudrata as having misunder¬ 
stood Bhara^ a : 

g- r^tlRg qcWfogiRBW': 3tERi 3x& : (?) 

It i:~ quite likely that this Rudra was a far earlier writer and lived 
at the beginning of the Christian era. 8 

“ The tradition is that his full name wa * Rudrabhatta, and that 
on one oi casion the King extorted from ihe poet the promise that he 
should remove the letter bha from his name and should be known as 
Rudrata, his famous namesake and predecessor. 0 

A * Elt ; Pudulil-ota Sltc-j Insertions, No. 9. It is not established 

«nut he we* tbo piiest of King Mahan r*vikmma, author of Javililsa. 

Can he be the si*me fis MedhSvi Rudra ? 
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an inscription dated Saka 1151 (/BRAS, XXIX 260) the fojlow- 
’ n £ Canarese verse refers to Rudrata : 


Adarol nija namekshara vide sasira 
Ponge kottadan Bidipanitu dinam 
Padedam Rudratanembi padematam 
Rudrabhattanurvijanadim. 

^Ihis shows that among the letters of his name he pledged one 

hha lor a thousa nd gold coins ; so the world called him by the awk¬ 
ward name of Rudrata. 

9>7. Madanapalft was the son of Candradeva and king of 
Kanouj (whose inscriptions are dated 1104-1109 A.D.)* of Gahadavala 
dynasty. He was a patron of letters and after his name go a lexicon 

and a work on Dharmasastra. His Anandasanjivana* is a work on 
music, 

Virabhattadeeika lived in the court of Kakatiya king Rudradeva 
and wrote Natyasekhnra in 1160 A.D. 


998. Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda has been noticed. It is akin 
to the Song of Songs of Solomon in the Old Testament and has been 
translated with inimitable grace by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


“ 11 was on 'y a lyrical composition to celebrate the triumph of true 
-ave between Rad ha and Krishna. It is true that Jayadeva assigned a 
definite Raga and a definite Thala to each of his 24 songs or praban 
dhas. Jayadeva’s Ragas were Malava, Gurjari, Vasantha, Ramakari, 
ilalavagowda, Karnata, Desakya, Desivatadi. Gowdakari, Bhairavi and 
Vil>hasa; and his Thalas were : Yathi, Roopaka. Eka, Nissara and 
Ashta. But can any one of the modern singe ts, either in North or 
South Indi sing at least one of the 24 praban.lhas in the Raga and 
Thala assigned by him? There was neither the notation to record the 
songs and transmit them to successive generations nor any scientific 
treatment in >1 whereby to teach or Suggest the methods of . singing 
them/’ 

Besides commentaries already noted, there ire others by KarSya^a 
1 andi^a, RQpndeva and one anonvmous. 1 * 3 

1. 2A , XVlIL 11 ; m t V App, 18. . ' 

2 * 609. The umnuecfipfc k dafce<1 Skm, 1595. 

3. Tan), XVI. 7888*40. Bee para 996 supra. 
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,999. K^snadatta (Maithila) interprets Gifcagovinda as referring 
to Siva instead of Visnu and compares his feat with the work of 
Madhusudana who wrested Mahimnas^uti to the service of Visnu. 


f? d f^f^^r^rsqfcTd: ^q^fr mfd ^Tqq$qqf?nire qq qr II 
I# srrnfrct swfq qq rnq'rsgqr t^q: 

M qq q- f <*rq M^rq^r^r^Rrqrr%d: | 

^ irft^grcr 

sqrTOqf cfqqq^fiwrq df flrq || 

1000. Vis yanathasimha, Chief of Rewah, of the Vaghela race 
(1833-1854 A V D.) w r rote a poem R am acandrahnika in praise of Rama 
on. the style of Gftagovinda with commentary on it and under his 
patronage Priyadasa, a poet of his Court, wrote a similar work Sangita- 
Raghunandana in 16 cantos. The latter work has also been by 
courtesy attributed to Visvana^hasimha.* 

1001. Candrasekhara Sarasvati the 63rd Acarya of Kama- 
kotipltha of KanCi '1729-1789 A,D.) wrote Sivagitimalika in 12 cantos.* 
Cinr; ]> mimabhupSla wrote Sangfta-Raghava in 6 cantos on the story 
of Ramayana * 


Eeskles works mentioned in para 298 supra there are the follow¬ 
ing wor,:.s are in the style of Gilagovinda : Sahajivilasagifam by 
Dhundhiraja, Saharajastapadi, Sangitasundara by Sadasiva Dlkfita, 1 2 3 4 


1. Ill'll, Oat. Nos. 5055,5259. Visvanathaiimha’s ancestor was Bhcivasimha 
(1060-1030 A.D.) Bhavanimha brought a.eopy of Somadeva’s Kothasaritoagara from 
Kashmir, had it revised and transcribed by pandit3 of his Court. Among ther.o pandits 
"•*' 000 Ru Wlw><» "bo added 99 verses describing the genealogy of Bhava-dmha and 
'<:t.-i’jtiotnng therein the names of the learned men of his Court, Balakpsiia Kifon 
Govarubana Vajapeyih, LSlamaiii, Vallabha, Kamaluoayana and Laksmanafbh.it t» ’ 

'• The Vashela Rriaputs t.ooo their descent from Vimdbavala’s son Vyagbradeva 
who migrated to Northern India from Gujarat in about 1233- 4 A.D. His son Kama- 
dev,, got 'he fort of Eandhogarh from hie father-in-law and Bandhogarh became the 
capital oi the Vaghela Rulers. After its destruction by Akbar in 1597 the town of 
Bewail was establish d at the capital (Kowah State Garotte, Vol. IV, Lucknow, 1907)' 
Since then the State is known by Iho name of Uowah 8tatn See Dr. Lfar Utt 
Sarmt’a artiole on “ Sonic Vaghela Multrs and ike Sanskrit poets patronised by 
tn .ii —published in I)r. hrlbhMSnam Aiynngar’s Comru. Volume. 

2. 'i'anj, XVI, 7343*6. 

3. Tanj. XVI. 7288. 

4. Tan). AVI. 7339-49. 
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-Gangadhara by Nanjariijasekhara, 1 2 * KrSnaglta by Manaveda.* 
[Kp^Vialilavilasa, Ramastapadf, Sankarasangita of Javanaravana, 8 San- 
karigiti of Sarngadeva, Sangita-Ragh,unandana .of Visvanatba, 4 * Gita. 
Sankara of Anantanarayana, son of Mrfcyunjaya. 8 


Narayanatirfcha’s K^snalllatarangini bas been noticed. Vijaya- 
gopala was almost his contemporary and composed many stray songs of 
devotion. Bhadradrivasas* name is found in his Kirtanas, but his real 
name is not known ; his songs are simple and touching and are very 
popular. ] hese are included and printed in Bhajanotsavakanmudi 
published in Kumbakonam. 

1002. Nanyadeva (or Rajanarayana) was a king of Tirhaut 
(Mithila). He was subjugated by Vijayasena of Bengal in 1160 A.D. 
and probably (according to Levi) ruled in 1097-1147 A.D. He founded 
the Karnataka dynasty in the valley of Nepal. Besides a commentary 
on Bhavabhuti's Malatlmadhavam, be wrote a Bhapya on Bharatanatya- 
.vastra, also called Bharatavartika, Sarasvati-hj-daya-bhusana or 
Sarasvati-hrdaya-alankara-iiara, in 17 chapters of about 10,000 
granthas. 1 he manuscript is in the library of Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute, Poona. 

“ livery step in the advancement of music was closely traced to 
the rites of the Vedic Epoch, and every instrument was brought face to 
fdce *kat used in the sacrificial rites by sacred Rshis. He gives 
mil information on every subject except on ilute, where he is eclipsed 
by a voracious royal scholar, Kumbbakarna. Some chapters treat of 
and the ancient tala system which are now obsolete 
116 ^f fbese topics was elaborately dealt with by Bharata, while 
the ifeu-gitis the source of later prabandhas \»ok * prominent place in 
the grand work of Matanga. Daltila and Abhinava seem to have bes¬ 
towed greater attention upon the saptn~intis, knowledge of which was 
indispensible to the right understanding of the Vedic rites in A^vamhlha 
and Rujasuya. Those seven sacred chants wore first sung by Daksha- 
brahma to propitiate gods. Rkatanln, Pinakl and Kinnarl lirias were 
introduced to produce all the graces >f the seven songs when sung by 

1, He was NanjArSp i L-uthec of Uilavoy DovarSj*i and poh of Kalavo VicarSja 
Soe para 938 supra And summary of Pa at 8th 1. mtal Conference 

Mysore (p. 30). that by A. N. N imsimha. 

2 « Trav, 84. 

Printed JSSP , Calcutta, 

4 4djar t IT. 45: Oudh , V 

He was al*?o oalled Pp 


jQAkavl, sot par* 153 supra* 
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rshis. Nanyadeva gives details for about 140 rdgas. He is always 
careful 13 quote his authorities and thus on rdgas his chief masters are 
KaSyapa and lVlatanga. Sarngadeva covered a wider range of260 rdgas, 
many of which were abandoned long before his day. Nandin also 
discussed about the same number. But Sarngadeva was not much in¬ 
debted to Nandin for his materials which were directly taken from 
NSoyadSva for rdgas and from Abhinava for all critical matter, though 
he never mentions his creditors anywhere. A close comparison of 
Sarnga’s work with the production of Abhinava will reveal the asto¬ 
nishing insight with which he studied the psychology of the great 
philosopher Abbivava.” 1 


10: 3, Sarngadeva (Svastighfi) belonged to an affluent family 
oi Kasrair. His grand-father Bhiiskara migrated to the Deccan. By 
the worship of Bhitlaraa his father Soddhsla attained fame and esta¬ 
blished the sovereignty of King Singhana of the Yadava dynasty of 
Daulatabad (Deogiri) who ruled between 1132 and 11G9 A.D 9 
Sarngadeva was the Auditor-General under that king. He was great 
>ot merely in music, but in medicine and philosophy. His literary 
attainments were of a high order and in him, he says, Sarasvatf had 

sought repose. 8 He calls himself often as “Nissanka ” and under that 
name he invented a Vina. 


llis SanuI i a rat aAKARa is a well, known treatise on music which 
embraces in it the views of all ancient writers, and has by its compre¬ 
hensive treatment attained almost the first place in musical literature. It 


!. He quote:, two sages Astika and Chatra Dot mentioned elsewhere, MR, 
1 avi, •* Liter ary QUaniwjQ' A HQ, 111, Seo R. 0. Majumdnr, JHQ. VII 670- 
i:. P. Jav&-\Yal, JBORS , IX. 810, X, 87. 


2. Seo lihr.ndarkar’s Early History of tho Derail ; Witeon, Theatro. 
date between Oth and lath oenturios A.D. 

8c he writes : 


givey the 


Hrrr-dt w-ii ! 


qHffRrr t^rr'wun'i. ssrr^tfr: n 


DlAWf =4 fttTriiPT'I.mJri TRm: | 
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on an original 
since Sarnga- 


devvps time has wrought a change in the modes and practices of sing- 
ing, so that his description of'Ragas and Tains differs from the actuali¬ 
ties of this century. Sarngadeva recorded the art of his time and 
therefore gives us a glimpse of the progress of music in India. 


1004. Sangitaratnakara is in seven parts and each part is divided 
into Prakarapas. The first, Ssvaradhyaya, treats of musical notes, scales 
c<c. 1 ho second, Ragficjhyaya, contains definitions and examples of the 
ditlerent. classes of melodies etc. The thud called Pr a k 1 r n a d hr a v 
explains some technical terms etc. The fourth, Prabandhadhvaya, 
furnishes rules of composition etc. Tlie fifth, 'Faladhyitya, treats"of 
measures c { time. The sixth, Ytulyadhyaya, deals with musical instru¬ 
ments and their use. The seventh, Nptyadhyaya, explains dancing and 
acting, 

I here are commentaries on it by Simhabhupala/ Kesava,* Kalli- 
natha,” Hamsabhupala, and Kumbhakarna and one anonymous.* 
Gnngarama has written an elaborate commentary in Hindi,® 

1005. Jagadekamalla Pfa$3pacakravarfin was a Calukya king 
of E.al)an (l 158-1150 A.D ).° Sarngadeva mentions him with respect, 
I To was a follower of Abhinavagupfa. In five chapters, he composed 
Sangitao damani 7 on music and dancing. 


10CG. Some vi a ra • r Bhulokamalla, who ruled in 1110-1127 
A.D. rt * devoted hi:; entire attention to song and dance, so much so that 
models Of South Indian musi- took the appellation of Kama^a, the 
land over which he ruled.® He even condescended to get down from 


1 . FA by Kalivara Velantavigisa, Galoot la (Swaradhvayn only) bo is rot ihr 
Bftrno as the author of tho RanarnavasadbSbuo. 

2 . The oommenbuy is called Jutuspibha (Oriental Mai s. Library). This and the 
commentary of Kallinfipaa are said not bo : vdsUcfcory by Ra/hunatha. 

3. Tanjy XVI. 7270. Kd. (AmiiMSsrama series) by M, B. Telang, Bombay, 

4. Named (vnidrtkS, 


5. Tmu XVI. 7270. 
C>. 8ee para 89 note.. 


7. The manui'.bi .1, in Andhra Sahilya PnrUiat Library (Madias). 

R My$ t Ins, Nos. 34, 42, u ; j< it A 9 , XI. 253, datod 10M to 1119 A.D. 

%*>U 9 VII, app. 42; XI.. 212, 

0 . Hcmceb'wnrd Scudi TncuMn mud - L oau to develop . . gtool* \,ot. in 
KaroSto and AiYhra countries and ; cc ano oil n bier ■ -1 almost un onsoiaii^v bv 
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throne to teach a certain grace in posture in a dance called 
Kundall to a Mahratta dancer and henceforward it was called go fidini. 


'jl gcunpCiftra I 

HttRT: ?tg€r ^tl%cr fjr-piqgqpr | 

33Prafa*r wffr ^ l 

jfi^r Rwaqrg i 

ijrarfasfr nfraffftp>g!ft^8ff?ra i 


Prabandfcas of pleasing combinations were productions of his 
Court. In his Manasollask 1 he has devoted 2500 verses to music and 
instruments and touched on new phases of music speciallyPrabandhas.” 

One Somesvara is mentioned by Sarngadeva and Sar. dutanaya 
along with Bhoja. The identity of this Somesvara is uncertain. 

Sangitaratnavali® described in the catalogues as Somarajad'eva’s 
may not be ihe work of the king Somesvara. Probably he is “a 
Prattbari of the Cfilukya king Ajayapala of Gujarat (1174-1177 A.D.)’ 3 

1007. Natankusatbi 4 contains an able discussion of rasa and 
abhinaya and their mutual relations. It deplores the misapplication of 
abhinaya in its days and illustrates the criticism by instancing a verso 
from •Saktibhadra’s Ascaryacudamapi® From a word Mahima in the 
first verse, it has been suggested that Mahimabhatla was probably its 
author and in any view ii cannot be assigned to a date later than 14th 
century A.D. It refers to the drama Pra \ ijnay auganriharayapa and to 
the . eroine Kurangi (of the play Avimarabd and the incident of 
Yaig.amiharaynneds fictitious self-immolation in fire (described in 
V i n a \ asava datta). 

•.mac alar adoption. Thus nays VenkatanSjha in Hamsasandcia (of tbo 13th century 
A.P j: 

fl^fqVr^cRCi' ! 

prrarat W'rwwcw: II 

1. Eil. OOS, Bavcx’a. 

u. - e lif t) of a m1-< c; <*n ramie in S.ingipv.u • ‘ ■•wda, G0&, jforoda, p. 60. 

o. On , st-.o Ink to BiiSvupraki m, 00.9, Baroda, pp. 72-6. 

1, Oriental Manuscript 'Library. Madras. 

6. Hero vhn toll r rotary to the tradition that Aweary aca^Smain wa the wor: of 

^.iqWii, 
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008 . Jayasennpafri wrote Nrttaratnavali in eight chapters, and 
deals with marga and deli kinds of oiusic. In the former he followed 
Bharaja and in the latter, chiefly Somesvara, bht all the latest improve¬ 
ments in dancing were also incorporated. It was composed in the yeai 
Ananda, 1254 A.D. 1 jayasenapati was the commander of elephan' 
forces under Kakatiya Ganapati, king of Warrangal (1200-1265 A.D.). a 


1009, Ragaaagaram is a work in 3 chapters in Ptiranic style 
narrated in a dialogue between Narada and Dattila on the different 
kinds of ragas, their Forms and attributes. Seeing that later theories 
are Adopted in it, and Snrnagadeva is mentioned by name, it could 
not be earlier than 14th century A.D.* 


101C. Parsvadeva was the son of Adideva and Gauri of tho 
race of Srikantha and desciple of Maha^evaraya t lie was a Jain and 
his belief is that music is a way to salvation, while Darsauas are not. 
1 (e calls himself S mgitasakara and Srutijnanacakravarjin, 4 Abhinava- 
Lharatacarya etc. ITe refers to kings Bhoja, Somesvara and Paramardin 
and is quoted by Singabhupnla and must therefore have lived in the 
loth century » His Sangii asamayasaka is 9 adhikaranas, on nadn and 
dhvnm, on sthdyis* on ragas, on dhokki etc., on Vadya, on abhinaya, 
on tula, on viidya, and on prastara etc., and ends with adhvayuga 5 6 
He mentions writers king Pratapa, ptgambara and Sankara thus : n 

i. qg;r I 

1. Tan/. XVI. 72GG. 

3 * F °r JayasonapaJi^B ibscHpiioha, dated Saka 1135,1153, 1157, scj El, UI. 
84; V, 143; VI. 39. 

lor ( ranap;ttt s inicnibtioJli RoeJLl, XXl. 200, and tome unpublished one:. ; frcin 
V ad dam a uu in Nizam’s do min Lon a are with M. Hama k r i shnaka v i, Madras. 

3. DO, XXII, 8742. 


5. Ed. QOS, Baroda. But really the let chapter and -i0 verges in •?,: ! olnpun- 
arc left out an ' aa it is printed it is only the 2nd chapter and not the 1st. I XXll, 
B< 51; Mys t 309 (called Sa- ip* 3 ar*-sm^raha) t >Io monlions Tuiuboru, Mating*, 
A ^*yapa, D>qt»la A --bala and Hauuman a> writes on mu.-ic. 

6. There is ono Vi r uu guot-cd in Snr ^ftamakRtanda. Arc these identical ? 




SANGITA 

jfr#'r ar l 

^RRiagr raqg; qrw fqqeiRCr 11 
r c '+q5 %r qfqvrag fa^r +#r I 
sf'T^q^ qqR?q'mr?W( || 

1011. Sri Vidyacakravartln, Vidyacakravartin II (Kalakaia- 
bba) was, the son of Vaidyanltha and grandson of Vidyacakravartin 1. 
Ho v rote Gadyaknrrtanirtn, which (rue to its name, is an illustration of 
melody in prose. For instance, there is this description of an evening 
n ; ot Siva and Parvati in the celestial gardens on mount Kailasa 
accompanied by Vijaya, the hand-maid of Parvati 

Sfafonftqng m ?aqg*r* 

ftwi qmwrTtqq^ I 

dffr% d% R3i ^VrR^rdcPfRPfqqftJ 1 

Pfiq-JR iTPT’T || 

r 1!i ^ wptgrqr>rttrqfisqqr ^ | ^rq 

^ fw&R: q^cfiq^iwftiq?55mfii3q?qqr 

S^i*fq’ifedC5r ! g!n%q RSjrqTrrq qS.q q^jcq | cRicRFcoT- 

•qrttftwfq ga q&»fewig*tft gq' stvir qqfrq 

I 4-q i%y?n'jftqqffdri^ai?qrqr(o5^R JtnrRRi 

"q qr^f firwtftqfnRRrq nr l qqfR'rar m gnq [%-yqciipq^Rdf ftfaqgrqwigi 

gt^r ^"TcWTREFS Tiqjqrqq | 

qR5?Rqi*{qqqf»qgi Rqrq q?jfR qqift =q^r<f Rq-i^n^r I gq^^fgTqfptdq-g- 
torasfrfcraf r^?'dr%qqterqj tppfr fqfeq 

fq : dgr w fqqrgqurw | 




^ fapTOfrgnyqrqdi iqqRvf qfagi qqRqaq-M -r^qq'fiqisraqq^Rd- 
‘qp^r-ffl'Cq »i^gai%fea«Tj^rqftq«i55^wiRq:7T^5r q^sr ^ 

q.i ; d?•]iifdrqif?-fflf^T'^rd^T (?) t?r^[q j i(qq:rqr^qiRcRg^citfftT- 
P |?; '^P'( / rH'<4;<:iq.q<i K q. [RdR <ur '{3Rrq$Sh»;q@iqiiR gdaritr- 


{irr.tRTSi'a'iV (I 

ldj^. Vaaudeva v.-as t.ho son of Va^ym ,ikravar(in 11. lie h;ul 
iwo , ,ns Alnbacjcv.: and ViAyacakkav/ikti.v III. Mahadeva was a 


,o I -n by M n. K vi;'.-irl M. 1'..oyyni,, ri>'.-. C SrilWfjwra 
(Jouriul now dofuiict) ; aud puM 100 and .ISO at lira. 
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pious Brahmin who performed various sacrifices. Thus his brother 
describes him :— 


3^Sr%ri: il 

fi^Tr #nwt: qstjri m Em il 

qwfaqwffiqcii m& : sraroftt-' 5 -f^ q£r^ l 

In his commentaries on Kfivy aprakHsa and Alankarasarvasva, he 
immortalised kings of Hoy; ala dynasty and the martial glory of bis 
patron BallSlu III (1191-1342 A.D.) Thus he says: 

qtteqsR§ qrar; l 

^%cir qq JT^ifferg qsnsgqsu i! 

q^raiqq q>r5qqq>mfci <5^3 l 

r%qiw srq^fmsj wfTf q<ji yq^raqrqr; II 

aq'm l 

iqr«°qrq q%ifqdtrq q>r*qqroifi|;f^qqift II 
q:tsr qrf&ftq q-cr ^ qftqiq;^ qpqrsft: 
r itqMi®gqrg ! qqqqwfr qtq) afrmqs I 
tfkrsq; jjRhw , #!| 

qroiqrq t qio5qn> sq^i^n'pqTg,-: jjgjjvf || 

(Kavyaprakusa-vyakhyu, page 14-1) 

His iiie was spent in the royal court-. He grew old. He had 
sons who v ore as good ard great as himself. In his old age in order 
to purify himself of any qr^ qq^;^ (sins a the 'ouguc) he vroio iho 
glorious deeds of Lord Kjsya in hi;- marriage with Rukminl. 

In his own words:— 

q^vwarroqqm?!^: , 

f;ine q fqqrSthiq fiTrl^Rq q>reRf?tr<ft II 
qj^rgqvpT oC'thr qcrq g-qqvi.^qtifteiq; I 
flftft qCTR>,qt«ot:rtfr vfsi qratfqrqgli II 

'•'il<iTiqrovJ=T;rqKlj ’mtq<r;rv - . ■ o). 1 

sqjqgjjd r!i-JT'„.';!;qqit 4 'h©l\iqK>q g<; I'h'o II 
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lie has not altered the puranic story but by various descriptions 
he has heightened the poetic effect: 

iVq qrq qrrq rqrirf*Td ^ i 

w?imqr wpi qt il 

Vidyacakravartin II wrote coirimentaries on Virupakshsapari- 
casika, ICav} aprakasa, Alankarasarvasva and f)asaslokf. In Rukroini- 
kalyana the descriptions and trophes are fine and natural. The fifth 
canto excels in giving a beautiful and vivid picture of Kona's 
rasakridfL 


nrqgr qiqgrsri mWiRr.-1 
qqfrqTg II 

qraqqqqrq g^qofi | 

fwrqqp(^?q*qmTrm Rqtqqfqrqorq^ftqfms | 

qa;rrq gs*ri l! 

qr ^iq-irssrfq q gq ^qrraqr-Trjiq'rs^: q^ ^gqqw ^rs^ i 

pqr>qqi gitq^q jgMfWe&K?s{ qftfrqqia: II 

% q^rrqqqq'rPq fa^qqq: qqppatfpft q^R^q^r: | 
j-'fS qr%nq^n|gg fq-%qfqf3Rqr qg'q q^iqqrc: n 1 


Vidyacakravartin quotes from his BHaratasangraha in his com- 
mentnry on Kdvyaprakasa. Thus he refers to dance-eye or Nrtyad^ti 


1 . Pat's Family . 
Vidyacakravartin 


VaidyanSjha 


not known 

’ ‘robably K fiLik iHbha 
ah'is Vnly^krav^rtln I 

VSsucjeva 

m, ratUruma daughter of 
Cafurvcdi Guru 


Kings' Family . 

Bhallala II 
(1173-1219 A.t>.) 

1 

Nrrimha II 
(1220-1285 ?) 

Rom «l vara 
M. Biijalaxoba 
(1210-57 ?) A.D. 

I 

Narahimlia III 
(1301-1290 A.D.) 

> id. Pat-tamma dr, of Paudya 
King 


I BhallSla m 

! - (1291-1342) 

Mah.tdcvH Sri Vid/k.ilsruvartfn II 

1._ Be.. para 100 r.itpra : also article on MallikSrj'uuafiuhtisiidhSmuvom IMys, 
Arch, Rep, 19 JJ S p. SI). 
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Sfeftfatt: ftifcT I 3rfi f| W 'TOWtI— 

rfr^r^S^K: I 

an$R|: srfem: vrrar: $ prat q^s?a«rr li 
3tR r% n*rr *Rcw*t?— 

m *#^6 f fcr ! 


1013. Haripala or Haripal&deva or Haii was the son of 
Kuiniri (?) and grandson of Somanatha. He was probably king llari- 
pala of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri (1312-1318) who was killed by 
Mubarak in 1318 A.D. and not king Haripala of the Calukya dynasty 
of Anhilvid (1145-1155 A.D.) He calls himself Yicaracaturmukha and 
Vinatanjravisarada and says he wrote 100 works of enchanting send- 
ments. ile describes his own learning thus .* 

m qt !! 

When on a visit to the shrine of Srirangam, he stayed there for 
some lime and at the request of the dancers and musicians there he 
composed his Sangltasudhakara 1 . In 6 chapters, it deals with ruitva, 
tal, vSdya, rasa, and prabandha, with an appendix on G ay a k ala k $ a n a. ** 


In SangitasudhSkara he is mentioned as an author on music along 
with Sarngadeva among Adhunikas (moderns) 4 . In an anonymous 1 
AbhinayaHilsjiam 8 , there is a reference to him : 

^3:1^% $rf*nr«fr ^ | 

^fr fftipprT l! 

_(014. Hammira 0 was probably (he King of Me>. ir and the 

1, TC y I. 1025, IV. 4570; Tanj , XVI. 7290. 

2. R, Sewell, Aroh. Sur . of India , 11.264, 

0. IVT. Duff (Chronology, 215) and Bhfthdnrkar (Hint. ofV.c .?1X1.107) call 
uirn Uariv 31a. Ho was 6th in pucccsston from AparSjita (9$0~1010 A I>.) Tho i .• u. > 
!°gy is this: Apwc3jija—bis : >ns Vijjada (10101015) and Arike.-: i (1015*1025) — 
Arikesari’s sons, OiLtarajv (1025-1046), N6v, uaj. (1015-1 55). Yu ram km \)x <105.,- 
*08$)—NSgRrSja’e son Ananjadeva Konkana Oakravartin (1085*1125)—his aon At 3- 
ya I <112:»-1145)— his son HarapSU (1146*1156; -kiS sou'klallik.irjuna ' 1166 1176) 
--his fo-j Apardditya II (1175*1200). 

Adyar , I. {W0 ; OfO, IV. 4058; Trav . 7 • ; Tanj. XVi , 729; . 

DO\ XXII. 8720-1; 

^ On several Hammiias, eeo park 116. A Clu>w bail King Hrsmuijusi her > ,v 
. ao ^ Yli —porin, i mon V’oned by his son Altai$jA or ISMhirnia i»» bia ihitaricai 
Wi RaearapvA4 jpifea t 








sangija 


(fiT 

gifcarataui- ^ 


Ancestor of King Kumbhakarna who commented on Sang4antafm^ 
iara etc. JTammira died in 1394 A.D.. 1 In his Sangitaspngarahara, 9 
he mentions an earlier writer’Jaitrasimha (King). 


1015. 'L^kehmana Bhaskara wrote a work called Matanga- 
bharata based on Matanga, dealing mostly with dancing in about a 
thousand verses. He was earlier that the Nnik King of Tanjore and 
may have lived about 14th century A.D. 3 

1016. Sudhakalasa was a Jain and pupil of. Rfijasekharasuri. 
In six chapters on music and dancing, he wrote Sangitopanisad with 
commentary calling the whole Sangitopanisad 4 in Sam. 1380 j[1323 A.D.) 
and in Sam. 140b (1349 A.D.). 

1017- Trilocanaditya’s Naiyalocana 8 is widely cited by com¬ 
mentators such r Divakara and Caritravardhana, Divakara lived at out 
1385 A.D. and this work must, have been composed in 14th century 
A.D. He also wrote Locanavyakhyanjana.* 

1018. Astayadhani Somanary a wrote Svararagasudharasam or 
Natyacudamaui, a learned ire • else in 7 chapters on music and dancing. 7 
Among original writers ho quotes is Havana, He was a follower of 
Narada’s school and differs frequently from Bhar qa. Somanarya was 
probably the great Telugu poet Nacar.a Somana the author of tJttara- 
Ilarivamsa, who was the donee ir.dor a gram dated 1344 A.D. of king 
Bukka 1. of Vijayanagar.® 


1. See Rajputann- Gazetteer, II. A, Mewar Residency. The genetic-gee give them 
thus: Hammlr b-K hetsingh - ibsa (1062*97) ar ■ Mokal (1397-1433)—latter » son 

Kumbha (1433* 14(56). 

% S. R. Bhandarkar’s ftep, o f Bai, and CM. Mss, 51, 02-3. 

3. Tan;. XVI. 7231. 

•4. Bi'r. 528. 

5. (70,1. 284 ; III. 81. 

G. Ojpp, 2095. 

DO, XXXI. 8723, 8729, TO, I. R, No. SCO in the coatraverpy ovar TyugarSKa 
mention of ov^a -ncj ,3ii-«iua, if it refers to thm works. SvAmrnava, RSgarnava and 
Sudbamav.t. SocHr.du, L>. 1932, 30tb, 90th etc. Limwy supplements; and 

V. Raghavan'fi piper re. *3 at Mude Conference, Madras, 1932. 

8. 130, X. 135, There scams *-0 be soi 
AJ1. Bukka is ment >ned he. sitting on f 
dated 13 H A.D. vrru m Ho Mark na l (OO, 

Haribura died in 1318 A.P.. but he hi usolf t 
Caz. I. 340) eay tl.it Hanhira ruled till 130( 
at. sen, li mu 


muifcy about the grant. In 1844 
:'i of Vidyanagftc whereas a grant 
190; dowoll {For. Empire) enjk 


3v yanArayai.arfyv -V < F, 1.44 
bar?, oonaolbkced W •• empire 
up tho rrggn'i of Government. 


1.1, II: 343) :ia v 11 a- Rieo {Mysore 
For :i dlBeuBsi m on this, wo B. 
iv amgestina tl l ; 0 !i after Hari* 
from the throne and Bukka took 


P. 

g a fa 
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1019, Vidyaranya’s Sangitasara* is quoted by name by Cikkade- 
varaya of Mysore in his Bharatasarnsangraha and by Narnyariadeva in 
his Sangltnnarayana. Among the quotations by the former a reference 
to the number of icuias reads as follows :— 

flfwrt ^ 3 ^ I 

clRRI SJRWiRi spf: II 

553m SRrft % I 

?rr#rqnfrs9r ^ 11 

and bears agreement with the enumeration given by Abmna vag up{a , 

King Raghunatha of Tanjore while summarising his authorities 
for the composition of his Sangitasudha respectfully says :— 

tttmi l 

aan again when analysing the ragas has the following : 

^cir ferfasq # 1 1 

and closely follows the sage’s method. 

Gauranarya Laksanadipika is a general I realise on poetics, music 
and dancing. 8 He was the son of Ayamaprabhu, who was the brother 
of Po^ana. Potana was the minister of Singaya Madhava, king of 
Racakonda of Recerla dynasty, who ruled about 1427 A.D.* 1 * * 

1020. Gopendra Tippa Bhupala was a scion of the Salva 

Dynasty of Vkianagar of the 15th century A.D. He wrote a commen¬ 
tary on Vamana’s Kavyalankarasutra and r {aladipika in three chapters 
on Marga and Desi talas. 4 * * * * 9 

1, Soe para 125 supra, 

M There is a manuscript iu the Maharajah Library at Bikaair called SnngitaaSea 

which consists of about 160 slokau without its author’s name. The work maintains 

the theory of Namiikt^’ara, who, we» know from AumJpatr, enumerates 2G1 ragas. 

Whether the work is a summary or a frso ment of VidyZudrtya’ti production has yet to do 

decided. But some of the points dm It with in it appear to be developments in music 

attained in the 16fch or the 17th century and lacks in the grandeur that we usually fin 1 

in VidySmaya’s works.” 

9. Part relating to poetics l® found in IX?, XXII. 3693-6. Part relating to 
•nude i a found in jlfws. 399 and r ail- relating to dancing is with M, Raraakiishca K.w». 
M a Iras. 

d- VthiQotivZiri : «daj>f, 69- 71. 

^ 2PC, 1 ,1015 * ran;, XVI, ‘j 5. < Sue pr*rft 319 « / a, d X, Do, SI\ 11, 8L 
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I02L Kumbhakarna (or Kumbha or Kumbha Rana) was the 
con of.Mokala and belonged to the Vijayagotra and to the race of 
Guhilas (Brahmin kings) of Medapata (Mewar). 3 Apurvadevi was his 
wife. Rajamalla was his son. He ruled at Citrakuta in 1433-1468 
A.D. -vlira Bai the great saint was his wife. He was a devotee of 
Bhavani and Ekaiinga and he was favoured with their grace. He re¬ 
cites his conquests over the kings of Malwa, Yavanas and Guzarat and 
the destruction of Saranganagara. This brought him a number of 
titles.* -His poetry is charming and his proficiency in arts is versatile* 
His commentary, Raslkapriya, on Gitagovinda displays his aesthetic 
taste and there he quotes from his Sangltaraja. 


1022* Sangitaraja, known also as Sangitamimamsa, embraces 
16000 verses and consists of live Ratnakosas (chapters). The first deals 
with dramaturgy and. dramatic expression; the second with vocal 
music ; the third with musical instruments ; the fourth with dressing, 
dancing and gesticulation, the fifth with heroes, heroines and senti¬ 
ments. 


One of the quotations in his commentary on Gitagovinda shows 
there was a chapter there on metres : 


‘ ^»*rr JHFranaPT: fo^TKr’ I 

« s > :' 1 ■ ---- : -> - —■ -- -— -- 

1. This is the geneology of tho family as given in hit; work and iq 
13 ; Raj, Gas, li-A, Mewar Residency 

Bappa (d. in 1304 A.D, 

I 

Hamm Ira 

■ . i 

Kpefcrasuaha" (Khefsingh). 

Lak^asimha (1382-97 A.D} 

Mokala (defeated Sultan Firoz Shah A D. 14?3) 

Kurubhakare'-i (1438, 1439, 1458 A.D.) 

Rajamalla (1489, 1498, 1501, 1504 A.D.) 

SaogrSmasimha 


Ratnasimha (1530 A.D,) 

2. St) he Sa;ya in hi. eammcntacy on Gitagovinda, 


3. Sttotuw an.l 


Rl% Ylll . app. 
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lu*om the last verses in the Cantos in his Rasikapriya it is seen that 
ivumbhakar^a wrote works called Sangttakramadipika, Ekalingasraya 
and Kumbhasvamimandara and there is his commentary on Sanglta- 
ratnakara. 12 

“About 1440 Kumbhnkarna king ofMewad completed his s an git a* 
mmdnsa alias Sangitaraja in five sections of pcithya , gita, vadya, nrtya and 
rasa, I he whole work is not available to us. Each of the five sections 
is further classified into four chapters of minor divisions. The work 
extends over 16,000 it okas. Elis treatment is thorough in gita and vixdya. 
He sifts all the material then available to him and possessing high 
saslric proficiency, discusses theories very intelligently, For example 
we cite the theory of rasa and use of the word saliva, etc. He did not 
quote from Kohala or Kasyapa though he says he studied them, lie 
mentions Dattila rarely. lie had with him Rahula’s and Kirtidhara’s 
i'(( rtikas on Bharata*s Natyasastra, He examined the treatises of Kshrtrn- 
raja. Modern research cannot be complete without a thorough study of 
this grand work. 'The author was a profound scholar in Mimamsa and 
vedic rites and thus scarely misunderstands the arguments of Matanga. 
Dattila and Abhinavagupta whom he closely follows. His section on 
musical prosody was borrowed from the later writers of North India 
In the construction of vinos and ramsas he gives all possible 
details. He touches upon chiefly Nakula , Pinaki, Svaramandala 
Alat'akokila, Kumar-, of medium and higher sorts. Some s vara treats 
of onl> LiUilanin, Ucivant , and Kinnari of two kinds, Nanyadeva 
elaborates Rudravina, and Kinnari. He accidentally mentions that 
arada used ? of 21 strings and Matanga practised upon Xdhuilnka 
ann Svati on a lute of 9 strings.” 

1023. Jagaddhara was son of Rafnadhara and lived si mewhere 
obout the 15tb century A.D,. lie commented on Sarasvatikantha- 
• 'harana and on Mala^I-Madbava and other plays and wrote STvastotra 

aQ d Sangitasarvasva* 

1024. Catura KalHnatha was th son of bakouiVle »ra and 
Naraya^i of &indilyagotra. His grand-father was Juttaieevara^eva. 

^ Q f Bhandaukat’s OBI, 

b o v. tUghavan, MLs(vll.\nlcsi In .Irjials, XVI, parte iii au-i iv. 

3, This i a tooted profusely by feiacipa|i and Rfighavabhatt.% 
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He was in the Court of Immadi Devaraya, alias Mallikarjuna, son of 
Praudha 13evaraja> or Devaraya II of Vijayanagar. (1446-1485 A.D.)* 

1025. Devanacarya was probably the same as Devanabhatta 
who wrote Smjticandrika in the Court of King Praudha Devaraja of 
Vijayanagar (1406-1422 A.D,). His Sangitamuktavali deals mainly 
with dancing and has a chapter on music. Besides older authors, he 
mentions Rudrasena and Somesvara. 3 

1026. Devendra alias IJevanacarya wrote another work Sail- 
gitamuktavali. 3 He was pupil of one Rudra who was said to have 
been honoured by the scholars of different countries. He calls him¬ 
self Tauryafrikacintamapi. He mentions Rudrata as an author on 
Sanglta and Nptya. He probably lived in 15th or 16th century A.D. 

1027. Rama Amafcya was son of Timmamafya of the family 
Todarma!. His Svaramelakalanidhi contains in five chapters a detailed 
description of the ragas of the Carnata system, and their distribution 
into 72 molakartas. He nourished in the Court of Aliya Ramaraja of 
Vijayanagar, who was killed in the battle of Talikota in 1565 A.D. 4 
He was the daughter’s son of Catura Kallinatha * 

Ksemakarna’s Ragamdla was composed in 1570 A.D. ?+ the 
instan :e of Jafava BhQpati®; and another RagamSla was the work of 
JIvarqja* 

1. i?ee para 121 supra. For immadi Devaraja’s inscription, see till, 110 (dated 
Saka 1371-1449 A.D ); 1A, xldil. 132.; I?A, Xxv. 346, note 6 ; EG, III, 18. Kalli* 
uajha gives long extracts from 'Cohala’s Saugitamem. 

1 KallinStha’s commentary though extensive is defective in several places. 
fiSiaugadeva closely follows Abhinava and adopts all bis criticisms by a rearrangement 
of the mailICallinStha without reading that o iginal attempts to explain those 
paesag: < and consequently he is meagre if not very wrong. That is why RaghunSttha 
has trenchantly put thus 

sfrariHifa fat =? snntfr i 

q-rt at mmi i 

3. Bik. 621. 

0. Taxi, XVI. 7272. 

i, Tanj, XVI. 7234. Ed. Pudukottai, Bombay. Ed. by Bhatkando, Ed. by 
M. B. Ramasami Iyer for Annamal&I University, Chidambaram. See Pop y, Music 
of India, 16. 

5. See BVB, 192. 

G. 10, II. 819 ; Bik, 51G. 

7. I itra* VII, 261 ; OC. I. 459, Thero is a Dak§inirSgamSlS (13 RX, Ms. No. 
884, 1825*8) describing 6 ragao only. 
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028. Pundarika Vitthala belonged to the village Salamirva 
in Khandesh. and was a karnata brahmin of Jamadagyagotra. At the 
instance of King Burhankhan of Pharata dynasty 1 he began to reduce 
the music of Northern India into order and wrote Vitthaliya, 9 Ragamala, 
Naftananirnaya, Ragamanjan and Sadragacandrodaya 8 After Khan¬ 
desh was annexed by Akbar about 1599 A.D., he went to his Court at 
Delhi and there wrote Raganarayana at the instance of chief Madhava- 
simha. His expositions evidence a comprehensive scholarship of nor¬ 
thern and southern systems of music. Pie was probably the same as 
V itthala who wrote Sangltavft{aratnakara. 4 


1029. Sublmnkara’is SangTtadumodara in seven chaplets treats 
of tnus'.c and dancing in their various aspects in relation to heroines 
and sentiments and being quoted in Sangita Narayana must be earlier 
than .1 / th century A.D. 6 It is dedicated to King Pamodara and so 
followed the name. 2 Subhankara wrote a commentary on Naradiyasik§E. 

1030. Lakeminarayana (Bhandaru) was the son of Bbandaru 
\ itthalenvara and Rukmini of Bharadvajagotra. Ho was the musician 
(V aggeyakara) ' of State under Emperor Kpsnadovaraya of Vijianagar 
(1509-1529 A.D.). He had the titles AbhinavabharatAcaiya, fodara- 
malla, Suk^mabkaratacarya etc. The emperor presented him with 
golden palanquin, elephants, pearl-fans etc. Pie was pupil of Visnu- 
bhaitaraka. He wrote his Sangitasuryodaya 8 in 5 Adhyayas on 
I al«i, V Svaragi^a, Jati and Prabnndha. The prologue gives an 
account of the Empe ror of Vidyapura and is of great historical value. 

Govinda s TaguialaparijTitaprukasa describes music tones and time, 

1. This dynasty ruled at Anandavalli in Khandesh in 1370-1600 A.D. 

9. Tanj, XVI. 7245, 

3. Tdft/t XVI. 7242, 7245 ; Bile, 675. KSgamSla and ^clrSgaoandrikS htwo 
been printed in Bombay. See Poplcy, Music of India , 17*16. There is A work of the 
namo of R3gam51ik5 by Kahlnkura of Orissa {VO, IV. 1705). 

4. Tani, XVI. 7214, 

5. 10, II. 31S, Mifcra’s Notices, I. 219, There is a fragment in Or, Ms. 
Library, Madras aud a complete oopy with M. Ramakrishna Kftvi, Madras. 

lu Saugf janSrSyaija (Chapter Ill) the author's namo is given: g 

DSnoodara son of Lak§mi4haic. i:> tho author*of ttongRatbarpar %, 10, 11, 918. 

7. ^ ^ wrfei i 

~~8angita$idcu. 

M, R, Kavi. BKwaii> (1026), 04. 
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^%J^« 0 iLlions Sfimgadcva and must h?«ve lived later than 13th century 
* i 


A.D. 


103L Lakshmidhara flourished in the Court of King Tiru- 
maiaroya of Vijianagar (1570-73 A.D.) a and lived at Cerukuru in 
Guntur District, la his commentary on Gitagovinda 8 he mentions 
Ragadlpika, Rangalaksroivilasa and Vamadevlya and King Pratapa's 
SangitacGda.mayi and he himself wrote Bharat asast rag ran tka 1 2 3 4 * in which 
his work on sports of seasons called Rtukrklaviveka is quoted. 


1032. Kknp Hardayanarayana was a King of Garrk or Gata- 
durga (Jubbalpore) and ruled about 1667 A. D. He wrote Hrdaya- 
prakasil and Hrdayakautuka and used LocanakavPs Rag’ataranginI, 8 
for elaboration. 


1033. Somanatha was probably an Andhra of Godavari district 
His Ragavibodha compo,:d in 1609 A.D. displays line poetry in Arya 
metre and speaks of ragas and srutis, more with a view to their use on 
the Vitja, of which all varieties are described. 6 7 


1034. Calura Damodara* was son of LakPraidhara. His 
S.iQgitadarpana treats of music and dancing. His descriptions of 
rugas are pictorial and are mostly based on Somanatha’s Ragavibodha, 
He was probably a descendant of Catura Kallinajha, the commentator 
on 6arngadev,i and was attached to the Court of Emperor Jehangir 
(1605-1627 A.D.) 8 

1. The manuscript is found iu the Andhm-Sahityft-Parisbad librarary (Madras), 
under the name Sangitara^nSkara. He mentions among others Samirana, Nandin. 
Ouha, Matangaja, Nit rad a, Sarn;ia as writers ou musio, 

2. Bee para 124 siqira. 

3. Tanj, XVI. 7333. 

4 BR1, (191G—18) No. 40. 

6. Printed in part. He quotes VhJy&patPa Mr.thlli songs. Here he i-eferrcd to 
his work Rang*Ban to Tlasangiaha. 

G. Fd. Bombay. Ed. by M, 3. Ramasami Iver with introduction and trans¬ 
lation There ig a gloss on it Bagavlbcdhavlvcka in Bhandarkar’s Deccan Collage Mts, 
(XIX, I. 430,) 8ec Popley, The Music of India, 18, K. B, Dcwal, Theory of Indian 
Music as exf cund4$ ly Somanatha, Poona For English Translation in part, sec 
Indian MuEical Jo cual, Mysore (1'312—13.) 

7. Kd. Bombay wilh the commentary .of Ratansi•lilfiahara. DO, XXII, 8742 ; 
Tanj, XVI, 72C6. 

3. In unjfcbejc inarupcript (1. c. No. . 8017), the author’s nameu is given ag 
ilaribhnftta (or Harivallabha). 
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. There are Haribhatta’s Sangitadarpana, 1 * Sangjtasaroddhara® and 

Sangitakalanidhi . 3 


1035. Veda was probably the son of Ananta, who was the son 
of Catura Darned ara, the author of Sangitadarpana. Shahaji, father 
of Sivaji, the Great, was his patron. At his instance he wrote the 
works Sangitamakaranda and Sangitapuspanjali. The former treats 
of Rasadpsti, Gati, cari, Hasta, nptya and rasa. 4 5 

1036. Srir&ngaraja was a prince of the Vijayanagar ruling 
family and lived shout the beginning of the 17th century A.D. His 
NatakakaparibhaSa is a small work on dramatic conventions.® 


1037, Sangitasudha known as the work of King Raghunatha 
of 1 anjore was composed by Govinda fhksita. It contains a historical 
introduction on the Kings of Tanjore and a discripticm of the greatness 
of King Raghunatha, particularly of his proficiency in music. 

“ Raghunatha treats at length of only 50 ragas which b.o says were 
m use. Older writers simply gave amsa, nyasa and grajha to each of 
the ragas ; but Raghunatha gives in detail the number of <he sniff hi 
each svara with alaptika. He arranged 50 ragas under 15 vidakanas, 
the details given against each of them are full and useful for vina„ 
The third and fourth chapters of the work are devoted to musical 
compositions known as prabandhas then in vogue and to minor trophe- 
in music.” 6 


1038. Venkatesa or Venkata Makhin was the son of Govinda- 
makhin and brother of YagnanarSyana and was in the Court of King 
Vijayaraghava who ruled till 1672 - A.D. at Tanjore. 1 ITe was a 

1, Tanj. XVI, 7266. That is another name for Cat ara D5rao4ara as mentioned 
in introductory verses. 

% Bik , 527. There ie another work of this name by Kikaraja, PR t IV, 32, Ex. 
42. RikarSja was known as Sara4auan<}ana (I3B1 18SG-92, No. 932.) 

3. CC, I. G35. 

4. Sec S. R. Bhaudonkar’e dart of Mss, R.ij. aud CI t (1904-0) page 54. 'hi, 020 ; 
Tan, XVI. 7268, see para 157 supra. 

5. Tho manuscript ie with P. V. Sabrahmrmya Sastn m itadc, F.a b Godavari 
District. 

G TG 3 IV, 45C3. S«-:o paras 146, 143 supiw. See S Subiuh mauyas vstri 1 'ctucata- 
makhin and his twelve L'-Jcs, Jl of Madras M Academy u 

1 \ ' k by B. S. Bukthaokar, Bombay. Ti ero is a ref-wanco to one GopIiUn.Uk, 
as ..mvnng appr? wited him, as an exper in 3ru|ia and to T«hiap5»*ya, hi.s tea berg 
teacher, s ^ Sqbrahmanyaaastri. Vcnhatamakki a;, i his twelve n?>Us, (JL . ' di. 
Mvbc-. Aoaiamy, II Part 1.) ‘Oat.irdandi' means t ,• p.ata ot rfl• stbfiyi, ■\r.hj 
Avfttohi and Bemoan. 
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pupil of King Raghunatha. He was proficient in music and rhetoric. In 
mimamsa he wrote Vartikabharana, a commentary on Tantravartika, 
and performed Vajapeya sacrifice. In general he follows Bhara^a. He 
introduced a system of notation in the expression of Sni^is. discovered 
a type of vina, a mela in Simharavaraga and called Madhyamela, and 
asserted that the old Vina Suddhamela (Raghunatha’s vina) was unfit 
for illustrating £rutis. He criticised the views of Sarngadeva and 
kamamatya rather with too much severity, but. these criticisms are 
considered groundless by Ahobila. His Laksanagit is are printed in 
Sangitasampradayapradarsinl. Iiis CaturdandiprakasIka in 6 chap¬ 
ters is mainly intended as a treatise on music wth special reference 
to the instrument Vina. 

“ The work is critical and the author introduced many novel ideas 
an 1 suggested new methods. It is said that he was the first to introduce 
72 Melaka; las now in use in South India. This introduction is 
mnemonic rather than logical which is the characteristic of the older 
classification. How far Venkatamakhin is the author of this introduc¬ 
tion is still doubtful, One may be inclined to attribute it to some 
innovator in the court of Vjiayanagar. Venkatamakhin is hard upon 
great writers especially on Bayakara Ramaraatya of the court of 
Ramarpya. Ramaraatya is not a negligible writer and his Svaramela- 
kalanidhi gave impetus to Venkatainakin whose offensive trait in 
criticism is seen for instance here : x 

•-rfopit fv^rifor *wwitrc I fosrqsSr for: ^fo^fosjf i 

clRq 9W3 I 5TRRg * * * || 

^qfofr?Rfosr %i% | tr% it sforarffot 

for* ffora IftI: | hiwi ~|,?r ft (?) n 

Venkatamakhin’s system is taken up and enlarged in Meladhi- 
karalak^ana of about 18th Century A.D.® 

As authority on Caturdandi, Gopalaniyaka is mentioned thus in 
CaturdandiprakSsika: 

'cjrafo'rar? fort^rrw: i 

amsfc? a m «jjcwr a g qf^^rr; u 

i The System, of raebkarhis is elaborated in SaDgrabachudaiuani p-irporied *o 
have urn composed by Shanimikhn in Skand. pur ana. The existence is doubted by 
HxbUrama Dikebifca of Efctiyapuram in hi* Sangito work. Happily an old manus¬ 
cript is av.filabk with me and Vcnkat oa^khiu’B orighiiiity cau be disproved.— 
M. It, Kavi. 

a. Tanfi XVI. 7313. 
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Gopalanayaka is quoted by Kallinatha also and is said to have 
been a friend of Amir Khusru and respected by Allauddin Khiljl 
(1295-1315 A. D.)“ 


1039. Jagajjyolirmalla, son of Tribhuvanamalla, was the 
ruler of Bhaktapura (Bhatagamva), a tributary of the King of Nepal. 
He was a great musician and finding no suitable work on music in the 
north ho brought Abhilasa's Sangitaeandra into Nepal and had a 
commentary Sangifcabhaskara 8 written on it by another scholar Vanga- 
mani of Mithila, while he himself composed a treatise Sangitasarasan- 
grtiha 4 in Nepal Era 799. He ruled in 1617-1633 A.D. He wrote a 
commentary on Padmasri’s Nagarasarvasva and an opera play Hara- 
Gaunvivaha in Nepalese dialect. 


Among his other works are Svarodayadlpika, Gftapancasika, and 
Sangitabhaskara (?) His Slokasangraha is a collection of verses on 33 
subjects. 

His son Pratapamalla was also a poet and his son Jagatprakasa- 
malla made an anthology Padyasamuccaya. At the instance of his 
daughters son Ananta, one Ghanasyama wrote a commentary on 
Hasjamukjtiveili, a work on dancing. 6 

1. For a critical review of its contents by T, L. Venkatarama Iyer, see Jl. Mad 
Music Academy, Vol. I. 

2 . IsvariprasaPB Med, hidia t 542. 

3. Nepal, 260 

fffaf ^qifT: 3T«fTi I 

cwiqte-wqg qiitfrft II 

qffr^r an# qiata; I 

cWctd 3*cPfi ^fgR&TtT: II 

sjHfS: W3Tq33%fMt%tfr I —Sangitaeandra 

That Abhilae* wrote it appears from the introductory verse; 

II 

Nepal t 262. 

6 . For all this acoounfe, seo Xut. to Ndgaraaarvasvo edited by Tauusnkbar.m 
Banna, Bombay. 
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1040. Dhundhiraja, son ofLaksmana of Vyasagotra, was a Paura- 
nika under King Shahaji of Tanjore ‘(1687-1711 A. D.) and wrote 
Sahavilasa in 8 cantos and probably Saharajastapadl. 1 2 3 

.Muinmidi 'Cikkadevaraya’s 8 (III) Bharatasarasangraha is an ela- 
);onUe .but incomplete Work in 2500 verses, and embodies the views 
of L ha rata, Matanga and Y idyaranya. Cikkadevaraya III was-a ruldf 
of Mysore (1672-170+ A.D.) 

: c 

/ Ahobila’s Sangitaparijata was written in the 17th 

yentury.A.D. and was translated into Persian in 1724 A.D. He mentions 
anoent writers and it is based particularly on Hanuman’s work. He 
refers, to.Ragatarangim and Ragavibodha and defends the views pf 
Ramama^ya. He was the first to describe the twelve svaras in terms 
of the length of the string of the Villa. 8 

*’ ‘ ^42. Bhavabhatta was son of Sangitaraya Janardana 4 5 Bhatta 
and was grandson of the musician Tana Bhatta.® In the Court of King 
Anupasimha of Bikanir (I674rl709 A.D). 6 he wrote Anupasangita- 
yilasa, 7 Anupasangltaratnakara and Anupasangftankusa (now- in print) 
and San gif a vinoda, Muraliprakasa and Nastoddistaprabodhaka, Dhrauva- 
padatlka. 8 


i04-3. Gopinatha Kavibhusana was son of Vasudeva Pafcro 
of T irana'family. VSsudeva was priest and physician of King Gajapatf 
Jagatmafha-NarSyafta Of'Khimindi of Ganga race, who probably ruled 
in 1766-1606 A.D. 9 Besides a music poem Ramacandravitmra/ he 
wrote an extensive work on poetics Kavicintamani in 24 chapters 
the last of which embraces music. 10 

1044, Balaraixsavannan or simply Ramavarman was the 
nephew of Balamartanda Varman. He was born in 1724 A/D. and 

1. Tanj , XVI. 7347—9. Boo para 163 sui<ra, 

2. My*. 308. ' -■ 

3. Kd, Madras or Nellore. See Poplcy, Music of India, 19. 

-1- He was a musician of the Court of Emperor Shah Jahae. 

5. One TSnappucSrya is mentioned by Venkataruakhin. see Jl. Mad Mtis 
Acy % II. 159. 

(5 At hia instance ci .com men try was written on Gitagovinda (SKG t 67). 

7. Ragamanjftii, RSgakoJuhala and Ragakautuka are quoted hero. 

8. Bih t 613, 614, 517. 

9. See Sewell’s Arch S. 81, ii. 186, whe^e one of his ancesto v a an,rl one of his 

6 ‘ 3018 hcr:o tb0 Sarvag.-a Jagannfi jha NarSyam dava (1686 1702) and Jagan- 

Gajapap NMyauadeva (1843-1850 A.D.) 

10. TC t IV. 4225. * t 
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succeeded in the throne of Travancore in 1753 A. D. and passed away 
in 1798 A. I). He was a valiant conqueror and kind ruler and his 
name is still fresh in the memory of his people. He was known by : 
the names Jlharmaraja and Kilavanraja. He was a Vikramaditya to' 
the poets of his period. He was a linguist and was the author of' 
several dramatic pieces in Malayalam, called Kathakalis. Sadasiva- 
makkin, a poet of his court, wrote RamavarmayasobhuSanam in his 
praise on the plan of Prataparudrayasobhusauam. Venkalasubraknnin-' 
yadhvarin, a descendant of Appayyadiksita, wrote the drama Vasumati- 
kalyanam in which this king; was made the hero. 1 2 * 


The king was particularly interested in drama, His Balaramabha- 
raf,.am is a treatise on music and dancing in 18 chapters. After an’ 
introductory essay in prose on the interdependence of bkavu, rfiga 
and tala, he describes music, vocal and instrumental, and the develop¬ 
ment of the sentiments by gesticulation, 0 


1045, Bhaskaracarya was a descendant of Varadaguru of 
Srlvatsagotra and lived at Snperumbudur (Cbingleput Dist.) probably 
in the loth century. His Sakityakallolini embraces the whole topic of 
poetics and dancing and cites Rasarnavasudbakara.* 


1046. Tula jura ja 'Tukkoji) King of Tanjore (1729-1735 A.D.b • 
wrote an extensive work in prose Sangitasaram£t a o n all topics dealt 
with by Sarngacjeva 4 5 Thus he praises Siva, as the embodiment, of 
?icid a. 


His Natyavedagama deals with dancing.* 


1. Roe article on this book by A. S. Ramauatha Iyer is Shama'&t H .171. 

2. Iu the Travancore State manual (1.117,) tbe name Balajatnavannan ia 
given to the king who came to rule in 1798-1810 A. JD, (See also ibid, II. ' ’-A But 
it is ascertained from this work, and an inscription published in Trav. Arch. Scries 
(IV. 106) that Ramavarman, the predecessor of Balarauvivarrnan (Trav. State Manual, 
I. 869) was also krovfn as B dlarSnaavarman and was tiro author of this work, 3c o abo 
Trav, State Manuscripts , II, 404. 

3 - &C t XXII. 8706. 

4. Tan/\ XVI. 7288 where tbe author’s gc- .ology is given, A part of it was 
published Sukthaukar under the name Sangitabfu.T nto44h<ira. 

5, Tani , XVI. 7235. 
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1047. Purusottama Kaviratna lived at Parlakimidi, Ganjam in 
about 1790 A.D. Besides prabandhas, Ramacandrodaya and Rama¬ 
bhyudaya, and Balaramayana, he probably wtote Kalankuranibandha, 
or Ragamalika, 1 His son Narayana Misra Kaviratna wrote Sangija- 
sarani, and prabandhas, Balabhadravijaya, ^ankaravihara, Usabhilasa, 
Kpsnavilasa and Gundicavijaya, 3 Navanagalalita. 

Narayanamisra classifies prabandhas as iuddha and su{ra. The 
former has several songs in it set to different ragas o.g, GItagovinda; 
the latter has all through only one raga. While he wrote Ramabhyudaya, 
su$raprabaiidha , 8 his father wrote Ramabhyudaya Sitddhaprabaniha , 

1048. King Gajapati Virasri Narayanadeva, son of 

Padmanabha, ruled at Parlakimidi about 1700 A.D. 4 Pie belongs to 
the race of Uttungaganga. He learnt music under Kaviratna Puru* 
§ottama and the result of his study is embodied in his work, Sangita* 
narayana. In four chapters it deals with music, dancing, musical instru* 
ments and musical compositions. The illustrations glorify the author 
himself.® He refers to his work Alankaracandra, Among other works 
and authors quoted by him, some of which are now scarce, are Sangita- 
siromajii, Sangftasara (probably of Vidyaranya), Sangltaratnamala 
(by Mammata), Gltaprakaga, Sangitacandrika, Kjsnadatta, SangitacQda- 
inatti, Sr/hgljakalpataru, and Harinayaka. 

1049. Sadaslva Diksita was a poet of the Court or King Tulaja 
of Tanjore (1729-1735 A.D*) He became Avadhuta sanyasi of whom 
tniracles are told* Pie was a friend of Sridhara Venkatesa (Ayyaval) 
of riruvasanallur* He lived at Pudukkota. The State of Pudukkota 
is believed to he under his spiritual protection and the state conducts 

1. TG. IV. 4705 Rajamalik Composed by Kaviratna KalSnkudi. 

2. Gu;.dioS is a festival of a deity at Nolagiri 

8. “ The Sutraprabandha which is a composition to be sung in a single raga 
throughout is the tloga Kavya of old, which is a variety of Vparupaka or semi- 
dramatic, operatic composition described by Koiiala. It is described by Abhinavagupta 
in his commentary on the Natya Sai^ra. He gives two instances of this Raga Kavyas. 
Abhinava flays that the R iga Kavya called Rughavavijaya is sung throughout only 
in Thakka Raga and the Raga Kavya called Mariohavadha , only in Kakubha 
grama raga 

WW I 3IcT p. 184. Gaok. eda. 

4, TG, V, 6227. There his AlankHiacan4rikS is quoted. See Bile. 527. 

o. eg. *rfNr<r ?m°rq3?i l 

n^qsiqw^Rtoisr qq qqq^q (| 
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festival at his Samadhi at Nerur near Karur, S. India. Besides a 
philosophical poem, Atmavidyavilasa he composed many songs of 
devotion. His Gitasundara in <3 cantos is devoted to the deity Soma- 
sundara (Siva). 1 


Sadasiva appears have gone to Travancore and therehonored 
by King Rama Varma Kartlka Tirunal (1755-1798) he composed 
Ramavarmayasobhusana for his glorification, 

1050, Tvagaraja was born at Tiruvarur in 1758 A.D, and his 
parents soon settled themselves at Tiruvayyar (Tiruvadi) on the Haven, 
a seat of Sanskrit learning, He was the son of Ramabrahmam of 
murikinadu Vaidiki Brahmin sect. 


“ He lost his parents early in his teens and became the victim of 
of harsh treatment of his wicked brother, Japvesan, who went to the 
length of throwing the Swami'8 beloved idols of worship once into 
the street and later into the Cauvery itself, for the one reason that 
these vigrahams were the sole cause of the Swami’s neglect of domestic 
welfare and his spurning of wealth. The most popular kritis of Sri 
Thyagaraja like ‘Endudaginado , in Thodi, ‘Nenenduvedukudura’ in 
Karnataka Behag were composed ex tempore in this period which 
marked the struggle of his intense Bhakti with the base passions of the 
world, represented by his brother. The Bhagavatar then related how 
the saint in despair with tears in his eyes, dug in the sands of the 
Cauvery to get back his lost Rama and how one day as the result of a 
dream in which He appeared to the saint, he was able to locate the 
place where the idols lay imbedded, hugged them to his breast and 
shed tears of joy singing i kanugoatini ' and other delightful songs on 
the spur of the moment. The saint's meeting with Narada in the 
guise of an old sanyasin, who presented him with Swararnava, written 
on palmyra leaves, his refusal to yield to the lure of gold offered by 
the Tanjore Raja, the latter's anger thereupon and the sudden un¬ 
bearable colic with which he was attacked and the equally quick 
disappearance of the pain on the Raja's promise not to interfere with 
the Swami's liberty were a 11 related in a touching and impressive 
manner by the Bhagavathar whose rendering of the kritis was 
particularly appreciated. For want of time he had to finish bis 
discourse after very briefly dealing with the saint’s visit to Tirupati, 
Srirangaiu and other holy places, the attack of robbers in the forest 

1* Tanj. XVI. 7340. Printed, Taw is, -Sec pari 293 supra. His life is described 
in a Tamil work published at Pudukkofca, 
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the defence by Rama and Lakshmana who were always watching 
his welfare, the saint’s attaining Samadhi on Pushya Bahula Panchami 
in the year Parabhava (1846) after taking Sanyasa Asramam to avoid 
another re-birth in this world.” 


Tyagaraja “was a musical star whose influence extended far beyond 
the limits of India, to many other countries and continents. His music 
had been recorded in western system of notation also. The basis of 
his music, in fact the motive power behind his inimitable compositions, 
Weis his intense love and Bhakti for Sri Rama whom he regarded as 
the One Parabrahmam, the embodiment of Nada. That Rama was the 
saint’s guardian angel was evident from many incidents of his life, one 
of which was that Rama is said to have appeared to a devotee in 
Maharashtra in his dream and directed him to pay a visit to His bhakta, 
Thyagaraja, in Tiruvayar in the South. In obedience to this Divine 
command, the Mahratta devotee visited the Swami and was so impressed 
with the character of the saint that he remained there permanently as 
his disciple. It was on this occasion that he sang the Thodi kriti, ‘Da- 
saratha Nirunamu.’ It was due to this contact that they found 
Thyagaraja appreciating the beauties of Northern music and 
incorporating them in some of his kritis like ‘Marugelara’ and ‘Mana- 
muleda.’ His compositions present an extraordinary variety of 
musical form, from the slow-timed ‘Namminavarini’ to the quick trot 
of * Sobhillu and afford as much scope for the trained musical 
acrobat to exhibit his skill, as for the woman in the home and the 
man in the street to sing with facility and delight,” 1 

His early songs were mostly in Sanskrit and his Raga J^ata was 
the first of the garland of five gems, Pancara^na. 

1051. Govinda* 8 SangHasastrasamksepa is said to represent 
later day music and to have superseded Venkat .makhin’s views. In 
two colophons of two chapters, it is mentioned that it is part of Skanda- 
purana and composed by Sa$mukha : ?rd 

Govinda supports. Tyagaraja and opponents of Govinda give out 
<kal Govinda was probably Tyagaraja’s friend and composed this 
work under the guise of an extract of Purana to pul down the popnla- 

1. Taken for ‘Hindu’, Extract ol Lecture by IMuthi* Bhagavathar. N. Sanjiyn* 
rao’s Sri Tyagarafa » Pudukkota. 
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rity of Venkamakhin. Govinda refers to Acyutaraya’s 
Acyutaraya ruled at Tanjore in 1572-1614 A.D. 1 


vlna and 


1052. Venkata Vaidyanatha Diksita lived at Tiruvada- 
marudur. He was the grandson of the paternal uncle of Venkataraakhin 
and inherited his musical talents. He was proficient in the Vina 
and expounded Venkatamakhin’s Caturdandiprakasika, Ramaswami 
Diksita became his disciple and under his iution he blossomed forth 
as \ ainikasikhamani. Ramaswami was the son of Venkatesvara and 
belonged to Govindapuram near Madhyarjuna (Tirvradamarudur). He 
found his place of fame at Tanjore under the auspices of his teacher, 
Virabhadrayya, the master-musician of his age. He lived in 1735-1817 
A.D. and wrote Talamalika. 


Ramaswami’s younger son Balasvami (Balakrpna) Diksita was 
born in 1 780. He was a boy prodigy. He could handle with facility 
a number of musical instruments and with the patronage of Manali 
Chinaya Mudaliar of Madras studied western music also. It is said 
that he had the magical power of reproducing any natural sound on 
his Vina. 


The Rulers of Ettiyapuram were patrons of music for over a 
century and during the period of three of them Jagadisvara Venkates¬ 
vara Ettappa (1816-1839) and his successors Jagadisvara Ramakuraara 
EUappa and Jagadisvara Rama Venkatesvara he was poet laureate. 
He was a prince among poets and a poet among princes and 
composed many klr^an and curnikas in honour of Hindu deities. 
Kartike)a was his signature.” Among his friends in music were 
MinakSisundarayya, Subbakutti Ayyar, Subbayya ananavi, Vengu 
Bhagavatar, and Madura Ramayyar.* 


1053. Ramaswami’s eldest son Mutuswami Diksita was born 
at Tiruvalur in 1775 A.D, After some travel in the north along with a 
Sahyasi, he settled down in his place. During the last years life, he 
lived at Ettiyapuram under the patronage of its ruler. 


“Wherever he went, whatever shrine he visited and whichever 
deity he saw, he worshipped with the gift of his songs. The following 

E ** Hxmakrishnakavi says that Govinda was an Afidhra , that ho wrote a work 
called that ho followed Bamamatya and his ^0 I'uia* and that 

the Adayar^Ms, contains a few sheets in the bojunin* of this work which had got 
mixed up with an anonymous work called Sto'ujrah'ichuHa >nani, described as a pact 
of the Shan(l a y Ur{in q '' 

2, On this author, see article ;,y C. E. Srinivasa Ayyangar in Hvviu, Feb, 1903, 
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are the more important of these songs : the Pancha Linga Kirtanas, 
his five songs on the Gods representing the five elements of Earth: 
Water, Fire Air and Ether, at the shrines Kanchi, Jambukesvara, Aruna- 
chala, Kalahasti and Chidambaram. These songs are 4 Chintaya 
makanda mula kandam ’ in Bhairavi, ‘ Jamboo pate 9 in Yamuna 
Kalyani, 4 Arunachalanatham ’ in Saranga, ' Sri Kalahastisam * in Useni 
and 4 Ananda natana prakasam 9 in Kedara; another series of songs is 
that on the Navagrahas, the nine planets, excluding Rahu and Ketu 
he composed a series of Navavarana Kirtanas on the Goddess at 
Mayavaram ; the most important songs are those he composed on the 
many dieties at Tiruvarur itself; on the chief deity Tyagaraja he has 
sung many pieces of which ‘ Tyagaraja yoga vaibhavara ’ in Ananda 
bhairavi and ‘ Tyagarajaya namaste’ in Byagada deserve special 
mention; the Goddess Kamalamba at Tiruvarur was a favourite of 
Dikhitar and on her especially he has composed a Navavarana series ; 
he hus sung her eleven times; Tyagaraja’s consort, Nilotpalambika, is 
sung in one song and the renowned Vinayaka on the north eastern 
corner of the tank has been praised in the songs Watapi ganapatim' 
in Hamsadhvani and f Sri Maha Ganapati’ in Goula ; in a Kirtana in 
Sriraga, ‘ Srimuladhara chakra Vinayaka’, a form of Ganapati as 
presiding over the Muladharachakra found in front of Tyagaraja’s 
principal shrine has been sung; besides almost all the deities at 
Tiruvarur, Achaleswara, Anandesvara, Siddhesvara and others have 
been sung ; of the deities at other famous shrines, mention may be 
made of ' Sri Rajagopala 9 in Saveri, ‘ Bala Gopala 9 in Bhairavi,” 1 


]Jiks£ar had left the imprint of hia personality all his songs. 
Material considerations did not enter his scheme of life. He led a 
pious life and believed in Adwaita philosophy. Ho embodied the 
essence of Vedic teachings and manthras in his songs and showed the 
way for even those who could not be initiated in manthras to commune 
with the Supreme. His Navagraha Kritis are a masterpiece in this 
respect both from the point of view of music and of devotion. 

1. A diligent search all over South India for the compositions of Dikshitar, 
a recording of all those Diksbita-kirtanas known to such prinker musicians as Vfteaa 
Dhanam, who especially has a large stock of them .as a co o sequence of her having 
come in the direct Sisbyadineage of Dikshitar through Sattauur Panju, a good Dova- 
iingari edition of such collected compositions of his, -these and many more lines of 
work I think, will be pursued by lovers of music, ere 1935 ushers in the first Dikshitat 
centenary which mast be celebrated not only in Madras but also in his own native 
place Timvaruc in a grand m inner .'’--hound and Shadow , 11 November , 1933# 
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end came suddenly. At Ettiyapuram, he was one day sitting, 
listening to the music of his pupils who were singing his Gamaua- 
kriva Kirtana,‘Minakshi-’ He asked them to sing it once more; 
they were singing the Anupallavi-Minalochani Pasamochani’ when 
he felt that the Goddess had really released him from bondage tPasa) > 
he was accordingly released from mortal bondage. Ire passed aw a) 
in 1835 A.D.” 1 


1054. Syaniasastri was Tyagaraja’s contemporary and is the 
third of the musical trinity of South India. He wrote mostl\ in 
Telugu, but there is an excellent piece in Sanskrit opening with 
Sankari in Raga Saveri. 

“ Thrice holy is Tiruvarur to the lover of our music ; for it is this 
small place that gave birth to the Carnatic music trinity the Irimurtis 
Sri Tyagaraja, Sri Syama Saslriar and Sri Muthuswaray Dikshitar. All 
the three celebrated composers were contemporaries. I yagayya v.ab 
the eldest and he blessed this earth with his life for the longest period, 
while the two others left it earlier. Of the three, Muthuswaray Dikshitar 
was the youngest and he alone stuck to iiruvarur for the lon 0 est timer 
while Tyagayya left for Tiruvayar or the Panchanada Kshetra and 
Syama Sastriar for Tanjore proper.” 

1055. Piatapaaimha Deva, Maharaja of Jaipur (1779-1804 
A.D.), produced a musical encyclopaedia Sangitasagara with the 
help of an assembly of musicians.® 

1056. Sn Swati Ramavarma Kulasekhara was Maharaja of 

Travancore (1812-1847 A.D.)*. Besides prabandhas such as Yayaticanta 
and 13 musical narratives Kucelopakhyana and Ajamilopakhyana he 
composed Sanskrit Kirtanas like the krt*s of fyagar.iya, devoted to 
Sri Padmanabha* He deplores the fallen musicians of his day thus. 

aUSFflt fpd 3PTdf 'Tl'i'PWr 

d: II ^ _ 

1. See T. Sriniva^ragha • ichariat’s article in Umdu, 5th Nov. W3 j. 

3. There is a work of this name in CC, X. 686. 

3. Sco para 178 sufru. 

4. Ed. by TSS, Triv&udrm. 

5. Ed. by TSS t Trivandrm. 
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The following verse in his praise by a fuedatory Chief of Malabar 
it fine : 

m dcjsqrpr ?qfits 


fsrrafcq firsts 

\% €mm q wr%rq s^pqq'rara^; II 


1057. Ramavarma Maharaja (Ayilliam Tirunal) of Travancore 
(1860-1880 A.D.) was a great patron of music. Besides a commentary 
of Srikysnavilasakavya and Jalandharasuravadha (Kathakali) he wrote 
Vfttaratnakara on prosody. 


1058. Kokkonda Venkataratnam Pantulu (1842-1916) 

was one of the greatest pandits of the Andhra country in the last 
centur), and was conferred the title of Mahamahopadhyaya in 1908 
by the Government of India in recognition of his scholarship. Though 
he remained as a Telugu Pandit throughout his service in the Presidency 
College, Madras and Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, he was 
a profound and critical Samskrit scholar and poet and wrote some 
works in Samskrit. His Bilvanathasatakam, Tanumadhya-Aryasatakam, 
Tanumadhya-GItaratQam were all printed in the early seventies of 
the last century, and he was the author of nearly fifty stavas, like, 
Varadarajastuti, Taravallstufi,, Brahmavidyasjuti, Sri KalahasfJsvarii- 
s^uti, which were published in his paper called Andhrabhasasanji vim 
or ‘ Telugu Tongue Reviver/ and which are examples of the author's 
devotion and learning. His Gitamahanata was written in 

imitation of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. In the field of philosophy 
Venkataratnam Pantulu. claims the discovery of the 'Akpara Sankhya* 
system of philosophy, and wrote a work in Samskrit called Marga- 
dayini enunciating the principles of the system. His knowledge of 
Tamil and Kanaresc was commendable and his famous Telugu work 
Bilvesvariyam is a translation from the Tamil classic of the name. 


Venkataratnam wrote more then 25 works in Telugu, aud his 
service to that literature covers a period of nearly half a century. 
He w is held in high esteem by his contemporaries and was greatl 
patronized by the late Vidyavinoda Panappakam Anandacariar, the 
famous advocate of Madras, who used to call him as ‘Andhra Johnson/ 
the literary dictator of his day. 
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1059. Sri Vikrama Deo Varma, D. Litt., Sahitya Samrat 
Maharaja of Jeypore Samasthanara, South India, Ksatriya (Solar Race) 
of Lkaradvajago^ra, is the son of Sri KrSnacandra Deo Maharaja 
and Sri Rekha Devi. He was born on 2Sth June 1S69 and ascended 
the Gadi on Gth June 1931. His literary patronage is visible in 
a recurring annual donation of Rs. One lakh to the Andhra Univer¬ 
sity and various other donations amounting to fifty thousand a year. 
A great scholar in Sanskrit, Telugu, Oriya and English and a 
renowned poet in Sanskrit, Telugu and Oriya, a great astrologer and 
an Abhinava-Bhoja, he has composed many stutis in Sanskrit and 
some in the form of songs with his name woven in accrostics* 


1060. Durvaaula Suryanarayana Sastri, Vina-Gana-Kala- 
i, (1843-1896), was the chief Palace Vidwan and musician during 
re, 'c>n of Maharaja Sri Ananda Gajapati Raja of Vizlanagaram 
amasthanam. Sastri composed several musical pieces in Sanskrit and 
Telugu such as Paramananda samudravxcikayam in Kambhoji and Devi 
,Jn satafam in Kalyani. Vina Venkataramanadasa is his disciple. 
Sastri was the disciple of Dasa’s father Peda Guracaryulu. 

Sivarama Yati lived in 1830-1900 and competed a book of 
sv>ngs of devotion called Nijabkajanasukhapaddhatt. 


Margaoarsi Sesa Aiyangar was so called as he was the light 

ard't' ,h TIT ° f SOlUh Indinn mUsic ’ He , mostI y iived at Avodhya 
T*,p e y I part of iiis iife settled at Srirangam in the service of 
L rd Ranganatha. lie signs himself Kosalapun in his songs. His 

songs (some of which are said to have been accepted by the Deity) 
are graceful. 


Maha \ Aidyanatha Siva of the “ golden voice** was at the top 
of the musicians of South India in living memory. Iiis Melaragamalika 
is now available. 


Aptavadhannm Anantacaryaks extempore composition of Samasyas 
and enigmas was a wonder. In some of his verses he artistically 
wove the names of rag as, eg . 

fafratf 5 waft ^ ^ ^rrfcf i 

Rnder the patronage of the Zamindar of Ullipalayam near 
- ezwada, Kanduri Ramanujacarva and Narasimbacarya composed 
songs in Sanskrit. 
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and Abbinavagopalapulindimcarita 
plays interspersed with songs . 1 


< 81 . 
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106L Sri Martand Manik Prabhu Maharaj (1860-1936 A.D.) 
occupied the gadi of Sri Manikprabhu who founded the Sakalamata- 
sampradaya at Maniknagar, Nizam’s dominions. He was well-versed 
in all the sasfcras and in music he wrote songs in several languages. 
His masterpiece in Sanskrit ^ is Gnana-martanda (son of knowledge) 
He bore the title Abhinava Sankaracarya. 

1062> Kirtanacarya C. R. SrinIvasacArya (1867-1936) was 
bo».n in 1 anjore District. He was a profound scholar and critic in 
music. During the last decade of his life he took an active interest 
in Resuscitating South Indian music and with the help of musical 
academies and conferences accomplished the collosal task of settling 
disputed points of interest, in the technique of several ragas, in which 
for some centuries past musicians had their own ways. He was 
proficient in the compositions of Tyagaraja and his edition of his 
songs is erudite ; he was thence known as Abhinava Tyaga Brahmam. 
lie is the pioneer of musical criticism in modern India. Speaking of 
Indian and Western music he wrote “ Instrument predominates iu the 
West and voice in the East. This is the true meaning of the crude* 
yet popular statement that harmony pervades the music of the West 
Gild melody that of the East. That this is so is shown by the absence 
of harmony in the vocal music of the West. The East has very much 
to give to the West. Only three modes or so of the seventy-two 
tnelakarthas of South Indian Music are used in the West. And the 
thirty'-six meiakarthas that lake a sharp Ma are practically non-existent 
in the West, though men like Scriabine have, greatly daring, made the 
experiment of introducing it. On the other hand, the change uf keys 
in one and the same piece that characterises the compositions in the 
V/est is not allowed in the Indian system, though we have it in “ The 
Ramayana ” that the music of those times included seven jatis that 
were amplified largely later on. And these took each note in turn as 
the drone, if we read the Ratnakara aright. It must be noted, 
too, that the voice and the instrument began 10 take in more and more 
of melody in modern times in the West. In the matter of thalas the 
West has very little to show in number and variety, though it must be 
said that the practical music of the present day in India lays under 
contribution chiefly three or four main thalas.” 


If r rani.XVl.Tm> 
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1003. Among living musical composers of South India are Raja- 
gopala Aiyar of Mannargudi, S f rirangacarya of Cidainbaram, Srinivasa- 
carya of Nerur, Venkata Bhagavatar of Kalladakurici, Bhairavamurti 
and Harinagabhusanam of Masulipatam, Ariyakudi Ramanuja AiyaDgar 
of Karakudi, Sangamesvara Sastrin of Pittapur, Venkataramadasa and 
Narayapadasa of Vizianagaram. 

treatises on 


1064. Miscellaneous. The following are other 


music : 


Gopendra Tippa’s Talaprabandha illustrates each "Jala by a song 
on fcfiva. 1 So is Govinda’s Taladasaprafladlpika otherwise called 
Mahabhura^alaksnakavya, where the songs are in praise of Rama. 

Gitaprakasa is quoted in Sangl^anarayaua. It gives songs of 
K^nadasa, contemporary of Caitanya. Narayanakavi in Sangitasara 
quotes a song from Ramanandakavirilya’s Ksudpagltaprabandha called 
Citrapada, as found in Gitaprakasa which ends thus : 9 

referring to King Vlra Rudra Gajapati. This Ramacanda is the author 
of the play of Jagannathavallabha. 

KirtanSpadastoma, Qolaglta, Sivabhajanaklrtana, Yodanfcaguru- 
darsanaklrtana, Sri Rtunacandradola, and Sangltakamada, Unjalglfci by 
by SankaranarSyana, Sanglta-Raghunandana by Visvanathasimha, 
Sangl^asastrasamk^epa by Govinda and Sangltasangrahacinfcamani by 
Appalacarya [Adyar, 45-46], Abhinayaraukura, Sangltalakga^ia and 
Bharatasarasangraha by Candrasekhara [Mys 307], Sandesahasfcadila- 
k£ana, and Sangitasvaralak§a^a [Mys. 641], Sangltasastradugdhavaridhi 
Mys. Step. 51] • 

Sangltasastra {Tar./, XVI. 7306), Ragarohavarohanapattika {ibid, 
7349), Ragalak^ana {ibid. 7304), LasyapuSpinjali {ibid. 7268), Tanani- 
^hantu {ibid. 7329), Varnapada {ibid. 7328), Taddhi^onnam {tbid. 7314), 
Meladhikaralak^ana {ibid. 7313), Talapras$ara {ibid. 7310) and Kirtanas 
and Gitas {ibid. 7317-27). 

Abhinavadivicara, Abhinayalaksana, and Natyaprasamsa {'lattj, 
XVI. 7249-62), Devendra’s Sangitamuk$avali {Ibid. 7272), Haripa- 
Iadova’s Sacgltasudhakara {Ibid. 7293), Ragapradipa (7C, 11. 244), 

to* I 

3 ms, VI. 443. 
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Sangitasudhanidhi (quoted by Ragbayabbatta), Sangltakalpadruma 
of Krsnananda Vyasa {CC, I. 685), Sangitacandrodaya (quoted by 
Gangiirama), Varnaiaghuvyakhyana of Rama. 

Sapfcasvaralaksana, Svarajaladilakgana {Trav. 73), GItavali of Saria- 
tana [CSC, (1907) 38, (1917) 586], Navaratnarasavilasa, Ragadhyanadi- 
katbanadbyaya {Bik, 5! 5), Sangltasudbakara, Abhinavatalamanjarl and 
Ragakalpadrumankura of Appa Tulasi alias Kasinatba (composed in 
1914), Laksyasangf^a of Batkande and Abhinavaragamanjarl of 
Visnusarma (Printed, Poona). 

Sangitasarakalika of Suddbasvarnakara Mosadeva (S. R . Bha?i . 
Rep, II. 54) ; Sangltasiddhnnta of Rilmananda Tirtba, ’ Sangifcaraja, 
Sangltakaljka, 1 SangTtasudba of Bbimanarendra ( Oudh , X. 12), Sangita- 
manidarpana (BR7), Sangltasarvasva 3 and Svaracintama^i [Gough, 185), 
Sangltasaroddbara (or Raga kautubaia) of Ramakrsna Bbatta (Bik, 518), 
Ragakufjuhala (quoted by Bbavabhatta), Sangltasarasangraba (i) anony¬ 
mous {Rice, 292, Opp, I. 1052) and (ii) by Saurmdramobana (Printed, 
Calcutta). Bharatasastra by Ragbunatba Prasada ( Tcuij ‘ XVI, 7232), 
Ragacandrikli and Catvarimsatsadraganirupaya (Printed, Bombay). 

Natyadhyaya by Asokamalla {Bik. 514), SarvasvaralaksaPa (CC, I. 
703), Adibbarataprastara {Opp. 4991), Sangxtagangadbara by Kasipati, 
(CC, I. 105), Anandasanjivana by Madanapala, {Bik, 509), Saroddbara 
(CC, I. 715). 

Gayakaparijata by $ingaracarya (Printed, Madras), Gnanakirtana, 
Madbyamakalaklrtaria, Mubanaprasantyaprasavyava^tba, and ^abityam 
by Asvint Maharaja {7rav 176), Maladbara by Minappa Venkatappa 
(Printed, Mysore), Vairagyatarangini (AstapadI) by MSnavikrama 
Kavirajakumara {Trav. 176); Sri Harikirtana by Subbarayadasa (Printed, 
Madias), Sangitarajaranga (Printed, Trivandrum), Sangltasarvartha- 
sangraba by Krsnarao (Printed, Madras), Angahfiralaksana ( Trav. 73) 
[Anubbavarasa by HIra Saravi, Anuragarasa by S. Naraya^iaswamin^ 
Abhinavatalamanjarl, Abbinavaragamanjarl, Adarsagitavali of Jlva- 
ramopadbyaya, Anandagana, Kalya nakalpadrtima, Gajjalsangraba, 
Ganastavamanjarl, Jogavibarakalpadruma, Dolo^avadlpika, Dharma- 
sangita < f RadhakpsnMji. Navaratnarasavilasa, Ragatattvabodba of 
Srinivasa,' Ragatarangini • f L' cana Pandita, Gltasa^aka of Sundara- 
carya, KagalaksaJja'of Ragakavi] , a 




1. Quoted by He mad ri (1^60-3300 A. D.) in hi? commentary on Ragliuvamfci. 
ii. Quoted by Jagatjdbara in hi commentary on VcnibamhSra (CC, 1.687) 

8. All printed. See Cat of Oriental Book Depot, Poona* 
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^ Sangltanirta and Sangltacintamai.ii of Kamalalocana ( CC , I, 
6S5, 6S6), Sangitaprakasa Ragadisvaranirnaya of Raghunafha (18th 
century A.D.) 

Ragapradlpa (7 C, II. 2447), Ragaratnakara of Gandharvaraja 
( Tcinj, XVI. 7302), Gita<Jo£avieara ( TC , IV. 4707). 

RagavarPanirupapa (DC, XXU. S742), Talalak^ann by Kohala (DC, 
XXII, 8725, see Tanj , XVI, 7312), 'faladasapranaprakarana (DC, XXII, 
8/23), Talakalavilasa, and Caturasabhavilasa (quoted in Narayaiia 
Sivayogi's Natyasarvasvadipika, (BR. (1016), No, 41) ; Mj-dangalaksnna 
(DC, XXII, 874,) Siutibhaskara of Bhunadeva (Bik. 530.) 

R.igataftvavibodha of Srinivasa Pandita (Bik. 517), Sangitakal- 
pafaru quoted by Rucipati and Ranganajha ;* Sangitacandrika of 
Madhavabhatta* quoted in Sangltasudhn, Sangltakaumudi quoted in 
Sangi^anarayapa . 8 




On Indian mtisic and dancing generally, see Kannoohnal, Indian ' 
Musjc (Lid, Rev . XVI, 1054) ;K. Bhairavamurti, Music (Bharati, 1925, 94); 

M. E. Cousins, Eastern and Western Music , (Paper read at All India 
Oriental Conference, 1924) ; Madura Ponnusami, Sivaras, (ibid ; K. N. 

Sit a ram, Place of Chidambaram in the Evolution of Dana n India (ibid), 

K. V. Srinivasa ayangar, Abhinaya (ibid); M. R. Kavi, Nanyadeva on 
Music (ibid ); A. We sharp, Psychology of Indian Music (JASB, IX vii.) 
Schmidt's Essays on Hindu Musual Scale and 2? Srutis ; G. S. Khare’s 
Some Thoughts on Hindu Music, (Poona) ; Saurindra Mohan Tagore's 
History of Music, Hindu Music, Hindu Drama, Seven Principal Musical 
Notes of the Hindus, Six Principal Ragas and Music and Musical Instruments 
of South India (Calcutta) ; Pingley’s Indian Music, Annie Wilson's Hindu 
System of Music, (Lahore); Chinnasami Mud a liar's Oriental Music in staff 
notation, (Madras) ; Singarachari’s works (Sasilekha Office, Madras) ; 
Ananda Comaramasanu's Indian Music (London); SI ihindra’s Indian 
Music, (London); Krishnarao’s First Step in Hindu Music, (London) ; 

K. B. Deval's Musical Scale (Poona) ; Gangadhars Theory and Practice of 
Hindu Music, (Madras); Clement's Indian Music , (London); Mrs. Mani's 

1. There is a commentary on it by Roy a Ganelflk (Bin. 512). Randan alba eom- 
^Qnted on ^akun|al5 in 1655 A. D. 

2. TC, IV. 4S01, A work of this name is quofc d in SftngiianSray&^ft. {TO, V. 
6227, TC, IV. 4801). 

3. TC, V. 6127. 
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Ifidian Music , (Madras); Bhandarkar’s Study of Ancient Music, (Bombay); 
Fox Strangway’s Music of Hindustan, and the Hindu Scale, (Oxford); 
Thirumalavyanaidu’s Hindu Music, (Madras); Bhatkande’s Music of 
Upper India; T. Lakshin anapillai’s Travancorc Music, H. A. Popley’s 
Music of India, (Oxford); Krishnarao’s Psychology of Music, Mysore ; 
K. B. PevaPs Music of Indian Music, (Poona); M. R. Telang’s The 22 
Srutis of Indian Music, (Bombay) ; O. C. Gangoly's Ragas and Raginis ; 
Margaret E. Cousins, Music of the Orie?it and Occident, Reports of All 
India Musical Conferences : Journal of Musical Acadamy, Madras. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 




Kamasastra 


(Erotics) 

1665. Ketnasasfcra treats of Erotics in its most comprehensive 
signification. For purposes of literature, erotics are on the same level 
as poetics and may, not improperly, be called a branch of Sahitya. The 
classification of heroes and heroines, the description of their qualities, 
the progress of their loves and ihe means of their union are all stated 
in works on poetics or erotics and these precepts are adopted and 
elaborated in the poetical and particularly the dramatic literature. 
Bhavnbhuti, in his IVlalatimadhava, expressly says that his play is an 
illustration of Kamasutra. Without a study of erotics, Sanskrit poetry 
cannot be appreciated. 


Kama or love is the third ‘ rurusailha, that is, the third object 
of a man's life. From the remotest ages the idea that enjoyment of 
pleasures is as much necessary for a man’s salvation as Pharma and 
Arthn, virtue and wealth, has been prevalent in India, and tradition 
attributes the first treatise on these three objects of life to the Creator 
himself in 100,000 chapters. It is out of this first source, Manu and 
Brhaspati formulated distinct works on I)harma and Artha. Nandin 
it \\us that related the principles of Kamasastra in 1,000 chapters and 
of these summaries were made by Sve^aketu and Babhravya. Babhra¬ 
vya s summaiy was itself a large work in 1?0 chapters and in seven 
parts dealt with seven subjects, Sfdharaija, Samprayogika, Kanyasam- 
prayogika, Bharyadhikarika, Paradarika, Vaisika and Aupani^adika. 
Ihe first deals with the merit of Kamasastra, the nature of education 
and the regulation ot life ; the second with sensual enjoyment and 
copulation ; the third with wooing, training and company of girls; the 
fourth with relations between husband and wife ; the fifth vith dealings 
"With the wives of others ; the sixth with public women, and the seventh 
with charms and medicines in relation t<> enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures. 


From this vast volume of Babhravya, the various topics were 
separated and related respec tively ’ Care s ana, Suvareanabha, Ghuta- 
kamukha, Gonardlya, Gonikaputra, Datmka and Kucimara. Of these 
but the last arc now lost. It was Vafcsyayana who made an epitome 
Of these writings in his KamasQjras t JO chanters, with the object of 
U2 
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comprehending the whole subject of erotics in an easy and readable 
form. This is the resume of early literature with which Va^syayana 
begins his Kamasutra. 1 


It is the view of Vatsyayana that all these three Purusarfhas, 
Pharma, Artha and Kama are equally serviceable and conducive to 
bliss here and in the other world. He begins by saying 5RT: 

and traces the source of Kamasastra to the Creator himself thus :_ 


qsroftft jRRQ^r arar fafoftspsR r^rfanm'RRRi ?rcR|%- 

ofW I 


He advocates Kama, the enjoyment of sensual pleasures, without 
prejudice to pharma and Artha, in the period of youth :_ 

sraigt pqr TOq*?4r3qqra% fqqn I 

In answer to a deprecation of Kama as undesirable expressed thus : 

q qjmurej; I 4 sraf i 3R43 r<krjt- 

3Rqi% l a*rr jutr si45msRJw<iraf r i, 

he writes 

q w<g%v- fl ; efrra q ft pirRFcfrft mi #q% I 

and quotes an ancient verse 

pw4 r fm =4 44 I 

r sw3<r li 

The last verses embody a counsel of good conduct thus : 

4444 ; 45^1% q?q 4 swifaqr I 
fsritt sfaqrart 4 tfqtsart *?(%%.•11 
qqbfcmRi fora ?qi cqqRrSq'rq; l 
sreq mmv axw^r wr N&Ppt; 11 
(ftcRpisr r%.R 4q?qfq#rq;p l 
4iRfTtJTfR^: qqqr srpRR: qRRR II 

and then the sage predicates salvation for a life devoted to pleasure 
consistent with pharma and Artha. 

1. Ed. by S. R. Schmidt. Tr. into German. Ed. Bombay with Jayamangala 
commentary, Translated into English in 1883, and recently by K. Rangasami 
Iyengar (Lahore). See also CC, 215, 256. On Kalidrisa’s quotation from VStsyayana, 
see Peter-iOn, JBBAS, XVIII, 1 10 and Mujumdar, 71, XLYII, 195. 
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1066. Dattaka, 1 the son of a Brahmin of Mathura, was born at 
Pataliputra. Having lost his mother while yet an infant his father gave 
away the boy to a Brahmin woman and so he was known as Dattaka. 
He wanted to study the ways of the world and thinking that the best 
means was a resort to the homes of dancing woman, got into their 
company and soon learnt their artful devices to a high degree so 
that he was requested by them to compose a work on the principles 
of Kamasastra relating to their profession. So says Vatsyayana in his 
Kamasu^ras 9 and the commentary of Jayamangala gives the tradition. 

The work, Dnttnka-su^ras, is not available, except two aphorisms 
quoted by Syamilaka and Isvaradatta” in their plays and there is a 
parody of it by a character in Sudraka's Padmaprabbrtaka that it began 
with the letter 



Madhavavarman II, the king of the Ganga dynasty, wrote a vjtti on 
Dattaka-sutras. He was the 5th ancestor of Durvinita and lived 
probably about 380 A.D. 8 A fragment of the vptti which is in verse 
embraces two padas only, dealing with rakta and virakta Vesyas and 
Sayanopacara. 6 It is doubted if this is a summary of Dajitaka’s 
original Tan^ra ; for the first verse runs thus : 

rnwrsmrpq wft II 

1. Is he identical with Di.q£ ? Their probable U i3B are the same. 

2 . ct«* qs 1 irr°reRi I 

— KSincisutra, I. 

a, „ fiMtfiiq—qiftqfl avre *fcr q?qi jqfor I 

g$TFF%b II— Dhurlavila$amvcid<u 

sqftqqt ?£rq?rsrrn spnfpto* 

Wc( I l argurq; m srqfRrr n 

PfitfatacUtaka. 

l ^qrw°i qpq£r aifq I 

q ^raicl j?ipr n— F^mavabiirtau. 

5. Seo para 4a st/jra EC, IX, 7 aud N^j. DB. 68. %: q^: ^Iff- 

0. TC. IV. 17S5. Here are some vei ■ : 

q^cR 5ffra pfr ftqfrrq; l 

f CB rr q II 

ftsrq rRqreqrff l 

qrqff'q asraqsi ftqqq q>r%q fn*r II 
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1067. Kucimaralantra is not fully extant. A few sections in 
the Aupanisadam (medicine) chapter have been traced and published. 
It is avowedly a narration of Kucimara’s practices and his greatness has 
brought this work into repute, enough to call it an Upani^ad. Thus 
is begins :— 


* * * c m OTi II 

ara g*r ll 

fddld dFdr^^fdmdg I 
? Tddi dRdld gd: I 

t$°T ^ %d I 

drd^dF^Td ^fKdr^ddd d* II 

Even in its present form, the work is very old and can be assigned 
to a date earlier than the 10th century A. T>.* 

1068. Vatsyayana. Tradition accords to Vatsyayana the repute of 
a Muni or Mabarsi. lb's proper name was Mailanaga of the Vatsyayana 
family but his identity with Paksilaswamin, the author of Nyayabhasya, 
is not ( substantitated. Obviously he flourished in the age when the 
sutra form of liter,iture was in vogue. Ilis exact date is as usual a 
chronological speculatton, but the uncertainty is a matter of relativity, 
Vatsyayana instances the killing of his queen Malayavatl by Kunjala 
SVitakarrii Satavahana. * 2 3 * * * * 8 Kuntala Sat ikarni or Swati Karna was the 
13th Andhra king, and son of Mrgendra SwatikarMa and according 
to Majsyapurana and Kaiiyugarajavrtiinta he ruled in Kali 2487- 
2481, that is 13. C. 015-607. 8 Ibis date is of orthodox acceptance. 
Leaving an appreciable interval for the act of that king to become a 
story of notoriety and being instanced in literature, we may safely 
assign Vatsyayana to the 4th or 3rd century B.C. 

1. muted Lahore ; DC, VIII. 2915. app. 7903. {Kvcimarasamhitu). 

2 See Introduction, about Kings of Mngadka 

3 l n - vii - Tho 

uso of perfect feme shows that tho story was already considered traditional. 

But V. Smith places I'uriUaecna (for variations of this name, seo T. S. Narayana 
Sasttri, c.. 99 whore ho gives him the date 185-464 B. 0.) in 59 A.D, from which 

K. G. Sam.ara Iyer (JMy t VIII, 291) deduces thedato 45 13. 0. for KUn|a}a Satakarni 

aud rolyin an Uio quotation f LankSvat Smeii pus in the Nyayasupas he takes us 

through a labarynth of cross-iclereucefl to Aj.agohha and Nagarjuna and concludes 
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_ amasutra* is a valuable treatise on sociology and eugenics. 9 
ho work, says H. C. Chakladar, [JBOItS, V, part ii) “ furnishes a 
beautiful picture of tlie Indian home, its interior and surroundings. 
It delineates the life and conduct of a devoted Indian wife, the mistress 
°t the household and the controller of her husband’s purse. It 
describes the daily life of a young man of fashion, his many-sided 
culture and refinement, his courtships and peccadillos, the sports and. 
pastimes he revelled in, the parties and clubs he associated with. 
The wanton wiles of gay Lotharios and merry maidens, the abuses' 
and intrigues prevailing among high officials and princes and the 
evils piactised in their crowded harems, are described at great length 
and often with local details for the various provinces of India. The 
Kamasutra shows, moreover, that, as in the Athens of Pericles, the 
etaerae skilled in the arts, the artists, the actress and the danceuse, 
occupied a no very mean or insignificant position in society. The 
QQv t us thr ows light on I ndian life from various sides.” 

by”K3HrlVc; 1 C ?! l , CSLd m ^ A ^ > ‘ Vli JsyS/aua was regarded as a divino or a Rsi 
by Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, this date subverts all imagination. 

who fin ■ .i° s k° wa the book, as we have it mow, was known to Bhavabhuti, 

to "t • Q r- 1S ^ ceu( ^ blio seventh century, and that ho inakes constant reference 
th 1 T <ilatimadhava, There is a statement to that effect at the beginning of 
° * b °* Ut °* wb * cb ,;5a8 beeu hitherto missed. I refer to the phrase 

, ilU c iaty amayoj i takamasufcrwpji, ’ which occurs in the enumeration by the actor of 
o qualities the audience expect to find in tho play about to be represented before 
Jar 3 iK J ‘ lgaadhara SC0:1 U0 rdoronco fc0 a book here, and Bhaudarkar, differing from 
^ rana ^ a ^ s » ‘ s bold or adventurous deed, intended to assist the progress of 
too p introduced the thrond of love ).” bhavabhuti doubfkss means this 

WL t UL W0L ^ S ^ n °d u l° a reference to this book of which he makes great use. 
qj 3 f ? maUdaki slyly 3U£p;csts * wbile Professing to put aide, tho talc of how 
in a i and others followed tho dictates of their own hearts in love, he is following 
^ynyana. When she tells Avalokiia that the one auspicious omen of a happy 
marriage is that bride and bridegroom should love one another, and quotes the old 
, f t the happy husband is he who marries tho girl who has bound to her bis 

Heart and his oye. she is quoting Vafsyawma, and so in many other parts of tho play, 
b^ 0 ] 0 10 mos k conspicuous passages is in his seventh aok where Buddbarakshita 

bet P rft I r ^ h) quote the Sanskrit phrase, “ Kusuma; idharmano hi 
6 1 ll |t fcU u oiaropakranuh’ * —“ For women are like flowers, and should be approached 
refers^ TJiiddliara^shUa is quoting our book (p. 199), and the whole of tho context 
' _ miUec which Vatsyayana treats of at great length, and which is v. or woven 

1 Ed 0 ' >* ^ Mala «“^hava." PR, II. ,37 

r-J ‘ an <5 Bombay, For an excellent exposition in Telugu, sco VatsyH- 

jtrua s watna-jutn rp r> ^ , . , r , 

2 ^ J . P, Adiuarayaua Sastri, Madras 

KanmutrV Tf t^° rate essay on the work, see Ilan uandra Chvkladar*s Studies *tt 
Samaddar jp Gntt .y a V a ' ia * <:&loutU, See Fc:erson JBKAS, (1891), 109; J. N 
ranBlatic;! riii IcIwZ p/Zfuj/ias/dra, I A, LI XT. 140. There is another Eoglisbi 
r u ^i6Ued by Brijmohan & Co., Amritsar. 
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Besides Bhoja’s Syngaraprakasa, which is practically an elaboration 
of portions of Kamasutras, there are commentaries on it by Yasodhara 
Bhaskara Nt'simha, Virabhadradeva, Malladeva* and one anonymous.* 


1069. Yasodhara’s gloss, Jayamangala, 8 is attributed by some 
scholars to Sankararya or Sankaracarya, 4 because other commentaries 
of the name of Jayamangala, such as on Canakya’s Artkasastra, Karaan- 
daki’s Nitisastra, Bhatlikavya, Isvara’s Sankhyasaptasati etc,, are said to 
be of the latter’s authorship and Yasodhara alias Indraprabha is in that 
case only a scribe. 6 It is not possible to say who that Sankara was, 
except that this gloss is later than Kokkoka and cannot be earlier than 
the 13th century A.D. The great Sankara himself is said to have 
written a Bhnsya on Kamasutras. 


10/ 0. Virabhadradeva was the son of Ramacandra and a 
king of Veghela dynasty of the line of Salivahana. His Kandarpa- 
cudamani 6 is a running commentary in verse and gives the dale of its 
composition as Sam. 1633 (1577 A.D.).’ Bhaskara Nrsjmha lived at 
Benares and composed his work at the instance of one Vrajlall in 
1788 A.D. 

1071. i lieie is a tradition that Sankara wrote Manasijasufjras and 
Jvotirfsvara says that he had seen Manmatbatantra of Isvara. 


t. CC, T. 93; Bilc f 535. 

2. PR, IV. 25. 

3. See TG y V. 6333. 

4. Sro Weber, 1L, 2G7 Dote. 

5. The colophon to the gloss reads thus : 

“ It is not possible to make out the real meaning of the underlined words and they 
certainly cannot mean that YaMbara brought the Surras and Bb§§ya together because 
they ar,. adjectival to Jika, aud Tika ciiuuot be a oombination of sutras and BhSsya 
Peterson says “ The author gives bis nam i as Yasodhara but states that he wrote this 
expianaion of the Suit - which V§fc>yayana collected after he had retired from the 
world in grief at the los- of n beloved wife, and had, under the name of Indranala 
entered the ascetic We.” (PR, II. 67). 

G. SKOy (54 ; TR, II. 06; P. iC. Co 1 Ratification of Yirabhanu (COJ IL 
254 where geneology is given). ' * 

iyfr tp: || 

7. DO, nil. 5)931 . 
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Rantideva’s Yogadhikarika also deals with medicines, 1 for instance 




Nagarjuna or Siildha Nagarjuna" is said to have composed Vasika- 
ranatantra. 8 It is net now available. There is Nagarjumyayogasataka 
by Dhruvapala. 4 


Ksemendra's Vafisyayanasu^rasara is quoted in his Aucitynvicara- 
carca (39). 


1072. Padmasri or Padmasrignana was a Buddhist monk. He 
mentions Kuttmmata and is quoted in Sarngadbarapaddhati, and he 
must have therefore lived about 1000 A. D. In his Nagarasarvasva 
in 18 parts, he sums up with fine illustrations in flowing poetry all that 
is needed for a man of aesthetic and amorous tastes. Besides descri¬ 
bing the means of adoring one’s person and residence, it embraces all 
stages of love from wooing to conception, with instructions on charms 
and medicines. 

There are two commentaries on it by Tanusukharama 8 (the editor) 
and by Jagajjyotirmalla (1617-1633 A.IT). Nngaridasa wrote Nagara- 
samuccaya.® 

1073. Kalyanamala wrote his Anangaranga* to please a 
Mohammadan ruler of Oudb, Ladakhan Lodi, son of Ahmedkhan, In 
ten chapters it describes the sensual qualities of differ ?nt clauses of 
women and purports to be a compendium of writings on the subject. 
He also wrote Suloraatcarit •, a Sanskrit version of the story of 
Solomon, son of David, in the old Testament® 


1. CG, I. 493. He is mentioned in STtiratnakara [Oaf. 101). 

2. See Id, IV. 141 ; X. 67 ; XV, 352 ; XVI. 169. 

3. CC, I. 263 ; III. 61. 

4. Opp. 998; XI. 1090 ; Oudh , XII. 26. 

6. Ed. by himself, Bombay with a valuable introduction. 

6. Printed, Bombay. 

7. Ed. Lahore. DC, YIll, 2911. Here is a verto for instance: 

iTfr rq^eft I 

gsfrsrr Tinwr iffjpmr q(M ||, 

8. DC, XXI, 81DQ. 
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2^ 1074. Kokkoka was the son of Tejoka and grandson of Pari- 
bhadra. His Ratirahasyam in 10 chapters was composed for the 
delectation of one Vainyadatta and is an elegent and lucid summary of 
Kamasutras. It is quoted by Kumbhakarna and by Nayacandra and 
was probably composed in the 12th century A.D, 

There are commentaries on Ratirahasya 1 by Kandnatha, 9 Avanca 
Raraacandra, 8 and Kaviprabhu 4 Harihara’s SrHgararasabandhapra. 
dfpfka is also a commentary. 5 


... wmmti: 

«r§*Kr: qfeafai I 


The colophon reads: ?R ^TfaCTr%flr%§T55R$(#raRi:i%d I 


Kamasastrain is a compilation of verses on erotics with pictorial 
representations, one in each sheet; but the verses appear to be from 
Ratirahasya, which as preserved in Tanjore has readings different 
from the published edition. 7 

1075. Harihara, son of Ramavidvat, bore the title Sahajasara- 
svatacandra.^ He also wrote Ratirahasya or Spngarabhedapadipika 8 or 
Srngaradlpika in which chapter IV deals with mantras, yantras and 
medicines. It is said that he was a Telugu poet and wrote B^agavafca 
about 1450 A.D.® But if Vidyadhara’s mention of a poet Harihara and 
ho worK Lindvalankara, as having received immense weath from a king 
Arjuna means this H arihara and if King Arjuna is king Arjunavarman 

1. Tanj. XVI. 7355. ~~ " 

2. Ed. Benares. DC, VIII. 2957 ; Tanj. XXII. 7357. 

3. DC, VIII. 2955. This was translated into Telugu aud Tamil long a*o 

4. Tanj, XVI. 7358. 8 

5. Tanj , XVI, 7359. 

6. Tanj/XV, 736G. 

7. Ibid, 7355. 



T See Viresnlingara's Poets Part. III. 
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century 


[alva, he must have lived in the beginning of the 13th 
A.D. 1 * Harihara, son of Candra, wrote Ratidarpapa. 3 

1076. Ananta’s Kamasamuha is a fine description of all factors 
of love. It begins with a description of the seasons and embraces the 
classification of women and stages and progress of love. It was com¬ 
posed. in 1457 A.D. but seeing that some verses in it are quoted in 
Subhasitavali under other authors, this work may have been a com- 
plilation. 3 


107/. hnraadi Praudhadevaraya’a Ratirafnapradipika is 
an elaborate and interesting treatise on sexual pleasures, external and 
internal. In seven chapters and in easy verse it initiates lovers into 
fashions of enjoyment and shows that the passions of amour can re- 
ceive appreciation. He was King of Vijianagar (1422-48 A.D.) 4 5 6 

Sri Sasaii Vlraparadhya lived at the end of the 15th century A.D 
He wrote Pancaratna and says: 

sqsrar'TRqifTt n 

Revanaradhya wrote a commentary on it. 

1078. Kavisekhara Jyotirisvnra’s Pancasayaka deals in four 
parts with classes of women, species of enjoyment, mantras and aphro- 
dasiacs.® He says 


qq q.tftij qsddR'Tftpi qrr%qrq; n 

1079. King Shahaji of Panjore (1684-1710 A.D.) wrote Srngara- 
manjari, embracing poetics and erotics. 9 


rro l \. r! ? J j 3 - 23 ^ “ Thcr ° are poets of tho D8mo Harihara (CC, 1. 
6G.-3), ( 1 ) quoted m I adyaswh (ti) commentator as Bhattikavya and Auargaraebava 
and Amarus.itaka (ill) the anthologist (iv) authors of CifrabhanukSvya, and JSuaki- 
manikyastava, (vi) Prabhavatiparinayanataka (vii) Hydayaduta KSvya Thera is a 
poet Harihara^eva in Sarngadharapaddhaji (p. 98) where he praises a poet Sudarsana ” 

-d. l o, ill, 4140. 

3. G Bed.. 218 note ; PR, III. 22, 366. 

( , 4 - Ed - ^sore by K. Rangaswami Iyengar, with Knglish translation, but his 
attribution of the work to Doddadovara-ya Wodayar of Mysore is incorrect 

5. Printed, Bombay. 8ee para 685 supra. BR1 (1925) 15 ; TC III dOi'i 

6. Tanj, XVI. 7865. 
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J 080. Minanatha wrote Smaradlpika or Ratiratnapradipika. He 
describes the plan of his work thus : l 


I 

sra;r%: li 


Srinathabuatta wrote a treatise in 1(3 chapters on erotic sorcery, 
as expounded in the Tantras. 9 There is a Kama^antra in 14 parts of 
unknown authorship. 3 

1081. Rasikaranjanam of Vaidyanafcha and Rasikabodhinl of his 
father Kamarajadlksita 4 and Srngaratilakam of Kalidasa are small poetic 
descriptions of amorous sentiments.® 

1082. Rasacandrika of Visvesvara® describes heroes and heroines. 
Vitavrtta describes the relations between harlots and their lovers and 
was probably composed by Saumada^in. 7 Madhava’s Jadavytta gives a 
humorous account of fools as dupes of dancing woman. 8 Dhurtanandam 
in 4 parts is an attractive account of the rakish ways of the man of the 
town. 9 


Citradhara’s Srngarasara in 7 Paddhatis deals with the origin, 

1 . CO, X. 745, 455. Ho is quoted by Manobarasarman, Oxf, 352 ; PE, II 190 
2 Ultra's Noiics , No. 991, 10, IV. 921; BE1, (1925) 15. Ed. Bombay. 

3. OML, No. 14930 ? 

4. DC, XX. 8009. 

^ Sec S.K, De. SP, I. 320 and foe quotations see NSgarasasva (Ed Bombay. 
For instance: 

Rot wdsPsifrwtPrejr vfc 

Tli 3 is based on ChandogyapttU : §ad (V. 8 .) 

tFSjfRr t'a'r n 

6 . TG, H. 18. 

7. The first verso of the work is quoted as Saumadatjm's iu Vallabhadeva’s 
Subhasifavali. But a oominentary oo JadavrHam ascribes the work to Bhartrhari’s 
(Manuscript in Or. Ms. Library in Madras), 

8 . Trav. 74. 

9. PC, HI. 3981. Trav. 74. 
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emotions, progress and consummation of love and incidentally with 
music and dancing. 1 11 

Smaradipika 9 is a short piece of 157 verses and embraces all the 
topics of erotics. In tbe colophon of one ol the manuscripts it is 
attributed to Muladeva, but the third verse indicates that the author 
was Rudra. Ratimanjarl of Jayadeva is a small piece on women and 
copulation. 3 Kamaprabhj-taka by Kesava is an introductory treatise 
on erotics and shows fine poetry, 4 So is Kamanavda in 5 patalas of 
Varadaraja, son of Jsvaradhvarin. 8 

Anangadipika (in prose), n Ratisara,* Raticandrika, 8 and Srngara- 
ku^uhala of Kautukadeva, 0 and Trtiyapurusarthasadhakasarani, 30 and 
Prariayacin^a deal with amorous sentiments and dalliance. Bandhodaya 
is a collection of pictures very artistically drawn upon palm leaves 
illustrating various postures of copulation and accompanied by the 
verse describing the bandhas. 51 Srngarakanduka or Jarapancasat 
describes in two parts some amorous situations as between Kr^na and 
Gopis. 19 


Vesyanganfikalpadruma relates to courtesans. 33 Raghupatirahasya- 
dipika stops with Sambhogaprakarana. 34 

1083. Miscellaneous. Karaasara of Karnadeva, 15 Ratisara of 
King Madhavadeva, 16 Raticandrika. 17 

1. DC, XX. 8016. 10. I, 364. 

2. PR. II. No. 113. Tanj, XVI. 7363. 

3. Ed. Bombay and elsewhere, 

4. PC, III. 3897. 

5. PC, III. 8898. 

6. Bik . 531. 

7. CBK } 531*3. 

8. DC, VIII. 3894. 

9. PC, IV. 5001. 

10. OUL No. 3/649, 

11. Ibid. Ms. No. 4/574. Sambhogadbyayam (Mys. 307). K5makalpal >t!i of 
Sad a siva is a similar work on postures of copulation without pictures. The latter 
manuscript is available with Mr, Bamakrishua Kavi, Martens, 

12. PC 11,1400. There is a commentary on it by Venkafcaragbava of Srisaila 
family. 

gl3. Opp. 6220. 

14. Myar , II. 37. 

15. PB, HI. 22, 366. 

16. Mj/s. 307. 

17. PC, HI. 3899. 
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(Kamaratna, Rasikasarvasva, Kamaprakasa, Nagaravallabka and 
Manmathasamhita. 1 


Madanamaharnava of Manclhata, 1 3 Kamaprabodha of Anupasimha, 9 
Sadarpakandarpa by Bhavananda Thakkura 8 Mafanasanjivinl, 4 5 6 Ananga- 
tilaka/ Anangadipika, 8 Anangasekhara, 7 Strivilasa of Devesvara Upadh- 
yaya,° Ratimtimukula of Ksemakara Sastrin, 9 and Kavicintamani. 10 II. 

I. Mentioned in Preface to Edn. of Ratiraknsya. 

‘2, BB1 } 1925), 76. There is one Madanarnava, Bile, 533, 

3. Bik. 531 

4. CASB, 211. 

5. Opp, II. 2738. 

6. Opp, 6518, G556. 

7. Bik. 531. 

8. Opp, 5482. 

9. (1925), 76. 

10. Printed, Bombay. 

II. TO, II. 1363 ; jDC, VIII, tfo. 3894, 
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Chandoviciti 

(Metrics) 

1084. Chandas-sa&tra or Chandoviciti, as it has been some¬ 
times called, is the science of metrics, prosody. It is a Vedanga, a 
subject of study necessary for the proper understanding of the hymns. 
The earliest Sanskrit literature, Rg-veda, is in suktas or hymns, that is, 
in verse. 1 2 The seers (R§is) that sang those verses must have been 
guided by specific canons for metrical expression, for music, that is 
evident in the chanting of the hymns contained in Sama Veda, must 
originate an array of letters yielding sounds conducive to the harmony 
of the ear. ‘ In the Brahmanas the oddest tricks are played with them 
and their harmony is in some mystical fashion brought into connection 
with the harmony of the world, in fact, stated to be its fundamental 
cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were too much charmed 
by their rhythims not to be led into these and similar symftolisings.” 
The metrical content of the Rigveda has shown that each period 
except the * normal ’ period, was inventive. The bards were occupied 
in constructing fresh metrical schemes, as well as in producing verse 
following established models. They frequently compare their craft to 
the highest kind of workmanship known to them, that is displayed in 
the construction of a war-chariot; and they show confidence that a 
‘ new ’ song will be more pleasing to the gods than one which is old 
fashioned;” 

Principles of versification and inquiries into the nature of metres, 
that is, the beginning of the science of metrics are found in Nidana- 
Sutra of Samaveda, Sankhyayana Srautasutra (vii. 2), and in Rk Pratfsa- 
khya and Katyayana Anukramani which almost follows it, while in the 
later hymns of Rk Samhita some metres are named. 1 

The antiquity of the Vedic metres goes far beyond conceivable 
history; It dates back probably to the days when the Indo-Aryans, as, 
ethnologists may say, were still unseparated or just separated from thoir 
Persian brethren.® 

1. Maodonell, SL, 54 j Weber, |IL, 225 and Weber, die MctriJc dcs Inder , 
Berlin ; Brown, Prosody, 17. 

1. See Weber, ISt, VIII. I ; II. Jacobi, ZDUG, XXXVIII. S90; XL, 330. 

2, Arnold, Vcdic Metre (Cambridge), 19, 
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“ The comparison of (he earlier parts of the Avesta indicates that 
the first Vedic poets were not far from the period when verse was mea¬ 
sured solely by the number of syllables, without any regard to their 
quantity. The quantity of initial and final syllables is always in¬ 
different in the Rigveda, and this feature is inherited from the earlier 
period of purely syllable measurement. But in all other parts of the 
verse we find rhythmical tendencies, which determine with varying 
regularity the quantity required in each position.” Thus concludes 
Arnold : As works of mechanical art the metres of the Rigveda stand 
high above those of modern Europe in variety of motive and in flexi¬ 
bility ol form. 1 hey seem indeed to bear the same relation to them ns 
the rich harmonies of classical music to the simple melodies of the 
peasant. And in proportion as modern students come to appreciate 
the skill displayed by the Vedic poets, they will be glad to abandon 
the easy but untenable theory that the variety of form employed by 
them is due to chance, or the purely personal bias of individuals • and 
to recognize instead that we find all the signs of a genuine historical 
development, that is, of united efforts in which a whole society of man 
have taken part, creating an inheritance which had passed through the 
generations from father to son, and holding up an ideal which has led 
each in his turn to seek rather to enrich his successors than to grasp 
bis own immediate enjoyment. If this was so, when the Vedic bards 

also are to be counted amongst ‘ great men.such as sought out 

musical tunes and set forth verses in writng.’ 

1085. The following extracts from Arnold’s Vede Metre (6-15) 
are instructive : 


The units of Vedic metre aro the * verse the ‘ stanza ’ and the ‘ hymn.’ 

A verse consists most commonly either of eight syllables, when we distinguish it 
as a dimeter verso : or of eleven or twelve syllables, both of which varieties aro included 
under the name trimeter verse. 


* * * * 

The most typical f ;rma of the stanza are : 

(i) the Auustubh, which consisfcs.of four dimeter verse?, and 

(ii) the Tristtibht which consist? of four trimeter verses, each of eleven syllables. 
Four trimeter verses, each of twelve syllables, form a Jagati stanza. 

Stanzas may contain more or fewer verses than four. Thus the Gayatri consists 
of three dimeter verses, the Pankti of five, the MahayarMi of six : whilst three Tri * 
stnbh verses form the metre known as Viraj aud two decasyllabic vertes that known as 
Dvipada Viraj, 

Sb,r.z u> may also consist of combinations of dimeter and trimeter verses, the latter 
then usually of tw elve syllables : all meters of this type we group as lyrio metres. 
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metres may also include verses of four syllable s* aud even of sixteen, but these 
are comparative ly rare. Tho most important lyric meters are Usnih (8. 8. 12. or 
8. 8. 8. 4.), Kcikubh (8. 12 8.), Brhati (8. 8. 12. 8.), Satobhati (12. 8. 12. 8 ) and 
Atyasti (12. 12. 8. 8. 8. 12. 8.). 


A hymn may contain any number of stanzas, but usually it consists of cot less 
than three or more than fifteen Etanzas, generally uniform in character, except in the 
case of strophio and 1 mixed lyric ' bymns. It is also not uncommon for the last 
stanza of a hymn to contain one or even two additional verses. 

Whero the number of stanzas in a hynm is very large, or the metre suddenly 
changes, it b;comes probable that wo have a composite hymn, that is, two or more 
bymns combined in the Samkita text. 

* * * * 

In all metres in the Rigvcda the quantities of the first and last syllables of each 
voise are different, and (with some exeeptions) each verse is independent in structure. 

In almost all metres a general iambic rhythm may be noticed in the sense that the 
eveu syllables, namely the second, fourth, and so on are more often long than short. 

* * * * 

In all metres the rhythm of the latter part of the verse is much more rigidly de¬ 
fined thau that of the earlier port. 

* * * * 

In the caily part of the \orso there is a general preference for long syllable, in tho 
latter of the verso or short syllables. These preferences modify considerably the general 
iambic rhythm prevailing in both parts. 


* * * * 

Trimeter verse may be analysed in two ways : 

(i) into two parts, as separated by the ctesura, which legularly follows cither 

the fourth or the fifth syllable ; or 

(ii) into three numbers, namely (a) the opening, which consists of the fust four 

syllables : (6) the break, consisting of the fifth, sixth, and sevonth t>ylH- 
blus : and (c) the cadence which includes tho remaining syllables, begin¬ 
ning with tho e ; ghth. 

In the case of Tmtubk verse, the two parts Consist cither of four and seven sylla¬ 
bles, or of five and six syllables each, according as the cie.mra is early (that* is, after the 
fourth 8yllabio) or late (that is, after tho filth syllabi:!. If the caesura is early, wo 
have a short first part aud a long second part : if late, we have a long first put and a 
short second part. 

In the case of Jagati. verse, tho second part is in each oasc Ion or by one syllable. 

In all cases the second part regularly begins with two short: syllables. 


qisP’T ftsw? li 


Anustubh : 
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'^r«T 

aFir mv f%%q q 

cRPl3pfr4 
«qf i&?q 4mr? 
faqt % q: II 



| 


Normal Triglubh: 

Jm smmrq: 

q^r qqrfclq: sqmq; I 

fq trerc&rcsRtmfffr II 

Normal Jagatl: 

sraqr ami q?q 
Ttqtqq iqqrraq^qq I 
qqmqr <jqq*q*q 

qqqf qqi-qr II 

The following passage from Mahabhasya is instructive : 

T4r ^m*TTs r -gqgsqq #%fo%qtqi qq qq faftcRqi^ I q^R^crqptRnfy 
^ife qrq?qqi%s^qq ftci snmrq I nr^f#qq3^ s f^r4f^ra| s 5iiic(h?ffrrfq 
m 4^im l qgfqqm s?fr qrqm I frmsRr =q#^it|rsn%r^%re^ I 
sigsqrqqrsqqqsqr; I sraprcrft ?*qq I 

fagstftWSFW StTftm^qfcI I cm qqqqqqrfqqimr qR^IRrqq-T.^tqq 
| ff, q 4r f qt 3lfq^qi6fV#f[^raqriiqq qqq qraqfiT qr^ITTfcT 
qr mi qsf^ii qi qqft qqrmqq qiq'iqiq; qqfq I qmmqrfq 4%qq f^nfqtrt «rqq| 
crcqraS^qrq mm qq^qq i 

By the time of the composition of Upanisads we find the anustubh 
metre settling down to a definite' form, almost approaching the epic 
iloka. Even in Rgveda, we have that variety : 

qrgrm swqiq; foqt% tm §q«w I 
%qt fqq^r qr%q qs^q faqm? n 

The tradition that the sloka metre became manifest in the uncons¬ 
cious eiTusion of Valnriki's grief caused by the sight of killing of 
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KauncI is but an indication that Valmiki, called thereby Adikavi , 
the first of the authors of classical Sanskrit poetry. 



was 


1086. “ The poetry of the epic is composed in metres, chandas 

of three sorts. The first is measured by syllables, the second by morce, 
the third by groups of morse. These rhythms ran the one into the other 
in the following course. The early free syllabic rhythm tended to 
assume a form where the syllables were differentiated as light or heavy 
at fixed places in the verse. Then the fixed syllabic rhythm was 
lightened by the resolution of specific heavy syllables, the beginning of 
mora-measurement. The resolution then became general and the 
number of morse, not the number of syllables, was reckoned. Finally, 
the morae tended to arrange themselves in groups and eventually be¬ 
came fixed in a wellnigh unchangeable form. Pari of this develop¬ 
ment was reached before the epic began, but there were other parts, 
as will appear, still in process of completion, Neither of the chief 
metres in the early epic was quite reduced to the later stereotyped 
form. The stanza-furm, too, of certain metres was still inchoate. 


The mass of the great epic (about ninety-five per cent) is written 
in one of the two current forms of free syllabic rhythm ; about five per 
cent in another form of the same class ; and only two-tenths of a per 
cent in any other metre.” 1 2 * 

1087. “ After the composition of Ramayana, and since that time 
prosodial genius has been very active and the variety of metres that had 
come into vogue was such that Bharata treated the subject Chandoviciti 
in chapters 14 and 15 of Natyasastra. Bharata defines the tunes of a 
metre in quantities laghu or guru fort fixed places. 8 Kohala has a 
section on prosody. According to Bharata and Kohala, whose main 
sphere was histrionics, the rhythm of the metre must appear to be a 
spontaneous effusion of the thoughts and sentiments of the actor on 
the scene.” 

1088. Metric Varieties are based on mere number of syllables, 
admixture of long and short measures, or number of morae (mairas) : 


Sloka is free syllabic, a stanza of four pddas (feet), in two verses 
(hemislichs) of 16 syllables restricted to guru and laghu syllablces in 
some fixed places. This is the definition :— 

X. Hopkin’s, Great Epic, Oh IV. 

2. Rogaaud. La nelrique de Bharata, AMG, 2, Pans. 

114 
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<?s #re*r II 

Aksarachandas is fixed syllabic and this is varnavrtta, e. g., 
Rathoddhati, Praharsitu, Rucira. Matracchandas counts by inorae 
such as Puspitngra, Aupaccbandasika, Aparavaktra and Vai^allya. 

Ganacchandas has morae in groups : 

“ Arva, Aryagiti, Upagiti, stanzas of two verses, each verses, each 
verse containing eight groups of morae, the group of four morae each, 
but with the restriction that amphibrachs are prohibited in the odd 
groups, but may make any even group and must make the sixth group, 
unless indeed this sixth group be represented (in the second hemistich) 
by only one mora or four breves ; and that the eighth group may be 
represented by only two morae. The metre is called aryagiti when 
the eighth foot has four morae ; upagiti, when the sixth foot iregularly 
has but one mora in each hemistich.” 

1089. Among earliest writers on Laukika or classical chandas, are 
KrauStuki, Jandin, Yaska, Kasyapa, Saitava, Rata and Mandavya and 
these are mentioned by Pingala. Abhinavagupta quotes from Ka$ya- 
yana, Bhatta Sankara and Jayadeva. 

Wffi $rar#r— 

‘ #CST WW | 

5rpf$<ster ^ I’ 

w wfTORterrf&rr flfsrfk JmfWfTnmq | 

“ This Bhatta Sankara seems to be a Saivacarya like Abhinava. 
A fjaiva called Sankarakantha is known to us as the father of Ratna- 
kantha, the author of Aufrecht mentions two more 

9 \ 

Sankaras, one, son of Ratnakara and commentator on and 

another writer on prosody called who wrote a work on 

metrics called ’ Bhatfa Sankara quoted by Abhinava is 

piobably a commentator on Chandoviciti. 

1090. Jayadeva wrote a Chandassastra in the form of apho¬ 
risms. He is quoted a3 a master on metrics and music by Abhinava¬ 
gupta in his Abhinavabhafati 1 and he must have therefore lived in the 

i. snfaf \ 

M He is twice mentioned as a writer on Prosody byNami65rlhumhi8Tikao.it 
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centuries of the Christian era, unless we take him to the 2nd of 
3rd century B.C. when the sutra style was in vogue. There is a com¬ 
mentary by Harsata son of Bhatta Mukula who lived about 900 A.D. * 1 2 


1091. Pingala’s Sutras 3 do contain a section on vedic metres, 
and many that are now obsolete, but they were meant only as a 
treatise on classical prosody. Pingala’s treatment is similar to that of 
Agni Purana (Chap 328-34). Pingala invented a code of mnemonics 
which has become so popular that the systems of Bharata or of the 
later Janasraya have not been adopted by writers on prosody. Pingala 
uses eight ganas of three syllables T, TT 9 cT, and long and 

short sound measures guru and laghu (*T and <£). The formula is 


J here are commentaries on Pingalasutras by Halayudha, 8 Srlharsa- 
6arman, son of Makaradhvaja, 4 5 6 Vanlnatha, 8 LakShminatha son of 
Ramayabhatta,® Yadavaprakasa, 7 and Damodara.® 

Narayana’s Vrttoktiratna 9 and Candrasekhara’s Vjttamauktika 10 
are almost Pingala’s paraphrases and the latter is in 6 Prakasas called 
by its author Vartika of Pingalasutras. 


1092. Janasrayi Chandoviciti 11 begins with a reference to 
king Janasraya, and his sacrifices. 

Rudrata. [CC, [. 199. Namisadhu, I. 18. The manuscript is dated sam. 1190 
(1184 A. D.)] Narayana Bhatta in his commentary on the Vrttaratnnkara quotes 
Jayadeva and his definition of the Upacitra metre, Jayadeva is twice quoted in 
Ramacandra Budhendra’s commentary, Pancika, on the VrtfcaratnSkara.” 

1. BR1, No. 72 of 1872-3. See P. K. Gode in Poona Orientalist , I. 33. 

2. Ed. by Weber, ISt. VIII and with the commentary of Halayudha, J3ibl, lnd, t 
Calcutta by Visvanafchasastri and in Kavyamala, Bombay. 

On the supposed identify of Pingala and Pa{aojuli, See ISt , VIII, 158. Pingala’s 
name occurs iu Mahabh3sya. 

3. Printed, Calcutta. 

4. CSC t (i 90l},5. 

5. Mitra , X, composed in 1G00 A.D. 

6. Tan 7 . IX. 3928 

7. Adyar } II. 39. 

8. Itid, 

9. 10, II. 308. There are Piakrja Pingalasutras with commentary by Ravikara 
and Vtfvamitha son of Vidyanivasa (ibid. 309). 

10. Ibid . 313 ; Adyar , IT. 39. 

11, Sec M. R. Kavi’s Edn, in part in Journal Tirumol 1 % Sri Venhatcsvara , 
Madras (uow defunct) with a valuable Introduction. 
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h 3Rr«re ?ft mi q^ra ffR ar§ i%g; I 

ww^aWi gpmftfa fact! ffarcra^r swfa *fa II 


If Janasraya is identical with king Madhavavarraan II of Vfenu- 
kundin dynasty who bore that title, he would have flourished between 
580 and 615 A.D.* 

Janasraya’s quotations from various ancient writers are of historical 
value. Among these traced, are Bharata, Vararuci’s Ubhayabhisarika, 
Sudraka’s Padmaprabhrtn, Kalidasa's poems, Asvaghosa’s poems, Sun- 
darapandya’s Nitidvisa§tika, Kumaradasa’s Janaluharana, Bharavi and 
Vikatanitamba. 3 These authors flourished before 6th century A.D, 
Apart from these quotations, there are compositions of the author, 
one of which a Dnndaka applying to God Kumara and king Janas¬ 
raya in double entendre is worth a repetition. 

fa# 5f[55R?rf?ci?:r%qfi3fRfci'TTOTli 

faqt i 

ftjrsafosrt I 

wsftt ’frs^r ?r<rrgfta ^ ^ ^ 

?T^r^5f: II 

1. Vijnuhunim dynasty ruled over the tract of the brain of the Krs? a and 
Godavari and perished by G50 A.D. end Kubja Vi§auvard h ana defeated them about 615 
A.D. 

2. " Bhoja quotes tho following verse as an example for Punarbku, a woman 
who marries a second husband. 

% fart 3 %r # 3 Rrr: i 

Pfs.FcT II 

(^wrmra) 

Here it means the expression of Vikatanifcamba. 

Namisadhu and Bhoja quote the following verse 

| 

t q wr m II 

(WR5fR:) 

And this verse is introduced by NamisSdhu in the following words 

“ m tefrcRPtr: qftwsfflhr ^ ’ 

which means the maid ridicules the vo^al clearncts of the husband of Vikatanitunba ” 
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1 Janasraya is in six chapters dealing with the conventional code 
created by the author, Visama, Sama and Ardhasama, vrttas, Jatis, in¬ 
cluding Vaitaliya and Arya and prastara. He charges Pingala with 
indifference to pause or caesura 

JanafSraylkara uses Gauds or quantities of 2, 3, 4 and 5 letters (a 
letter is counted by the presence of a single vowel irrespective of the 
number of consonantal sounds in conjunction with it). As the work 
and its code are new to the general reader gauas are explained below 
with some details in the form of a chart: 


MW isrfry 



Janasraya's suiras 
indicating the code of 
mnemonics. 


Gangaj (^ 3 ) 

NaJi/Y^irf) 

Chandra/ 

Namir (;rgr) 

Nunmas% (jjTOTJT) 
Krisangl ug (ysirffp?) 
Dbivara;! (^ 5 ^) 

Kiirute/ 

Tesrikva<5 (gy/ r g;^) 
VibhatU- (f^rfctf ) 

Sutava/ (fTRf^) 

Taratiai (<ftfc|<Q 
Nacharati</ 

Kamaliwy 

Lolamalfu/5 (^rrcWT^r^) 

Dhairyamastatet 

Rautimayuros/ 

Jay a m ara var a ?z erf) 


EXPLANATORY CHART. 


Significant 

letter 

(consonant). 

Significant 

vowel which 

represents 
the quantity. 

Prosodial 

symbols. 

Pingala’s code 
for the same 
quantity. 

Example, 


Nil 

OO 

^ (ga ga) 

| ~m\ 


... 

IO 

(la ga) 

to 


... 

Ul 

(ga la) 



... 

11 

(la la) 


* 


uou 

*T (w^-gana) 

: 

; groreft 



loo 

^(ys-gana) 

sRrnfr 

ST 

f 

OlO 

C(fa-gana) 

sfrTO : 1 


vj 

no 

ft (jw-gana) 

S^ : 

5T 

? 

OOl 

ft (Az-ga$a) 


-v 

T 

IOI 

3T (70-gaDa) 

faftlfcT 

X 

^TT 

oil 

ft (bha-gana) 


X 


III 

ft (/ztf-gapa) 


x 

Nil 

1111 

ft<$ (;ia la) 


X 

Nil 

mo 

ftft [na ga) 

^ftfeftr 

X 


oloo 

^ (ra ga) 

fiwfife 

? 


ololo 

’Cc5 I T (oa la ga) 


* 

aft 

olloo 

ftftft (bha ga ga) 

a«3°nw 

X 

Nil 

HIKI 1 

ftft (ma nci) 



Remarks 


The vowel indicative of 
the gana (quantity) is 
found in the first letter 
of the code word. 

3T in ta in laraii 
m in B in tfTcl^ 

^ in ^ in $ 

^ir in in oSte^Tl^f* 


Thus III is indicated by 3? 
and ^; 

Oil is by 3R and ^ 
lOl is by \ and f 

and so on. 



1. This was prepared by Jtf. R. Kavi and used in his introduction, l. c, 


IJ piAQQNVUO 
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The system works upon 18 symbols represented by the last 
indicative letters ; while eleven of them are also known by the initial 
vowel of the word. Thus for 11 out of 18, symbols are indicated by 
two letters each (a vowel as well as a consonant). For instance, m (^) 
and a ( 3 T) represent gana of three short vowelled-letters which accor¬ 
ding to Pingala is na-g ana '|| similarly t (^l) and a ( 5 lf) represent bha- 


gana of Pingala ; k and i (?) ja-g ana ; b (^l) and i (?) ragana.U’U ; 
and so on, ai (<j) and t (^) stand for 5 letters of nz-gana UlU and 
laga of Pingala UUlo ; au (sil) and vj (^) stand for bha and laga UlllU ; 
° anc * s h (*?) stand for ra-gana and guru UlUU. For example, we 
shall lake vritta called Sragdhara which consists of that is, g> o, 

d ' u > ^ six UUU, UlUU, III!, Hu, UlU, UlUU, 


*r £r \ ^ sir 

*?m 9 gfcfts, crtt, \vv\i\ 


The above example was cited by the author. 

Take for instance Nandini of the 13th Chhandas; —lirai (fe?) 
which means 1, i, r, ai. 

V • ? $ 

sra-rf imr, eft ft, ft ft, 9f|cTF#r% I 

pto tmFwmnPw: II 

Again Praharshini requires gakoni which are equal to g, a , k % o, 

y \ 

tlN4 SJaTfet TTO5J wftt 

ni means that yati or caesura comes after the third place. 

To show the relative merits of the three systems, their code words 

are quoted below* for vritta of the 25th Chhandas. 

■»s 

Janasraya—au, n, n, u 

?ij au n n u 

ftsftfrifc, giftrWr, wmi: l 

Pingala— 

wr ft ft n |cfPs^ 7—7—18. 

ft# fqft# fanj w ufoT ,j iw tft: I 
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Bharata— 

=srgsf ^ cf«?r qgqq g | gw z.m % srw g^uqs* 1 
s^Pfr^r §qrr%qrc ?g: q~qr%sr% I frit; Hf 5 r%|qrqfr^qr<mt grog: II 

Another recension reads as: 

gfa; qfr ?grqrq r%ft§ gig gsragfaflm 1 
'-fi =q ^55;r: ^fqwrqgr gig =g gig gs% fgqgmgq; || 

1093. Jayatnangalacarya wrote ihe hand-book Kavisiksa in the 
lime of king Jayasimka (1094-1143 A.D.) 1 2 

Kavikanthapasa is a treatise on poetical composition and deals 
mainly with the auspicious character of letters and their combinations. 
This is the last verse :— 3 

gqg?gwq%? r -Hcf.gqggr spqigr 

STRRr feqq: qgRTJig^mrgqsq qijsrr: | 
gTlffrqpR: qqfjcf W'qpmm: 
q^.- qroqfpwssrw «frgf^5FSRq?g n 

1094. Kedarabhatta was son of Pibveka (Pathvaka) of K;1s- 
yapagotra. His Vy^taratnakara 8 9 10 in 6 chapters is most popular and has 
been extensively quoted by commentators, Mallinatha, Sivarama etc. 
He must have lived earlier than 15th century A.D. 

There are commentaries by Panditacintamani, 4 5 6 NarSyana 8 son of 
Ramesvara, Srfnatha, 8 Haribhaskara, 7 Janardana Vibhudba,® Divakara, 
son of Mabadeva,® [Ayodhyaprasada, Atmarama, KySnavarman, Govinda- 
bhatta, Cudiimani Illksita, Narasimhasuri, Raghunatha, Visvanathakavi, 
Srikantha {PR, V. 196), Somasundaragani {PR, I. 190), Sulhana, son 
of Bhaskara, Soma Pandit, a, Sarasvatasadasivamuni, Somacandragani 
Rl, 396, TV . 33)] Kavisardula, [’rivikrama, son of Raghusuri, 1 * 

1. PE, I. 63, 

2. TC, III. 3771. 

3. PR, 'III. 325. 

author ? ^CC IX ,nf 2 j 18 Si - tat5mas5mi - allthor of Vrtjapuspaprakafana a different 

5. Priuted, Madras. Tan). IX. 3350 Composed in 1515 A D 

6. Tan). IX. 395; Mys. 294. 

JO, U, 303 ; PE, II. 130 ; III. 546, oomposad at Baneras in 1676 

8. IO, II. 303 ; PE, VI. 389. 

9. JO, 1555. Composed in 1740 A.D, 

10. CC, I. 696. 

H. Pi?,Y. 36. 









CHA.ND0VIC1TI 


Narayanabhatta, 1 11 Nrsimha, 9 Kysnasara, 8 'Jaranatha, 4 Bhaskararaya, 
Prabhavallabha, 6 DeVaraja 7 and one anonymous. 9 

1095. Bhaskara wrote Abhinava-Vrttaratnakara, on which Srini¬ 
vasa wrote a commentary.® 

Jrivikrama, son of Raghusuri and pupil of Vardhamana, wrote 
Vj-ttaratnakarasutratika. 30 

Srutabodha, by * Kalidasa/ is very well known and has several 
excellences. There are commentaries ( CC , I. 675) 1 * by Harsakir^i 
Upadhyaya (PR, V. 463), by Manoharasarman, by Taracandra and by 
Hamsaraja (Mitra, IX.. 154, IV. 297, V. 27S, VIII. 196), [by Madhava, 
son of Govinda (composed in 1640), Lak§minarayaVa, Vasudeva, Suka- 
deva, and by a pupil of Meghacandra (PR, 111. 225)], 19 by Caturbhuja 
(PR, VI. 391) and by Nagaji, son of Harji (CC, ILI. 140). 

1096. Gangadasa was son of Gopaladasa Vaidya of Bengal. 
In six chapters, he describes in his Chandomanjari 18 varieties of metres 
and illustrales them by verses in praise of Sri Kr?na. He also wrote 
Acyutacarita, a poem in 16 cantos and lOinesacarifa, a poem in 
praise of the sun. His father Gopaladasa wrote a play Parija^aharaVa. 1 
He must have lived in the 15th or 16th century A.D. 

There are commentaries 18 on Chandomanjari by Jaganna^hasena, 
son of Jatadhara Kaviraja, Candrasekhara, Da^arama, Govardhana, 
Varasidhara and Kpsnavarman. 

1097. Prastara. Works on metrics treat of Prasfara, that is, ‘‘all 
mathematical calculations for the number of vrittas in each kind which 


1. Trav. G9. 

2. TO, VI. 7176 ; DC, III. No. 1792. 

3. Trav. 69. 

4. Printed, Calcutta, 

5. Mys. 639 ; Adyar, II. 39. 

6. Adyar, II. 39. 

7. TC, VI. 7177. 

8. Tanh IX. S954; TC, VI. 7178 ; DC, III. No. 1794. 

9. TC, IV. 

10. PR, V. 27, Aoopyofhis EutantrapancikoJyota is 
written in 1221. CC. 111. 52. 

11. Printed Rnares, Bombay and elsewhere. 


noted by Aufreebt as 


12. CC, I. 675. 

13. Ed. everywhere. PR, V, 452. VI. 382 j Tauj. IX. No. 50o2. This manuscript 
is dated Saka 1608 or 1680 A.D. Mitra^V I. 130 ; VII. 246, 280. 

H. CC, I. 335. 

15. CC, I. 192. There is another Chan4omaujar! by Gopaladasa and a third ou 
Vedio metres (CC, I. 192). 
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declare the number of any'verse in its group and the details of ganas of 
any particular vrilta, its number being given/” or “ permutation of 
longs and shorts possible in a metre with a fixed number of syllables 
set forth in an enigmatical form ” or an exposition of the science of 
prosody mathematically developed in the calculations of combinations. 
Pingala describes it in his last chapter and so do other works on 
metrics such as Vj-tta-ratnakara. 1 


1098. Cin^amatii Jyotirvid, son of Govinda, of Sivapura composed 
in 1630 A.D. Prastaracinfcamani is in 3 chapters, consisting of a code of 
rules in a variety of metres accompanied by a prose commentary, 0 on 
Varnaprastara, Matraprastara and Khandaprastara. 

1 rastaravicara which is anonymous, 8 Prastarapattana of KyS^a- 
deva, 4 and Prastarasekhara 3 of Srinivasa, son of Venkata, deal with this 
subject. 

Prastaras are valuable in the elucidation of rhythms in Indian 
music. 


1099. Other works. Vpttadarpana by Sljararaa (7Y 1 , 111. 3755), 6 
Jaganmohanovrttasataka by Vasudeva Brahmapandita (7 T C, HI. 2735), T 
Vrttaratnarnava by Npsimha Bhagavaja, disciple of Ramananda Yogin- 
dra (TC, 111. 3767). 

1. ISt , VIII, 4? t 5. 

2. 10, II. 30G. 

There is a commentary by Daivagna composed in 1G30 A.D. CO, I. 359. 

8. Tanj IX. 3932. 

4. Ondh , III. 12. 

5 Tanj. IX. 3935. 

G. Ho also wrote B;ilabhadracarijra and many poems in Telugu. Ho lived at 
KuthSrapura which seems to be GuitSla on tho Godavari. 

7. Tie illustrations are mostly taken from nature and are very fanciful: 

^icte'Trftrq;— 

wcfwqrP-r l 

as; ^ grewm fonnasr II 

gfaciraiSTfq;— 

ft-wPi $5* ft? ll 

fsnlr | 

f sr? sijr n 
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1100. [Vyttakalpadruma by Jayagovinda, Vrttakautuka by Visva- 
natha, Vttfcakaumudi (i) by Jagadguru, and (ii) by Ramacarana (Oudh. 
XII. 18#; Vj*ttacandnka by Ramadayalu {Oudh. VII. 2); \ rttacandrodaya 
by Bhaskaradhvarin ; Vrttatarangini; Vrtfcadlpika by Kpsna ; Vrttaprat- 
yaya by Sankaradayalu; V r ttapradipa (i) by Janardana and (ii) by 
Badarinatha; Vrttamala (i) by Virupaksayajvan (Adyar, 1. 39.', and (ii) 
by Vallabbaji; Yrttalal^ana ; Vyttavarfika i) by Umapati and (ii) by 
Vaidyanatba; Vyttavinoda by Fnlehgiri; Vvttavivecana by Dnrga- 
sabaya; Vyttasudhodaya (i) by Matburanatba Sukla, and (ii) by 
Venivilasa], (CC, I. 5968) ; [Vyttaramaspada by K^emankarana Misra 
( Oudh, XXII. 68 ) ; Vrttnsara by Bbaradvaja ; Vrttasiddbantamanjari by 
Ragbunatha ; Vrttabhirama by Raraacandra], (CC, II. 142). 

1101. Vytta-Ramayana {Oudh, V. 10) ; Ramasiutiratna by Rama- 
swarai Sastrin (Trav 173); Krsyavytta and Nrsimhavjtta ; Vrttakarika by 
Narayana Purobi^a (Mys. 294) ; Yrttamanimalikn by Srinivasa (Mys. 
294, 634) ; Vrttadyuraani (i) by Yasvanta (CC, I. 596) and (ii) by 
Gangadhara ( Adyar , II. 39); Vjttavinoda (CC HI. 125); Rangarat- 
chandas (CC, I. 488); Karijananda by Kf?nadasa (CC, I. 597); 
Karnasanto^a by Mu dgala (JBik. 279) ; Kavyajivana b} Pritikara ( Oudh, 
IX. 8) ; Samavjttasara by Nilakanthacarya (CC, I. 301). V r ttamanikosa 
by Srinivasa (Mys. 294); Vanibhusana by Damodara (IO, H. 305, 
Printed, Bombay) ; Vrttarauktavali (i) by KpsUarama, (ii) by Mallari, 
(iii) by Rurgadatta ( TO , II. 3011), (iv) by Gangadasa, and (v) by 
Hari VyasairiSra composed in 1574 (CC, I. 142). 


1102 . [Chandafprakasa by Sesacintamayi; Chandassudhakara by 
Kpsnarama; Cbandabkalpalata by Matburanatba; Cbandabkosa by Ratna- 
sekbara (PR, III. 404, V. 193 ; Chandassloka (Opp. 1S28); Cbandas- 
sankbya*, ChandascGdamani by Ilemacandra; Chandassudhacillabari] (CC, 
I. 190-1, III. 41) ; CbandafpivQsa by Jaganna^ba, son of Rama (PR, V. 
194) ; Chandotnuktavali by Sambhuraraa (PR, III. App. 395); Cban- 
donusasana by Jinesvnra; Chandassundara by Narahari; Chandoratnn- 
kara (JO, 2917 ; Ox/. 201) ; Chandomala by Sarngadhara (IO, 1238) ; 
Cbandahkaustubha by Radbadampdara (Mys. 293; PR, IV. 33; V, 
192). [Cbandovyakbyasara by KrSnabhatta, vjhandassucjba by Gaua§- 
takavyakbya, Vrttacintaratna by Santarajapandita, Vpttadarpapa by 
BhiSmacandra] (Mys. 293). 

1103 - Vfitaratnavali (CC, I 191) (i) by Durgadatta, (ii) by Ni.ua- 
yana, (iii) by Ravikara, (iv) by Ramadeva, (v) by Venkatesa, son of 
Avacjbanasarasvati (Mys, 639; Fan;. IX. 3957), (vi) by RSmaswami 


misrfy 



Sas^ri (Trav. 173), (vii) by Yasvantsimha, (viii) by Sadasivarauni {Taut. 
IX. 3955), (ix) by Kalidasa (Adyar, 11. 39; Printed, Madras), (x) by 
K|fnaraja (Mys. 294), (xi) and by Misrasananda ( CC, I. 597), Vrtta- 
ratnarnava by Npsimhabhagavata [Adyar, II. 39). 


ff; qret w 

faar w*# d fmrra l! 

rnfawm *iws3 ll 

fWn^iwrgTTlis ewcfrq; ll 
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APPENDIX 


[These two extracts from Kadambarl and Avantisundarikatbf are 

specimens of exquisite style and extraordinary poetic fancy incultaeing 
ethics and are appended to show how Rtuja s ideas have been elabora 
ted as if by emulation by pandin]. 

[Extract from B ana’s Kadambari] 


55s : «t: {jfirftHiTRqrfetrciir^^ 

n%Trii it? ifiraiftii- 

iwasf 111111%?# gfCiirifu l i srifannwn'smfit f%r%ir%r w- 
WRII 55 5 1 tsfl g:»# iftlf?#, ISgiireRIRT^ilfeilfsfa *R 5 n^> 3fHT^* 

i% i inisfff aumfi, isrifeiiiiiTrr'T- 

qftmfeatsft 511551#, i iftii «$r? snflnispfafo i pirate#, 1 § 55 ^- 
1 site qsiTc?,1 %«i 1°Tlf%, 1 WcfflllRlfa, 1 M4lgi e #, ; T 
#, 1 folium f%qrcq%, mri qraqrct, i 5J9R35*#, * sfuionudfit I 
ii#i55#q qsii 1311 % i arei'ii^sA^fticihS^ffcraPi^HiXi 

qftmfit I i wfaftnfaiRRifil qi | 

3 #ircRi%gaisft fiHWWfiwuyi ir&^ac#, ire^ftiiiiRi- 


figafaimg i i%ih! 

ggf#g^#ir#55qfq gira gga I I i*ft 

qgsR'lftf 3 1 Iglgl'iH5r, r^l^q^qicTH-f 5rq>fcf?flf^liq>ifcl- > qRHcSgfl 
a$H|o5t, f%f#i *ftqgi?%q>ft4fiir> 3tftrc«|fiwrfWt> isft^Niq 

ii%iT#’TW-fiqr, swg, 

a«ii5wij%5rfti i5 , j?ifcf , iirc^wiissfirq i ip ; #, gsjngfsrffcnf# *f mf%, 
55iii%, sri iftftm, wirt srifoi i wcfct, f#tcf 

filial q*wi%^£ ^ ^larafiiq i&ira) 


3nr% R% iftag I iin% l 
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wa^Rrsfq flq*n%q«qrsft <pri tfqsfqft, f^t 

sfatiRqrarqqftr, snjcmgiercrsfq 
ffofqsifa sw^^ir, gwxR?cmq R^raqmr, ^*r#r 
^fr^ifcr I 


q*ir q«n %qqq?sr sfr^ q^r ffqr < 

<wri|'— %i qq&Rrftsim fpjirfaqq^tai, 

*raRRRrqpqi, fqqwRr «rfi^wf, Rqrqsfmstfr qqtRjqsrrfq^RT, rclfa- 
qrrerefRt, g*«rcq<rrqq qqfr%qsRi, 3RfqRR»Tr qSwRRRT, sFrqnr- 
vjttf^rwfri, Mfrernsr srfqqqRFsqRi, arara^r qRr*<#ns<ir 

Hf^^qr^Rroif, s^fotfi? g'qq^qqqqi, r^or^rW^^f^rjRf, itrrr 
mzzmw, q^feqq ^rrr^Rq:, r'^rr, *rgr%r q^qs^ i 


qf? <t qsqrrtt qrnqftftcRrsqqr q ft*Riqq<sr %qi q ftsR5jWor:| ftqgftq. 
HR&qqqqrsrq qerfcr, pgqapqfcr ^n-wrERfcr, srSrqrsfr g^srafr- 

ng>?, fRR^rsPf qqqft | qqi%qqisfa qrqqr atfqftqr q>qqfq qqqtR qf^Rr 

?T5TR: ; gqTftqqrfaSRqt =q U’ssfa I cRff!—3tfJf^PfR?T^%f 

gqoRwrercraftq str# qr%<R, arfjrqq^^qq qfMqqfcr fqq, g*r%<^pr- 
SFqr&ftfiTRqrqiFfTq^ $#:, 3-W|Rqg^^cn^3r?ffr StOTTR?^ 0 !, 3TRq?ni®%s)q 
q^q^fcrg, qrcqqq%%qRqlf ewqrr^i, qqqtrRq g?q|q^ g^r.-, 
SR^q^fa RfqRI:, RHqCTfq^q q*r£5qfr qsf:, | gtn{|. 

^f^qq5rf%p4c55IfT^lT5535qTOrl?r: ’q^R>qq5f4iR'ff5rfJriRt%3RJTffqrfiT:, 
aqffc qsFqJTRi qqe5q^Rrrq?5q(%?f<ia[?qqrsq5pqfqfqf%w 5?r#q nqr¥?R 
qiCRnRr !%rqr§qq?fRiwR;i: qqf^? c q%g^^T^f^kfq^rtfRr: 


qfftq-qcsqqr 5^qjrcr$[%qrrq qRg?$rarfaqtaq^q qqHrs§ssft%qqr°ir.- r%$qr- 
gqqtft l 


q|r<q u$l, qqKqrfiTgq'rf, iilrftqrqq^, qrj^q fat s q^, fqyrqftq 
qqqqttqqm^qf qqfsqqf q^qRt ?;q f^%^, 

• (Rq^RlffTfcii fqiqfpT q WRqfcT, JSfcr ?q pfqqqRqqRf, 8 Tqqq»qqqq: qqq 
^ q*W q '!%, JjqRRfqqrq ^Rgg^RTf faF^i^r s^q^, hr'-^rr 








arpragsre fa 3 ?: f&i ag- 

. '*v 

3Rirfq affiRwre, ?a la^Rr ^Rf, qsra^sr ?a JT^wtcw a 

afttl’spcr, srrgqr ?a a spr* gsarw ?a gf (^q«igppj 5 ft$ 3 r 3 tfqr g 
3 ^ 5 ^ 513 , srf^^r^RTJpjjsar: qR^ggrto g£ ?g qwi%- 

tltror: qdtffcrr: fwwil, straara, 

WSfigjRRT f?f TRrfCTfa^sft <5repRRI%cR:, W3HTKW 

Iftftw TOggrifc, ^gi jpnfaf&aipRr:, arw°rr afa forcer 
ftsptRr s# JRiqra?4 s 3Wf3T ?a sqasgqaRqii* ag^gqtgwqr:, 
qiaftaparag^qr a gaft, cia^ra? sqggstcra^rgqggi ^ftf?°rwr#*icfr 
sr<»i3fri ?a qr^wRtRR qtaq-gfa i 

[Extract from Dandin’s Avantisundarikatha] 

w§ f¥^qf&FWH$*rr: at^gegRrcrqr s^gggtsasmgpirtf 
*Fm: I Jfi^fiRr ^arqr, ?mrcr«WRT jitter, ?^nrwr gqsrf^fr =ar swr; 1 
asr^ifr wranqsg igqr m ^wr fiiftflrassqfifcnfr ftgqfq^qiag^r%%g 
gr^fosrrq ggif «tt* wf^i- 

'T'W^ *r%arfr, agg^rggstfScfr t^TOaqasmfs^ 

gqffTfagRrfr, ^‘t^^pRfseursrrsi^migrgm^gqTfq, 
^T^«5Jnw%f^?^f3rfeqiJ^R‘^5(wrr5icR^R«Trf^, towt prct- 
?qffl^ar jffapR ggrfegiggtqq.. .gqfg cr^ir* 

.1.%a qaiqnrfft 

gift^f^Kft g$§w*rfr«r«f gRWj% 1 qqfrarfa igrp$r spwjfSa* gsr- 

f^FREi I 3?Rr^?3r?i?mrf5frfgrE[rg^?gggq5:?ggff^«fa?r , q^r®igt^5%Tfr* 

... 5 ?wsraw$r aarafcr 1 ggfrMa gfoqA ^iw%: %l|rar 

q>#^TO[g%fr?»RT [wg] 5 ^|f s w...|...RB<mi?H.t& aafwaR 

^raT^r t^aqssg^qqg^pq r%qtpq g^mfci I qacR^r sqggftta to- 
*f*q gsrpqfcr l *p% =a irom gaa^r ^ B qpt^#f}gjr: ^R^- 

anSKPfr^sn^: 1 anm gg wir?rt sgflKRT, qiqgg^R^^sr 

* u <±*»ih if^gspn TOflfsrq? wqf gqfortfftarft 1 frqr *F^ferasragis#ft*s 

gijRtgfgrqgCTfcr I wrawPWFfts i^pw^ 
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m Sts', sfegssnqfa, *T T^f^WRT tfWWSf 3‘5tRRF? ? ]f^ I 

;qrmqrcT3n?q$r%:, argiptfter 

^rcq&cffsr ssr * ft^arrofafli ^swrorr v-m&mr ? 
prtq ('pq) umi, l spqmp ft 

tjmrresrfaffo w*w *r qpft, mm gtitirsrm&tfo vgmsft ?mf<t, 

«tmjt(q[ wiqqft, sR'jsqrqrq ^jsrft, atif%qRfaftgft I ^g'R&ar «rft^f 
g?r^ I srossfjtepTOifo iprspr: kssr fefapfewftqftr *r srrfftpft^i 

qqftq trqrq qtswFqftqs w^nr^nfter'dcj-^r^-^t ftrrr^RRflqTqg;^ qsnrr- 
^rrsjrtt^i^jRfisn^ wm? i aifqrsfrreftfof perstrgiRrp^qqRptpr- 
pr I qrqri^n^Rqwrcr tq pqo^q^qpqRrgCTVgftRrtpj^qftftq- 
ffffaarfr ftqpf^rfa qsqftr q#r ?rqfdg ^jp^rppp gqft, 
qr-qqq 3trft *3rqqft, aaisqcftq qsrMct ^ra, Prc#rft;3 q^qqqqrft qr%q- 
«rm, pfimrfaftq qpfwft qitpqfa! ftqftpwtqisfq *t»s®, aigiptrq i%p- 
urgjpwpfrt, sipwfq ^rqtqr^iqqp rotr g^rft, 
qrrtpf pnqRRfa snfapfi, ftRtftqpqRRsmrq pq gsqi qrftiRqft, 

q*STCR?3I?3: ^5fo5 pr^gfpftf 5Tf 5Rfi%sft q qqft, ^ftlRPqqfasr- 
qprqq wk qp^sfa q qmqft qq, ^wtfaqs^qgrq^rtm^qq^q 
qttrassfq q ‘q^qftq l awl qr^rr: qfoqrqR'qiqqftsfq ^ptr^jprpr: gq- 
*n% :, qra^NPr <p&3% ftpft *ftftq>R;, g%srq =g fqmrcrsra srrp 

^qq^PRl/rB: I 9rnT5n%gtffqoftfqg g;yqqfr 3rRrefJ$ftt STHfa, Sirqfaq 
qwqqft fqtilq ftgfa, ftqmsft f%4mq?q ft??qRrft, 3*^mqqtft*rft<rqj5 

k gqrft,. £Mrs iftgrftqftq q sqqRqftsftsqqrq;, qfoftq^Trqrqft- 

q^qqreff^qqq qftqqft, q«Tqq£ftf ^ftfTrqr tfteforftq qrqcRP^frqft, 

qRsqg g^mftcftq qrfsRt? spa ! .qRjPRRtftq ftp^WcRfiSrsnsj 

qftspqqijsrft, 'qpftqigpw^npttslqfq, stfqrw^ftq sraigps agat qqrra, 
sq^iSt* tercgqftarqan?* isrcfcf, qqqfta «5w>»wifor#, s* f3 3«iw 
qq^qgsJqfa, qffijpFwftq q*tfK.q»naasqqnft, saqajfor *?« *p*nrft, gsmT- 
fe ^trqrt. :reRit, ara?$ft qrpRsftq ^rpnqqrqispsficr, sstqft^rftqws' 
qq^Pfqprcqqft, qpq^rsiV ftq**» fts*m fttpft, %sr5RftqRia- 
q;q ffpaft I <sjp>g W g&g qrftgf, qiR^Tiq l^wqqnwpr, R5^- 
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; U{r sfq wrtforfomft, 

n^r iproRifor wafcnsrgterafo, ^rc^qrc'qCrcprft, ^Pfr> ^rnrsfa, 


Aq/^qrsf^, sqfirwft, f^-TOPf, jrfllWft > $WW3» S»'*Rfa, 

S’qiffH, tfKf «t I 


qtqqqg 11 % qfffr l g •nfa 5I *r^cT I ff*ir fitl ^WfcWil'qr- 

f4q;qrm%^wq?qr s qqqrqqm t %€TO' t ra s s*r qq^qfifanjq^flqg^qqra- 
^rrfiw igspssfarcql ^^qqfaf^rwrr&fow I 
f^mr qiqfcm'^suis, f%«?r«rcer sraw^j, *rfwra^s, flwiflras- 

q>$g, frqqqffiq «T#C>f, foqftsr foqgglfag niff^f^f, pmft^cT 

3tt5s^%l g^n&gw:, ftqftrc afflStafmi* Jrrfr^w, 

srsrfaq fMRRW «?s^fffRf} aifrftq wfew srfc?, ttAafri ftranw 


«T3Pq^r, V £^POTR =qrftw I fatffact faiflfrfcnft trHKqf: | 

qgr q^q gqqftqt qqrfe^qra' ^q«q asjflflrere 'rrefra^i qraqrcf, ^R®ft 
5 (faWR*H: dqqtqfaugflPlpfa I 3 °rRfa ^Wfotrfil, gfaFriq 3 °fr- 

spftfq i sRqrsj qstictsrq sr*in% TOrfrsfa g fiqrf%qt, 3 qJit'Pesqqw* 
q^qRi, 3 q.qrfa ^qra^r^r^TTK^ioitfr i %qsq*n%%^«rr(R9rf^ici?5i ; ng^3*r- 


T% 5 r?tfi: i 


%q q/rqro gpPq- 

sre% | qrforpragf^cm^- 

grftarfqr 35'H?qqrafaft?%: qpjfp-: sR^vjlq i qqmftfiraiisreftosrjfi- 

qr^fNwftt%3^5rgH5qfqiwf55 fqf55^cra^fl^rfiR3 p- 

gtSR5%tfr g&T.spqr I q?qq r%&f®T 'qfecTWJf qjf&Wi SP: 3^' 

qgg ftqsPisir gr^ni: «ws 5trf55r%^i^?:i% i Fiqwsw'fr7T; qi^waaiq- 
qq*5*prre**twr q^rgsi; i s arqq.=q ^qjrfajRioScFgn^^igt qgmpRW g*ro- 
qq «ippsri, vj&fasftwsw** 

t%i?wr§cigi tr^?q??i^r wqrqsppc^f 
qqq^tqqfg spaqtRfq^I =q 5TPPc5?<tfr JITPcT ! 
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appendix 

( Sr i Bhagavata, X. 31) 

[For the early history of Gi(a Fdvya] 

— 

3f^Tcf fsfSpjj sptrfrr snrcspRr % | 

sr% Kftf % Cfi^[??crfif n 

mi i 

fcgt^rt&pr q*- ftsrar ( | 

^q » frw% tEwfr I 

ITOront# *rqrtw t tft *%<rr gg: n 

l ^ ftrtewwr *mi%^%TO?r^ | 

%RffRT?t q srmrgqf H^ufqr^ i 
spwrtef *TcT qprn^ T%*fr SRSfr^OIC^ II 

wnrrfifgq; qrsr qrRrfi r%^^qi%g?n^| | 

*i3i ?% TOlltaffer. ffr orj^pr ^ 37 ^ || 

jP’RRftqi irq^ goHTOgJT y?R%cH^ | 
'flfawrf’fci ci KfgsT i% *: ffvr f* 8 JRj || 
*Tf?^r ^TTT ^nnmrr .T4tr%qr g«%or | 
f^nR'rfttrr #k iV* re r sr.- n 

3^ ^srrga 371777 ^ j 

w, >^ sftasraij gft gqfa % grf^r am: 11 

* 5 ^ ^%<r %tot =et ft ssrmrag 1 

J -:^r qr ffegsr.- -jgq qr iw: %r?rcr% fjjr y 
WTon^r^ ?rtq ^ I 

&<*£»!!$<««#$ jf: qtfosdT qq: qfa || | 

W*f«q?y SjflRf'? JpRiR- tfft II 
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l 

srw r a wot fR?a¥^qrf^: 11 

sw-r #ctrr sffcitssrr m i 

fawmfawrcof it! ^ eft?; TOts^uj^q; n 

'^fcT q>FFT RfcjJTTR TSTCWRR I 

ffesfaw r t are T^RfRfi qwf^rrrir; ll 

qfcTgcrFqqRT^|srRqrr%R3R % i 

^r%ffifr£remntsr: faaf %%.• q^wstrait ll 
Wfa hfr: iRracirqq quqfsrorq | 

«TW *ft«R ^ 5|lf^?T 5®% fR: ii 

qsrq^qpTl wfow a fowr55«i i 

RRTIRqR #q«gSRTRf ^3Rfpfj ll 

w ?fwg tfRrrpai; % 3$i& $4% 1 

forcfrtraro q ^Tfqli^fir^Rr'Ssrr^^rpt st: \\ 


(Sri Bhagavata, X, 47) 

[For the early history of Dafa-Kavya ] 

$H%W<pt ffr Rpfcft | 

ftqqwrfqd f<! ^wi^wRsfrcj; II 

sfrfqRiqrR— 

V$F ITT ppif?[ TRFqT: | 

Wl TTiqfcfRwr^rqf tor qgqa^ qw fcTRWte^ n 

sf^srw'ii *f #rr|R qrqfaqr <jq^r fq ?m?qR3Ts?tTTwqrc? i 
qftRi[% qR TRqraq# gqarr arrq sr fewar f.g^?rqnRt- n 

<%r%5 *§qg£r TTRi?f r ^Rtqqi^grorfTOcit jj: g?Rq i 

fasprc?i% s#*rt affirm sw: #Rrfqrpr# q^qrRtfafirgT: n 
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s<tr 3 ^ fiqurT^ gxRR^^: 11 

%3f faftr ?K 3lP?^K r^qfct^?T 1 

*9?<T ff %ST'TOT9f^raF^3T^fa%^r: !% 3 ^tfr^T^ || 

ipsftcr whs fraft gs^ifiw^fci r^rt ?frf3K. ^rfRRR l 

^Towfa ll 


r%r?r: I 

MK 25^4^ sfag^SJ! ^faT ?% fff3r iJffcr^rqr ^Pc? || 
^JiJ^W'7 {aiH^TTf# *r^T*Tf: f.fe^clfiKTl'r: f^o^KT ^Rtra?: 

^PKcirtR^Ticfr || 


3 *rcnTr: ^?rr ^i%: 1 % f%??3*% H#?ft%si% ^sjt i 

•nra jjK'Traf fffraiTrcr erF? ^rT'-jRTPRr# I 

>,Fi -w «ggqtw%#rs||r^ w;fir *n«K^r 3^13 1 

$ w «tj 3 u frj ^3wn«5^ 3 II 
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Alphabet, 23 

Anchor Sheet of Indian Chrono- 
_ logy 59 
Andhra dynasty 44 
Asoka {CO/, J1I. 145) 

Buddhist accounts and 71 
in inscriptions 57 
Asokavadana 72 
Barhadratha dynasty 35 
Bhasa 20 
Brahmanas 9, 13 
Brhaspaticakra 49 
Buddha-Nirvana 73 
Calculation 
methods of 45 
Chronograms 51 
Cedi era 48 

Candragupta Mourya 40 
Classical period 
posteriority of 12 
Devayani 3 
Dipavainsa 71 
Edicts of PiyadasU 85 
Grammar 

spiritual aspect of 26 
Gupta dynasty 44 

[L. R. D. Banerjee, Age of Im¬ 
perial Guptas Benares] 

Gupta era 74 
Gnptavalabhi era 74 
Harja era (of Nepal) 48 
Har?a Sam vat 48 


Indian Literature 
antiquity of 1 
history of 28 
Kalacuri era 48 
Kalhana 

on ancient records 32 
Kaliyuga 
Kalpa 45 
Kanva dynasty 42 
Kathasaritsagara 82 
Katyayana 20 
Kollam era 50 
Languages 
classification of 13 
Lokakala 76 

Mahabharata War and dates 63 
Magadha 
history of 35 
Mahavamsa 71-2 
Mahayuga 45 
Manvan^ara 45 
MahesvarasQtra 15 
Maurya Dynasty 40 
Mauryas 

according to Purafias 78, 91 
according to Kathasaritsagara 
32 

Nanda dynasty 38 
Nandikesvara-Karika 15 
Panini 20 
Pa$anja!i 20, 21 
Pattavalis 30 


Tho name Aloka is said to be found iu the Xlth Vdict fTmW* ^ 
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Periods of Ages 5 
Philology 14 

Pradyota or Balaka dynasty 
priyadasi (=Piyadasi) 57, 93 
Puranas 

on dynastic dates 59 
Saraskrta 4, 24 
Samudragupfca 94 
Sanskrit Language 
progress of 16 
Sanskrit Literature 
chronology of 33 
[R. Narasimhachari, Studies in Sans¬ 
krit Literature, Mysore.] 
S-mdracottus 52 

Sir William Jones on 52 
Col. Wilford on 55 
V # Smith on 59 
Wilson on 55 
Max Muller on 56 
Princep on 53 



Sapjapi era 64 
Seleukus 84-5 
S’isunaga dynasty 37 
Style 

history of 25 
Sunga dynasty 41 
Sutra 10 
Upani£ads 11 
Valabhi era 48 
Vamsavalis 31 
Vedas 4, 8 
Vedic era 5 
Vedic Sanskrit 17 
Writing 27 

(See Ksbetresachandra's article on 
References to writing in the Rgveda 
Sabita in PO, 1. iv. 47) 

j Yaska 19 
* Yuga 45 
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Abdulla 196 
Adilshahi dynasty 772 
Ahmad Nizam Shah 884 
Akbar 196, 229, 373-A, 406, 703 
Allauddin 96 
Anhilvid dynasty 70-1 
Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat) 694 
Bikaneer Kings 898, 1042 
Buddha 6 
British Kings 200 
Bundlekand Kings 538 
Camara dynasty (Sambhar) 75 
Calukya dynasty 1 , 6, 62, 70-1, 
SO, 89, 90, 280 
Calukya Vikrama era 89 
Chowhans 61 
Colas 67, 521 
Eighteen-half poets 168 
Fatteh Saha 693, 700 
Gangas 1066 

Gangas of Khimindi 1043 
Gangas of Kalinga 193, 880 
Gangas (Western) of Talkad 816 
[Th* Gang as of T&tkad by M. V, 
ICrishnarao, Madras]. 

Gauda Kings 75 
Ghazni Mahammad 194 
Gupta era 9, 42 
Guptet Valabhi era 42 
tlieun Thsang 549 
Hoysalas 100, 480, 1011 
Jama dynasty of Navnagar 199 
Java 776 

Jehangir 196, 373-4 
Kadamba dynasty (of Vanavasi) 
86, 199 


Kadamba dynasty of Palasika 82 

Kakatiyas 48, 916 

Kalacuri Kings 663 

Kalingas 928 

KancI 459 

Kaniska 4, 33 

Kanoj Kings 73, 75, 997 

Karvetnagar 941 

Kashmir dynasties 184-190 

Keladi Chiefs 197 

[Paper by N. Lakshmiuarayana Rao 
in Vijayanagaram] 

Kempe Gaudas 789, 444 
Lokakala 

Magadha dynasties 598 
Mahavamsa 39 

Mahrata Kings of Tanjore 157 
Naik Kings of Tanjore 145 
Nepal dynasties 

[For goneology of Kinv,s, eee 0. Ben* 
dalPs * A Journey of Nepjil and 
Northern India, Cambridge.’ List of 
MSS appended]. 

Nuzvid Rajas 942-943 
Orcha Kings 528 
Palas 59 
Pallavas 48, 459 
Paramara dynasty 61, 515 
Peshwas 524, 937 
Pithapuram Rajas 522 
j Praghrlra dynasty (Kanoj) 75 

[History of Kanoj by R. 8. Tripathi] 
Rana family of Kondavidu 238 
Ranakas 199 
Rastrakutas 56, 198, 518 
Reddis of Addanki 482, 888, 889 
Reddis of Kundavidu 889 
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theory of 8, 17 
Rewah Kings 878-A 
Romances 

Indian and Greek 448 
Mohammad (Begadha) 
Mahapadma 6 
Malava era 9 
Malavaganasthiti 10, 14 
Mewar Kings 929, 1014 
Music, Indian and Western 986 
Mysore dynasties 200, 287,411 
938 

Sanskrit drama 

Greek connection 551 
Ridgeway’s theory on 556 
Saptarsi era 

Senas of Bengal 199, 378 


<8L 

Shan Jehan 373A 
Todarmall 692 

Travancore Kings 171, 178, 247, 
278, 680, 711-7, 939, 940, 
1056-7 

Vaghelas of Guzarat 851 
Vakataka dynasty 32 
Valabhi dynasty 42 
Valabhi era 42 
Vijianagar dynasties 124 
Vikramaditya 6, 14, 470 
Viranirvana 13 
ViSnukundi dynasty 1092 
Vizianagaram Maharajas 399, 737, 
766, 919, 938 

Yadava dynasty of Devagiri 96, 
113, 1013 
Zamorins 168, 178 
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WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

N.B .—The figures by the side of the names represent the number of 
the paragraph in the text, except where the letter p is prefixed 
which means page. The years denote A.D. 

(d)=drama 


3T 

G52 

57 

521 

196, 30G 
amCPT AS 

[See Article by Ilardutt Sarma 
in IHQ, X. 478 ; CO/, III. 136.] 
stsPTgwmferT 

'SWWw (iu prose) [SB //] 

WKi?lr*r (for**) 

#rfgw'3rrS 
[ VUy J(] 

: W&T\ 903 

[Rice, 250] 

aMSTCHrepra 506 
214 

28, 550 

920 
[CC, I. 1] 

126, 481, 889, 926 
WSilTO 373-B 
117 


StfafUR 893 

794 

srfMr 13, 25 [CC, I. 3] 

STttfoa- p 26 

arfitScPr [CC, I. 3] 

stPlRUT by [Tanj, No. 23141] 

iR4ifj5rd^ 

[Vidy Jl. Selections on various 
topics] 

3H> 60 
st^rqofr 373 
mz. Pady 
aiwri/q; [CC, 1. 4] 

awirar 55 

siJTsrc 945 

9WCTCW 923, 1064 

WlTW#a [Tan ; . No. 19098] 
by OHRWS 

[CC, I. 5. Composed in 1801] 
3R55 Skm, Sarng, Kvs 
m&m Sbn 
SPTeFi&t Skm 
3PI555!? 904 

Kvs, Skm 
311%^ Subh, 400 
154, 269 
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W*3il Sarng, Kvs, 314 

app (fwi5ra^?r) [cc, i. 5 ] 

3r«p 

[Printed, Bombay. Composed in 
1815] 

":-pdr?d 243, 1075 
app^TCR 124, 139, 216 

arp*P? (fa*) 154, 301, 311, 
911, 923 

arp*RF3P 139, 490 
arpcftsi 170, 338 
121 

appsrp 544 

appt^ 273 
ai'gfc.Ppd 146 
appffi* 815 
3T3PHrra 116 
3t3tf?lfa!^»R 178 

ejmfirarcrw* 

by 25& 

by ^rrrlKra:#^ 1056 

aifacPWR [SB //] 

3jfsrcWT 235 
aprasrilfotR 283 
affPiR 843 
sifospfts 823 
arndmdjR 668 (d) 
ddRdddRR [/^, 1178] 
arfa Skm 
aiSZflRfSrsnr 214 

[CC, I. 4. Died in 1461] 
SfWfrcT- 373 A 
hioptrT^ 206 
» apwrcrf (0m) 530 


INDEX 

i aproRR (dl^eS) 546 
j arm^ (8*5*) 789 
3pioit3fr mW-'V [Man; Jl\ 
apioirwf^ 777 

(d) 764 

ara^f^i (d) 700 
by ^f^T4 

by f%^rrfstf^r [Oudh, v. 8, vrn. 6] 
aiicttrrgqR^ 207 

SifoSdRft-d 104 
3ifd*Rpp 154, 779 
501 

apfrd p 2 
atg® 67 

8TfiCfcrf«55r?foi (d) 661 
aip*d (d) 786 [Printed, Bombay.] 

ai^d^oi (d) 162, 779 
ai*pg<Or Subh, Sarng 

apSPpK ■ 

aiBtp^wm 373-B, p. 21 
3R;pl3? (d) 494 
a^praiTROT p. 21 

ail'd 252 

ailcl*wfit-3 (=atdftg=a<idHf) 

[CO/, III. 140, 252] 
arRRiTWm P 21 

aP2k"d*RR' I Ri:9r by TOTS'*' 

[CC, 1. 11] 

3RB Skm 

aRJiaftdd (d) 160, 329, 787 
arddfcRi? (d) 787 
3R>T<frfaPr Bik, 531 
3R»R5ffl3r8 (d) 160 
3WTWI%lTfawtfr (d) 704 
3R*T8iTo5 (d) 787 
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1073 
(d) 451 
(d) 672, 784 
(d) 163. 180, 715, 787 
by forcrw>T 
by smstre 

3?^PT3T^ [Opp, 5482] 

3R»Rpfa (d) 787 

(d) 672, 783 

663, 665 
SFifl 923 
3R3 {King) 62, 68 
3Wci (swsp) 305 
3R(T (^farffapcft) 202 
(^WlJ^ci't) 254 
[Pi?, in. 393] 

(wwr»ig«ft) 526 
(^t^qtwar) 526 
ana (ssn'fq) 

\tc, vii. 7566] 

arcirefo 598 
659 

Sanig, 241 
400, 778 

WP 1001 

153 

36ffiWt¥T 159 

■WiilOTI (fasSl'fT) 159 

298 

(^0 \$P v M 

'Spraqf^H 632, 886 
[CO/, III. 141] 

(**tfp) 836 

etircrag 426 

<H?i?WS 526 


& 

3R<rcq;PT 25i 
3i^m 767 
aRcfW? 193 
3T^RTiH 886 
srctw^r; 

5#W3tfr [CC, II. 96] 
aWcf# 96, 254, 544 
3H<TFm 205,636 
3R<JTgtf (sn^K) 541 
a^TI^r^ (aTETTOR) 730,1060 
(vI«3l5S?) 379, 921 
aRdpqtf (sTlcPfrftw^) 489 
546 

31*8131$ (V) 145-6, Manjjl . 
Jtrc^siRTOf 

[He is the Sanskrit Pandit, Pacha- 
yappa’s College, Madras. His 
book contains summaries of the 
plays of Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhuti and three other plays.] 

271 

36161$ 938 

SH^qtC 3t*$*Tt£ p 26 

251 

36T$}8*1W 779, 879 
W155 620 
31#? 888 

3i^c5=qf^l (d) 84, 781 1682 
er^ltsiq (d) 19 114, 246, 666 
3pl$«n*gs* 354, 733 
SHiHWta 464 
ajPr^S 904 

544 

by ^W51 

bySW%3r 
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Kcd 

[CC, I. 16] 
507 

3T3-7RT 325 ' 

166 

3F3HTOT 1064 
WflfcTT^ 0 !^ (d) 764 
891 

3F{p[f*Rq Skm, 400 
3J31iiRlT 1064 
500 

1042 

1042 

sj^rfllffdfferH 1042 
237, 1042 
70 

254-F 

273 

ap^rrt^PFr^l 269 
269 

by »fT55#3 154 
by JTTIvfl’l <Ti%cT{r3? 311 
by q>Jfq^5rri%3 

by 166 


<§L 

by 

by 

by 154 

Anonymous 

<s\;m*F^K3 [Opp. 6712] 
3Eqrr%%5nfTW 269, 373-A 
31?4rr%'?>l°q 269 
3RqrftWR!>r 154, 269 
by srspsft^fa 
by 

^%%swir<scir 72,183,269 
■iFqira^cl^ 269 

by FWfTPT 

by [CC, I. 2, 20] 

by 

by ^iRf^rqiTfoT 

^%%WJTfT E qfq 269 

581 

wrrad Subh, Party, 451 
-Wrfatf (aTUSRep) 655, 822 
smrfjicrcr%fl Skm, Kvs 
273 

<*mr 5 <HW*T 924 
See 

srfq^T Skm 

^q^jr§f<T* 142, 167, 896, 927 


_ * Appayya DIk§ita\s father's father was Acarya Diksita (called Acuandiksita), 
M Acarya Diksi|a had two wives—the first belonging to an orthodox Saiva family and 
the second to an orthodox Vaisnava family of repute known as Sri Vaikiint-hcicuryci* 
vatnia. In the day.-; of Acarya Diksita, more than throe centuries ago, inter-marriages 
between orthodox smuttas and vciiitLcivct were not unknown in South India, lie had 
by his second wife Jotaramba four eons of whom the eldest was Appaya Diksita’s 
father, II'ingarajadhYarin who, iike his father, performed many vedic sacrifices. He is 
known to have written many works on Advaita Vedanta—the Advaif'Xi'tdyamukura t 
the v warapadarpant, etc. He had two sons, the elder beiag Appayya Diksi|a, the 
, hunger Ac^an Diksita, the paternal grandfather of Nilakantha Diksita. Appadiksi£a 
wn , the original name of our author and the honorific * ayya 1 was afterwards added to 
it in recognition of his greatness as a literary prodigy. Acarya Diksita was much 
praised by King Kf^yidevarjly*, ,l When the king, during his visit to Conjeevaram. 
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879 

SI'TSRr# (c{facjt%) 242 
^•TSpqrq 545, 1063 
143, 787 

See [TC, VII. 7562. 

7581] 

^rg^fr 1064 

^rCrr%cT 162, 164 

[See Article by V, A. Rama- 
swami, JOR , 111.] 

942 

^Tr'TT^rH 268 

^ r ''Tr?u%cI 162 

^qrarrifq; (mrqiqsj 439, 487 

ifaxr 

^rnrRnrfcr 

qnFtfffi 

[ These are in prose] 

"^ar^ft'irq 


§L 

.925 

^iqwm 

^rr^rcr 

(d) 

f^r^frnrq#5f% 
r%t#RRcr 
[Published in SC, Jl ; 

Manj Jl, II ; 181] 

753 

ar^fr 196 
a?r*sro*R (d) 70, 877 
3W»W 328 

235 

wm*T 622 

3ivr3R)55q;jn°r 70 

wre-i 101 


am*rc§ft 291 

j worshipped God Varadaraja in company with his wife and retinues, Ac5rya Diky ta 
composed the verse— 


ff^q- Hr^rr^q rsrcq; 1 


. “Beholding a woman glittering like gold and looking liko Laksmi, Vatada fell 
ll ito a doubt and looked at his bosom (to see if Laksmi wern there).’ 1 The God mistook 
lJ ° ( ^ueen for Laksmi, suspected that His consort had quitted her permanent place in 
,y * )0s0tQ and lookel at His bosom to ascertain whether she was there. The king was 
%Q]y lu uch pleased with AcSrya Diksita’g poetic description which is both original and 
suggestive of his (the kiug’s) greatness and consequently honoured him with iho tide 
, , a t*z&thulqcfirya Diksifa, [V. A. Ramaswami Sastri’s Introduction to Siddhanta* 
mdii- t Annamala: University, pp. 95-103], 

Appaya Diksita is s;id to have lived in 1520-1591 according 10 Adayapatarn Ins'* 
^‘h:feioa geo Y. Mahaliugasasfcrin’s Agt of Appczya Dikshita, JOB, II. 235-287, 
ri bi. Introduction to Y5dav?lbhyui|aya, (13d, Srirangam) the date is given as 1552- 
*026. 
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arfSWlWI&cRS 

See "jjc[55r 

s^tsnin^iJiFr 70 

826, 848 
(stars') Kvs 160 
3ifiFfc (STdl^S) 59 
550, 945 
963 

StftWi'W 900 
ariw?Tg=F 1064 
aM^5CI 1064 
958 

1064 

163, 456, 486 

^^rra^lH (<PlWl) 621, 787 


<SL 

See 55W»J5RI [Printed, Nasik. 
Composed in 1868] 

3rfa?mtmnT {BTC, 156) 
aiftjpm 86 

938 

sift^prarcd 

by [250 TC, VI. 

7327] 

^&RWTRRr^ 521 
by ?ft%3 526 
«ttoq9Tt^cfr 955 
arfjRcKPUisrfl 1064 
stfilJRrcm (d) 724, 779. 840 
aTiWW«WJ\T*m p. 24 
aifaWWd^tf 244 
gifJtfsrcmm 
bySWTCW 541 
by sMi 737 
by Rice, 226 

an&PRM 5 ^ 3 37 
atfiR^nWRrjr 485 

1094 

srfjRSKFR 272, 272 
See 

920 

9fftpprifE<jto%ti 254-1’ 
stfapj, Skm 

(c?) 780 

[DC, XXVII. 7336] 

«#«w*nf*re 514 
-<mm («S) 135, 618, 632, 6^ 
666 


[Tanj, VIII. 3594] 
arfipRRdoS^ 523, 938 

afftiTOOTlc&ra (WW) 523 
arfitoraffoWfl (ntarewrrf^O 523 
arfJfafWlSWfl (f 50 ^) 319, 521, 
787 

srfJpmTfeSW (*fl») 521 
3ifit?r^#?5OTi?5r 291 
ajfofspftcPnfl* 264 
WPW5 l ?f 316, 809, 836, 945, 955 
1094 

(d) 1060 
[Rice, 746] 
arfftiflRrofifS 298 
^■^GnaOTWfi 1064 
afl^mRT faw?) 
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3Tft*R(fSfeir)* 185, 187 
\TC, in. 8828] 

137 

srfiRWqsR 252 

See WRTq 

^WntanSft; ice, I, 26] 

siftTTR'N^ig' (dj 783 

ajfSrcmgqrci samg 

^Ti%^W«n% (d) 779 

arfircrarreq (d) 779, 879 

by SffiW 
by 

aifaTUPTC 209 

^ito^tir^dRf^=(iTiTr%ra) 

(d) 586 

(d) 635, 955 
(d) 635 

wftrrr^fR 121 

w 110 
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‘ The following geneology of the PatxUB Bhattatibi (Patt e ri) famiiy c_ ol mucu 
interest. [13. tween 1300-500 A.D.] R,i I (*. Gaud) tad three aons, Bbavadas, SSn 
saraand Parunoivara I. This Parameivaea had fivesons,R$i II. (• a a [5 ' "V 

Bhavuiasa, Vasudeva, Subtabraajjya and SSakara. Of tboso, si - 
Panuncieara II awl VSsudova (see para 170). And raramelvara IlhaSa sonRsi m. 
?iud hin eon was Paramos vara III. 

KM II (Vuharji) is mentioned by Uganda in his Kokllasanderfa (See paras 
109-170) ‘ 

See /rtf to Tattvabindu by V. A. Ramaewami Sastii. (Annauialai l mven.ity) 
87-92. 
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f^r 329 
sraR5ifq>i 
f«T 923 

srrf^mtWt 
f*T 3{iq?ii4 541 
f^«n5«UT3^r 287 
494 

Skm,.Subh, Sarng 

(Jff^ROT 15) 
arcrat?^ [cc, 117] 

132 

^qrqfw 

53 

(i§*rog5) 346 
541 

224 


<8L 

1090 

784 

215, 338 

f^^lTfcr 290, 293 

fsoffiRT 

* See fR'FlR^? t T?TI 

f^rspR 816 

213 

filter 251, 702 
(4) ^ 225 

[See Annals, XIII. 1-1$] 

by WFF&& 702 
Anonymous 

(d) 702, 778 
by P. C. Diwanji 

[On the early history of the Sikhs. 
Printed Lahore] 

298, 1001 

by ^rrwi f 4 
Anonymous 

f*onftfct 176 TC, VI. 72.75 
by 

f^ifrqrsHtR 

[Of Asna, Raipur. Revised S.ibdakalpa- 
druma ; lived 1848-1936]. 

f^sRRWfPTR 

(A oolleotion of poetas, SC Ji VI. 95 ) 
f 5 ®!^ 330 

Y" TEp^liTS (K. c.) (d) 

(d) 733 
251 

yq 1 ** 542, [TC, VI. 6932] 
by (3RT55) 

by 'Tvgim 








rnisr^ 



Anonymous 251 
by sqtqw 306 
by 1TRR5 251 
by 3PR9T 1-26, 451, 481 
251 

f^rmscr^TR 273 

745 

[Opp, 201] 

(Quoted in fljtfRRRRor) 

f^tr (^raprnraR^) 

fsoRCff 

%%qiq^r 

[MM, 11. 38. Composed in 1780] 

297, 694, 709, 999 
[MM, II. 45] 

(?T3^rfl3?l) 251 

(?srm) [Sury Jl ] 

ffRqurer^ (%rr) Ls «ry ji] 

f 5 «r^grB5BH: 922 

(d) 787 

f^R 96 

318 

’ftarcqra ioc4 
’ftct’lll^swif 29 
f^KRf (niTq) 544 


J^RT 

544, 1101 

[Rue 286] 

fR^cf 323 
f™RR 

JTRRqtR 1098 
fR^qRR 124, 132, 237 
fRt&sfBR; 863 (a) 
fwfiRRR p 31 
fTR^r^TT^ [UPJl] 
f'ORljq (d) 
f^PT (rwtwsrr) 

711 

*WR°RTTC 322 

f^nrrsr (RRqqRq) 618,711 
FTO^>T55* 211, 933 
^onr^n^r 
by jfqrarRR 

f r -Vrftd ss 
'prqitci 

[cc, I. 110] 


•On this Yati the present author (M. Kriahnamaohatya) composed this Bath ,nat,d' .v 

’sfotsmif *Rfr wfcqRftretcRi§q£ra 
wi fRnjat*^ wiq^ -MflRfH. I 

stfRlfesrserr ?5r%cfrS?RR5f^ ^ ® s ^^ ST 


^cot^ortJjci^rqir [CC, 1. UG] 
•f^oTqfcRtfo; 27, 28 
^OTrqiecr^rd 

’ by f'Rqrtwq [CC, I. 121] 
tfRirfai? Sarng _ 







• MX 1 ?' 
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f 5 °nTR?r^ (of Pattambi) [ VC, Jt] 
225 

f^cjr^rsr [ vcj, //] 291 
faresre re q ^ iaqifaq 211, 933* 

[of Hosadurga, Mysore] 

[Jl. Mys. Sans. College (1335). Com¬ 
posed in 1914.] 

251 

f c «ISffi%^Rr%-r (d) 251, 301 
by 

[PR, V. 436, Nepal Library] 

778 n, 24 

f'^faOFrRq- (d) 373-B, 767 
f CT WS Sarng 

'jfsF’fa \cc, hi. ho] 

f'"RTS 27 
*P5I«HW 
^Rpftcfl [CC, II. 23] 

1102 

F'W? (f rr^iwrsp) 

v^iiMpr'ssi. 301 
546 

(R.) 318, 488 
? c «TflR(t 493 ; 

F-'Wnn* up ji 

(R. V.) 473, 477, 496, 
610, 612 [Sqh Jl, VC,Jt\ 

fwrPmWT^r 28, 863-A 
750 

(d) 

*Ia p.ira 493 delete words “ among in 


f®>nSte 

^WJT (d) [CC, I. 595] 
863-a 

f^njfcf 254 

See Hcfrr%r{NiR' 
f s °nj^ (^[(%s) 787 

(^rrlrp-) 97, 319, 521 
f^JJTcffUR 787 

(P. R ) [ VC, //] 

338 

f°°Pf«5R; Q37 
f«TO3I 286, 1102 
f®TO3ra^*T 546, 747, 938 
fSJRFiRTO 
by ^f^rro [Mys 7] 

(pRrsrgqrefo, 200 

^ CT RT : 33PIRW 344 

f^RraTOrwi 200,344 
fwRraqgrftfeiT 938 
fBRisnfsRT 252 

fwrcrsran^ 200, 287, 411, 486 
f°TO31F3^ 200, 546 
546 

fWRT^k^'J, 200 
fWRW 81, 245, 353 
$WRm 

5RR3lrfr [On chess. Bik 707] 

?«>I m 704 
ftoRlf (Mrs) 441 

(d) 767, 778 
34” misprinted. 












by 251, 316 
by f^irrim 251 

251, 289,301 

by nrcmtfrn 

by *WPT 289 
§wP3$55fqp 261 

$ ri0 T55terp 246, 801 
251 

by ntifaw [Oudh IV, 9] 

?-^55rr%«w 251,1001 

by SWR* 

by ?wr<ii%cr 
by pn^rfi; 
f E(, T55Ryrg^ 5 ) 290 

251 

$ c °io5terein 224 
1095 

by THT%J 

by srwnrrc^ 169 

542 t TC, VU. 7581] 
by 

by $®>rarf^ 

(d) 242 

by sfrWTOT (W$5) 

?' s< nfa$rci$R 373.1-1 

by W 264, 542 

by mut^ 
by 5t5(cfr%cf 

by m*m; 169 
by 3Wpjn*{ 141 

^rt^rrarfta^ 
by ^w^orfJr?! 1047 
tP^flaTO^^f^ 261 


517 

bjf^wr^ 

by 

f'fTfcW 290 
^^TfxT 1100 
180 

«nransr [cc, i. ii7] 

%®«l.wfy 863-A, 901, 1064 
q^JTSI^tS’T [CC, l. 117] 

[of Pindiglieva. Sury Jl ] 

£ s °rerr[fm; (nmcd) 546 

p. 25, 492 
542 

See f^lfospi 
fWRKSRft [Hpr IX. 16] 

f^WnT 1093 

fwirartlT?«T (drawp) Ol NaVadurga 

(1866) [CC, 11. 23] 

pnraitsrPs, 

an(d) [ io , vii. 4203] 

[MM, II. 7] 
arewmsp; 
ftwrg^i (ape) 

(Rrarwp) 940 

659 

■F^ft (sRtsp) 

(d) 777 

(aw 3 [ft) 900 
SPRcrafaF? 919 

f™T*S|ft 218, 291, [TC, VI. 7127] 

tra'rmtf Kcd 
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f-'INI'l \_Opp, II. 310] 

153 

See 3t^r<fr%cT 
544 
gMM-S. 

542 

See 3ig#??WgrsHT^r%ff 
30i 
764 
1064 

fPJlFS^ (d) [ Tanj , VIII. 3673] 
by $kgr*W? (of Kanci) 

251, 529 

by qswlmfaqiwrm 
by qik^re; {^m) 
f^T^TOibET 251, 301 
fP'’Tfi<W5l‘ ; N 251 
iprm 251 
fPWRW 1100, 1101 
721 

251, 254 

fmr&PRsfa 931 

[DC, XXV11. 

10103] 

fPOir^dik^ 544 
273 
932 

F'trfc'S^fskt [MM, II. 34] 
by ksWlTSS 
F^Scf 251 
%?Ro5f 314 
-Td5T 464 


<SL 

qkbWP-TrtqriS^ (of Benares) 
ggirafq' [Swy ji] 

%?CRgr«II%?T [of Bharatapura, il ID Jl] 

%^ro5#rp3jra- p? //] 

Skm 

^iqqfr'T Skm 

%*o5$rickre 179 

%155?fflR; 179 

[Died id 1924. For his letters and 
exquisite poetry, see SC Jl] 

^oSDfRoi 160, 537 
%Io5fa#f*lt3PT 271 
%*£ffqra 65, 67 
.314 

ggsrfa 

R^frPt^tq [J ess 59 ] 

%fe&RW (d) 563, 877 

FBI Skm 

[Arsha Library, VizagapatamJ 
Skm 
%OT 852 
^r^r?cT 
(eqT«qrq) 

[cc, n. ioe] 

flWtrikT; 252 
FSPJ (*TS&PT) 542, 544 

stHscfsgqg 

$m (akdp) 1004 

*5TsP'^*t [PC, VI. 28] 

%3W (fftqsnffl^g) 895 
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733 

Skm 

p ady 

[cc, 1.121] 

[A poem describing the life of Kefeva- 
deva, King 0 f Multan] 

[Mentioned in Nafcaka- 

candrika] 


.SS, 373-A. 

% 3 r«I?IK 777 

(m. A ) (^g) 


[Born 1896. Professor of Sanskrit, S 
Parasuram College, Poona. Forstr 
v toems, S CO Manjwu Jl and MV Jl] 
158 
373 




\m 245 ] 


^ [CC, 1. 127] 

^WSRHI p ady 

[CC, I. 127] 
781 

(irrcsrsr) 254 .B 

%?r^ 400 

Skm 

0 19 

28 

329 

^l% : 702 

^i^?r [j>fl. m 395 -j 


| ^'sRPP 257 


^PTTRPf 632 

See sfaSRSTcmpR 
%55l^ 314, 928 


496 


loifWR 


See jnsr^fJTstfr 

%5na?rr?rr 733 

175 


Skm, Sarng 

323 

3fi*RWR 
$f ft® 


(Mentioned in *?T5PH^r) 
122, 169, 323 
by aM^Rti 255-K 
by 

bv ^RSRPt 

by 


by 

by JRft? 
Wt&R 1074 


«pnr< 6 ^r [CC, m.20] 

^tf Skm 

iso, 323, 715 

spifetspi; 24 
175 

#3^ [cc, 11.102] 

787 

280 









WMST/fy 


INDEX 



482 

254-J [MB, Jl] 

254-A. 

504 

373-B 

Skm 

[Of Asadhara quoted in Tri- 
venika] 

^f?RWra#7 163 
! PH5?R3;*5Tsq 

[Poem in 21 Gantoa by Gangadhara- 
intfra, Utkala Brahmin of Sambhalpore. 
On the history of Patna-Raj family 
of Chaukan dynasty of Gha tisgarh 
Division. O.P. Orissa Feudatory States 
Gazetteer, 295 JBORS , XX. 140).] 

<&ri&W (d) 672 

561, 562, 968 
958 

by <T(%cRf3T [ Oudh, XV. 144] 

(d) 746 

[cc, I. 131] 

(d) 199, 686 
(d) 786 
254 

by f^rmra 
^fs^r 714 
w5?fr«Ers* 544 

(d) 575,587, 626 
€tg<tfipri5TC (d) 672 

(d) 740, 733 
(d) 492 


<SL 

qjrai^Fr (d) 784 
sroCimr 291 

836 

P«W(i5 182 
l%WWWm 346, 692 

r%*rra?rs^rs?T [cc, 1 . 133 ] 

Samg 
(d) 774 

fffnrrifrras (d) 563, 880 
^PSoSfarsq [CC, 1. 133] 
by ’irn^ * 

(d) 727 
gtef#^ (d) 727 
Tpf#^ (d) 727 

Sprfsnrfr 479 
^feranmr 498 
919 

^nrrW^rr [Taylor 1 , 100 ] 
by 'TIRTOT? [Oudh, V. 4] 

faft'rnjwg 53 

rWrs.r Skm 

255-H 

255-C 

IfRT^ Skm 

210 

! sfr^rwi 272, 779, 840 

sjfinfarcw 735 

1064 

(SBT#) 

[In prose SB Jl\ 

1027 
%*rg^ 402 
fffa* 429, 1099 
I (d) [CC, 1. 134] 












misr#). 


INDEX 



(TRRTi) 281 
Sfoflt Subk 
867 

SRR<Rr3m Ked 

669 

68,195, 419, 446, 670, 883 

i^nwftsr 833 

510 

tfroaftrasr [cc, n. 27,513, GC7J 

by tCpTFi; 
by STTlfl^ 
p. 25 

See TTfcT<5ftf 

by sfcftfll [MM, U. 35] 

(a poem on tho kingB of tho Darbhanga 
State) 

373 

WkW 254 

256 

*T 

TPTC 68 

174 

W5FII# 531 

*RraiR 491 

TRItWM'Td (d) 563, 877 
*RRxr (=wtw) Subk 
nJirSOT- (tg 667, 1096, 524 
’inr^ 126 , 127. 377 


<8L 

959 

trw 992 

RTSTW 

[Here TRf^ 18 an ortor f° c TRT4?] 

TRW ititbh, Skm. 

TRW (=rRKR) 

TRW 

[mentioned in VIK, XVI. 95] 
ill'll: 165 [CC, 1 137] 

giRarRRriw 

RMSIIWift 

[Omib, 

VII 28] 

^%cre>jfart5|lf 
arni^^np^iir 
iMaiRWRRsniRr 
^tarviT (SR^RTT^R) 687 
TRW (^Wip) 1517, 544, 687 
TRW i\il) 687 
trw (3it®) 165 
RTW (5^p) 165 

trw (.srcrrerag*) [cc, i. 129] 

by WWR 
by trfSl^^HrTR 

by 

JRRRfa 165 
tRW»1R Sk /11 
TRWfl®* 687 
TRWW* 

See 4 RVR<Ri(R 
TRWRtf 52 


* Ksemenilra's views on Sanskrit Grammar were eritisised by - 1 'bane<vara ^ 

SSrasvntaprakriya (0.r/. 655) as K§omen 4 rakhan lana. See Bebv.iiUar, 55 > 

V. Goae’s article in PO, 1. iv. SO.' 

















JTnr^raqf^j; 165 

WsrrftiR 254 

^mRT^q; [Printed Gaya] 

(w^IT%) 3511, 496 
JHnsro’sffct (fwrswrbr, ^rfs) 14 
165* 

by I^5R[irS3frPT 143 

iprrawfat 

rwdqicps 

[Printed Gaya] 

4*'ll«te 878 
JfiTR^ [MM, II. 62] 
fir 254-T 
ipTmf^yir^d 

[Sarada Jf\ in prose 

Wfffocrtf¥rT [cc, i. ni] 

WWPftaT (d) 877 

frnrcw (j'Rr-ir) cc, i. 138 

305, 1004 
226 

JHRWSfl 886 10, 176, 290 

4wflft2r Kcd 
4*115^ 311 

311 

n’lTRrl^ 154, 781 
faPRPt 254 

# 

538 


INDEX 

wf¥^Tjfr 

(of Alipur, Calcutta) \Sury Jl] 
! ’NIRcP-f 397, 737 

I by qiTSPT^T 
by ^l c f'-t> IJ t'3T 
by^W 
by ^r^TIFPT 
by TRrai: 

by I T?R5Ri5:cf]«r 

wfifnr [cc, 1.140] 

^PTTS^ 272 309 
4*151 674 
TRRRRPP 

*ra<?ra4rr2fr fnrr^^^ 1048 
JT3PfrH^l^^fTcI 196 
*13104?^ 325 
! *T&WT£«K, (A. B.) 468) 

| W&'l 544 
nsfwhff 140, 170, 175 
4iPI#I (d) 256 
373 

irs^fTf^ Subh, Sarng 
4^R! 69 
JTtfftsTta 277 
{ 5FI5n«I 886 
; noRRiR (^rsr) 

[hdy Jl] 

[. SMMJI\ 


*nrrf^rfr 544 


Wffi) SS, Pint 

[Ho was probably the father of the poet 
Bh3nukara] 



^TjTqfcT Skm, Subh 

‘ See j ^fqfcT 60G, 661 

*Ho was fcbe son of Dov.isimhamakhiu and grandson of Samarapung^va Diksit \ 
of Vadhulttgotra. No. (t) is only a preface to No. (2) above. In Taftj. VII. 3272 
there Is a formula for chess play- 
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(nf?p) 

10, 175 

J i J iifcr fa^Riip) 

[00, I, 141] 

’mfcr ioos 

wrra%r 926 

nnq-frrsqt^T 

(w^^) [,sa (1882) 108] 

WTcRT% 64 

JlW(ct51ir%f (of Trivandrum) 

WfcRlfflrc; Ipflf] 254 

gW^TCTHTcT 


*$31 (sRfPTfp) 867, 886 
*Fl5Fffcr 166 
T[^5I'TF^T [00. I; 312] 

See §R^Tlf 

THRSftf [Ourf/fXII, 38] 

q*)5T*T5 (•-THTfawfal) Kc<L 

(^Ns) 

[He lived recently at Karavira, 
Bombay. SC Jl] 

290 

Skm 

*lfT4R 76 
JHPrc 922 
WT?J(!R 


3i2W5ra^ 

frsrfr^rTR'Ji^ 

3F^1TP5T 

qrjjW 

[Sury .//] 

291 

113,182 


[Here the name is wrong] 

b y if fTRyrrJiM?r 

[JASB (1870) Pro. 312] 

*Ifm Wfffo; 862-A 

’IfT’-H (l?l) Skm 

{SS, 1- 14S 1 
^tRrrfRJSTCPW 
Skm 

’lfT4f ?TRR' ] T Skm 

w-jwi 273 

[THQ, X 479 . COJ, III. 350. 
About 1660 A. 1).] 


W-AST Skm 
H^rsT 328, 753 
»Rfct [CO. I. 143] 
n^TC^Wr iOndh. 1298] 

lo.vf, 126] 

*Ftel 886, 964 

122 


^IPTO^-T >37^) "1 8amhhalp.ii’, 
(of Iehapui’, Ganjani) [Sury Jl] 


»Tffg« (d) 579 
52 

100, 480 

446 

479 
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INDEX 


[A. Venkatasubbiali, “ Authors 
of Raghavapandaviya and 
Gadyacintamani. ” J B I f A S, 
(1927) 124] 
mm 306 

Wqf33Nftff 225, 501 
WWW 242 
W7W 506 
WTW 501 

220 

Tf^rysr 1064 
Tir^ra 09 
*ifaflrS(c«T 254-P 
WgfadOr-R 213 

wresrar 

wrcrer [gc, 1.149]* 

W5giT5Ti#g 520 
Tf$g 55 

JUsWWi 12, 505 
JT5STW 121 

289, 823 

by WTO*! 

by 'RTtTfRW (#sf) 

Jprj [Quoted in S’l-Tkanthacarita 
XXV 56] 

941 

W*T? 214 

wm 888 

W*T5 Kod 
WW Samg 
WrN Mem 

WP- 1 


<SL 


IWWStft 305 
’TrrKRSIfofc 002 
1064 

’IFWTFFTW 1064 

gr^g'ars 509 

1 WWW 019 

wftww 373-c 

W 373.A. 
iW^rwsritw 342 
IWWWfa?! 

(Of Kharakura, Gaya) 

Wlp%r% Ac. 

[Sury Jl] 

Twrrwpiwg 

(Of Jeypore) 

^NfcT^r: 

[Essays ‘in prose on Sanskrit 
poets, MGJl] 

252 ’ 922 

WWW [NTF. 456] 

FIlT'dytWFd^ 

(Of Jhalawad, Rajputana called 
Abinava-Bhavabhuti) 

[Manj Jl] 

251 

482 

iftWIPPC 298, 1001 
by 

by TRRPsfT 
by 

g'fd’Tjrw 


* The following verse composed by the author of this book (M. Krisbnama 
charya) i a summary of all the stories given in the Oaya Mabatmya on GayftkSetra 

TT 51: *K«3ftBPRZr^ WTrW? Wcfr | 

W&T f% J'Trtltd ftp# sf^ 

m ftmnft ii 















INDEX 


Maharudrappa Devappa, 
Belgam] 

7 09 

%fFKRI 298 

by trme 

[■}'/ 129. With Atmai'ima’h com 

MW. 618] 

by l^T?rI* 

TO?q^ 220, 225, 295, 296, 335 
859, 998 

[for commentaries, see 
MM, II. 2] 

Fltin'Kr by [Rice, 2700 The 

io iri given as Sitagaurlvivaha 
m j odhpur Mss. collection, No. 

, flfT J Illl t Thr 298 
’TTfRkTM 884 
299 

*ncT<[t|'i>}^ 1064 

1039 

1048, 1064 
915 

’tifunrirn 1058 
by 


[Cat. CP. No. 1350-2] 

[Fitnw] 

See 

Fiorm 298 
b y 

b y JW1TT (KCJJ) 
by IRE&fa 
298 

ntfrerix 153 
b y vrtwrtim 

by 

by 

[Oudh VIII 200 MM. V. 52 
It is written as i n SC. 

I. 154] 

298 

1049 

tflcn^r 

See 

Tfitnqis 1064 
ififrwt^ 200 
JTifn^lR 546 

See 

[Arsha Press, Vizagapatam] 


[Composed m 1780. He also wrote a commentary on Glta-Govimla.] 

l! liis Krsnadatta received a village (Pachabaraha) as a grant, from the 
King of Nepal. There is a rumour that Krsna datta was ordered to he hanged 
for using (oul words about the King of Nepal. The King, while on bed, 
remembered a Hindi poem which he could not understand. In the morning he 
called the Pandit to explain it- But the Pandit was waiting for the arrival of the 
ad time - On hearing, he went to the King and the King remembering his past 
or tr, and desiring to cancel it, a3ked what prayascitta should be done for can¬ 
celling his order. Thereupon the Pandit told him, that he should offer 10 thousand 
Rupt.es, one villge, one Elephant and a Salagram to a learned Bsah.nana So the 
King did and gave him ih above mentioned village. That village is still in the 
hands of his generations, residing at Matarba village, P.O. jhanjh.arpur, 
tfharbhanga-J MAI. II. 47 . 
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154, 254, 787 

by VlRTPf oc. I. 154 
tftaKsTOTl'TSrpT 357 
gfegir^rg 1047 
JFf^urerTfar ^n%^5-n 
gflRst 672 
g'RISf (f5R^r%^r) 47, 57, 228, 
320 

^qgrgtigfcrWr 

goRM! (d) 563, 955 
g'RtRuM 863 
g^ttW 037 
SPUnk 323 
g'jRRgftcr 
by wfoRg^n 

\BendaXU List , 69 

g’JlfrsTRrfa' 27, 667 
g°li3WTfaf 262, 513 
g^T^R) Sarny, Lady 

g°ira>DT3> s&m. 
g^rmgx 283 
gun^ 305, 413, 417 
gE%igi4 373 
giRfft 451 

ggfa??: 

# ec 

gfen«?nf3ig 88c 

5$ Shm 

<87 j V 

IWTW 234, 235. 513 
’prM [Opp. 0572] 
5RIf?PSIRRrt«l 818, 468 
SRtw qyifrer 

[DC. XXVII, 10105 in praise of 
Abliinavo - upta. Last verse iu 
prakrt isdbis: 

di'^n OTg fJTq ^i;aitj[ 


INDEX 

gigr f|aiTr f^3nVn^ 
ftsft gaq'i || 
gWRTORVlR 2bi-F 

gRrem*ragnt 254 
gW 3 l%rI^ P- 25 

by ^rgrf^rsriiR 

(Printed Madras. With commentary 
by Atraabcdba composed in 1720 A D.) 
(Sadas'iva was pupil of Paramas'ivendira 
50th Xcarya of Kamakotipltha (1534- 
1586 AD.) Atmabodha was pupil of 
Advayatma Prakas'a 58th Acarya (1692- 
1704 A.D.) Atmabodha wrote also 
Bhaktikalpndruma and Gaudapadoliasa.] 

gw^r 

[Iftce, 274] 

gRi^f^n?) 

(of Kallapura. SC //) 
gRNT^ft 52 154 
g^T^ 254. 270 
gwgiRTREr 19 
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a^Ktr lco. ii. 59] 

See STRWSm^rid 
:*pq;rjft Subh, Samg 
5TWrr3 ; ^ 1100 
3T3Tf* Sbn 
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235, 451 

STOR 214 
SReTPil^Pl 214 
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See 

[S. B. Jl. Vidy Jf\ 
sp#i (tffT^pT) 674, 887 

Wm^Sn) 

[Makhanlal Mukherji, Jctyadeva, 
the poet and mystic,\ JL of Dop. of 
Letters, Calcutta, XXV III] 
(Printed Vidy Jl) 

(6) 

by 

[an iirfoitual drama on Jaya- 
deva’s life with songs; SB. Jl ] 

(Of Ramagad, Sikara) 

[An Ayurveda kavya] 

191, 863 (A) 872 
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(pspflg^) iooi 

^^RRR015irf^( 

(ofVarahi, Ahmadabad. SuryJl) 
c d'3dT Body 
WasR* 73 

707, 85 

'wtr^T^r ioi 

SRPcpfiT 494 
vRRft 370 
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s^PcfT^TPn [GO, I. 200] 

[In prose; Transl. of Tagore’s 
work. MG. Jf\ 
spppfrgTR 81, 745, 353 
<3Pig#Pf 359 
spiRIS 44, 866, 1093 
SRPlWoS 1069 
sfqgfcff, Skin, Stibh, Sarny 

STWPT 

tTRRnSTR \-Bik 708] 

^ZRsIFR 

by 5lf%iT!5d 

[In 11 Kallolas. Composed in sake 
1714. In praise of Raja Ranabalia- 
dur Saha, son of P?tli\ inarayana 
Saha; MM. No 60. 863-A] 

191, 872 

3pp[|if 158, 444, 540 
3WPT [ CG , I. 201] 

*ysrrtT[rpri%?5;tratft 
ftmpsRRiiifr 
RH5icfiAn;rWr 
'RinieTcRra'if^RiRBcTr 
5RRW 373 

GRRIR WRR 863 (A) 

sRrcrawsr'rft Kcd - 
[About 1632; CO. I. 201] 
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7 so 
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Skm, Subh , Sarng 
GRTST^R 28 
GfWRK 235 
GPTfaf 28 
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RRr&fPdtRR 019 
RRSiRTPr 667 
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RRRR 58 
RRIRR 393, 820 
R>fR?RR 214 
RRR; Skin 


RRJ 29 
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RIRRPRRR (d) 785 
RPR~£ Slcm 
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R^R (STRIPE) 190, 218, 366, 660 
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R<3f Skm 
RRRRpsr 277 
R!cPKRf« 440 
srra^i 7 62 
RR^FTR , ’Fr (d) 
by mwum 
by RRKR 

by SCRR^^RT 160, 705, 777 
RR?tf?|RR (d) 779 
RRSfSRNR (d) 

Quoted in SD. 

by 1 uvaraja Rama Simlia, son 
of Jayasinha (about 1625 AIj.) 
(Nepal Library) 

RRqflPRR (d) 741 
RR^PR 41 
RRSOTR (d) 
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RRSfMcIT (Oudh FIZZ 28) 
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RR^PTR^qR 252 
RRRpfr 1090 [IO VI. 6915] 
RW#RRR 551, 785 
RRRRR 199 
RPRddViwRPT 5, 132 
RPRRfURR 5 
RPRR0RRRR 5, 238 
RR^RPTR 1008 
RKRdRRR 

by Jf(^F>35Wd; [OO. I. 206] 

Rffjf V 200 
Rlf%lRRR 200 
RlfFTS^fi 222 
IRfPFg Subh 

PFPdFfiR (IO- I. 300, 918, 971) 
[RdTR Skm 
IRRRrfif 235 
IRdFrNRR 228 
fRRTcl^R HO 
IRdRRT 235 
rR^RKRta 71 
IRRJPT 229, 283, 876 
POOR 28 
fR^q^R 70 
fRRfR 106 
fRRyfR 76 
fRRRR 5R 76 
^RR^ft 867 
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fRRRfPE 323 
!RR$#I 666 
fRdfR 57, 320, 228 
RRfa 103 
^#S(^mr^PJ,668 
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RR5R 102, 1102 
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f%65 14 

mtrnfnr Rfa 198 
vjfp^j Snbh 
vyffcf^ Subh 
#RRrcd 230 

OfiRfeFsq) 

dRRIW [10- VI. 7033] 

5R 542 
R>RTd 920 
RlddFI Subh, Sarny 
''fi'PdlRK?! 47 
RRRt Tfp^47, 512 
‘Sff^grai^nq (d) 759, 767 

_ b y hwhwirr 

See 

'dfa’TtetTWd. 297, 220, 222 
(q?j) Skm 
efl^f 767 
vffnWT Skm 

afftfeimR 206 

RRIW 090 

!5 fraili(PTf'srR 1066 

84 

vrfPTR^ 27, 28, 44, 53, 55, 316,318, 
329, 468, 816 
^rai*f*^|fhPfg. 781 
(d) 

[A play on Devi’s greatness. 

1 limed Benares] 

3 fNW*^fR^ (d) 761 
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sfldR^ RSIigFR 646, 649, 656, 
658, 741 
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3f|T 373-A 

(d) 727 

foRfe US 
Rdraftfrdd 546 
%g55T[*«;d 53, 72 
RWRdRvT P 43 

rc^T|ti I 064 

Ri^dragdt'fl'RFT (° f Pul ' nea ) 
[SB. jq 

^RRl Subh 
Rldtid 53, 188, 370 
1064 

gRfeqrg5pT5 [OC. !• 209] 
giJTRCT [SO. Jl] 

STRg^Rfm 253 
figsjqg (d^dt) Subh, Sarny 

p 21 

163, 311 
5fR[5R Skm 
ITRBffit 235, 441 

OwW) 382 
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^^^323, 767 
fRTfd 514, 547, Skm 
^HR^^Cdik 308 
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ffetlMvS' Skm, 
s3«5Htf?rg^? Sarng 
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STTW 166 

[In Tanj. XIX p. xi tlio com¬ 
mentary is said to be tbe work 
of Candras'ekbara, son of 
Sabdas'esa and in Ms: No. 3793 
that father’s name is not 
given.] 
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Subh 

Subh 

72, 134, 138 
feve'ii (r%^) 69 
f%?r 561, 563 

D'Wpj; (r^c%B ; Kts. Stem 

562 
769 

200 

216 

Skm 

563 

etapfaf 352, 1064 

[TC. VL 7408. This is in praise 

of vKg'teftS of 1%?RT? in Viag. 
District] 
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3W?3 904 

3=pf 272 
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(mentioned in Bliojaprabandha 
tfc^pn^ 530, 547 

by *T!^5T[ferc; {PPP- 1838) 
tTfWIctW 910 

(d) 379 

ffT^gn^igRoi 20 
fJVHTtRlfl Skm 
1064 

figs^w 1072 
7 8 

152 
425 

<Rnwft3>l 425 
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cPTtf|^5| 180 

tPTcfRNl<JT (d) 278 
Skm 

769 

fTCff^rT (d) 672, 783, 877 
cRJRffr 450, 477 ' 
cRnyjft (d) 727 
cRm Stem 

Skm 

fR55 655, 930 
tfcfcS^ Skm 
fl^TORtT 250 
cT^Rjqwf (d) 787 
by 515%? WtffS) 
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tMtetaftsw 514 
dsrprwfa 28, 621, 632, 639 
iPffefR JTfWftqi'aM 
(<i) 

[Prakarana printed. Calcutta] 
fTRTRp} (RfW*) (D.T.) 360 
rn=E5 (C.K.) [MB. Jl ] 

^5TII%d. 49 6 

Skm 

dHR^5 1064 
rfOTNt4 1042 
Skm 

fTR*T5 1042 

fnqUTRRR ( d ) 003, 955 

\Tmj No. 13677] 

441. 501 

flTPSiW* 254 

'fTTpERfe 345 

(d) 877 

^Ktf.qR spfiwfifa: 649 
^'Hf-RR51CR. 

<fcc. [ Vidy. Jl.] 
fTRI^g; 316, 347, 1094 
tiKR'C? (q;[TPt) 876 

i" 

See 

[, SPVJl ,] 

tTRRT*T (WRWltt) 468, 622, 632, 
639, 1073 

<rawi*r ?r%^Rwf?r -tfer 

[Arsha Library, Visagapatam] 
Sury Jl 

errcrcffe 152 
dllRv.^^g- 162 
fTKRKHf 175 
?rRHI«f!Rl^ 260 


cfl\^ 

[Quoted in Biioja prabandba] 
rnS5BSI%5IR 1064 
rTFo^5TrJI!'dfr^I l 064 
tna^^nsn'm^Ror 1064 
tnoS^tfasfiT 956 , 1020 
rriSJRR 1064 
cTRSireiR 1064 
fnsisnqR 38 
fnc5?5sm 1064 
tnc5C^?SRl Skm 
IcTcTT^H Skm 
r% r - ! Pi9Rs JTiq^ 

Ogfrqfr) 485 \ r 
fcTRiRqid 244 
251 

i%wt^r (rir) 

RRtriRTRi^fr 

[Ho was uncle of Nadindla Gopal] 
RfwR^R 473 
%YTicran%d; (i^rrass) 

(Died about 1924 at Cocanada) 
TcTW^tPl 
See iflfFnYf 

frTWPBfa (3Tb?R> 938 
fcT^^R-TRI^T 252 
fcTCfRRR 786 
ra^rrwTrqq; 142 
rawtw 124, 507 
RTW5RW (?;5W0 782 

484 

SlWSRPT (RtSfl#) 143, 927 
[B. V. Yeeraragliavacai ;, a says 
that lit' lived near V'ianagaram 
in Viziagnpatam] 
frTC*R5 tncTRI^iildtJ^T (D.T.) 360 
[Son of Desikucarya. Born 1892] 
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EFVltd^R 329 
ET^^tmCr 477 
ETefWsTlF 89? 477 
%y^|^isq- 254 F 
|%v5tE? S km 
frr3fl-[o|-^; Kcd 

r%^[R (C.ti. 639 

Skm 

fftWr 283 
fflfeng 506 
217 

ffr&dT^rWd 142, 534 
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3?STI% 157 
jj j jt i'h Skm 
gsfa (?) 69 
(d) 

[Mentioned in Sangitadamod^ra 
Levi. App. 76] 
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jPfEET (“ffUKd^frft^) Skm 
<J ? 'cT^I'-i ffF [of Maiiinallia. Sury Jl ] 
3^J5J?F5T 1046 
3^?fKWMI?cr [1% JQ 
gsjtflw 323 

LTG. II. Noi 1447J 

S^rcrarfsFi 

(of Mayakoti (Belgaum) 
8[8DTr?clWcr Sury Jl X 
^I^q^^Fsq- 247 
§^rrj5T 157, 158 
508 

loo 

'pI^3^l%fF' 5 T 923 
[GO. I. 234] 

See Jjjqjjqq; 
dM'.T!^ HI 

dTtgxfiqfr Pad’J 

88 89 
8«q 61, 89 
^riafaJiFite Skm 

#r*q«, 692 

196 


! He was son of Peda Tirunalacarya of Bliaradwaja gotra. He composed 
this work at Tirupati Hills in 1537. It is engraved in three copper plates in the 
Tirupni Devasthanams. The first verse is in Sanskrit and the second verse 
contains words of Sanskrit and other prakrit dialects. This is 2nd verse ; 


’Sl’IE? 3FcT dtfir ERJPmtF d«®|fPTf|F 

°i -iST ^iq ?;q ojfqq (flgqei q'i»qof| | gaspjf 

3I-ir <??{( 8did l^URfFflFfdF t)|<»jqf dtdqfSf 
fSjgqtfr q?,}; || 


H,s fa ‘ her Peda Tirumala; arya and 1 is grand father Annamacarya ha -e 
composed samskfila-gttas, Songs on sft Venkatesa, in all the rasas. [Primed 
T.T.D. Press, Madras.} 
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^ 544 
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ft 348^1 (d) 563, 877 

ftjw&nm 286 

ftSVm 829 
ft^RRTC ( d ) 726, 797 
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by 158,165 

[Tanj. VII. 3044. In para 158 
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S'ris'aila.] 
ft^t^'^tfiSTSir 359 
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203 

fts^fomrsr 359 

[OO. I. 99] 

273, 257, 359 
by 
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ft^rffti^ 8km 
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ITC. TV. No. 3653] 
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214 
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ftWtafoi 273 

[TO. I. 440] 
fa?rc*ts*ft»T 81 6 

70 > 433 

ststsprq^ 89 

^si^rfqP^W [OC. I. 240] 
457, 477 
(d) 588, 773 
gtesfi 563 

984 

384 

matin low- 284 3 

?wzvt- (ww3^) 545 

See ^R^iqr 
s^icpffRftirc; p- 23,164 
sgpsRKtrjfa; 0w%) 

[of Poona. 80* J7.] 

Vcd 

qt YTra Subh 
sft sn?!^ Subh 183 


^r Si m 
8km, Kvs 
^PB Subh 
^mtlpr 964 

[Opp. 5990] 

33PTP1 j ? 5 

^qiJjqspq’ [TO. VI. 1291] 
*?«! %5J-oi^sq- [Opp. II. 8738] 
^f^nfrsr 680 
^pdr 348 
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^ron^TR 27, 28, 618 
5%»iftwn®T 1027 
^^PTPrsrawr l TG - VI 7221] 

[Mss. B. Nos. 5284 and 5292 
contain other works of Narayanii 
Bhattatri,] 

Skm 

( = cn?r§^^f) 

401 
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^3^*r(=*n§3fito) 

[Tmj. in 3705] 

[Opp. 6859] 

arcmsrfa 

^[<5^459, 568, 800, 876 
Skm 
1066 
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(BR?TW.*I() 

[TO. IV. No. 3425] 

by viirww 

[JSSP. XVIII & XIX 
Translation of Sarat Chandra’s 
novel] 

^ri;?PT 254, 544 
(iM J Nj 51 / 

^fUT^T, 517 544 
^.^TipnreN 273 
531 

501, 562, 955, 957 
^p=V5%£55F 960 
958 

^frPSiTR^!^ 969 
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[Vidy. Jl] 
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IS, 501, 544 
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^[^•JfqrrRr 440, 546 
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b Y 
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(Daraf Khan, a Mahome- 
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JT^ra^ (Vidy Jl) 

(d) 576, 955 
qqqSiT OS [CO. I. 245] 
by 
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401 

(T^fi 7 ! ( = ^W!#fct) Subh 
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by Tjiqfcmr [00. 1. 247] 
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460 
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Skm, Pady 
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ESTPETR^RT 217 
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^StREETE 252 
^W^IET Skm 
En&RqEEfEIE 235 
EETKW I 075 

m^TS^fr 162, 22C. 563 
by ^qJTOTTJR 
by JTfl^^51i^RlR^cft 
(Tanj . VIII. 3579] 
^R-%reRRfRRI 219 
Shm 

^ (d) 588, (TO. VI. 6911] 

ENTIRE (=ERfa) 48 
’^in^C 8km. Krs. Subh. Pady. 

qiqi^ (^TTCEmrero) 

f5T^1%o5RT^BI^r l T C. VI- 7061] 
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[mentioned in SjRRO^Rf^f XIs t. 68] 

eevi 10, 30 
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RlT»n?4F (d) 

^nrr^T 

(d) 667 

^WT^i (faWig^) 667 
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fRTftRK [GG. I. 251] 

(^f®) Kcd - 
^RteiRf (fq) 

3E5fR3RJTIR' [GO. I. 250] 
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314 

^!5KR 309 

srRn^i 

^fgRf^r [MM. II. 36] 
f^IRCORfrdR (Sary Jl) 
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f^TTTJr 17. 470, 818 
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i^fcRIT [Bury XII] 
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b y tf^WW^ [CO. I. 253] 
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53, 318, 1024 
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rm&ft [ T0 - 11 110 144 °i 
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[GO- I. 254] 
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i^qR 69, 604 
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Subh , Sarng 
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fsnft (ni^nfq) 

[of Amritsar. SC. 77] 
pfcrrcr 876 
S’lFR? ^trw^ 

[Autobiography in Quo prose. 
Vidy .7/.] 

IitWrriiir 

or fining 

[SO .77] 
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^wpfficriTPft 403 

(of Bengal) 

prcrrfswsptr Uig. 7/.] 

See flir-jCTr 
964 
1099 

757 

fifel 019 
3%Rfapft 498 
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309, 348 
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gSrraw 563 

|&*RTR 70 

Sitbh 

1^1^286, 305 [GO. I. 257] 

48, 414 
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b 7 ^THMDTS [Opp, 2618] 

[Opp. 5997] 

[T C. III. No. 2475] 
^HTT^ (d) 116, 771 

(d) 

bT^IlR^ 

[Nepal Library. Tliis seems to be 
a new work.] 
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vdWl! 7 * i Vi(h J Jf ) 

Skm 

e q^706, 777 
549 

SSFclSra^ [GC. I. 234 ] 

^ (Vidy 77) 

^FnFF^r OtRIR) 254 
[00, I. 258] 

Sarny 

W’ril 96 

fcrgir 32, 235 

^38 Subh 
673 
Subh 

^rmra 1 

H^ISPTW 

It. is a translation of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s work. SFV. III. 96] 

IRTl^ltf^FR [CO. 1. 258] 

430, 923 


[Kuppuswamy Sastry’s Rep. (1919) 
T’oem in 6 Cantos. It deals with 
all arlilicial forms of enigmatic 
poetry.] 

^rf^pR 315 
’Crafrftsr (d) 585 
[(%,. 3996] 

SSWT (d) 175, 582 
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^RIRPJ 1025 
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833 
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^qRho> 42 
Sarng 
235, 477 
3^il 25 
235 
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[DC. XX. 7780] 
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*TprcgpRRR> 229 
55 (1934) 
trr^R^Tr 55 
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madliava’s commentaiy] 
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«*Nwfaf 544 

^RR 268 
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(iSTfcT^q) 544 
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3*RR 541 
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^KR*tf 53 

mffefai 
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[Ed. by Kshitishchaudra Sastri, 
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See ^R#RFT 
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Sinter 92 0,937 
^RTIDTf 308 
275 

q^EERT 254 

See 

(d) 634, 672, 955 

(of Jodhpur) 

[SO JL] 
t^RRcT 170 
507 

273 

t^TF'Er (d) 783, 877 
^flirai*3P? 742 

tq'isrcn^ 

Cif^rRtq 

tPnTf^W (d) [Sury Jl] 

t#n3[[tt%5Hsnsr 714 
qqfivri^arsra L ca - i-1 97 ] 
^fhrmqf p. 75 
273 

(d) 563, 877, 880 
726 

^fteEPS 825 
180 

WRcmnlraRi 

by 3Tvp^RR [Stif-y Jl VI] 















814 

1026, 1064 
193 
235 

Samg, 921 

5^ (^RG gtnragst) 868 
WfiRli^RT (Vidy Jl) 
^TI^5RRi 814 

512, 880 
vlIqRSifsnirT 40 5 
^%^|5Rfl«TWqT '53 
736 

^5tNlUH|rf| 70 

^Rftq^r 68 
^fsl^rar 121 

{.Opp. 68, 1097] 
^WIRTFScf Pady 
1097 

Iwrfteg' 96 

96, 544 
^fTSI (‘0 6 
t^l'TIOTVT 969 
207 

[Opp. II. 8863] 

$Wifi apanfW (3H3#'i^m) 52 
qtfl Samg 
268 

gfann; Subh 

[TO. II. No. 1453] 

? E q (’-TtqpcTqj) Skm 
Sri^qrgHlftdRHSRfr 746 
Ri'pfNnr 5io 
qi'r^rqrcopj 155,175 
by vferi 5 ifffq- (d) 777 

by |;OTf (d) 777 
by =ntr«ror 175 


INDEX 

sjMfasn'TCIOT 254 

by 98 

anonymous 7S0, 955 
1^(91% 254 

scfttm 964 

S/W^cPT 919 
^Ff^cgtira^r 429 
5H%?T??ri55*ri§rai 429 
pSilHSlft 280 

giqsrasRtefl'q 273 

ST^fasiNfcT 233 
5R5RH1# 945 
5F^El^f5T 213 
^IR^RI^PWd; (of Dacca) [SCM] 
446 

f^q-ira 75 
fSRN'dR 66, 88, 464 
by q^TtlR 
by qioSR 
by SR5ET 
|qiqq Skm, 

§N:qdI3^ (d) 

[Schermau’s Or. Bill. IX. No. 
4605] 

L&c paper by E. V. Viraragha- 
van in K. R. Pathak’e Coin, 
vol. p. 367] 

by r$RH*i 229 
by 1nq-S 70 

W 

(s^f) Skm 
qvpjjq Skm 

[Ho is said to bo tbe minister of 
Lakshmanasena. JASB. (1905) 
35-40, Pit II 69] 











443(4 (frsojp) 808, 833 
445(4 (4(5%g4) 66 
•<pra4r444 (6) 52 

by 451(44 677 
44si4(4^RT "254 
44514%4 Pady 
444rT4R4 i4 °. 501 
44444 374, 400 

44-RM 266 
4471% 3km. 

44*7% 4if 27i 

Srang, Skm 

4441® (444434; 332, 477 
444R5 (4^I44ff4l) 477 
44444 (47B4i4) 3ubh 
44-IR 262 
4%4> 808, 834 

445I4tI %4 (%44%) 

[of Patau, Sunj Jl X] 

445*77; 282, 666 
4?4 Pady 

4^4^414*4144 22S, 232, 235 
4'45n%4^4R4 104 
454IS4) 273 

4P43Ci4l?IcH? °PP’ 6450 
474(145; 3km. SS, 311 

4P%4I 

3™ 1444(5144: [10. 2079] 

143, 600, 646 
sWhlftT 8ha. Kvs. 69, 470, 637, 
817, 818 
443H 323 
3?Rl%t541^n 
«i%r (utRinpr) 

IWtf4T276 (d) 

[composed in 1360. CO, I. 268] 


INDEX 

44474 338 
444^ 659 

44475 Subh, 880 
4%RT 347, 876 

%<^4jpqa34 
404RT 619 

444Rn^R 235 
4444 Subh 

4% 

giWCSRiWT; (Printed Bombay) 
447P34 254, 4*23 
4*m'r$JI 364 
444:3 Skm 
44713 59, 672 
47<% 27 
4+PJlTpSR 3km 
441I7I 545 
4frira%5t% 490 
4&H4I44 373-A 
4H444 3arng 
4R7r4T7% 816 
44144*4 (d) 758 

[Com. by -+5414(5111* 10 ■ 18G0 ] 

44147544% 53 
44145544^ 162, 759 

See 5*5154 

[Hpr. T. 193, HaeberUn, 507] 
4fod4?¥g44 47 
4H4314 166 4 
44RT5 

t Oudh. V. 10] 
445jvft(=444|) 522, 932 
4417R 3km 

4fflf;4 !>/’■ 23, 24,165 
4»f(i44444i 3km 

[JASB. (1906;, p 171] 


















INDEX 



^ Skm 

066 

Skm, 386 
Skm 

vqqfcj^T 112 
WdT STfq^tiq^ Kal 
121 

!70,177 

''TRf'+^q Subh, Shrug 
TORI Subh 

b y WRPqra [Li (1882), 106] 

qiqc}; 608 

ftrqui 792 
Skm 
Skm 
qR3fq%q 297 
qfcriJT 028 

vfRqpT (h^cT) Skm, Subh 
WteTf? 271, 272 
403 

•<^r;sf3f (d) 727 
\$$\Z Skm 

7S1 

See qTfi[%5fq (d) 

gi%H^ 163, 456, 632, 707, 1001, 
1040. 

t£rit{r 3 T Skm 

^(Icf (d) 45, 237, 786, 880 
#RR (d) 757, 786 
(d) 786 
(a) 592 
(d) 685 
v ZfT7k (d) 727 
’jfstfr'T (d) 727 
(d) 727 

^•fPTUT (of Gawnporo. Sury X) 

401 


•qfjff 303 
•RR#^ 242 
gf 735 

254 

[TO. YI. 7305] 

(d) 

~ i>y 5TJiir%5!ri%d; 

by gpffiOTT 
OTcTT^(d) 732 
jjRTR 1071 

354 

»RKSRT 1042 
sqR&RT (Vidy. Jl .) 

RFPIRi'TTSFW 58 
*<-sr^rr^r<T 892 

(SO. I. 273] 

RT%l%5FcTiR 855 
*5Ri#r 825 

5T 

qg^pqRT 209 [TO. IY. No. 4800] 
[Printed Knvyamalu, Bombay.] 
spiff? 950 
qjf Skm 

Subh, Sa; ■; 

6JT-N 27 

JrfPppfJ?! (d) [0)<p. II. 2862] 

smcr^ 

\Prr- II. 4899] 

Sfcw, Subh 

[Ho was known as !Navabhoja- 
raja and his Court poet Nf&imha 
author of Nanjaraja Yasobhus'ana 
p. 10) as Navakfjidasa. 

^P3t 938, 1001 















INDEX 



Ht&W.vs [ Mys. Sup. II] 
f t'WIRPT5Tf^tpn' 9 


^sriRtpn 1001 

527 

'TSJiript) Skm 

252 

553, 814 
SFJifSI 1007 

162, 241, 781 


273 

3T«I(^ 160 
See 3TKf(^ 

Sulk 

fTjpiTf Subh 

^rfraj 746 

(of Muttra) 

[SO. Jl. etc.] 

251 

28 


zFZtf 3G3 

[mentioned in 
P- 42 ., 

^JWSRRifc 103 
u'triRS 307 

^Roii% (d) LSa.JZ] 

#pr, 963 

^FPigr v 42 

3T^R^0T 

[Ed. and tr. by Manmatbanatb 
Crhose, GaL Sans. Seriee, Calcutta] 
975 
(d) 

b y fil^TRWORra' [10. 607J 
tfPtUTcff 50 ; J 
trffiRfor 


<SL 

by 

[Novel printed in VO. Jl] 

283 

^Ktciriifd: 798 
254 
432 
230 

tp^WtfecIT 963, 989 
^^rTP ffi R [PR- III 394) 

RvRpfrfiTcT 863-A 

wsfrcmrr^d; (of Mewad. Swry Jl) 
TORSRFm 506 

Rfatrrg 832 

ifpupR Sarng 

[In para 205, Head 43rd day of 
Kali] 

qW*113,118 
tRRWr 543 
fPTCIf 235 

RI^lPFriftlR 475 
(<1) 932 
( d ) 13°. 254 

ROTTEN^T 

by [Rice 326] 

jfffi j g 109, 666 

HI, H4 
WIIWIIHK HI 
dRRRofR 
by (^mrc) 

[A very learned poem like 
Magha. Compd. Sam. 1912. 
Printed Bikaner] 
tRRtf [MM. H. 55] 

JR3*k93 

124 

trtfTTORsjq; 250 
fRtmR 

























MINI sr^ 



5RRTC 937 
SPIelFFR 

Osf&T) 880, 928 
*R%5 (T-HI) 100,102 
*Rfite (lR?cf) 787 
*7iIRRcPPE (d) 

TFI^raf^Eqf^ [10. VII 7509] 
'RRr? (sRRRTRRJorgir) 517, 542 
d'lrac (’IWORpO 688 
5RRTC 544 

M.T. (- ) f 

[See also para 206, note (3)] 

T. 473 

860 

vO 

jRrHfg't^r 

^fSRrrai^mrfcfit (d) 

[TO. IV, 5479. Composed siika 
1572] 

*r#t^rc> (MB. ji.) 

(gsrogjga) 075 

[Opp. 6012] 
TOt|JTWSF5T[?R 210 

RcRnfasr 

ftj^RPTJniSRtt^I (d) 

[GO, III. 134] 

459 

'RftTffqEpT 880 
*KRt55T+(i^ qupp^ °f Kitturo 
[SO. jq 

*W%?5lir%R (^tWn^WF^) 92 
*p#5^ 863-A 

[to. r: 554] 

-RRTflnT 473 
dW?^ 210 
126 



dTRkrvHr (S) 546 
dlRTf!^ (A.V.) 81 
'RfafRTPT (kRf[^l5I«r) 
^f^TRtfsrar 536 
*rcf%fFM (^pir) 1060 
(5#l) 356, 919 
sRI%RIPf (%^t) 323. 

JRRf5NRT (*fj5Rj) 915 
JRRT?NRr (R^F^g^) 500 
ERT%RfRT (*#&) 933 
dlRTfUSW 919 

(He gives a date 1298- It must be 
Saka and not samvat. That will be 
1370 AD- Nidavole Venkaiarao says 
“In the manuscript copy I possess 
there is an invocation to Bharati- 
Tirtha, the desciple of Vidyaranya and 
hence this date-is conclusive In the 
commentary of Naishadam Narahari 
invokes Vidyaranya as his pararaagurn. 
Moreover there is a tradition among 
the Alankarikas in this country that 
Kumaraswami was a desciple of Nara- 
liari Suri and as such he quoted the 
book twice- His date may therefore be 
assigned to 1370-1340.“ 

-R5R (3TRF?) 53 
dRIK 

1102 

JRm 252 
^TFT'RF-PT'T 

R15R ( =; Rl%^RRig^) 70 

forafair 306 

[OG. I. 279, 306. In; para 76 he 
is described as son oi ijf^rpr. Is it 
wrong ?] 

R(?R (HTRR<J^) 28 

[Tcmj. VT. 21591 

dTfR 
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(=g^rTcfitr) 8 50 
§ (?) 28 
rr^TfRT^r 318 
[CO- 1. 279] 

#T#gfr 

220 

^* *fr?rsrrm (■• [S - /Jl ) 

sftStDT? 876 
5R?R *Tf?t 214 
^ffetrflRF 

[*'ce 250] 

JTUW 267 
^5^ Subh 

fosiRst S P V - 

#5[Er*r in, 112 , H4 

#5^ 181 

663 

sJIIrPT 251 
•TtlrW 

^tf^WT5R5i#BrsJJ' [OG. I. 279] 
[VC. Jl.) 

#ewi0J*n5T«f L pR n. 136] 

sr&Tpm 1028 
^f( (d) 563, 880 
^spri'fer 254 
!RW?$4l5$ 126 

[Published in Jl of Telugn 
Academy] 

[Rid. with Candap5,] a ’s commen¬ 
tary and inti by NandakiBora- 
earma] 

IU 


<SL 

ff^^RcT (6) 84, 154, 742 

tjy^frJrcrRgsp 

by ^55^5 84 

84, 743 
(d) 84 

[Opp. 6595] 

rfrtcjU|r| 513 

(d) 513, 783, 877 
(d) 672 

^5R^ ; 2fk 78, 96 

(d) 84 

JTSrvg^ 78,128,146 
sTWfjjjf 103, 849 
175 

[JSSP. XIX. 19] 

78, 329 
st«R#777 

[Arslia Library, Vizagapatam] 

't^Tret (=qwfi=H|fl ; rr»i) 

[Tanj. XIX. xxxi], 162, 787 
See 759 

8km, 

^jfiafiqRrf® 300 
1053 

*ms^fer (d) 166 

254-F 
d^PTf^Isfecf 1047 
^r-Wfl^F^T 010 
JT^ffrr I'sn^) 545 
'VFTIfl'ffif 254 
d^ffFTf^oi (VC. Jl) 

•ERilRW 885 
^(crCIRitW 28 
(d) 312 

73{sT 14 

273 

1064, 1364 

















[GO. I. 281] 

s »*Rnwif^fer 61 

904 

^l^Wra^RT 525 

[vo. Ji.] 
r r sj R 7 ?iRg;Rr 252 
*TSFf|gjraj(^ 1042 
d'f'fipFj Skm 

235, 320 

dFR^T 513 
*Tmf^i35 
^TRFRR 348 
R*Fn*RTF%si. (T. C.) 

[Advocate of Devacottali, 
Kaninad, of Tirunalveli village 


I 'TR*Tf*T (t^J’SRRM) 787, 879 

^ftc5RJ (d) 

*Tf T RT*r 544 

5TR]qpnr Samg 

[Manj. II.[136,154] 

^RPiTrw 934 
fflpt (^FTf%5i) 

[no. xx. 8025] 

■TFFcrr 374 

JriJlWff Sarng 

*TI I R?TR^ 1372 

1072 > 1039 

*'T( T RM 349 
See ¥TI^5Id^ 

866 


Dear Sivaganga]. 


df*RM %5RT S63-A 


* Dasavatma Sarma on Nagaraja of Bhavasataka, Jl- of Indian History III", 
303 The following note is found Manuscripts in Mithila, II. 9; Bhavasataka. "It 
was written for Ganapati Naga, the Naga king of Padmavati and the adversary 
killed by Samudra Gupta in battle. Although the book has been once printed in 

the Ivavvamala our manuscript gives the crorect name and establishes the identity 
in the opening verse : 


(sid) i 

irmw sffaW^r i%r 3^: 1 

^T^?fr (‘ Elephant-faced ■ - *Pnfalft-Bri Ganapati Naga) was printed as 
^Icf^^T m the Kavyamala which fully obscured the name, Ganapati again occurs 
in verse 80 which also shows that there were several Naga kings in the time of 
Ganapati. There is an allusion to Padmavati in ‘Padmalaya’ in verse 100. The 
king's family is called Karpati M#) gotra which is known to the Mahabharata. 
Ihe K.B.H. enumerates it in the company of the Malavas (Sabha, C. 35. 7, Kumb. 
e d., Bengal C. 32). His dynastic name was Taka. In the Bhavasataka we have a 
' ° r k °* 300 to 350 A.D., that is,, a work just before Kalidasa’s time. Every vcrac 
complete in itself like the verses of the Gatha-Saptasati. Very short comments 
( Lx Gently by the author himscli) are given. Ganapati Naga was a Sanskrit scholar 
n d a man of stern character (verse 76) and a worshipper of Siva 
The style anticipates Amaru*’ 1 
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<SL 


[TO. Ji] 

srpifora 1072 
JTPpft 1094 
RRFP? (d) 613 

[Ed. with Commentary by ; Bala- 
deva Upadhyaya ; and with t ran ela¬ 
tion and notes by Santararama 
Sastri, Madras.] 

RRR^TJR 613 

33, 35, 260, 1068. 1071 

HRi^ftWiSTcT^ 1071 
•TR5I P 24 

^1^151^= (R?IR[»Tl) 143, 862, 886, 
899, 921 

[Quoted by Arjuna Varman in 
Ms Com. on Amaru] 

nm: 561, 563 

[D. R Mankad, Types of 
Sanskrit Drama] 

Or) 650 

by V. SRdPRR 
[Planted Alimadabtid.] 

220 

by [Opp 4675. Rice. 286] 
727 

[X select collection 
of dramas and poems.] 

879 

871 

(6) 373-R 

by gu^; [CO. 1. 2o4] 

Ra^Rrcii 727 
MHWdK 923 
(d) 786 


^rrfaRR 561, 563 
?TRj 549 

[Sculptures in dancing are also 
found in the temples of Bkuva- 
nesvnr and Konarak near Puri and 
in CMdambaram Gopuram.] 

by I^RPTR 

[Piinted Lahore. It is a summary 
of well known Sanskrit dramas.] 
671 

Hf25R.y(=565 
by 

[GO. I. 285. Written in 1613] 
JTPSIimr 1064 
563 

836,201 / 

Rl^T^FItT 945, 1046 
JTPKRira 945, 797 

[Translation of Chapter IV 
Tandavalakshna by B. V. Nara- 
yanaswami Naidu with illustra¬ 
tions and a glossary of dance 
terms, Madras.] 

900 

1064 

1064 

963 

dGRRR 565 
•TRfRR Sarwj 
R*tFW 904 

•tr#t 205 

R''<Tgr?n%3R 546 

9 i9 

by =fSfcNrc«n«H 

[Printed Bikaner] 








MiNisr^ 



Rt%H Party 

LOG. I. 285] 

R^'^'T 838 
WRR[rc?RR65qr 7 ^> 126 
RfRr=K 110 
RfRW^iRR 220 
28 

RF^'l 560 

RFZiRR 400, 646, 1002 
RIRRTRRR (cl) 254-W 
RWIR5rS19 

RRHiRW 122, 123, 879 
RiftpEiRSiR [BO. XXII. 86,70] 
Rlfr$T3RRR 922 
RR^RRIRT 967 
RR53lcR) 967 
RR^5I31T 968, 976, 981 
RR? (^|Ef) 967 
RFK 970 

HSIcFWR?^ 

RRRiR^RraRR 967 
RRTR°T (GTRiRjJR) '173, 646, 658, 
863 (a) 

RRIRR 589, 618,667, 921 

mim (^rrr) 8«bk, Skm 

5 T[^rq°T (mw'$) 121 

RRRTR 

See ^Riqur 

faifafts) 942 

RRTRR (RfaSRS^) 

[See TO. IV. No. 4136] 

^TRRPT 1094 

*TRVqcrr (qfHRgs() 257, 544, 546 
[N.B. In para 164 note Ibis 
Nar&yar.a as the tivot son cf Ganga- 
clliara. See also Article by V. A. 
Jtamaswami Sastri in JO 11. III. 68] 



RRRPR Skm 
RRtRR (%I65 ?r) 

sgRRR'^i 323 
rrwr 

siRRfsFfr {Gpp. ii. 1104) 

RRIRR 

I'PO. III. 2803] 
rrirr tefofRjgR) 76 
rrirr 782 

RRiRR [Bice, 256] (d) 

^S^FcSt (d) L'Panj. XVI. 7456] 
RRIRR 427 
fehiRq 

RRTRR (f.PJlRTcq-) 27 
*§R5Rft$l [TO. V. 6227] 
RRlRRc&IR 1064 
RKtcRIR 
RIWT3R ( c ) 

rrrft swiwr [VO. Ji] 

RRRmR^ 

(^RGJRtRW SPV Jl 
RRRm#R Kcd 

rrrto^r 210 

RRRPiRTi*? 251, 301 
RRlRRRrl Skm 
RRIWaRT 1063 
arltRRTRR 
RRRPTSRT 297 

LTmj. XVI. 7337] 

RRIR^RTCRcORlR ¥■ 43 
RRR J I<ll%cT LOO- I. 290] 
W!# 

ifRRjq R(fer [T, MB. jk] 

RR(R ,, I (Tf^crrRW) 

(«*W3H) 214, 217 

RRRPigdfttf 1100 
RRWTRRVi^T 439 






inde:£ 



ICO. I. 291] 

rrr°ri 777 
RRRJ}qR®R (d) 

RRPmfTR (l?TW) 173 

[Tradition says lie lived 109 
years] 

zrzmvi 

'JWKW^TW (Trav. 93) 
RRR°Wr5R;p. 23 

RRRR (TOS) (of Vargi) [VO. Jl.] 
rkr^rr^rrs 1047 
•TRR'TflRR (R^dta) [VG.Jl] 
rrrrJrr (so. Ji.) 

RRR®Rfd P- 26 

rkrtork 

SR5RRR [ Oudh . XL 8] 

♦TRETOR 

See RgtftRRP^ ypanj. No. 4148] 
RRRR55f*R (RRRRlf&l) Skm 
RIlRRlRSflf^K 44 
WRuiRifTR 

flfSL'RRSJRflRJJ D Tanj. No. 4236] 

RRJ*F#*Kt 130 
RRR®I5lJR. (K) of Pattambi 
{SO. Jl .] 

fir^msrasE 

See 

[Ed. by Karunakara Kara 
Sarman, Puri] 

RraR'jrcnffcR 44 i 
RRiR^isnf&R T.s. 

fp^PRfRU (Printed Madras) 
RWRRSWrefiC. (Wg) 496 

'TRprwr^ (rp<I) 727 


§L 

RRRFRtrflHf (WUUfvR;) 254, 266, 
734 

RRTR D renf§fl[ (ftsfO 6io 

RRRWlltRRrRR; 1064 
rtcirrir 198 
RI*j@WNr 

l co, i. 290] 

RRRRRIR 273 
RRlRdRtfad 210, 526 
^m^mm^Subh 

rr[rrriwr1° 64 
RIRRIRKR 782 
RRRRIR& 121 
RRIRRIR 174 

RRR'nrf^lR (d) [00. I. 294] 

[At page 217 the word 

Narayaijavilasa is wrong.] 

RTCRIRf P- 1 
RKINli®3R 
See ^qai5i^ 

RARffaiRR^RSItf. 

by ^ (*1RR) [TO. IV. No. 
5742] 

Skm 

frWRRRRRRR 122 

RRRIRnRTR#^ 507 
70 

Pl^JeS I 7 

1°60 

RRRStl? ss 

tTRdfRTR [JSSP) 
f^^R^RRTRRR l°C. I. 295] 

ftRRR^RSft 

^WtRRR.i 

[Tr. of Vivekananda’s Song of 
Sanyasin, JSSP. XIX] 








MIN/Sr^ 
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jffRrftsW 268 
sftfcTCRPK 268 
by^Rrc 
by Sfl'R^RTR 

Anonymous 

^firrPirrsutpra 268 
sfrfcRTR: 268, 316 

Anonymous 

by 

RfftraR 514* 

sfr&«pRTE5 
See 3rq^% (d) 
Skin, Pady ■ 
^WP5 921 

RfasiTOSljfcK [UP. Jl] 
RRRPS (of fffc) p. 42 



’iwaq^f 

[of Jodhpur sc JL] 
[SMM. Jl] 
40 

fo^rf%3RF£l75, 339 
RRf^KSRT 919 
^fS^RWiqil 926 

p. 1 

3°° ^ra'T'Tl^ fR^[| 
TOfe (d) 727 
Rtra^R'q (d) 779 
£nfa*frr (d) 672 
106 
919 

RRIRiWT Samg 
919 

RRhUgy 314 
919 

RtfcTl^RRj 68 
'ftffo*q?RTT 268 
Rfra^TSST 256 
268 

RlfafSNfefJ 259 
^ffa3WTR5( 254-F 
^fi(%R<TT 268 
RlraqsRf 268 
by 5T«pM 

by lip 

•fifuiTRsr 268 
268 
356 

*ftftRiqRjuj 721 
tffosffl- 68 
;fiftR%328 
dT%qr^3T(W 268, 514 


sftesfPa Pmt 

?f[c(*T#t>wi<fsr) 621 

?fto5^05 \My*> Sup. ii) 

See 

jffa'lT'S 

See jpfoqpjRT 154 
jfapBfc (jJRfvpRS) 695 
jftew ( %R5R) of Kudaluv 369, 
695 

6R5-TO 233 

RR5W (fstHp) 65 
jfRpp>3 (^'WnjR) 320 
<fi«KK°<S (?%r) 154, 354 
sft<?3 to 
f^frqftcr 154 

^RRPJ3^p^166 

5lj^I5is^mijr [TC. IY. No. 4080J 

















M N ISTfy 


INDEX 



<SL 


154 

(g5r#fr) 248 
1100 

^\$m 8km 
8kn i 

[Ed. by K. D. Vreese, Leiden, 
■with critical notes on manuscripts. 
Ed. by Randal Kunjilal, Lahore.] 

(kv.) {.upji} 

sfiOTff Shn 

254 

(0) 782 

5ft55lftflfra3T 942 

( d ) 706, 777 

lyOTt 

by 

Skm 

J?R5ft; Skm 

ftssqtnff [TO- IV- No. 3898] 
jjjRraR 709 
WRT 175 
3WTK 565 
■icRstRkiT 1008 
135 

[Tanj. XVI. 7240] 

ws 54 > 816 

\pC. Ill, 64] 

See pfarjq 
^Tf^yI85 
53 

HITPrSf?! 

nM 54 \ 922 

?Sm. (ftffcf) 787 


[ [TO. IV. No. 3140] 


^rerf 323 

vwir (wr-ugN) 165 
(^NiJf 1 E»rg^) 764 
(5TR^?q^3^) 158, 154, 195 
[The word Sns'aila in para 158 
is wrong. It much be ^simlia] 

3135 (HR37?5) 496 

(format) 938 

VWFJ, 96 . 544 
by Ni#.5T^ 
b y 
by 

^fterTRT 544 
5jfo?^E 505 

(= ?rcRrs) 8 i G 

833 

^fgpmcT 1098,1099 
^Rrsgsnf 509 
688 

VRTIK 3 ! [See TO. III. 659, 3821] 

( d ) 563, 785. 877 

vt%fl%^ra 2H 

^SSIcPG [TC- IV. 5107] 

HOI 

329 

^%|5t[reR; (tlwt'rffe) P- 25 

vfasuti 206 
3$£r?gfit <MgW[) 787 
#55^1^ 214 > 288 > 311 
3W?r^ (t^i^ERRI^S 5 !) 526 

[Quoted, by 

Sarng 

See 











235 

320 

RliRRRRn 108, 235 
^ bj 

^PHFRtnf Eiq 229 
RWRR°T 235, 867 
SriR5IF£ 886 

WcKFW^IW [Mil II. 74] 
RifaRR 254-F 

^^ngiRiRSR 919 
( = lqR) 74, 242, 312 


INDEX 

trgePR 423 

[Ed. by Nrisimhadeva S&stri 
with commentary, Madras. See 
Panchat<ultra and HUoptidesci by A. 
S. Pancliapages Aiyar I.O.S.] 
TOFTR-Tisif 254, 423, 932 
qsttpSRR Skm 
268 
432 

tr^T^RRi^KF 542 
2S3 

qRSRFRR?! 506 
TRURf^T [i Ulu-ar 934] 

TRRaiRRq (d) 787 

See 

| qr*Rr<JTRSiR (d) 787 



[Ed. with translation and 
extracts from Commentaries by 
Handique, Poona Oriental Series 


qRipmiRtiicnRR 529, 1212 
q^iRlfdiltTT 969 
qRtf^ Skm 


XX.] 

^mifjRrtr 153 
^<P?R^ (d) 513, 669 
'TF’ TRIRRRR Sury Jl. X 
'Tiissq; i ) Skm 

^PR^FR (K.N) 610 
^TPaflsfO 60 

106 

; 9rJRR?5jR|[RR 143 
^WRcTRi 276 
•m 54 
?, ffipfirc: sin 
^RftT«5R 121 
121 
121 


159, 273. 1050 

TW.RI 143 
qgpq 580 

254-F 

RR(5Rr 463, 566 

qRfTFH) 685 

qsaunRRR [ Opp. 6372] 

qRttfCi 207 

garyt Skm 

qRRRRtiqi 428 

WPFRfllpjR (HaRIf) 254-N 

cTRfqfclwCrcfR^, 

RfflRTORta' 

(d) 


Skm 

qtJqieJRqRf 92 


Sfl5RI251TS3S 





rr^cnjlcT^W^ 

qiffijRsq; 

3TTc>Fn*Fr$m#$r 
ft^rrs^ 

^i^r^rwfi^Er 
sw^sr&qq 
5Pic3^5ra?««Tfi^r 
flSRK’StfW 5 ^ 

^jfto«R*Wli«$f 
?l^^d3{<?iRiT^>T 
^l^^TtcT 

angwwTd^qrfoqi 
sTPc-rKpVarfr w^wfem 

tfWWT^SIWIsrtf 
q^HFftfrarc 454 

qs^R 004 
N^fl’Wcf^rfi^ (o f Bhatpara, Bengal) 

<r{^?;cit^ (puCJin of pUUH.) 

739 

! In para V39, read ILmhnra- 
bb a It a for Allabhatta] 

i V;dl J W 

r-1\JWPM (<*) 513, 787 


INDEX 

543 

^FTF^TFT 423 
qirfWOT^ 247 

m*\z 404 

<b 

qt>3|%irt 544 

qR' ^1% (d) [ Vuhj Jl. A satire 
on pandits] 
q^SePinspB Subh 

Subh, Slcm 

TF^R 
See 5mvTI*l 

3 ^f[Printed Yizairapaiam] 
[A n. 25] • 

TFifrrcFJRlcPE 899 
qfr§?rai5H. Sfom. 

Tro^cn^pr (%rrr;'> 
tTfjqr^ipqupir [Printed; 

Later than s'aka 1321] 

^fecTR^ 218 
'TfoSfrRP-^r (1120-1190) 

IT^RT^ (on Siva) 

*rtpMr;m 

TPe-TRi’Si^ftcr 218, 548 

[This ia a Telmni poem later 
translated into Sanskrit by Baja- 
linp-asari] 

1<TSJR 7 

160 

tpreppfr 

by [MM. II. 75] 

[00. II. 70] 

13(1151# 558 

by f:wi 5 iq^ [00. 1. 319] 
qilRPTfr 323 
by qTSPlPi 

by furai&rro 
















q^r^Jtra 325 
61, 515 
'nrefor 

by spR'.R (prose) 440 
by 1(%T [1)0, XXVII. 7261 in 
123 parvana.] 

WRI ( = lWqfef) 235 
409, 588 

'WWJRPf (of Sylhet, Assam) 
[-80. J£] 

'TCRTH 252, 781 
RRMtH (G.V.) 200 
141'TOT (^tfRF«r'[^r«r) 

IRr%4-7.^[s?r [00. 1. 520 J 
841'TIM (?5RM^) 787 
*T3T^rrvr (^msuf^q) 726 
'ISRTR faa^cjq) 

1 . 101 . 

Composed in 1578] 
q-IRTM 466 

q»RtH 

^FftiR^qqqsq too, I. 321J 
'TSRRTfilfa 1056 
RtWpR^ 2 54- A 
Wffl^ 545,1230 
'URTM^rt 55 

1STCWTS 251 
*nrci>wi% 214 

R?RiMI¥iBT 939 
^rafFr i 78 » 290 

q S'ltM-UP-H, (of Trivtin&ruitt) 
'.qqiflff (in prose I/O. .//) 

r f^Tff vp^|q ( C.M) (1863-1919) <32 
254 

^30°I V- 75 
*ni3<R (oh) 225 

<msw 105 


ttfDEX 

235 

'mPSPE ( d ) 005 
1^961 
qqfR 231 
RSKfa 72 - 522 

<tskr ( 3 mm ) 522 
qoTRRdMOf P- 22 
w/f (=qq«ft?w) 1072 
q^ROlfot 229 

237 > 825 
tmffic922 
qqiR^ 268, 544 
110 

qgWf 0 ! 922 
VURffr 1>mt > 374 
4 ST Reft 00 784 
vaRdiqRiw 544 
qJIRcfl'fR' 1 ^ (<1) 7 -3, 877 
RORiWR 253 
I RORR-m (0) 721 
qq-yi^RCt 108, 456 

qsr^iuft 36 

fPOTWM) 379 
352 

Rd/fOtStfa 286 
qag^Rsft 359,373 
by «rwKR 
by «Trl^*n 
q/R'tRT 7U > 373 
q^ojf 373 
373 

by ^H<if [lily Jl ] 
q-THRRd 1039 
491 

qqiqdfKuql 373 

[.By llari BIO Anr i, Composed in 

stviii* i * «jo (iovr. 

* 373 







mtSTfty 



tRJR'St 220, 373, 905 
b y 

b y ftgrwr 
b y wireirfiTR 

[Edited by S. K. Da, Dacca 
University. For index of verses see 
COJ II. 277] 

235 

qpq 514 
q*qf 86 
q-fqtq; Skin 

86 

'TfT 833 
'FJifrRBR (<1) 786, 879 
TREES 205 

323 

<KH°R 

[CO. L 528] 

'Rtrttfqrft 235 

[ Vidy Jl. Tr. o£ Hermit ] 

9^!^ 305 

qtqp-r 

158 

76 > 850 

TRR ; ??ra 542 
WFR^IRR? 782 
WR'R+TJRR p- 42 
qnT!*TRRR 523 

’WTdRSmR 254 

qurt^rcstfo 121 

f {(paSTf?tRfe 286 


INDEX 

q^ipj^; Skm., Kcd 
liWfet 955 

[Arslia Library, Vizagapatani] 
WFRLR 319, 359 

[For minor persons, SG Jl] 
qiVdtRRR 459 
TO4R516R (T.C.) (Many Jl) 

281 

9WRHRR Kcd. 

qrgiR 904 
qiiHR Skm 
LLJtFI 542 

?«T*F£ 

TRSIHFlfa 358, 501 
qiiIIR5Rn. 50 

i toi5R|jti5^ 210 

qtrptRFrR 210 
qif5TtR5 207 

[In another book his dates are 
given as s-aka 1020-1371 (1097- 
1148 AD) and year of birth Is'vara] 

qiRKHS 207 

(<!)* 

207 

terrhe Suih 

qfrra Skm 

qft*toFfirfe^R Qi, 515 
qllfRfrailr 50 

qftftjR f5-jjt%(ffqRR 1 ‘15. 621 


qiRf% 326 _ 

* This play is referred to by Vedanta Defc'iki in his Kanasyatrayasara 
when he quotes the Nandi 

1 ^fvf^RJfSFS £••-• n?:» 

[bee Telugti Edn. p- 747 j and also in Sarasara p. 196 

^^'■^i^fpRtficero'dRtpERi qurwi r rjstwir $i?r 









MINlSr^ 



'i’TIJ Subh 

158 

W^lfrJiRKi^ 160 

Wt^pogTr 786 
’T^’URTRra [SO Jl ] 
'TSI’^JcR) 245 
qRP£T 200, 303, 323 
b y T^RIH 

b y 

b y M 

'TO'T^lRpfJT 68 

^IS^W^r [ TO. VI. 7221] 
’T3 t Tf%^ Si n i 
Skm 
'Tff-ff 373-A 
'Tt^'Nft^r 733 
'TF^iqfprR (d) 777 
ir^r^KiTii 737 
qi^l'RfRiRRR 175, 544 
qi^iwl^qqp^i 
[TO. VI. 7292] 
trr^: 

^kq^qn (d) 
qif^fJr 291, 534, 796 
'TlfanSW 488 
tjprr^jr 252 

A 

46 

'nftRRflfoR 549 
qpjF (I), v.) 618 
< TF*©RRu 

by 4qyHfiJ5; p. 44,109 
[Printed Bombay] 
lj y 250 

Anonymous 171 
TP'^j^pSfif 407 
Wsqgmir 230 



b y sws 

by P- 44 

qpi^f^q- (d) 780 

by 684 

by t^cRfq- 250, 358 
(d) 780, 955 
qfosqp^pq (d) 772 

b y RIl^ 137 
Anonymous 550 
TIW 442 
qfctIc5I%3Tq 5 
'TFRRR 488 

'Tf^niteRR (d) 593, 955 
qrpi (Tig'S ?) Skm. 

irpqqjiBfqq; (d) 177, 939 
'nfsrais 121 

Trpnst^-sTqmmitfsi? 493 
9R'T5RRpTraiq 769 
qi'T^g 323 
qiqqsST^R 293 
’TmRPR 544 
qiqpp Stem 

qitq$ (qpm- qtqiq;) Skm 
qwq; Skm 
qtflRlcRI^ (d) 14 
See ^.qi^cfldRf# 
qrfrsTicfflsRt (d) 678 
qiRRI?R5clT 563 
qFRRRTfRST (d) 306, 682 
by qtqi^y 243, 1095 
oy qjfq^sfaq 
by riRiqir 237 
qrfisfR tq^«i : qi^ 692 
qtftRRnqfWBRq 300 
by *KI%<M 87 

by JftTfqq 214 







misTft 



b J 300 


560 

TpsftSTi 171 
TWnsfq (d) 676 
'TpfeiRr 52 
qf^PfviPT 661, 672 
'UTOSKfa (^rfaiw) 729 
'TWWl 739 
q-Rdtenr 5io 
'n^'TR'TJT (d) 

b y 733 

by qTtR*lS3FI 128, 457 

by fliPK 5 4 4 
by 156, 253 

WaifqFlrti^ 89 
181 

Tr^Tf^I?? 723 
'Tpfeftem*; 175 
TiRtfiRPiTf (d) 777 
'Tmftpl 235 
TPl^f 1010 

23 i 

giwrefar 839 

by qiPRHfJK; 233 
by ^TI^Vl 235 
by tn«i3W? 103 
<n4smi«R i°5,229 
qi4«m 235 
qpat+^q 57, 320 
'ilfacf Skm 
msprzGr&zm 766 
q:3l%H 235 
PiR.^rT 3 '23 

by 3ngfTiq%4!pT [SB Jl ] 
rW^y Skm, 

423 



by aRrartrf (nq^jf) 

b y (#f) 

PlWSS'^ 

[Comentary by ftsfiypcjfiCT, 
MM. II. 15] 

I%UT? 551-A 
iqcWqgq^ Sarmj 
favpr^ft 544 
209 

[I-Io lived for 121 years in 1203- 
1326. The date given in para 209 
appears to be incorrect.] 
tftqfcJ) Skm 

'frafal ('so Skm 

'trcrfqc (sq^tirr) 297 , 059, 305 

gSKR 892 

[CC. I. 103] 

gostfq; Skm 
gi^tfqi Skm 825 

(GO. I. 284] 

gosflqrfqs ® 1028 

gostfoisr 44 
Subh 

3°ipF (l9Wl^iq) Skm 

goq Subh 

g^q^fe 251 
3®q#5*ratf 
by 3 #?fqit%qqiw 

(Printed Madras. He was the 
54th Acarya of Komakotipitha in 
1524-1539 A.D.) 
gmiPWRT 235 
3*»4l=iqfqi%«rq 919 
Skm 

gf^lRRKtl 709 
3%=^ 546 
31^ 373 

217 









INDEX 


10 


pp- 72-77 
SlTTCSRRIcra 
See qj^r 

p- 77 
p. 77 

IJV^Rfr 068 

jpiR&m [Tanj. VII. 3221] 
SWER291 

SWTCm 439, 441 
by R3j[9(cr 
by 

3^(fPT Sbn 

3WtW (^TRrt) 44, 666 

gwtrW 

286 

S^ItW 

^TREftoS 373 
3#c[J? Oftt^#) 

(A) 781 

[ITo was Bon of Govinda of 
Bharadvagagotra of Simkesala 
vUli.-o. Tanj. VIII. 3504] 
gwemiTOl 1047 
gwrarr'TR 544 

Sum 7 
Sbm, 400 
gwrn#r 294 
SWUHfeT 252 

gstrewgtft 921,934 
919 
Skm 
g<fa> 

3^%rh. 20 
'¥*m 792 
S^TOum 373-11 
gf&T Subh 
g^IIF^R (d) 

3^f?T Pady 


gfjN» Svrruj 
3'- c l'vcI 286 

(d) 606, 672, 783 
g'-tprsn 254 
g* , Bn i ni%®u3 309 
gc'njfqipB (d) 606, 880, 955 
g«rtn55T 880 
gsTOr^r 
by WR 

[MM. II. 80, on flowers useful 
for deities] 

ygdfirsn^fte 278 
gwrf^igg Sarn 9 
g^fe 15 

252 

gq^is« 565 

gfotrtfsr 106 

(De) [of Calcutta.] 

(n composition like Blioja- 
caritra) [SJi. //.] 

g^gCTIWcUVt (3) 762 
ijjffvig; 104, 424 

318, 323, 040, 649, 6.66 
gotfopreml Kc:l 
WS 5«o 

235 

by Mffoigrf 
by s^Rmrwr 
by 

600 

T'/fr'H'f? Sarng, Stibli 

tr<2?iq{i : en?T [GG. 1. 345] 

»l€H5tcffa;g 

tTtvraifiii 

r£cflV?r^;-fa^|S^ [l?ir,<. 234] 





INDEX 


192 

[Printed Bombay] 
SaqfRjJT^rq-188. 191,192, 872 
T^'I^T 32 

gfjfl 53, 55, 76, 373, 927 

-o 

qtq^j[% 477 
•^ft 323, 719 
'TRPTBt 404 

252 

qqipif 561, 563 
562 
563 

iRERT^tT Subh 

53, 922 
r^Wqq Subh 
SWT-TR 

W|Jk pPQ- V. 173, 771] 

SFET5iFR?flfc 
5tK3^P7! (Novel. MG. ■Tl .) 

(d) 785 

HWTl^ (d) 657 
JROSsfcg (d) 785 
JJ-Wirra? Shm, Subh 
jr^Rrsj 
STJTRpt Skm 
IRTWlNfa 254 

(d) 100 

Sim 

n^|51!?nT CflRrft) Subh 
sfratf&ssr 329 
WRRW 130, 512 
JRTWHSJ 1039 
JpfFWRW (d) 779 

vmn& 1218 
q^rmswiPr 294,132 


= (Warangal) 126, 481. 

681, 926 

WT^raRiW 143, 339, 927 
stTPrem 738 
Kcoq-qr 198 
jfen { rRr’i[i57 
WTT%5 293 

by 

(Printed Bombay) 

JJBl’iraipfr (° f Jaipur) 1053 

SfcrwRuKR 

lf!TT% c PTra(^ 

[Tanj, No. 21326, 21429] 

itfcTPFdTr 745 
MRRTWRg (d) 500 
qRTfHUF'Bm (d) 575 
[See Juiy. XXIII, 23;»] 

HRPR^ Saw 

aR&ra si 

qfe'df [Sanskrit Jl. Dacca] 
SRTO^ORFT (d) 662 
(d) 577 

3fdHlpT53 (d) 666, 955 
Sprcaw 154, 779 
JrtcFCISKi? (d) 746 
aicmTf^H^fl 122 
JRITffcglR 806, 826 
JF§pEf5^R?r 50, 107 

ntiira? 

S e 

qqq 660 

j)cjg Sim, Subh . 

[Fll II. 59] 

229 

by #Tt.fIcf 







misr^y. 



by tTIKRm 235 
by 235 
by 230 

b y (p#f 1) 229 

(d) 538, 680, 707 

N» 

s?;5!^y 433 

JKJWK (d) 529 

ngviiK^g 680 

153 

S3 

ag!tR*nraig 887 
785 

aig^'FI 303, 410 
(d) 779 

STvfgfrjflWlfttra ( d ) 764 
smrPET 205 
r^7'<q[ 1006, 1047 

in. 201, 433 
n37tj(g?<T[qjof 103, 111, 115, 119, 
433 

aa^'ti'Ra 908 

p. 24 

'i'jg-af^g g (d) G79 

SpfiW5 (d) 126, 143, 166, 750 
Com. by TSS 

W5R 235 
aw 920 

(^(p) 29S, 473 
33PR (gf.g v 169, 251 
a*TCC 1 aiqgvprtjg) 28, 473, 902 
[00. 1. 353J (Bom 1564; 

TOl^iq 

WWigsi 

529 

128 


INDEX 

Skm 

JWT«B#r 400 
SFHraW'cR Stibh 

Skm, Subh 
Sbm 

5RPS#ST 329 

wro: ?fii%grg 781 
235, 275, 433 

swrofcf 235 

by 
by 

3¥fiq?r (d) 782 
SPTRcft^gt (MG ft) 

3Mgatri\gflr (d) 263,880 
SRTPTffragST (d) 781 

agiwr (d) 
by ijfr#r«TWST 
(Nepal Library) 

SWRra* 1073 
RfigqRg 441, 500 

3tPTgi«nr-5Rpg 254 -x 
1 ag Pady 
ag^fr 374 
aaigi^a (d) 767 
[Hall’s preface to Das'arapa] 
VJTi^lfr 314 
aa!JlP>^^T (d) 783 
aat^R 32 
ag«I Skm, Svhh 

SRWlR&t 

by ifpriig {MM- II, 88] 
S^fTSPBlftraST 

by qrwjsg [MM. II. 91] 

aa.R ml [MM. II. 92] 

331'RmqTa: 881 

t. mm. ii. 93] 
aar^r^ 565 









166 

ircn$*6T (d) 786 


(d) [00. I. 359] 
!W5TO*I (d) 727 
TOvncm (d) 675, 896 

jRrmwraw 252 
JTOSFSt'TTjJs? (d) 733 
919 

56 

HRR 1096 
TOR/^WFl 1097 
TOfiW 958 
FSTK'TfR 1097 
5Tf?fl#mi 1097 
1097 

5RRWrrRf&I 373-A 
373 

URFFTT 560, 563 
srtflrsgrjrara; 373 
mmm* 371, 373, 893 

JRtHW-T 373 
IRTFF5TRTUS "-73 
5t51?J Snob 

737 

^'T^RcT 254 
SJ^r^T 116, 676 
ST^RfrsW 254 

Q&md of Bonai ob 
[MG. Jl ] 

343 

5ff?RRi4 610, 618, 632, 616 
sn%;^Bin%sPT 27 1 

by (’-nontiouud by Atrna- 

bodlia) 
jn%cn^ 792 
JTRRgraW Sk>n 
KfSt^IWRT (d) 727 


INDEX 

rnzqwz 373-d 

(of Kasi) [Smy Jl] 

RJirHfT 311 

so 

JffmTRT 919 
JKWiVRfr^f 919 
RWKfT 156, 338 
SFflJRf 160 
\vi%vm 254 
ffcl3[f5PRf (d) 612 
1000 
Subh 

(Sp-isf? Sh ,i 
373 

?I (of Colombo) (MG. Jl.) 
Ettipr Subh 
Skm 

mifriW 798 
mrRif 40i 
riYfcr^^ iioo 

^uf 563 

?W^Ccr^rnfi5I 76, 88, 618, 816, 049 
stfltft 330 
3*fol«T 305 
^wMlr°r% (d) 
b y 

[Printed SG Jl] 

323 

219, 225, 251 
251 

^Pj'Tcg^q- 251 
sftsfR 888 

76, 126, 135 
514 

JtN'TRTT (d) 727 
yvem*sn (dj 727 






INDEX 





1100 

src 693, 700 

[Uhcar, 937] 

'KRgq121 

(d) 842 

543 

254-V 
wrw^jfr 373 -a 
1099 

^qt^tq (,qi%5) Ned 

Sarny 

(d) 727 

'f'Rfrira 7 82 

«r*T 341 [SC Jl] 

^Eflcq [OC. 1. 367] 

3 T qq;pq Sfon 
^ r ^*f Slc-m 
q3g Sv.bh 
q-yqaft 460 
qmr^r^iso 
3*% 863-A 
sf^q Stem 
q^q (%5iq'jq) 

Hmam l°°. !• 66i] 

33S^q ftsjpjjro 814, 905 

35; Hs^ Skm, Sarny 

HO, 1098 
[Primed Bombay] 

*rwsra;ft3pT 1047 

(of Muttra) [SB Jl; 
(of Dacca) [SC //] 


355*RT qq^HR (of TTjjain) [SC .77] 
qRjq^q (d) 554 
375155 (3T5'*t) 100, 515 
3f5T5^T 274 

qqq 211 

sraqqg 506 

(^gf^) 161, 373 

sraqqqR* C 1697 (1702 ?)-1714] 
(“qgqcqqpf^; of Keladi) 161, 
373 

ra-Td5TOTPE5) 197 

gqrfadgw 373 

5ftqfeRRTq$>I {VC. I. 50) 
qptr^rq 161 
qqmq'jpi 218 

5Ri%yy 634 

qqqrqriioT 518 
ETfsyn 694 

(d) 727 

qpNfaq 

qWT^faq {VSS. Trivandrum) 

^- r oi 279, 471, 477, 81S, 982 * 
3mgf'3I 254 
q-piIRR^ 254 

See f5iqwq«qfifa 544 
180, 715 
qi'-TRRtqqq 544 
by 3%*1! 
qwgu'qqq (d) 

by qrqqq«3H [VC, VI. 7161] 

vRigifr-qiiq^ 

by <mm 522 (DC. XXI, 8844) 


tSivaprasad Bhattacl arya, Subandhu and Sana, Who is earlier f IHQ. 
^ J -3) 6!>ft. sivaramamurti, Printing and allied arts as rpvealc l in Bonn's 
works, jou. VI. 3S5, VII S9] 











srfojt 546 , 254 

mm, (1744) 
p- 31 

^[^1% 695, 767, 923 
srr?5^:fe^f 945 
ifP-RPR (Opp■ 6022) 
mi 920 
3T5IfI?«R 
siPfOTi 252 

ppp-cpr 79 

(tiTOpfpra^) 455 

’$R?srte'far 

['7C. I. 370] 

crr55f^p^542 

cfjS^wpj^lRf ^ Kcd 

«iat»wri< n T fe ^ \. mL n - 9i] 

*p5fwr (q-rarso^) 330 
gr<5$*iw2 (arm) 
f^g^q'JIPysq [GO. I. 370 com¬ 
posed in 1600] 

^leSfWHTSSrn^R (°f Guptakasi) 

& °.» [Smy Jl] 

MR f iM l SH f ff R. of Bombay [SO. JL] 
618 

(d) 578, 733, 880 
Anonymous 
by vng- 

scrr^i ns, 145 

tTRRftRl ( d ) 727 
(d) 727 

55fo5RWftRtT [ GJhj Jl] 
sjR’tRKlfftR. (^) (of Ramagada 
S'kara State) [SB Jl] 

sn^vrfiWC^l) [8” r y Jl l 
M 621, 932 
by WtR 
by q'na^r 


index 

^T5«TRd H°> 126, 6 57 
5fR>Ti<fp i «® : 5R (d) 712 

wi'ifF^i[«i«n^i C to . iv. 

5968] 

252 

cTTeRdRIcT 939, 1044 
SRPWOTRR 252 
STRIpmd 1044 
ST^RR^RSTl^ 0 ! 939 
RRPTOROf (d) 181, 246, 656 
by flsRreii 
RtSRrcRR 1047 
RRlyf (d) 
by swtfPT 
[Vidy JL XXV.] 
srr^jjx: (3t?i%) 777 
^^RlfaCrflVT 1052 
'IRTfR^T 251 
<IT3T]%d? 373-A, SS, Pady 
cTRTRT 384 

(d) 672, 778 
6U, 640 

oTTg^: Skm 
31$?. Sim 
foFj^Egcf 344-5 

(d) 563, 881 

fiFSum 

^PRfiJt?riW03R (d) 

[Piintod Poona] 

R ; <j5Ttk Skin 
565 

f^gjagrc 1075 

FT»?P6 stem 

ftWToft 196 

Anonymous 

by teRiot 














90 

[GO. I. 370] 

f^3T 62 
^"l^KcT 64 
it^uTT 64 
727 

STf^T^) Slcm, Subh , Sarng 
•Ifal'B'C Sarng 

h 'f 5TR[I% (R?'Tn%p) 157 
[Ed. Gov. Orient Series, Poona 
h y H. D. Velankar. See JBRAS. 
(1925) 253. Tliis is S'ambhu, son 
°1 S'ivaji. the great. This is an 
anthology.] , 

942 

PlSPfr 143 
418 
Suhh 
pyfw 30 

[B- 51. Barma, Two Buddhaghosas, 
Indian Culture, I. 291] 
preRtT 34, 231 

[Ed, with Int. by E. II. Jhon- 
"j 0 "', Lahore. Sukumar Sen on 
Buddhacarita, IRQ. (1926) 849] 
818 

P?rW, 459 
352 
1028 
i i^m3pr 

l ’>- impiftw [MM. II. 98] 

842 

tfpERfsq- 309, 335, 666 
Pfnpi^ 251, 293 
257 



PvlWCJpj 254 
292 
27 1 

by [mentioned by Adma¬ 

il odha] 

P- 58 

W&W 413 

Mm 68, 128 

418 

A 

IfiB.'tmP- 57 
ISSTH'S^P* P- 43 
786 

259 

443 

iCptf P' 1 
I^5f( 959 
UPlfcf 28, 55 
551WPT 27 

(S.K) 816 
Subh 
%^0qrsT 589 
#1^3 Subh 
cftq^q’ 251, 887 
^WRl^l 941 
sfte?Li!% 818 
STOW^I 228 
stStftlK &cd 
3151511 49 

216 

Wgr^rl 252 [TG. VI. 7099) 

STSHl^d; 798 
3RPTI31 Skm 
JTITTPld fj4 'l 

See 

SW >11 (<1135) 293 
SISWIT 961 







misty 



727 

Jlir^r 5 ^ 441, 501. p. 23 
319 

STUfft 8km 

Kcd 

[OG. I. 389, It 88] 

17 

ittctm 294 
UTrpTTW 23 5 
143 

NMiWIfvfisf 143, 283 
323 

HftiWtT 767 [TO. VI. 7033] 
37I%13T^ 178 

2 o 

931 

w Ri7«rafIl%3 222, 224, 931 
See 

*(Rh(Wr (6) 781 

67 *ngft< [WMI, 100 ] ’ 
*rf%&>F7 (d) 176 
278 

nrvfit>m5pra 205 

t°PP- 6773] 

by mm [ TO. VI . 7094] 
*!%UI7 205 

650 

^rflUTR^TitJEr 917 

(Ira^) 

[of Jodhpur; SB Jt] 

Mwn^nfr 166 
wcflKtffrft' 521 
V7>13VB^ 539, 879 
297 


INDEX 

*HN5*TW%»T 919 

121, 254 

^mfSTHi^R 919 

Wsofri? Skm 
886 

^?I^?=r 105, 541 
WSlta (d) 727 
Stem 

Hi'tRif R?T (?^3?r) 27, 55, 76, 
318, 816 [GO. I. 394] 

Wl^TrT 2»s, Sim 
Shn 

(es.) 373 

Shm 

iTlf HR 38 

(aOPcTg^r) 544 
H5#.5I7 fo^ss) 
tr,i^ff (Novel) 

[VG. Jl] 

956 

^^1^373 
115'^fefl^ (WSIPERJ) Shn 
*tdtcT 837 
HFRf^r? 841 

■HSSTT^r ('H'TCg) (of Vizagapatatn) 
[MB Jl) 

807, 827, 955 

HFTROT SM 
M?^Rrq°I 462, 818 

[Essay in Sanskrit on Bengal 
Brahmins. Tidy Jl. XXVII], 
H^HRfiJT (d) 727 
mm 264 
^£$*3 955, 956 
ygqfft^Subh, Scurng 
7 27 

[Quoted in Av.ciL para 69] 






WtSr# y 


INDEX 



269 

Subh 

*Slfe 956 
^?'3[% Sarng, Subh 

Shm 

'6f?fffro[ 373 
HIsfafT Subh 
Skm 

ve&m 31 

^§*H?I 956 

314 

*5Rs*« 183 
47 

pfc 42 

Vfe 42, 261, 815 
*n%qjRf 43 
%3SPSf 839 
’itrfoftf&r [oc. i. 395] 
p. 58 

qo^SE Subh 

Subh 

Sarny Shn. Subh. 
&e tfagff 235 
subh 

446 

477 

235 

520, 545 
^5.^[3R<-r^qf?5f 545 
545 
539 

^Kf.RiqjI 252 
WgrqRq 733 

^gg 

'6RRt Kal 373.^4 
434 

^ 561, 562 
*Rcf 945 



wqfar 32, 526 
947 

^icRit^? r r?rrr^i^ 975 

27, 28, 44, 55, 316, 885 

wwrcrew 945 

WIR 668 

373 

wctist 1064 
waits 1012 

W 27 

wapcsijs 1040 

WS*IT 146 

[In para 146 qRff$3[r is an 
error]. 

W^ftT 28, 44, 53, 55, 318, 329 
^cTn^q* 719 
wm 963 
Wl^f^l 963 
q|ttT3 37 
qRARW Subh 
%ft 42, 119, 260, 261 
263 

[Analysed by Gopinath in his Niti- 
Vairagya Satakas, Bombay] 

262 

Shn. Sarng 
W 900 
See 

~mz 264 

q -33 264 (of Kancl) 

*ft?Z5Icnfi 264 
wn*f<°ifn?Pi> Shn 
55 ,76 
513 
374 

wmrfa* 666 

784 





INDEX 



641 

[L. Kretesetimon, Bhavahhdi the 
poet uf Dharma iu German, Halle 
Salle.] 

Spv 
314 
T SJcm 
Subh 
509 

*RRiqR6Rf5T 273 

WfalfC 697 > 758 
TSfcZf SJcm 

[See S. ET. Tadpatrikar, The 
Krishna Problem) Dhirendra Nath 
Pal, Sri Krishna ] 

by %5T?Wi; l I0 > 1234] 

790 

RI-TR§ c(, T5pN.200, 526, 682 

92, l‘>9, 521, 523, 524, 
526, 512, 913. 
by 
by 

by ste'ra* 
by irRTiq 
by i%^«R 
by anfF uT? 
by uws 
by 15IT 

by (traR) 

■Sn 

HFiwcri?<tf,¥k 213 

‘TRRcT$d D r p. 75 
-WrRTy Subh 
*TR'T6HHH Sulh 

221, 251 
HUI^rlt^TR 53, 251 


<§L 

154, 544, 911 

-*TPRtH 27 

1064 

*rr?q5rai«T "2 
■yfpr 561-563 
^iupsr 562, 563 
HI5 Shm 

vr[3^ Pmt, Pcbn. Rsj. Jl. 

^rgwi«r (=HTg^cr) [GOJ. it. 107 j 

455, 863 

295, 544, 884, 920 

NT-p?* 880 

Samg 

vffrja^yq- (d) 252, 706, 786 
^rgjirfrqiy' , Pi ( d ) 777 

Subh 

44, 799, 815 
815, 820 

iiFmvnw ( d ) 727 
^rrjmwRr ( d ) 254-w 
-TlfiRtfaRiS 266, 311, 911 

[Ed* with Commentry, translation 
and notes by H. D. Sbama, Bombay]- 

^Rrrqsrr 500 

’INOJficf 490 

152,166, 289, 526 

by UFl 
by 

[Com. by Paravastn Ranga- 
cbarya, Arsha Press, izagapat.am] 
517 
p- 42 

p. 49 

’pyrrcfimPiq'a: p- 49 
WWsHj 68 
HRipp: 175 
>iirrrg^K p 4 3 










246 

[no, XXVII. 6972; TO. VI. 
6972. It gives the contents of each 
parvan of Mahabharata] 

HRjPsRT 254 (a) 
hlTct^ 143 

p. 43 

VRtTI^T 15. 237, 254 
RRaNft Sarug 

RRdWwfftir 

h J ct%R [Tidy .//] 

HRffhijpjr 922 
484 

^RcftfrqR 746 

WteTrar 53, 250 
Hf%V^544 
Rpfo (P. I*.) 

‘ T t*<:2<W£|4.[R [Printed Lucknow] 
*rrcsj3r 1099 
Mftfa 48 

Patera* [Opp. ii. 1127] 

*1#^ 235, 440, 501 
RIRcfr! 199 
235 
27 
Skm 
297 

(d) 151 
440 

[o. o hi 88] 

(jtf«t) 214 

■‘fpmiSPT 87? 

1042 

RPnrafr 349 

[2 T C. IV. 4315, 4413] 

129 


OEX 1. 

^RRW 314, 923 
RETCH14 
RPTRcSRI 269, 349 
^rarrct^ 923 [to. vl 7157 ] 

349 [MM. II. 105] 
by fTFRRT 
by Rf3RT[*f 
See 

Hp#l (*H%5») 1000 
151 

WR 544 
vfRRTC Skm, 779 

(R«) 97, 943 

wcmw 923 

HpHRTOHrf 1944 
[There it is wrongly planted as 

RRRRPlrf] 

*TO 567, 569, 955 

HRPSRRTR 746 
vmz 1994 
iflTRR Subh 

RIFTC (%*«SPT) 680, 787 

*trvR (rcErc^a) 1 37 - 543 
»nro l G0 • 1 . 426 1 

RR3R 

(d) 986 

HTC?R 

141 

RTVFR 

fwfr«?cr 251 
RTWRRH Pmi 

by fTWRRR 

Skm 

1099 

*IR5R«5ri% 942 
MTC3RWT ' ’3-A 
fTlftstflfa* [MM. II. 7, 73] 














misT/f 


INDEX 



1100 


257 > i° 73 

Hi?<R[^r4 (sfawr) on 

See RRqff|%%55ra 

350 

’rrewfr 400 
^SIP 5 * 257 
'dlRfo Skm 
MR^ 565 
f'WTH^r Sarng 
fH^r^r 240 
fi|g Skm 
373-B 

*fW (WFl) 70.116 
^q(=¥frni = 4^f) 66 !, 955 
^fOp-fir^ 70 
ifafr-^r 842 

( = vfrrr) 662, 955 
1064 

gfcmi^R 

181 

MUT% 1064 

snffrs'rr 
Mtfvmn 110. 072. 67 7, 780, 785 
Tftjptf 45 
*ft+Rt{l ( d ) 727 
vfrumW 785 
*frT$f Sarny 
iffifllfa 610 

iwToSNn^^n 

(fil^PK^) (° f Jodhpur) 
143 

*fP«3R 825 
tffgp*;? 1101 
tftqft* 28 [MM. II 52] 

246 


<SL 

af^raa^M t°pp- 6 ”63] 

3^500 
gsR’ttST.P. 77 
105 

g^DT^IW 411 

2^nit55 305 

g^rnig^f 501 

^nwt5H-^r% [MM Ji] 

^rpi^JT 823 

542 

89 

p. 77 

^205 

vrjPTfS! Skm 
w^pja? 697, 758 
Kcd 

sjjrfctfel 004 

j^PTUPpiT m (Hajipur, Ratnakara) 
[Sury Jl ] 

^Rm [ GG . III. 90] 

See flWTf 
45, 771 
ijjT 45 

Subh 

162, 759 

*ijWk 181 
*f0§* 121 

[The word Bharavi as printed 
there is an error for Bhtlravi. j 
89 

^^nagfcspf 242 

[DO. XXVII. 7171] 

*jquj Skm 

Subh. 

v: a mg'cnBT 454 

^ 3 f?r 121 

'*TW 898 











MiN/sr^ 


INDEX 



by 

by ^fR’rrariirc; 
b y liftoff 
Anonymous 

8km 

Skm, 401 

Bang [Opp. 1296] 

♦TfRsft 450 

(d) 83, 151, 777 

by wraiftra; 
by 

b y Wreft 

. b l r 

1003 

936 

fftTOl? 936 
836 

(d) 282, 683 
28i 

%HCT5 273 

[mm il 107] 
by sf'Jfr^w 
3 r 4krWT 151 

^PI^SAjh, Sitbh 

4#TW 125 

WdRl^fi^ (d) 733 
HIR3&*1 Snbh 
HIR27, 515 

[ II C. Ganguly, History of the 
Paramara Dynasty, Dacca] 

166 

515, 667 
HI^h 841 

279, 372, 515 
by srssT<5 
by 4^ 
by 


fl’JIfSJsRI cmitd. 

by q^rti3i 
by ^Hisfiw 
by 

_ by *i5Tira* 
hIrst^rkr: 515 
^RRRcTDT'irr 373 (d) 
HIRTRH^fof 515 
*Tl' f RRn*J (d) 515, 724 
*(tal3ft5TtreFl 649 
223 

(of Kasi) 

Hf*R5 158 [Snry Jl] 

II. 108] 

b y WHS 

Hl^ar^ 163, 706 

Ht5=c Sarny 

Subh 

"4^ 45, 69 
sfllftR A< s, Skm 
StTRIHHHSR- 733 

[At'ce 252] 
by fd5H«IRf# 
iWI'tJT 170, 323 
Anonymous 

b ' r HiRHWTWfft 
sraftsr 400 

n*rc<r%r 716 
SWCIWflBSS 273 
$W!fS«B 309 
SHgpfe 235, 254 

*r 


^ Sk m 

iRdi^KJ (prose) 

by SqrjRTR%H [*7/ Jl j 
4 r ( 72 

72 











INDEX 





%ch 721, 870 

72 

*P|c& ^3 

i {fi ]?5 8km, Sdk 

5^TR^RI 
[Printed Benares. Contains vari¬ 
ous stories essays and Subhasitas in 
prose and poetry and proverbs.] 

( ( 1) 781 

See 

im F#T Skm 

309 

iirr^r ^38 

3o9 

359 

489 

(Sanskrit. Journal, Conjceverain) 

^r^niVfr G n P rose ?) 152 
(d) 81 

(A ) 727 
787 

(S m skrit J our n al, Calc utta) 

307, 643 
mjgTTiqf^ 234 

wsxmw : 716 

qppf: 68: . 879 

W*G 

(>i) 

(d) 

[Nepal Library; Bendall, 19 
Produced under Raja Jayastldli 
0385- 1392) 

273 

&ls 


<SL 

JTFWfRTf 12(5 

nfew (d) 566 

[Quotation in para 566 is from 
Atmabodha’s commentry on Guru- 
ratnamala] 

Subh 

#wsra 214 

ttiwsRUi^r 
b y amrenfag, 

(d) 727 

HTOTOH 309, 311, 456 
JTFIvTR 860 
HOT 959 

tranWcT 959, 1015 
RRf 904 
HIcffl^T Skm 
HrU%3Rr (d) 48, 786 

*ng*n>wgf* 

[Prose rendering of Mirror of 
Matsuyama in Jwaya’s Dairy Tales 
of old Japan, [MG J/, II. 36] 
xmxw [TO, VI 7293] 

^51%^ (d) 783 
ppiiH: 175 
IT^RIS 7 0i 
qsj*R(tJ 143, 373 

flpJTTO 1102 
3^:3^n3cTr 
HgOTiH 76, 143, 373 

(=*Fl*r*r) 359 

Hl'WftHf °t c - ( Bury Jl. VII, and 
IX. 198, 204] 

UprrreSP? 3029 
nginW? 

! A very large collection ol ex¬ 
cellent poetry. Pi-inted at Jaipur] 













INDEX 



ggs wu iigaf 225 

qp^Rd 127 
225 

q^T Skm 
qqqqftRf 928 
q^T^rfor (A) 177 
[TO. VI. 7092] 

JEJ^JTriR5m5t33I 211 

q^fraiRqsiq (‘i) in > 787 

q3yr<TT3 997, 1064 
q^rqf 

(~q^T, &*%lj 251, 254, 316, 
678 

q^njtpJT (d) 787 
*i ; T 5 Tti5rcr 451 
^qsift (d) 

See gq^jf 

^dSKl^fc^r (d) 696 
(d) 787 
(d) 787 

qqqfqaiq (d) 787, 879 
*RFRraf|*R (d) 166 
(d) 787 



q^paj^T 819 
q^TPg^Ci (d) 787 
by ^31 781 
by W c °6J!c? 521, 787 
T^mi [W> VI. 340] 
*Rfcn(d) 563, 877 
q^Rflr * 

qqnsqr (d) 513, 727, 755 
by qif^qiq 
by mm 

q^tsqt Sarny, 374, 513 
q^r^t (anwiw) 513, 842 
q^Rdi^ 513 

q^i=q% 50 
q^rrfq^qre. (d) 254-w 

q^l^Tqr^q (d) 513, 755, 777 
5 q^ragftsm 513 
q^ (q$q0 Suhh 

qn^rdfriq 233,517, 544,6S7 

qg Skm 
qgqro Skm 
qpipjir i9i 
qggij Skm, Kvs 


qVdg^qt^BT 441 
q^TI-T^ (d) 729 


qg%rs«fMf 251 

qgqogrr 314 

q^VcfiJFNRi^Stid-A 


* Mentioned in ^he is said to have taught her son, and her 

words are here quoted (Sttry Jl ): 


m*m <rc§ d%i: ^33 s?Mv- 1 

qiqi qqw w-iR^qi srftwm mt%c 11 

dsq gift? fig r^d'qqiVidNiqtRi 1 

Id: q^g fqqRT%! dRiWIdd ftftRPWP II 
1^4 gf^r q^qn w«jet qHdqp < 
5^fiq; q%i^T[fliquf nff^ifd dST ^ *l^«{f: II 
di«t q-rr ^qdi^rRf y{raross 3 iwi; 3 W : 1 
§df d 5 fvnjq*TRf fsr q% qvqddfq. n 








INDEX 



■825 
qgqiqqK (d) 727 
205 

qgfqprff (Sanskrit Jl, Belgatun) 
qg^Fft 147, 377 
WESffa Sbn 
RglOift 374 

(d) 778 

[Ulnar, 897] 

323 

qWhr 314 
qgl^jW (d) 727 
JTgSRT 252 
tfpffe Kvs 

qgg^r (rrfw) 702 > 917 

(d) 

[VidjJl] 

269 

ST^N^iKRBfi 
^flfcRfiWM L CG - I- 427] 
tr^^T 280 

[He composed J commentry on 
BalakiifliiaSs V idvadbkmu nakavy a 
in 1644 A. D. GG. I. 427] 
qggjrq' (Redactor of Mabanataka) 
^667 

trs^ Su bh 

tr^JT 45, 237 

qgropqffecf 
TOlta« ICC. T. 427] 
V]^[im5Iik 930, 932 
[At page 799 foot note numbera 
4 aiid 5 are wrongly interchanged J 
(of Bamanda) [MU % 

Jl] 286 

314, 703, 782 


1064 

q»api<*!)pftjT (d) 582 
HHcf(%5pj- 214 
213 
1071 

qqfs^T 323, 921 
Anonymous 
by 
by 

[mm. il 17] 

tRRSWfe?? Spo 
q%q 272, 820 
qq|Rf Subh [If aj. IV. 496] 
3PT [MB Jl ] 
q%«T3H 836 

qqRqf (d) (of Kottakkal) 727 
JRTRUT ISO, 377 

n=Tftmqm sol 

80 

fHRUfqRRM (d) 662 
314 

by gf^iu [Vlmr 945] 
q#I5rfft 450 
qqifqqjej Slcm, Kvs 
JRTtfciftfrl 8km 

q%TO»k 53,1094 

qqfl? I>ad >J 

fpqq? [rt% Ji] 

s,j 

q^Rq^lt 312 
q^Rfrafr (d) 898 
q^RtR?^ 542, 901 
rRRRiRr (d) 727 
q-^RTcl'f 493 
^WRn%5,'R (d) 727 

him 









misr/fy 



[of Mandala C.P. Sury Jl] 
**I1WI2* (d) [Opp. 6111] 
tBRcRr 1071 
qyqqqsqjr (d) 352 
JFqqqftqr 230 

(d) 781 

See 

[Printed Trichinopoly] 
tPWwppT (d) 781, 787 
(d) 787 
qqftq? 8km 
Rtqj 811, 848 
Subh 

781 

(d) 072 
qgj 279, 823 

See 5 nqrt]TRiqi?5i 

q^qu^ 314 

(d) 783 
199 
323 

Anonymous 

b X 

b y 

(d) 777 

qsq 156 
q?RT Subh 

«Iv5qq^ (d) 

jt BciidaU, 19 

q$yjjiT 8km 

q^rrqq^ 873 
qf5q%Roiq 253 
W^WlRitq (d) 650 
tp-jqqq 283 
>S5W[ Skm 
HsKfiRft (d) 842 


INDEX 



qsjqg^] 235, 451 
by qrfaHJ^l 
by qqRK^R 

q-5^ Subh 
qs^q 1068 
mm 264 
q^qqrfaq. 767 
fTf3PTSlfaf3q 245, 199 

q^rR iioo 

Hf?rf^3Tr^T«T 763 
q/^EI#T (Kjng) 124 
140, 544 
g|^I#rqs 926 

(d) 672 
t#4wred (d) 169 

«rlP?si% 506 

235 

qfipnq (#5R30 27, 28, 31, 76, 53, 
55, 135, 318, 329, 519,’ 927 930 

«#fn*r Opmi*i$sr) 8 i |j 

qf^R 235, 440 

qgjRJ SM 
q^205 
qfftj Subh 

q# 170 

q^'ER 8fc » l 
q|f4T3 286 
qiFPiqfciWl 123 
qsrttetpsffa 194 
usr^r 886 
Rjiratrsra 
qii^q (®te) 889 
qfi^q 455 

qgfcf Sa g, Skm 

I 162,786 

q?f^ (gi'^gq) 162, 779 










% OTPfOf 3 tw) W? Ji-] 

506 

TPH^ Kcd 

(feOTflftar) 76 [GO, I. 436] 
^%5TrfeR; 779 
278 

SfW^rfc 5 4-4 


12 


INDEX 


667 

£rfipifsi Sim 
RfTRT^JJR Sim 
Rfl'TST 6 

qfFTJIRI^ [00. 1 438] 
WyWKtf H 9 
Jifrgw^w * 
by ^Dfra- 



( d ) 667 



UlRw 262 


Ed. with the commentaries of Rama* 
tarinn Siromani, Candrasekhara and J 
Vidyasag^ra—Calcutta. See S. K. Do 
Problem of Mahanataka ,IHQ (1931) 
029, 709; and Shivaprasad Bhatta 
charyas’ paper on Mahanataka j>ro - 


JTfmrcST P' 27 f 

JTsrwwR^ 50 


JTf p. 43 

KfWRyr 1064 


JTfWRtTtff? P- 43 


blent, read at 7th Oriental Conference.] I JTCrHRfftnp [SKO. 197] 

• This book appears to be a history of King Lalitaditya (Raj. IV. 131-145) 
and the following verses from it are quoted as for the 5th’Ullas'a by Atmauanda 
in his commentary on Gururatnamula alluding the installation of the son of 
(jiieen Katta who had been deposed by the Kashmir invader, on the Kanataga 
throne. (.See N. Venkatarama'; Satikaracarya The Great, 78-9 pp. 78-9.) 

^ ^pr^r- 

PTKTiRrqk ^T?if sfgfrfif^RT^rcHT *rsn$ i 

i Edited by P-P.fi. Sastri, Madr Ed. by P. Kinjamdekar, Bombay with 
NiUkantha s commentary. Ed. by V, S. Suktnankar (adiparvama love) with illustra- 


tions 


N. V. i hadani, Mystery of the Mahabharata, Age of Mahabharata, (Mys. 
Arch Rep. (1927), 8. 

E. P. Rxco, Mahabharaia, Atiafysis a -.d Index Jagaonatharow, Age of 
Mababharata War. Pramalhanatha Mallik, Mahabharata, A critical study 
•.Allahabad), and its review by V. V. Ranrmmi in The Hindu, 27th Nov, 1934. 













MiNisr^ 



prorcfpanw 

* by gwr [TO. VII. 7454] 

JT^fvrftir 474, 556, 557, 558 
q$Tqgsq OfiRqfcli) 8km, Suhh, 904 

TTcfcHa’Trt|;[ < . [BTC- 54 not found 
in tlie Tanj. Cat- Opp. TT. 3605] 


HfWfc 061 
qfTCIWi 898 
254 

15if^S5Ilf ^ 746 
qf[2ET Skm 
*Tphr 38, 39 

nsNtoRr 506 

166, 246, 047 
Ofo) 235 
232 

rl&f^ (o'. Jbansi) 

[SC. Jl) 

q^pfUSTCR (of Demdaloda) 
I Sury Jl] 

qfWRWSfl; 1660 
q?T5H% 8km 

235 

809, 846 


INDEX 

qftR,%5#I 318 

t#^I 8km 

2S6 

udTOfoS (d)*180, 787 

* l 63 . 72 1 

See ^[3#^ 

wtirecpf 727 
727 

P- 21 
nCroi 8hn 

Sarn 'i 

q^qits 652 

321 

[Printed Bombay] 
j tt|lqfa^T669 

b46 

q^fosrfaife 546 
qgqfqfrqqf 641 

Subh 

q^qq^R 321 
quires 651 
qfSPNcT&BSfeq' 614 
qt^wfa 459 
q^ftqiqqjfr 48, 786 
477 

q^i^Pi 864 


* This is one of the finest poems in S. India c. £. 



gswsfc qgftsfe «rg*r sutftf ?wr 
v^rsniH qf fgqrqqftq & #a: i 

«pi!rg$i qsra#fanqroq qrfFaRn 

Hlcft SR f^srafq JWffqifqmq II 

Like this poem is K a kas'at aka directed against Kakaji friend, of King 
Kkoji, e.g. 

rgt^fsqf# q-TRq qHT9w 

cR r +v4 fKSqpKrr q.fRtfH: 

5RH«f 'frffejftT- ^hT^fcTT \\ [ ^ ,m J' v 1 *' I 
130 













\yify -ft] 

#tl qfswHr P 24 
qtsiifC 406 

fl^Krf (of •Bandakapuv 

C.P.) [, Su.-y J7] 
tfemfilfcl 733 

See tspJS’q'FgrT 

(d) 787 

(^q|gT) [00. I. 445] 

#JC 786 
'^f^?RPT (d) 

?f^RIS5B (d) [CO. I. G96] 
q|j^ 440 

mentioned in 
Sarng 

q|*R 27, 632 [CO. I. 445] 

ipciWa^far 

qtffef'W L 00. III. 96] 
^KSfi^fer ferrqrfyfii) 75 2 ,819 
HWWifli 

694 

#^?WRsr 55 
Shar 

942 

«T|^? 235 
q|jq<T?FS£ 783, 879 
qipdlteW 734 
qfr?sfa Kvs, Skm 
336 


INDEX 

qnRqMiK (d) 72’/ 
qrqwqq Same/ 
qiq 54, 242 
qraips 

(a collection of adversaria, on 
Magha) 

b 7 [Benthll 60] 

qff^ Skm 
qpq 934 
qtf%R 103 
qrfrjR^ 103, 849 
qff%qq(^y 941 
qrr^ff^pr (d) 563, 877 

254 

qffasRg^ 235, 451 
qiFTf qfjR 103 
WcTWItST Skm 
qfdKl%pR 279 
qr<2 13, 274, 609, 798, 951 
j qfiJ^cT 351, 277 
j qi'5-itT 459 
qrg^RRT^ 162 
Subh 
345 

w (Wrossr) 130 
qiqq (qifq^pj) 1095 
w 

lURfif [MM. II. 134J 
HW-T 130 
3-^cf 

W (E. P.) [VO Journal] 

sm 

qpsisirqqq 

qfqtf 262 


5f5?tl 

fl. he the same as next :ufira. Ed. Cal. Or. Series with a fine 

analysts in Bnglish.] 























INDEX 


<8L 


qm (fEF^rRo^r) 

See 

[M.A. Doraisami Iyengar, Madilia- 
1 tdyaranya Theory. Journal of 
Indian History, XII. 241] 
(frf55ffR^T) 130, 323 
Pady 

qiqqspj^, 768 

Skm, Pady. 130 

(of Palapa, Nepal) 

etc. [Sury jq 
fol#^) 130 
*11^1 1064 

ICcd 

222 

(g^q) 220 
214 

WWlg <freT 937 
qtqqqifq; 1066 
qRfctf (d) 842 
HmdpraRr 373-D 

[ GO . I. 448] 

Smt 

Pady 

.' ,} or 7?nq fi^wp) 


(King) 903 
qrqq&T, Skm, 130 
qR#q [JASB (1906), 172] 

^ 8e - 542 
476 

by [Oudh V. 6.] 

qrqqR^qRq> 858 
qiqqRW (<1) 476 
qmRcsw 439 
qWR^qqR^iqPTf 476 
JTIdqtq^Tia^S (d) 441, 476 
by snd^sR 

[Is lie the same as Ananda 
llajanaka ? See paras 76, 868] 

by ssfat [pp. i. 118] 

^raqiwj^FR [too. i, 450] 
qrqq'f 373-A, 879 
qRqiTORR (4) 783 

p ady 

qRqp-fl 37 3-A 

Skm 

UFraft 314 

« trs ^( k . vnycji) 

qR3sf 143, 283 

H'qsroi# 5 ! 

*1*1*^ 27y - 283 

qiqqjmq 514 

qR^qw [Znmqriu] 168 

qRfqq.q 777 

(<i) 


. (> 1 ^ £ "' 1 2G0. DR/, No. 436 of 1 .37-91 It contains 13E vers is composed :it 
,, 1 ^of King Madhavasiniha, son of Jaisimha II of Jaipur about T7.‘v0. 

j. , lc ! lr,a * * amts'vara oot'uatha, Vaji.-ratbn, Sudbiikam, HancUH.a, 
•'■ -Him?. S^dayiut, liavidafta. Samba rad^tta are mentic* ;ed in the poem as 

thel£a ^d me „ ofthat ^ oul ,,. 













nrcf^pw ^ erffewg. iso 

Adddtifrff 

SW# [VO- J'j 
mfk'-zv 716 

hr^wdtrit 52 g 
HR^ 170, 251, 323, 519, 

523, 1U01 [VO. JL] 
wqfcg^Sr 00 176 
CfR?ra^5T 
by ^-trJUJK 246 
by 323, 7CD 

J?F#S 251, 923 
jtr#? S8 


IKDEX 

flreff^ ; |5I 323 
qf^[ 218, 374 
Rl&iq'p 13 ! 9 64 
254 
254 
r ' 45 

H[%R 919 

725 

tfraWnPrw g 106J 

(6) 842 

^rtfcfwr-re 0-0 335, 646 

[ Ed- with Translation and Notes by 
R. D. Karmarkar] 

255-J 

HiciR^ir^qsf (<i) 021 



311 

flFWtfSRT S9, 1006 
297, 335, 646 
(novel) 

by *T|%5R [YQ Jl] 

HR*! 125 

HrerStTlf^ (d) 363, 880 
tpn^fiP&T (d) $79 
qP-tlJR^ (d) 779, 955 
qprafflElfeflfl 932 
by 13^3 <k 

[In t It is para 932 (p. 799) foot- 
notes 4 and 5 are interchanged ] 
urge id 663 
fHdirr'fi 922 
tlRd^d 121 
qrcfV.Sditd ' 1 “ : ' :iy 
qrrtl'^C'dd (o! B“ ,,<K * :l ) t ,s ' f - 1 ’' I 
qi-jfrr Skm 

(d) 779, *77 
«tf6d E T4 953- 1047 
thf.fdRld'n OO 727 
qrefdRdq 541 


[Ed. with Translation and Notes by 
A S. Krishnarow, Madras. Ed. with 
Com. by Appusastri, Kolhapur, See 
B- K. Thakore, A study paper read at 
7th Oriental Conference] 

69 

HiSTO Surn 9 341 
1064 

qrfMwfi 492 

*fl#B Sk cm 

vS'm 

<a^[Rl^ [UTC. 199j 

(m) 8M 
975 

fJrcqffil (d) 767, 7 ' ; < 

(d) 767 

f*wi$ 

(. 'an k.-ii jiitusal, Cal« uift ) 

Plto5=^sr«r 
by i^gSNWsirftjPjt 
\_J6tiV. XJXJ 

id) 

by rasw 










g 


INDEX 


*j20*4tioned in Int, to Yodngiri- 

ed Bangalore] 
rafter 528, 542 

(M. G. Mirajkar, Poona,) 

_ SHlTOgccfig^ [SO jq 

mspRjjfsr 277 

1102 

JfRHPif 262 
^7 q-£2tq 1081 
tf^terior 541 
tfRRJiqK'jR 156 
b y 

nRfy'fq-^ojTf (6) 777 
541 

492 s 
1052 

Sf^iflcT^ (d) 457 

373 

542 

,s q%P75(fepw 
782 

m^Z IOC. I. 196] 

53.^41? 629 
5^+GRR Pa,ly 
51'^%^ (fl) 764 
278 

[Printed, Amiamalai Uni vor&iiy, 
Uliidatnbartim with Englishtrn nsla- 
*'on anil notes by Rainajiifili n oti. 
Tt% b >' l \ N. Aingjir, Madn, . ] 

(.St:,-. .11) 

220 

Ul’VR ■ 2>wncp|||§f) 

[cc. 1 . 4581 

261 


3f (conid) 
b y PSyW 251 

by 164 

by rfteqsos 154 
Anonymous 298 

(fwO 

[of Kolhapur, SG Jl ] 

177 

by XinqiFRI^: 2Van 
(d) 787 
737 

5fc5 826 
gtfiq; 502 

245 

3P&31 727 

(d) 727 

gqwtf>r ( - ;y 
Sfcnw 
Anonymous 439 
by ^q 221 

JffcfRHR (d) 692, 782 
gwRat (3 ; ^> no 

SWPT65T 
by m^s. 08, 880 
gwRccr (d) 761 
by UJETif^R; ( = iw rtq) 699, 5f 
544, 731 

by qrcr*mff§R; 727 
gqrimqros 727 
gqriRR 8 W 1 , Sanuj 
yspTRR 55^7^ 692 

L< ; . • 11 nr • 

?jNFRTI5N. &' 1 ' 1 ' 
g(5RT^IB7, >SWi 
g^TTR«R (d) 769 











INDEX 


<8L 


[iiVcc 2-12] 

3P#ra 31 
gi-^tpr (d) 727 
g?WSR (d) 727 
5«#1RR 891 
g^i*Fn%fa53^i 514 
360 

g*$N^5I 190, 208 

3%^, 

L- ‘enticmed in ?})\jt 5 | 5 pq} 

[Opp. 2958] 

3f^K [BTC. 199] 

gSJ Skm 

Jpl OlRWft) 61, 395 

gg^it^^rcr 1053 * 
gf^i$ gw* ( d ) 98 

(d) 693 

g&cTOtPT (d) 779 
3|^l^ 50 

S^fSPl 782 

35 s 1100 
gn?% 610 

{W(Wd*E [PH- v. 378] 

mw, Sl ™ 

PWW (d) 163, 314, 631, 955 f 

3?raw?«nwi 632 

(d) 783 
SfHvrsn? bs 
3Pnfrsj«: 108 


(prose) 

[l^mglmt Jain niandir, Benares] 
108, 235 
5FWcTOttfHT 68 

gftnfrTCSf 28 

gpR^P! 99, 235 
SJwtHsPC 235 
gwg^i 235 
gft§3Hl«? 235 
[Planted TSS, Trivandrum] 

*>y gtfr^ 99 
b y q^TJT»r 105 
gwf|flPi[%T?[gR: 

<&o. 

[I P. .11. Contains Samasyn com¬ 
positions based on verses of 
Kumarasambhava] 

?F5pBM 478 
giRpifa 714 

Bed 

{Bury Jl) 
g^jpfiRT 1042 
giFR 665 

SPJRfaspi 690, 692 
by ^fpRro 
by 

gwi^pf (d) 727 
gfy^ Sim 
SS’raWFSptRf 1054 
*£*5Tf* 24 

274 

274. 566 


'O-Ih .., u j.r ::ted at.Madura ,n Sri Guhn.unamrt .vnrsini in which 
mvar Vann Kimnas express devotion to Universal Mother.) 

IHiMnT 1 *'™ '' H> U, ‘ rWVa * S ' Srik “ mbaSas “b Date of Mudrarakt.ltasa, 
b lG3 •' K. H. Ohrova. Versts mistaken tor prose. PO. Oct. WQJ 













727 

JJjt Suhh, 401 


INDEX 


by cR&f [00. Ii 464] 

! ?3 = ( l jlr) Sarng 
Pdym 
867 

*Jv% 69, 605 

61, 70,113, 116.869 
^UTUR p. 22 

fan%BvsrsO 738 
373 

#r*ri 67 

( cl ) 727 

W^Wl?! 373-B 
V*tqpp^546 
5 PKi7f 8k>n 
’FllfVtfr 235 

’PIIf&K (d) 451, 689, 710. 882 
’i’lfPKBS 314 
PHFVf[Epq[ 451 
’JTRlftlB (d) 

(Ramghat Jain mand.tr, Benares) 
fIB?R [00.1. 405] 

143, 599 

[Hiralal. MrlvhakatiLa. JllOllS, 

XIV. 307] 

VcjpR 153 

287 

V^igpfrsif 621 
Vt*T55V li r 976,1064 
W°- XXII. 87, 40] 

L TO. VI. 707 8 ]. 
fapflSRlURoi 943 

943 

fcPJJT 317 

[Translated into English by Q. 
H. Booke] 


% 

(%q-) 321 
i|TOfir-878-B 

•o 

[Bondall 47] 

by 

[Printed Calcutta, JSSP] 
fosTfcPP^T 83, 319 

irsm 

See ggRf ^ i^i,^ [PR V. 21] 

»mpfa 733 
318 

[BB1. No 479 (1899-1915). 

M M. Patankar, PO. On. 1936. He 
must have lived between 1172 and 
1404] 

fcitsppTfot 93, 320. 424 
iPTPRR 373-B 

(to^jr) 317 
HW%TRfr5T 318 
tRf¥g^f 335, 646 
ippEI! 668 

qo5 37, 274, 566, 951 
WIRfPf 571 
ipUPsC 24. Sion 

WliH 815 

69 

(of Brindavana Ghirukula) 

PHRE% (jfld) [ Y*dy Jl] 

*R?EI 501 

VT'SRfq (d) 563, 877 
(d) 563, 880 
ft«3W 111, 119, 321, 515 








1064 
100° 

116 

t?i^555m\ 646 
^Mwi3^ (6) 668 
( d ) 068 

Sfasfa ( d ) 727 
tTi^?l%3R (<i) 727 
442 

(in Vasi 8 tha Ramayaija. Printed 
Bombay) 
wsfir^r 785 
?W!’Tfet 50 

Pady 

[00.1. 468] 
ifrf&Praj# 318 
tfpfftm 25i 

[Oudh. IV. 9] 
ifrfl^r Sarny, 374 

(o f Nagothnne, Bengal) 
[VidyJQ 
667 

JTt?sf^<TW 293 
qitRftW 904 
fll5 5 T^Ha*R; [Say Jl ] 

(frtRsm, (3#RB3^) 
aUStftft&tRrc; [OC. I. 468] 
qtfTOfRRft 252 
HlsRUiffa; 252 
6(^16^ 251 
iTtfWSET (d) 756 
373-A 

V - JTiTir^f) Kcd 

*T 

JR^R 141 
q%\ky*&q 254 


INDEX 

319 

DJRItf 319, 521 
2 RRW 8 km 
^RRIWT P- 42, 150 

^rcmCtiw 217 
*raiwfn%cT (Tig^^fivp) 160 
(=^rm^m) 254,544 
NsraiRTirrav. [-M® //] 

RRlFlf^ET 

(On the life of the singer Tyagarajn, 
1050) 

#^l^B3fiSR[°f Ranala. SO. Jl] 

^cT^rar [CO. I. 470] 

*#src (?™%3*r) 863-A 
#8^]-%? 150, 666, 937 

DDIISWT. [of Khnlapura. SO. Jl] 
=#SR5!rf^rc; 

3Ti4f^I!g'4F^R 
^IcRR 520 
’-rfero^f^Rjf 546, 71 s 

^rcRFsrfeiflr 209 
^RllSRFrR 121 

^RURRlR-l 944 

^cf 1^^206 

496 

2Efl^pra<>rqp^209 
545 

q|^rr 726 

255 
251 

q^^PSIsqrfR [SO //] 

251 

^*3 46 
^1^55^^494 
RPRRiRrr 121 

326 

213, 338 















333 

TOSTCPsrmfa 338 
334, 338 
JirpSTO 156, 239 

(d) [Vidy. Jl. XX. 10] 
jrjRnr^Tp 2 
3 TOR*l<i'il^ 549 
513 
311 
273 

*TSFTsqraft 225 
’IJFRtF 225 
^TgRlldk 220 

^WlfiNfa 126 

by ntwrp&r 12G 
by ’sllRkm-Tffrl. 178, 1050 
^rfcRfer (d) 781 

b yg^tFimi4 

(6) 682, 725 

^f^RW'Hfor (d) 682, 723 
■'Rjffrf^FT (d) 682, 880 

551 

3T^fl 551 

(d) 

by Spn^ 

[On the Marriage of Sampat kutnara 
of Melkots, Mysore with the Mughal 
Emperor’s daughter.] 


ipsi}vf^r% 88, 229, 233 
by 
by 

by SWl'T^f®! 

1068 

^#nk u 

^^3°! 325 
*T5TRPT 836 

liW (fcffc) Subh [474] 

^IW1> Skrn, Subh, Sarng [GO, I. 

Wfaifc 39. 392, 471, 641, 651 
199 

qi<Fftft*H*[lr«raj£S 494 

51(^^542 

90, 252, 529 
92, 379 

^#^*1,544 

121, 672 
Fad ' J 

JJT#^ (cphfoilO [SB Jl. Vidy M] 

503 

563 Sury Jl 
984 

*n*MB3KFfT 984 
jrnwl^tf^Kr 737 
qnWipFT 

RTMF'n^Rd' ( in pi'ose) [SB Jl] 


JfSKTO 99, 756 
msFS. [00. 1. Ill] 
9Bj4fR (d) 

(d) 

qstFR 814, 863, 878 


50 

205 

3 4ffeh 972 
Jflfl^rrfT 959, 972 
795 


941,1103 
VSRTft* 941,1103 
ywm^Suih 
^^feg923 

514 

131 


g^ra^Tcre 515 

gi%35fl'4 93 

i°pp- 2970] 
grisrWSF (d) Spv 
by A 498, 736 














INDEX 


cSFIoSfa (contd.) 
by [SB -Tl] 

gWlTT [Suiry JT\ 

51 ^fk P • 56 
fgNKSnfJT 919 

ff^faiPr^PT 65 > i 61 > 863 
Com. by [TO. VI. 7007] 


<SL 


TymW. 727 
WRfN (3RT^p) 
f^REPF^ [TO. VI. 6963] 

4<sl<W | gfopRM [ SMM ’ n ] 

863 (a) 

^^•254 


gsRfrwftn^K Sfom 

gw^f Sfo» 

See CfRT^THFr 
fRPT 

spEPcTt^r (d) 

3T?Tsra^R (d) 

(d) 

ISTsSHJ (d) 

qgcTTJlf^jPI 

[Arsba Libraty, Vizagapatam.] 

iprcrafcrraa: Ohm 
fW5% (%giw) 
g^fiCR Jtfp^r 
$TO*T *p#S 

^rpralim ( a ) 

[Nepal Library, Bendall, 28] 

gqT^iT 8km 

919 

645 

%ir^ On^raf*) 

^T3tep*r [00. 1.138] 

%fNR*T 44, 252 
qftgx Kos [JS8P (1936) 169] 
8km, 373 
fapfa;) •8 'krn 
#T6%5R{ 249 
qi^wt&rer 3 14 


^^rfer 

675 

jwvna^pnw 

qpiTgsr Red 
^w-^Jil^rcr 252 
b y^l?r^w 
by cnsT^f^ 

i!pnr gp^p && 

(lived in Benares about 1610 
A.D.) 

Ortarfo) 224 

('SBRRTp) [00. 1. 485] 

(Written in 1564 A D, 

I3^n*f 541 

flBjfirfrsrc 

i*p,m 252 

11HTO 

782 

Jtmtr (d) 

IfdlSf Tcuhj 
217 

See 

252 

.128 

220,221 

qpro?TPPt> 145,146 
trrf^sqr 
W5«[l 

*rctrw«ra5 






















MINlSr^ 


INDEX 



145, 146 (conid.) 

snftawr 


[It is said, that tlie other works 
mentioned iu para 146 are in 
Telugu. See TanjaTuri-Andhra 
Rajula-caritram p. 26J 


tfnw? 1061 

^3 5 WHS 922 

(tjjfc) Keel. 
4£jfq3pj- 150 


*3Ri*P£T[Q5fa 146,937 

(Ed by. X. It. Chintamani, 
Madras) 

(<flsqr) 937 
*l ; nqR3jq 541 

See 
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242 
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[Ed. (N. W. recension) Bombay. Ed- 
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by P.P.S. Sastri, Madras. Tr. into 
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DTRPI 
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IWt 964 
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Subh. Sarng 
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«Wi - ^ 922 
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by Riffca^^qp-qw 
(JSSP. XVIII. 33,132. Transla¬ 
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WRWR 697 
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89 °, 922 
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m^ 797 
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2 54 
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(d) 787 

IRtT'tpH 373 > 922 
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[Composed about JGGO A. D. Sec 
Hardutt Sarma, Some unknown Sans¬ 
krit poets of mthila published in 
commemoration Volume. For index, 
of verses, see COJ. Ill] 
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TRRRT'T 1033. 

1RSRT 1009 
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1RT 864 
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Com. by fasffift 
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[00. I. 499] 
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177 [T-SS. Trivandram] 
VIRtN 768 
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SfRNFi 
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*£RTcra [GO. in, 91] 

92, 152, 339 
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h Y IR^WRtf 
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(^Tr-TTsq - ) 955 ,1047 
755 
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*mw 4 549 

flWF? (d) 252, 706 
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10043] 
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[His son Ramacandraoarya 
Vidyaianyapancanana wrote .intis. 
They aro groat astrologers] 
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fR^NI^r 100, 152, 271, 518 
IRfRrpft 373-B, 184, 188, p. 18 
by sftviR 
by rphr? 
by 

[Translation by Ranjit Sitarama- 
pandita, Allahabad] 

IRVIN 134-139 

*RV(Niirer (Ifaa) 
[Malimaliopadhyaya. Sury Jl, 
Died at Benares in 1933] 
IRH^ra 273 
IRWtr 495 
IRWI 815 
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IR(R 874 
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Sury ,77] 

^(5?T [Printed Madras] 

515 

195, 442 * 

*R&sN 524, 912, 941 

IRW (411(^7) S28 
[V. \ . Mirashi, The chronological 
order of Bajasehham's works .—A fall 
review in Patafch’s Com. Vol 
Poona. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Gurjaras, 
JBRA8. XX. 10] 

IRSKirt 298 

; B s; RI^^ r 438 

201, 440 
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IR^JT 175 

IRtiT 867 
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200 

254 
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1RRTH150 
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tRftetfqffR 188 
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tRMR (d) 727 
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Skin, Sarny 
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by 5f7R|H 444, 542 
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IPTTORcRIlj^ 251 
{WgfJRKR 224 

[MG. Jl. II. Ho lived at Santi- 
persad, Kuddea in 1710-1782 < 
O^itRgWrRPT 251 


* There is a manscript in the Bhandarkar. O. R. institute B. K. R. (IS71-5 j 
p 9*30 has a critical notice. The hero is not Sultan Mohammad of Ghazni, hut 
Mohammad Begadha of Ahrgedabad. In the colophon the line of Gujarat Kings 
from which this Mohammad came is given. Iam in indebted for this information 
to P, K. Code, Curator ,Bbiuuh\rkar O, R. Institute. 
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IFUfgst (#tc<ir) [TO. VI. 7403] 
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flurgsr (^rg«) 541, 544, 547 
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irargg (srconnqjfg^) 704 

OTtgsr 

gi^^r^sjrn^n 753 
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W3^ptra 919 
^Wfg^VPT 546, 704 
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DHt^ra 206, 546 
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*Wfg r 3TOcf[¥niif^'5rcr 494 
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Dt?[g5TfiT5fq' 206 
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^mg^njvn 205 

Wtg^TRR (qf3^) 942 
{IHfgTfr3P4 (^10^) 1060 
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DUig^pf (q^tq-) 546 
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(d) 779, 880 

^tufr^ 
by %qPT 252 
by 541 
(d) 955 

tmr+g^r (w-i) 1047 
by ?TRf3FTWar 

iwr+5^ i3i 
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[See M. Ventataratnam, limui 
the greatest Fharaoh of Egypt, 
Madras. Ruben, Studies hi the history 
ami text of Eamayaronn (iu German) 
Stuttgart.] 
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(&W»d) 

iIUPDTW [10. 1088] 
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(He was son of Kantimatt and Kes'ava Bhatta. His mother's brother was 
SrtiailapCn na, who was ooeof the disciples of Alavandir. It is wrongly priiUe] 

* n P Ma 206 that Ramanuja was Aliivandar'a son's daughter's son ■ Ramanuja's 

' ,ate of birth and death are in the chronogram ’cliff STS- (9*6 aud 1054 

Sake) ). 

t See S. Aiyaduraiaiyar, I'.'.mayaiui as an illustration of Yogasastra 
(1 Tinted Kumbakonam). 

1 he Ramayana is .i o story of . tma Vijayam. Ramais the Atma who it > 
Qnest o, Sita who is Brabmavidya with the help of Lakshmana, who is Buddhi, 
a, t 1 Htnuntn, whe is Mtnas, by dJitroying Rav.vta, the Rsjogutta with the ten 
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(Printed in Bombay) 
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BflRlWT (d) 778, 877 
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<SL 


senses for ten beads, and Kumbhakirna, Tamoguua, after enlisting the Services of 
V ibbisbana, the Satvaguna* Lanka, wherein Sita is made captive, is Muladhara 


Cha!:ra aud Rakshasar are the evil forces that lie coiled up in Muladhara. In fact, 
f H the characters and all the geographical names that occur in the Ramayana are 
identified with certain portions of the human body, and every such identiheation h 
sought to bo supported by the meaning which the word is capable of yielding or 
other reasons are given why it ought to be so. 

See also for a similar exposition, An esoteric study oj Ramayanam by C. 
Dcraisarm Aiyaugar, Ohittoor. Articles in £>harmara?ya> Delhi. 
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Ivasalcrida is this finely described in KfsnakarnamFta. 
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220, 323 

[See D. C. Sen’s Mediaeval 
Vcdshia Literature and Jl 
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Sartig 

w$tf)374 
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by f^rra^T^Td 939 
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bv 3Sfqtq;q [Planted Bombay] 
by gfURiq 253 

®5i*fi^nn:fnirrqpl 212.649,650 

SSftflf.qRi^q 212 

S5$RFF?J 506 

^dq^qd^niq (prose) [so. Ji] 
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555tq[g^q; 505 
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SJR&RIlR'jfR 782 

Skm 9 Shor , Pady , Sarny. 

*n»IKg*W«ft [OG. I. 538] 

<55R}^ 

R3>’Tf s m*T 254 
fR5=FR 513 

^ff«R (sn'flfRC?) Skin 

far%) 

[mentioned in Bhojaprabandba] 
555^fRl (%^£N) + 297 > G66 > G75 > 
1031, 

^>11 (*%) i 889 
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SSflfrrcR 646 

WPflsTC% (K.R.) [VF. Jl] 

269 - 787 

558RRtfflf (WR^BTR) 544 
55SRRFT 85 
3SRRI*W? 841 
SSSRRTCiqBt 1095 

«KSfrTRR«n (wr) 1030 

555RRRRffi 441 [CC. I. 538] 

: 3<mi4 

^UTIS^ 


f He must have written his commentary on Murari after he became an ascetic 
and assumed the name Hamanardas'rama [Tanj VIII. 3322], He had a brother 
Kondubhatta (Panditapattabhadra). » 

l He was son ofVisvanatha and Parvati of Haritagotra- In his colophon to the 
commentary on SaundaryalaharT {Tanj- No’ 20064) he describes his ancestors, all 
great in learning. Of the~e were Mahadeva (para 889) Laksmidhara, (author of 
Sahityaparijata), Virincimis'ra, (author of Bharntarnavapota and Sahityamlmamsa). 
He was in the Court of King Gajapati Virarudra of Orissa and wrote Sarasvati- 
vilasa (on Hindu law) and poems Laksmidhara, Barhavatamsa and Karna- 
vata.nsa. After Ivfsnadevaraja married the daughter of Prataparudra, Laksmidhara 
appears to have gone to Vijayanagar and lived in the Court of Kfsnadcvaraja, 
whom he thus praised* 

!IUg4l 1-R5RR *Rf: I 

L. V. Viraraghavaclmrya gives hi:; date as about 1465-1630. Inscriptions in 
Kondavidu mention LafcSmldpara \Kl- VI- 2S0 dated 1620 A.D.] 

Has the same Laksmidhara written a commentary of Anacdalahai! ? jc'C. I. 
o- y . Here his name is noted as Laksmidbara Des'Ika.] 
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* [Tbe correct name needs to be this and not as printed in para 163. 

The senior Vanches'vara was a poet of the Oouit of Pratapasimha and his son 
Tukkoji of Tanjore* His foiefathers were the donees of Shaharajapuram. He 
vrote Mahiflasataka or Lulayasataka (Tanj. VH 2954.) He was a rival of Ghana- 
B'yama and directed his satires against him whom he alluded to as VF3ala. His 
great-grandson Vanchesvara wrote a commentary on it (Tanj. VII. 2950). His 
commentary on Iiiradnyakes'isufera (tanj. No. 2072) is dated 1816 A.£). See under 
Mahi§aa'ataka. 
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E TTOY?rW«l Sarng, Subh 
RUPl 872 
qPRRSRr 490 
964 

RgSIR 964 
^ng^RT 214 

cf(T Skm. 

6 

qTffefiR Skm 
qinfapPR 150 
qrRpF.RiqR'JR (d) 704 
qw<n*iM*r [00.1.565] 

b y gRRR 

b y ^ 

RMqq (d) 563, 779, 877 
qR-%% P- 3 

146, 254 
p- 21, 487 
p. 23 

mpsw (d) 672, 784 
gt^RI^Rlpjpi 784 
'IWfcraPTR'JR (d) 210, 698 
^RPf Body 
^'U^xFF K0, 451 

(i^q) 450, 565 
473 

(tr) 474, 565. 955 
3RRR05PT (d) 356 
gtRFSIim^r P- 21 


964 

qrgftq 1012 

Rg^T (WIRRRM) 170, 658, 659 
qrnj^cC Samg r Subh , Skm 
R§Y1 (^5) 8arag 

Gcftssr) 05, 331 

errs^l 170 

(YRT^Y'pr) 172 
(wrp)R%53l) 170 
Rtg3R (gq) 400 
(g^r) sm, 

251 

m^m\m^8km 

\- Sw, j J{ ] 

RS^FR^ 786 
542 

qR^irar 907 

192 ,193 

qts^rqig^c 297 
qri^#3R 46,170 
b y qis^r 

by IRRsqgcfiRJfR 
[composed in 1883 at Shantipur. 
Printed Calcutta.] 

qra^snkt 70 - ^3 

[OO. 1. 567] 

by \ tiquq^R 

[Printed Allahabad. A ^rand 
pioso-poetic poem of devotion. 
See TO. J. G9 for review], 

919 

8km 

235 









MINfSr^ 





(d) 704 

^rnRfOTO 698, 904 


■374 

1%-W (g^p) 320 

1^33% (lISRRPpr) 456 
1059 


? CU T^T 


f^JTHRcT 250 408 

b y 250, 254 

by 408 

feflTO 252 
F3WRK 405 
F%^RmPJ > 544, 546 
432 

r^wn^for 254 
by pfel% 

63 

lPTOftw 429, 432 
by ;p<i5Rir%^ 
by 
by 

by fg?r 

by 

by 

by ^rfa^i^F 

&**$* Shn, Subh, Saving 

f^JF.qnpT (p%!5Fp) 459 
1%-WrifPF 385, 400, 470. 

62, 89, 459 

(^4i3pf 202. 432 
I%--f.qi45it (d) 166, 622 

finfRwfor (d) 668 


INDEX 

M^KdHFH (d) (mentioned by Hem a- 
candra) 

r^WrfflWr (d) 785 
T^tRJSpB (d) 783 
ftwP#* 400 

(d) 694 

671 

F&SrQpnF 509 
F% (RUHR) Subh 
(Nr^FI U6 
fPr^RIFF 27 
73 

235 

235 > 440 

RRs^nucjaf 231 

^^5F(Rt75 

(d) 786 
400 

foppW 442, 500 
f^sppjq-IS 2001 
Rsrqtprcf Subh 
Fd^Rj^Tip 727 
(WhiR^T (*frFTf&) 254-P 
l%TC{W 53 

I'^TClFWriqfcr 356, 919, 938 
R'JREJItF 738 
(%3Rfo|tR; Subh 

f^F^Rr-W^F^OT (d) 96, 785 
firapn'^rff 544 

°pp- n. 484 

IRSRFgRR 53 
f^SR^R 318 
fa^S^R 370 
F^^Ffl 374 

816, 863-A 
^F^I^Ilsqi^F 














jRiirrt^oTCrc (d) 

[He is son of Mabadeva and 
Savarni of S'andilyagotra and be¬ 
longs to Badabara state, lbinted 

SGJl] 

[Simula Jl ] 

kRRRl 50 

200 

FFT-fFs? [2'0. VI. 1957] 

(d) 777 

f^SjcEf 374, 402, 626. 

[See JMy. XXIV. 150] 

321 

of 

[Printed at Nagpur with the 
commentry of Krishna Surma. This 
iB said to be a fourth Pataka of 
Bhartfhari. For review see SG. 

^7«i 

247 

[Sanskrit Journal, Pattambi, 
Malabar] 
t%RTOj; , 4l 442 


r%H^r 

[Arsha Library, Vizagapatam] 
fe'MFFFT ISO, 715 
fcJFPlFNt ISO 
f%3W 262 
fajlvf Snth 

fFHW (d) 128 
f%^5 219, 225, 297, 772 
FfgvS^N 273 
213 
1028 

S94, 922 
fipcFIFS 8km * 

[Mra Shm 

ft^repTTSpr (d) 220 
jsf^qg?c|t[wg;r 347, 876 

[For commentaries see MM. II. 
144-149] 
f^tqgjq 514 

516 

(d) 727 

fM3Kf[5W??SlM>T (d) 166, 658 
FTC1 374 
; IWRSltftd 

I 


* ^fferRTraq; n n Ftaqrantm wt^i; 
§Jn5[ vffSRqcrt 5M1 IgMf MlH 4 J %MI55% I 

^qnsi%fa%Rpqt«£r $«rai 

qgm [MFTqtFtdFcMgW MM JfW II 

c. 

Compare 

®r§[ mtmmIk'M! hiramfm'm raMWipr 

dopj wi# ng^RSRf i 

Mill nRKqisR 51P5IMI3I 61H1FW ^KP’‘ 
W'piMT Pf =M fb'JICT II 
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( contd.) 

[He was descendant of JIv 2 deva, 
author of the poem Bhakti-Bhagavata 
and lived during the time of King 
Mukundadeva II (1658-1692) of Orissa. 
Narayanasataka is in praise of Lord 
Jagannatha of Purl edited with Pltam- 
bara mis'ra’s commentary by Karuna- 
kara (Kara) S'arman, Principal, Sanskrit 
College, Purl. Jivadeva was son of 
PuruSottama and wrote his poem at the 
request of King Prataparudra, and 
lived in 15-l6th century in Orissa. ] 

ragrwrfik 100 ,480, 1011-12 

WgiPcr^ (d) [Bendalls, 19] 

HgrdT 810, 928 
^raaTi 

028 

(gS5!J5f) 928 
mow: 70,8i 
^trswir 

314 

819 

fagmi 124 
ftgigiq 926 
l^Ri^wr p- 24 
PtgtftqR (“ 323 

fagPTftf 306, 403 

fg?Ji C n% Sk ill, Sa-rlU/ 

fa^TOim (d) 163, 761 

( d ) 

b y P-=n?(wm'r [Sur V ji j 

i%gr39®r 251 , 314 . 373 
28, 53 ,89 

(conips I. & II printed i 

CO,I) | 


§L 

PfgRoq 76,125, 127, 270, 271, 686, 
1019 

[M. A. Doraisaniiaiyangar, on 
Madhava-Vidyaranya Tlieoiy, Jl. 
of Ind. History: XII, 241. Sec 
Vijayaragava Sexcentenary Vol.] 

flwR"nfer25i 

p- 228 -a 

fggR[R 922 

ftgnsf 200 
iNgpTiJta 76,254 
863-A 

( mentioned in Bhojaprabandba) 
fwgrfggi^icq- 575 
fggRTfl 271 
fggiflPK 863-A 

wraw (J.) p 42, 600, 610, 618, 
632 

[Sanskrit Jl, Bhatpara, 

Bengal] 

(d) 727 

r%c^«P5msg [Opp. II. 4149] 

496 

[Pi t. HI. 396] 

[Opp. 6201] 

(%g^ B ngg|f 

by srt^tjof [CO. I. 575, 427] 

309 

P- 25 

frS'flRcrcrMr 314,76* 
flWTRRRi 504 

miMigsracf (d) 513, 783 

frjMtora 501 

Wo. jq 







INDEX 


107 


255-1 
Skin 
R'-£K Shm 

H?tWK 28, 816 

surr {Bury Ji) 
(B'litr. Supr. Jl. Benares) 
I%erw;? (d) 692, 785, 787 
235 

Skin 400 

[GO. IJ. 36] 
r^F-Rcfr 460, 604 
68 

I%'Ri%ff[jppq-f^=j 943 
941 

^ [OG. i. 576] 

314, 467 

rs. 

Samg 

[mentioned in Bhojaprabandtia] 
See. 

f^TRRR [Sun, jq 

(*TFRcT) Sulk - 
(d) 786 
205 

ISO, 246, 323, 715 
(d) 786 
%RPR (d) 790 
f^TR^tR^ 535 
938 

RHRR 869 

ftlrWk Swhh ■■ s i<" : 

134 

l%M'fqoi{[q^ 373-B 

G'tbh 

(3‘irdUfgcJR 352 
Subh 


faqre Shm 

fqqs 235 

443 

(Printed, Bombay) 
frwqbl p- 42 

[Ifi/s. Arch. Sep. (1927), 8] 

440 

(Printed Bombay) 

Rq*5ff 235 
ffosiift 374 

RR[?5[[pT (d) [ Bendali , 19] 
RRfaW 741 
rlpfimr 562 
F^ffRfrsiq- 491 
314 

wr'Iqifg'Tf 314 

(d) 741 

f%%% Shm 
ftftNRPRrR 501 
194 

RSRfSJ SS7 

Ojq) 124, 130 

rwsrrr; 1099 

R^TOPFi, 130 
[%{i'4*TSR} p. 23 

f%65^4hq (-fta*y|qft) (d) 672, 
780 

fa3ra$S*n5TR5«Br 294 
RT^RfSiTTS# 251 
RRirafRRt 491 
f%55Rf>J^r (d) 787 
(%55RRtft (d-) 563, 880 
563 

514 

RRRFR <>96 

(d) 767 

RR^Wt^i (-fgSn^W®0 134 







mtST# y 


INDEX 



no 
235 

286 

f%5ira^rf^(%i3W 546 
f%5rrag?>itH ; q 180, 546 

r%5ir^\T 629 
rlrerra^r (=f^rerra^tr) 
R5ir^Ri3mfR;f''^ 179 
raraww, 247 

716 

247, 546 

PRUfew 819, 955 
<( 914 
..6R0I 338 

f^TSTR^lk Sv.bh 
[%RJ^ 529 
rq^grqfo-181 
fq^RI^qq 254 
fqsjqiq 298, 880, 1001 

88 

imTP^qfqsqf^f 
fojJiPJ CT^5RT13^) 854, 880 
f§P76[q 

5t«pr3[?r 880 

RR^I% 880 
F%>4^m 

C[if^qp^541 
fqgqiS'j (of Kamiflnkaitian, llum- 

titid) [SB Jt\ 

faM^nq 707 

iMd'-nq (n.iR^q) 689 

689, 710, 882 


<SL 

fawr 0qqft#r3q) 

[Uluiar 962] 

fq^nr faRP-mp) 880 
^cH^Rt 
ssrprc’qqrer 

rwnq (rerairupr) 880 
3? will 
R’SR'R (Isj) 199 
fsmrq 

f§P4 ; TO [Chief of Atgar, Orissa] 

[with corn, by his wife ^[qffsnqr] 
f^Tf^r 251, 301 

P- 24 

220, 286, 323 
Knl 

= fsp^rq tq? [GO. 1. 581. Lived 
about 1615 A.D.] 

f¥d^[q ^RTcT (qrairc§«isp) 

[00. 1 58a 3 

i^w 'qtqqqrcq 373 -b 
fspwni q? 784 

iVd^qq? fafl^qp) 689, 787 
ftraTCiqq? 880 
^swiPiNr (6) 

(WTIWr [00. I. 584] 

&c. [Sury Jl ] 
f^prrqwsr 318 
Iq’SjqiWf^fl'# B^ym. 
mRiqsm'ljq; (£• R) p- 20 
IPdl^S 542 

fwdiqrcrc: (qrq®) 1000, 1064 
f^nq^R 

[00 1. 583] 







fNwi? [00.1. 585] 

904 

(^%Wr«tRV Kcd 
[MW. II. 19] 

TO 643 
rcWT-js'jms 690 
fawm 289 
373-A 

R^RRcT (d) 727 
fo?im 373 

291 
385 
352 

l^ro^i 218 
R>4f4$ 964 
1%^R (v^tfN^) 76, 312, 886, 906 

$i®£ 312, 879 

f^SR 8km 

IWR 347 

M>Ut 297 iTmj. VI. 2556] 

[%%R 312 
RtfelRR 

!%>>R IKRcff [00.1. 587] 

825 

RWR^ 400 

fWSKSaia ‘“86 

f%SS«RW55 (d) 727 
f%ug 331 

iV-SPIHRlW 160 

{^sgjqjcf 459 

205 

135 


INDEX 

rar^f^ERatk 

[SO. Ji] 
faropra 323 

fe-'iRRT 921 
fipsoj^flk 181 

fe'-.gqqTm 964 

fiFg'tf^a 666 
RrojqrR(f^5I( ? 6^ 273 
r%cg»TI%^eq(3rrt 286 
[%3»H 666 

Rr'sjgsnr 509 

273 

I%6Djg^'T 48, 100 
(%«3T^5Rf 177 
reRplifr 423 

Rt-gSlfPRR [SO. Jl. He lived in Rata* 
lam, Bengal and is probably 
alive.] 

fawg^Rr 214 

f% r -'3RR 273 

rf35R Skm 
f%5%RRR 210 
sflofeRlt (d) 563, 877 

sfioireraR^vir ( d ) 603 

561-563 
Skm 

CnSPRO^Rd l 27 

M 202 « 432 ’ 597 

jfr^p^544 
sfR^vT SA*n 
cfi^T quoted iu Suvr. 

<fl#T 09 
EflW® "3, 110 
102 
138 

l 24 

<RRIim 1S2 ’ 935 
^RFWtfcr 482 889 









INDEX 


<SL 


sftaWlS 86 , 100 

Offw) S87 
1070 

by c RTfTt*T [PR- I. 101. composed 
in 1578] 
sffaGtJJSRF 309 

by ^5HT«r 238, 544, 789 
by 544 

See 

sftDBtfrspTOT (d) 879 
900 
sftDTig S8 
=rorm 338 
^#IOT¥T 

micm («f^55g?l) 163, 777 
(#SRg*l) 163, 723 
sfrom (frsrgj?) 323, 769 

^OT 621, 647, 649, 

650 

(T) [VP. Jl .] 

srtanmfir 210 

gTwmRSiq' (d) 790 
289 

41«l^ 78 3 
^lTl*Pfi«Ri[«ai [BTO. 162] 
■jRWPWft 1064 
sfrt^fc 459 
EftlWPffo 275 
^KI%3Tg 124 
727 

Shm,, Padij, 374, 401 

*M*? ( &s ) 

[00. II. 141] 


See %[%f£pr 
€Rif no 
57 

484 
(d) 783 
mm 542 

$mi 922 

(=#ft^) 592. 

tf>^{#5cr Ogjfaa) Kcd 

(of Vai’adhamaua) 

[SB. Jl ] 

529 

^R5Ht 235, 254 
Slcm, Kvs 
HO, 671 

(d) [ 00 . I. 596] 

by ^fsifra 
zm 502 
SflWTsW 1100 
fcffitfifrr n°i 

88 °. iioo 

noo 

by SRs^ 
byitn^r 
302 

f 5 T#*$r noo 
ffwsl^r noo 
ffIRRT[^i hoi 
fctfltfM 1100 

frR^I 

by *fRTKl*1 1099 
by TfWim [Oudh XIX. 58] 
isf#* 
by '>n«T'fl*F^«T 

bjr^pwl MM.m 15,17] 











INDEX 


■'ilf 

f 922,1100 

hy 1%'I^T 

by ^cor 

IrFjqqfoi 1101 

b y 

% ’IFRl 

lURW 1100 

frR^tq-1100 

by 3Rf^r 
by 

noi 

ItWTORif 

by »TJ|qRf5[fj%)q; 254 
1101 

ftWFsr iioo 

fW'qr^rq^cR; 

^risfr 

ftrs^flRreras 494 
noi 

by f. r -3inrH 

by RSFR 

by S’rkvi 

by mm 

b y iffcrcri%r 

itfWJRR 
by %*R*F| 1094 
by |R*IRqR [MM. II. 22] 
StTCStiqyq^EfiT 1074 
ftTC§Ft<fcr 1099 
1103 
by 

by sti^ 15 ! 
by 

by 708, 909 

by%#5S 

by spireifenlSre 

by 

by 



IrKWqfs 1103 conld. 

by 

by tTST^FUfa 152 
by f> c ®TCM 
by TORIRRof 
fcRWRFF 1101 
frRWrPW 1100 

frfS^DI 1100 

vniffiv noo 

by 3npri% 
by threw 
1 i°° 

3ttf^r noo 

frffiR 

by WRgR 1100 

by yqiUcr OTI«rR [MM. IT. 24] 
?tlRRiRW5R] 1100 
ItF^W 1100 

by ug*rewg$ 
by 

TmfiRW 1100 
IffTSigR 022 
2% 325 

143 

(d) 377 
945 
373 

2W*27i 

W*RPPrfe m VI 7311] 
by (i«i 20 cantos) [DO 

XXVII. 7311] 

IWSFRm 477 
232 

SWIfSjf (d) 701 
WPR55 
92,124 

P- 25 

■ %f 3?fire 323 • 









misr^ 


INDEX 



ins 2 ^ 1 % Oftnr^p) 535 
303 ,410 
g^fcoi (cirri') 162, 779 

%fjf r n Otrcgp) * 

See ntf^RrJpI [TC- VI. 7390J 

%f2?WT (wglR) 787 

If2$wi 241 

^fsFrfarsEiar 545 
If3^1 142 

lf2RI!%U 3T<irai 942 
IfaRlftfRtl OiRR) 541 
120, 373 

See uf r^f^nr 

( = 3RI^Ri5R)) 

[$ee K. C. Yaradacbari’s Bill of 
of VcdaniadesiJca's works,"Madras.] 

In mm 

^Rnent 

ssfasd 

5Ri!Rra5W 

qnnwlr 

^inr%5Rfs^ 

lurcafl (--^•qi^uM^) 

areijRtCT 


<SL 

gfCTiq (“sRI^ltra) eontd. 

mwmfc 

qpftora 

wwiTd; 

Rinft5ifa 

«nnra?R> 

«%eM5jffP ( d ) 

Com. by >(R5R«f^RtR(4 
[Printed Conjevaram. Edited 
and Trans. Yani Vilasa Press, 
Srirangam.] 

Com by %?Trfy SRRfli-nl 

[of Tiruvalrindrapuram. Edited 

Madras.] 

flTOlflW (mentioned in Lis 
stotrabhasyam 

[Com. by Melapalavam Sri- 
rangacbarya Com. by Para- 
kalaswami (Mysore)] 

S^nftcPfNt 

[com. by Bliarad' aja Snnivasa- 
carya] 

%fd^fRpqor 928 
If^iwilrf&n 323 
lisfrrcm (»rteqfl) 916 
%f2«rMlPT 156 


* He was he desciple of Siva Surja Vajvan whom he describes thus: 

q*3iwn?I rain^RijiRTRR. i 

A\ IRl RJRaiRf#. II 
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[MM. II. 108] 

'flamer 1003 

(<1) 769 
Olqffr) 790 
SRRR 149, 150, 1038 
252 

70, 82 

(cRfel's) 1008 
%SOT7\rqr 300 

(qtqis) 357 

L mb. ji. ] 

3t?m*ir (Prose) [SB. Jl ] 18 
^12^ 308 
^15 4052 

SiCR 268 

4^4^15 (efft^ig) 242 

[He is son of S’rlnivasaraghava of 
Srlvatsagotra. Born Srfmukha. Lives 
at Conjeevaram. Composed Sanskrit 
poetic renderings ot Tamil works, Destka- 
Prabardba, Periyalwwr’s Tirumuli, 
Namalwais' Tiruviruttam and Tirnva- 
siriyam and 1 iruvandadi (1 to 4 dasakas)] 

IUPfRif 

VUMRfH 

'Rriweft^igr^ 

781 

(fdliffi) [1849-1900] 254 



(qpja) [TO. VII, 7527] 

^'Ta'VT 544 - 

[Bice 326] 

(Qfll) 356 

[His works are preserved in 
-Arslia library, Vizagapatam.] 
%S*tq 787 

1003 

^wsnk 501 

%21W5Iirad; K. 546 
%35IH?R((%OT®) 769 

25Uf%V (VTRlfecS) 942 

00 

%f25itrlR: 9 42 

%f25IFI%q; (^1) 932, 942 
j 942 

^fldRRRPJ, . 

5*wr3i®is 

■ P 26 

; ^S§®5f 254, 545 

1 (^7;3:m3-l) 717 

1044 
887 

%!SilK 254 

803-A 

[Ed. by M. M. Anaiitakri b! ma¬ 
fias tn, Prof. of Sanskrit 
Calcutta]. 

SINR Oipfifit) 373, 515 
VigSfallr (sfRtrifcWip;) 155, 544 
765, 769, 994 
(ifll^) 341 

323 










MW/s/*, 


INDEX 



(Rig) 494 

3I3T3PT 909 

309, 338, 618 
‘30 

%?rr (gt^ro^y) p- 26 
sirpr ( 5 ^ 3 ) 494 

com. on j.qyRRJ3[ 
com. on «RWPH: 

(mf> 544 ’ 787 

t 90, 529 

irppf 675 

(7RR7Pppf) 787 
P- 26 

31%5I OjPJjf) 254 

iwr-g^r 252 
•>_*\ 

f^RRNRR 251, 301 
922 

^f&5l (“SffbiJ?, Wffip) 706 
[00. I. 602] 

RjjjpFi786 
K-^^vpiURm 376 
3WK[Sft%sPl 

^■35P!53H 01) 706, 786 
%S?51 (TO3WPW) 163 

■o 


<SL 

(afllq) 156, 239, 336 
3I%5I (#9%$) 256 
3f£5F (qf-^5) 251 
166 

545 

STflyi^pt^F 507 
^25W|3 f r 706, 786 

(R%RR*iqfl) 205 
%f^T (RWRlRfR) [v. S. Sovaui] 
355 

246 

Sf^P- 24 

flqROTssriW 

(<[WS?Ry^^) 162 
^f^SR (WR5^) 706, 777 
(l%35 3qifPH) 340 

[Sanskrit Jl. Madras] 

252 

^f^RRiPRR 501 
%5T (3RI%) 737 

3fFT (”^3?!cT RRR V^RfR) 

787, 790 
541 

IfRRJ 254, 501 
Sev'<r%aj 
%|R194 
%§RTRET 1052 
^oftfrin 170 

251, 373-A 


1 lie is also said to have translated the Tiruvaymuli into Sanskrit. I heard 
a verse repealed from it, though I have not been able to trace any such 
manuscript: 

<st* g^^^PFicPTr % STTOfnd Wl 

RwriR ?pr HfrmrTarr; 1 

'~R«R GRR IH5J|lfJRf r4 
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See 

($rcg?r) 886 
(%m^) 923 

wfWl^r 

^ir^Rf 

[mm. ii. 107] 

[00. I. 603] 

^rrf^ra [00. i. 603] 
®5fjffr%55ra^F^ 
noo 

166, 241, 494, 639 
[Ed. Tr. by K N. Dravid] 

I:%fff^5[q [J88P. XIX] 
Icrrcsqrg^ird 430 [co. i. 603] 

b y 

b 7 

b y ^?5>T 
b y 
b y 

[M. B. Eraenieu, Central Asiatic 
versions , PO. Oct, 1936] 

*16155*1? Skm 
^fT55^5I[% 

lj y [Opp. 4544] 

8km 

^ (Wd3?T) 971, 1035 
761 

210 

347, 704 

^3IRT 725 

253 
p. 27 

1064 

^F5R5TC> 919 
^RT^FP 120, 143 
See ^f35frf 



^RT?fWEI 122, 506 

122,498,736 
505 

^F^f^ms^RIRTT 122 
%^Fci?Rt-i;t*m^ir%5Kf 209 
753 

^Pcrwratrjpq^f 515 
t^Rrisni#^ 209 
%?Rrf%?W ( d ) 100, 718. 767 
779 

^iRTRPT (*TR§rpg) 787 
^FKldR 544 
( d ) 783 

=(fftpTRm) 128, 305, 303, 

482, 889 

^H>£TRRfRr 482, 490 
%!?31F5Fig 199, 501 
IsiRRWpfjrm 868 
! %5IRHT 

[GO. I. 102] 

^3T|3> 8km 

Skm 

IfosvRf 206 
tf°53K 767 
I'FSHMfe Kcd 
Ifosf^RT 210, 532 
t$«5RFT 207 
|3BRfr376 

( d ) 721, 778 
253 

gg (C.V.) p. 43 
Skm 
Skm 

sfafappfi*! Skm 

Skm 

|cj^ 316, 323, 767 

Isr^t & a ™J 
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ispmr 143. 722, 778, 861- 

887 

[oo. i. 6ii] 

%J^TTq 787 

928 

IsRTC Orp^pt') -455, 887 
tsffTO (qfas) 199. [OO.1. 611] 
fgqrq 

f^RRSflTST (d) 700, 722 
tgwcfr [00. V. 612] 

«cS«#3pt (d) 

(fltsRjq) 316, 722 
722 

tgqf«Rl[^fl (of S'rngeri) [SO. //.] 
tgia 37,0 

ZpSQi&l &<■■■ [Sm-y Jl.] 

0u6fe 

t?Tciq Skm 
792 
264-T 

Irffcl 283 
tiwrw'jfr i° 64 
tirnmq? 121 
iirRREiq: 268 
by 3r.qCT^ff%cT 143 
by SRl^T 
by 154 

by h£? ft 
by 

by h'pptpi 

by 

IcF^dspi 98 
t5IPTF5Fr P- 42 


§L 

76 

jsui^qjicpfra^f 220 

[00.1. 616] 
by sjfmsRPT 
847 

847 

^srh^ 921 
^ffPIfcl (d) 727 
Subh 

5zngcf2T^%*q-fo 494 
179 

52T[sn^^igq[riltcl5q 545 
sqra'rm^iq^f 746 
5qi%^KIcPI> 349, 513 
o3jn% Skm 
oqi^pr 561-563 

sjTi^srgrsfi^ 

\. mm . II. 2] 

sqin p. 26 
S3fin 965 
s^rra^fsRra Skm 
sqt?ni?re#iq [ Opp. II. 5573] 
sqRKfPt P- 43. 214 
sqnaq^FiK 

See taJTcffacf 
sqfgqi^ Skm 
sqrcKWPpJi 373-B 
sqiWr^rif^I 113, 977 
sqrerciq 216 
sjire%pr#i 216 
sqrcreircprffi 373 

sqilRJW 206 

sqiHIffr P- 43 
3'jraipiw 
by ^fr^yw-rfcR; 

[TO. V. 623, in 15 cantos on 
KFSna’s life until killing of Kamsa. He 
was son of Ramacandra.] 
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[C® I. 6207] 

^[3J ( -= cr^nsf) 372 

IHis name is given as Vajranatha in 
the poem Madhavasimharyas'ataka 
composed in the court of King 
Madhavasimha of Jaipur. Vrajanatba’s 
Padyatarangini was composed there in 
1753 AD.] 

smRHvsra 

[SO Ji. vii] 

iRijqopfifr Kcd 

^(3T 305, 309, 757, 886, 903 
268 
314 

ZRRRTCT 251 

SRfafR 257 

251 

[00.1- 621 

by 

[00.1. 621] 
by *r#T^ 

bv STlcRIRR [BendaU 64] 

446 

by sjRrirr 

(on fasts and holy days) 

[BendaU, 64] 

5I3Ri3 Bubh 

51 ^ 151 ^ Shn 
5T^?]nH 954 


and 


Subh, Sarng 
Subh Sarng 

STf^r 616 

[Edited with Srinivasachari’s com¬ 
mentary and English Translation. 
Madras, Edited by B. Dass Jain with 
Trans- and Notes- Edited with com¬ 
mentary by Ramavarma and Ramaji 
Sastri, Pattambi] 

51$'cMfMdH 603 
SfTfRcPSl 842 

SIRtfUR Sarng 

SlfxR’lSv 664 

[S. M. Paranjpe, Bhasa 
Sakihtbhadra, Annals , IX] 

5!l%3!5>f 
See spKftPK 
wfoPTRJfTTR 783 
Stf* (3TT%Ifl) * 270, 307 
ter#ig-d) 618 

*TSR Samg 

51f{ 538 

51f ^ 455 

5 Ifl 316 
Stf* 

[mentioned in t^Rb^d] 

5 I$W>3 455 

^IW^Rd 254 
254 


* [OnDwaraka Mutt Chronology, see The riieosophist, XIV *68-'*0. & XVI. 
292-06. For a full discussion of these mutt histories, see N. Venkat traman's 
Sankaracharynfx The Great and His Successors in Kami, Madras and 
Gopinatharao’s Sri Scinkaracharya Mutt Inscription v. 

136 
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5Ijj^riur 655 
Skm 

^W^-l 544 
TfflWrr^RT 442 
1099 

5TfIWW3iqitfI 271 

(sr^f-HS^) 254 > 442 
538, 680, 707 

mw; 400 
Skm 

5Iffft Skm 
sifiHREHr 

01) [Hz 127G] 
1064 

sifi^uHORttflrc; (K.r.) 

[. J88P.. XVII. 7] 

5IfD*S 992 
STfWIH, 1" 

5!fdiW 207 
5IfIW5T BS, Pint, Pady 
5ifim*r 297 » 538 

[mm. II. 71] 
51^^354, 733, 772 

fl^foOrr) 60, 827 
tefa) 055 

5ff$Pfk S? ‘ m ' 

5i wfim 425 - 270 
by faft^ra 
by 

by s^pqg! (or sJTOfftefr) 

[Tcmj. VII. 3225] 


§L 

by JTT’-VI 643, 653 [DO. XXI 837] 
by fSfafET 274 
by ^RTRIfl (8307) 
by 

[Ed. by J. Vidyablmslmn, 
Calcutta] 

270 

by 

[Opp. II. 492, 6S10] 

by srcsrnprfer t 
SlfffafR 1047 
5TfI5TRV (3o5^t%) 

( [of Kudntri; VO. Jl ] 

5If I5Ifl%R; (of Kajada) 

SR^ofa [Sury Jl] 

Slf^UR 5 ! 741 
StflgSOT 253 
5TfI5fIiM5T!%d: 501 
RR^S'ffr (d) [VC. Jl] 

5If 294 

44 

5Ifim 254 

3222] 

by 

by SR^TRF^Rlft ( ? ) [®»y- VIL 
3229] 

5ifiRraNcni^r 215 


5TffNr# t rr% t Buhler 559] 

t [5/M. No. 236, GC. J. 196, 626. P. K. Gode says the NananFpati and 
Prato naslmha mentioned in the poem are respectively Nanasahib Peshva (1740-61) 
and ICing Pratapasimba of Tanjore (died 1765); Bhfsabala means Bhohslc J 












271 

52, 141, 544 


INDEX 


359 

51$*[*g*pT 152, 271 
5Tfn^ 318 
5PfC(TffRT 1001 
3lf«r 298, 1001 
[Printed JSSP , Calcutta] 

b y 

[on the life of 36th Acarya of 
Kamakotipeothaj 788-840 AD.] 

5I^I c T s r Skm 
*!$ (*T^g) 823 
ep 823, 955 

(C) [VO. Jl ] 

5!f q> 272 

STf!?a 820 
5If g* 780, 921 
5T4PTI% Pady 
5T%q> Skm 

5t5#lq ( = diqf^|? ) 205 
515^7 787 

5H5#T Wfow iftfoqraj*) [TO. VI. 
7154] 

513#r (*JF%) 210, 698 
^I3^lqg«lf55f 205 
5TS^iqtiqi3^ 210 
313^170^ 205 
3re^<Tr7i«r GiBflLwrffi) 85 
srs^iqrvtq' (t.s.) 

Rr1OT07I7 ,, T ['80 Jl. VC Jl. Ho 
was Samskiit Pandit in St. Joseph’s 
College. Trichnopoly]. 

5i5^<Tr«iRqp^- i fr 933 
787 

933 


@L 

[in Vasisthai’amayana; printed 
Bombay]. 

277 

5RT#£r 513 
5TdT*h>Ear 94 > 339 

TRTH^ 8km 
3RTT3$RI35OTf&raT 920 
3tjP*WfifE«r 13 

5I|5153f^fcq- ( = 513517771%) 199,880 
5btre Stem 
5ITOT P- 2 
SRTjJ^fe 3^2 
5131 ( = 5I'P£R5 rO 8km 
5I^i^Br 128 
51^?!^ 128 
5T^7i'IIP3Vf 848 
327 

5H<&irei55T [OO. II150] 

SI^URT 325 
Sr^ljpIRFT 70 
5T5^pfo Skm 
51^1 WcfWfa 527 
350 

STisRirSlRR^ 539, 544, 731 

72, 1S3, 269 
STEsptra^tO 252 
5ljrg^ 408 

sifQ^ra 814, 373, 922, 923 

51*3*17 920 

5!«jqR Ii Stf 

3?RJ}i*?5I9 [00. IT 8] 

sinpireN 330 

a«jqaftRf3ra5RSil f Ohvar 973 | 

Oy TFJi&W [1793 AD,] 
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awpcn? HOI 

254, 880 


»»W3 72 

5!PPSR5PlGfo (of Bengal) 

and other stories 
prose [Sarada Jl ] 


in 


867 

5R0T 304 
SK'JT^ Skm 
5K' 7 IFIltm 206 
Subh 
510DJJT 632 

163,311 

5Tt*#3rar 727 
5iwn% 157, 937 

I 2 ' 0 - m - 3671] 
SKi^dl^’ircf 346 
sfasi (of'siftuif) 

[Peterson (Subh 128) says it is 
a Persian title of honoi’] 

SfffgPWft f‘l) 551-A, 681, 682, 880 

5I(A8f(Wr (6) 727 

511 Skm 

5 l|s Subh 

5&ftR. Sarny 

51551^1^ 71 

51511=11 88, 923 

51i5UIMr 373-A 

51151^0)55^ 

[6'0 ( . Jl. Of Bliavanipnr, Oaleuiin] 

51151'i'PT Subh, Sarny 
5li§R5t 68 
SlSKlltfto (6; 727 
..wr-r^i 254.311 
5 I !^^l T Td 7 98 


<§L 

51 f^q Subh 

[mentioned in Bhojaprabandha] 
SIigic^PTeq Subh 
5irae2PE5 123 
5I|#E Skm 
5tiWfI^R 730 
51iWf%W Skm 
51(5Rt^P-f 949 
Siremgfli^iqqti 842 
^Tlfo^ Sarny, Skm , Subh 
Slifo^eqiRgr^ (d) 786 
5tl'ftSr7*rera=T p. 42 
TTRTwj^of 450, 783 
5lffpri??r 305, 598 
5 |f^f Subh 

H 01 

5IRTi%H. ( Sen ) 25 5-.T 
5in%5> Pad y 
5#cT#tPff 922 
Sir^flcf 108 

613 

silfScnq^W 915 

511^1*1^ 93, 103, 108, 235 
by 
by 
by 

by 3ii%dTfl' 
by nrFPR^ 
by iPn%Pi 7 if 5 f 

(prose) [Rainghai Jam 
Library, Benares] 

51(rd ! I51rl 262, 767 
5I1RTW 767 
by tf.^K . 

• 51ira^fcf 275 

5Ilfofa*5|fl 134, 268 . 

by sa?r<Kf 
by 
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5tH'cTl^ra 154, 268 conid. 

% RteRTO 

51IFfT5lipB 265, 26S 

siiftnjf* 283 
5Iffcff?14 143 
5Tl : ?lhR 8km 

pR[^r«TcT 314, 757, 923 

[mentioned in Bhojaprabandha] 

51RR 125 

[Article in COJ.ai. 301 by D. N 
Gulia] 

b y \MG. Jl] 

5Ii^I^F5^r 457, 877 
51(1^1 (d) 788 

[Sanskrit Journal, Allahabad] 
51R5RR4 877 

(d) 787 

by 5Iff 

by jrqflrR; (?) 254 
by 3jtrqpraK*?l(fl' Anonymaus 
5tR9[R^fr (d) 787 

Sarada Jl. Of Medatala, 

Bengal] 

5IR^[R5 270 

siiwfifa 229 > 273 

51(^14 877 
siRrewdra 210 

5Tl II5?) 3^(11 (d) 624 
5115% 118, 367 
!) 23 ^ 

flsfl^srrstrc 

5I1Sj^r 85, 1003 

wiforaRr 3 67 [r.o i. n. 2jj 

569 

sirSrarccresr 

(Bendall 12 Composed 3t>20 AD. 



An extract for Sarngadhara- 
paddhati.) 

5II%55Id^r54 [°PP- 1324] 

5IR5 305 

3I(550[fl5T!%u; [Swnj Jl.'] 

?TR5R(f Sfon 
StRSRFSR Shm 
5Tffe^n4 Shm 
5Iff«Jn4 297 
5Ilfe#for4 (d) 783 
5IlfcRI([R 202, 203, 204, 305, 598 
5Tif%4f^TRfof 203 > 204 > 432 
51ffe4f5dOa5Tm 
by f.RR^I [ GC. I. 110] 

51 \%&Mm 
5IP4cf Suhh 
5PdfT 318 
51P4tfr 373 - A 

Sec 

f5t^f(Rpi 235, 254 

T%FU4 

So fRR^fJTp^ (d) 

[He was brother of S'ris'aiiarya 
of Seringapatani (see post); 
17tli century] 

(5B3) 494 

R55I5TRP^ 

arlfaR 

^I5KP44K4 

[ Pri nt ed Tumku » ] 

%%«o<5 255 

R’odlfO 

[lie was a native of Navadvipa, 
Bengal au4 Jived u 1808-1:':'.6] 








M'Nfsr^ 



(B.) 667 
553, 814 
t'STvSfSRPB 883 
T$TPFE 563 
f^rrs 

Sue ^uRireraiar 
767 

ft^NfaW (d) 

r?R 610 

?wwaft5?rr^r 

444 

fe^'JTf^cT 143 

143 

% ffJJTCSllftjp^ 496 
506 

fitoftfcWf&ET 298,1001 
t^T^PJ. 544 
IWIWo 154 
f^RRef 254 

(d) 


[Printed Bombay] 


INDEX 

f|,^R{ 203, 430, 441 
rtlR^RRPT Sarong 
f^jT (d) 727 • 

fa#ppfc 181 

f^RtHETf® 293 
r^RRiqq 863-A 
f^TTCRORItf 863-A 
f^RRRmdatt?I^T (d) 688, 764 

[of Moradabad. VC. Jl.~\ 
fo^RR^WTOpST [GO. I. 649] 
l^R^RFTf 464 
143 

%W^CT?5451U5§[ 305 
R.RTf^fJR 288 

foRii^n\%3ir’?re'fa 273 

f&PRtP? 338 

254 

(d) 767 

See ^[ffiq [TO. VI. 6963] 

I%T*irai%fe 75 

1064 



685 

& ^rfatp# 

197 

[Primed Madras and Calcutta]. 

ftRRR^l9R)f^l 515 
286 
505 

%F?cJ 329 
Rt^^TT 863-A 

%F 1 tOT?T Acrf 

[CC. I. 649. lived about 1680 A] 
r-r^Wrd 515 
mer^n^f^r 305 


[Pit. IV. 119, IIr. App. 292] 
J^HRcT !58 
%Tg«TOfipI 273, 509 
%w[|iIf?{% 5 SPRR 143 
IOTHR51 254 
%lRt5Ri{R31B 
by MfFR 

[TO. V. 6308 in 12 cantos.] 
f^lflfoS l‘"dy 
f&TOSFffal 158, 254 
Anonymous 

by ^lfe?f[Rt%?ir^ili^ [JSSP. Xj 
fi.RIld 863-A 
920 
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[I 5 -®. III. 394] 

%KflT 254 
^RRcROT 

%TCPT (jf.wRtugsr) 254, 455, 468, 
473 

%TIW 

^ stoto*i [oo. in. 64 ] 

%RW 

^rsjp^wsr [PR. ii. 140] 

613 

^Rfd'^q'poqj 

%RPTO*#l 254 

[GO. III. 78] 

314 

%nw5ifa; 

*TI13R<¥FR? l r0 - 1 G9 ] 

%ERm«nra^ [00. i. 652] 
iwmsfar 
f^TOOTfcT 1060 

%=TO*Rjfifa (of Lankan, Gwalior 

70. Jl. Sarada Jl.) 

%5swfrp*t?gi% eio. 

%TC*rc!(r^i 
See ssfjgt^'r 
278 

( <l ) 763 

%^55l55r 

[TO. ¥11. 7828 in 8 cantos on 
the deeds of Siva] 

I 54 

%rfc?5Wi, 841 

b y ^rat^c 

[TO. VI. 7061 (a poem in 6 
cantos on Siva) tsnry JL] 



f^STiSfTT (of Janakpura, Dnr- A 
bbanga). 

5rfiWiTO 5 d' 

[JSSP. XVII & XIX] 
T%T5III5W%R; fasqft) 288 
%!5ItPE 475, 755, 912 
126 

%r%€ 403 

92 137 
459 

126 

fsWjJlcf 63, 214, 281, 286, 457, 693 

rfrlfOT 273, 281, 768 
faftafrRfS 286 
ftlTOflft 598 
t^rarfrw; 56 
157 

f^Tnsftvftl 196 

mNtoeri 022 

%IR^ 

[00. I. 655] 

%rrc*?3giff 288 
142 

f^RctlYR^I 355 
278 

179. 323 
309 

%>pF?(fa p. 2 

fw3<rn>m 55 

fiteSTTfcW 254 

( d ) 727 
%i3SRt^5frc 892 
fri^fra Skm 

260 

[MM. ir. 68] 
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^8 

SitawF* 780 

Subh 
32 

sftsRiHSp; 321 

(of Dodandvillage, 
Ceylon; a Buddhist monk. VG. • Tl ] 
5?fto5[ 874, 451 
^ 1074 

•3*S??rPtr [Opp. 7423] 

>RfRt~45T 122, 323, 379 
by 
by 
by 
by 

by rrmrqp? 

130 

gqilftqitf (d) 782 
707 

swi^lr^rr^ (d) 

[Mad’s fnt. to Das’arupa] 

Sim 

33 ?^ i°i7 
gSKR* (d) 765, 994 
'IVp|I Skm 

:}W (%m T i%) 968, 1029 
p 13, 230 
HO 

qpesrefa 

• (Printed Bombay) 

JPTtffa 515 

OTf (svtrw) -KFS. Sbm, 273 
230 
Pady 

3 jj(q; 460, 595 (etseg) 

598 

3gpHCT 150, 506, 590 

by tpgra^t 


450, 566, 590 canid. 
by IfW55 and rfrffe 
^Iff^RcT 588 
5 JJ Skm 

( d ) 727 
sjjsffe; Stibh 
spET^RST'T 175 
3jy5 Skm 

3J?5q[f?r Skin 

3P t nfa5!<Tq> 288 
326 

*2S=K 72 
^ZWR 8km 

n fK 872 
jaw 314 

314, 757, 903 

by wiq 
by ?[); 

314 

258 

*JWR%nn314 

>®!^(5T (<!) 154, 523, 621, 787 
by 

by 3TTM^[fe3[!l! 

314 

*®F3H 173 

314 

^ZIFN^foPET ( d ) 787 

923 

(d) 787 

JjffKflfaSft 314. 768, 909 
>zwRercfMr i 6?1 - 923 
>rni$m (d) 730, 787 
by tftfaHSPTTC 

j by tIJPia 
by q-c-rtqtf 
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[myn. 7488, 7573. He was 
brother of S'rinivasafata.caiya pro¬ 
bably of Tirupati, Chifctoor District 
and son of Annayarya.] 

( d ) 880 
309 

by 309, 314 

V MRrMg 314 [Vagbhata in GO. 
I. 660 seems to be wrong] 
^RfcT^H (d) 787 
[Ed. by Riirna Pisharoti . in 
00 /.] 

(3RSfR) 8 30 
by ^M? 

(=3p;q'|>Tpji) (d) 160 

[Bik 708] 

^115^ (d) 520, 787 
*UFR^?Br ( d ) 529, 787 

by 

by ITRMFTf-t 
^Frc^rfcst 88 5 
by Mi^rT 

493 

^TTIPTMH 923 
’‘HFRMIMM (d) 787 
515, 842 

by MR 
^ir^of 428 

1075 

^WTsRt 
by 425 

by 179 

WRMWCf (d) 306, 787 
by [TC. VI. 7149] 

by MiMRttM 
by 

by 312, 906 

‘‘i/'RRsRi 723 
137 


^i=r{R^t (aTRFTrf^r) 451 
314 

by irMMMTf* * 314 
by MRnEfl 314 
by aiRWRM 343 

( d ) 162 

WWM 314, 888 

(d) 787 

>mm 923 

1074 
(d) 787 
314, 894, 922 
923 

(d) 787 
314 

saSTOR 306, 787 
JEffRSR (d) 787 
^1=R55MI 923 

175 

by MRIMOiMiqi? (Trail 93) 

(d) 787 

sSfTCSlf^Rt (d) 707 
(d) 

Jy.WRMrft'ET (d) 689, 784. 787, 880. 

The name is given as 
in Bmda l 60. This was com¬ 
posed for Vienusimha, Kumara 
of Maharaja Ramasimha of Jaipore] 

*A7FRHft 923 
^Rfi^RTR (d) 7S7 
sismi'felM (d) 787 
314 

sa^R5ta^ 314, 903 
by gR55R5 
by 'MdTgM 
by MTf>R 
by M3RM 
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(A) 787 
J3gR3PsH 900 

jaHTONn (d) 

l> y tfurspr 

(d) 787 


INDEX 

t¥cnRFn%3T?T 544 
&FEI% 252 



[TO. VI. 7403] 


'+. ; .'4i u KW(<r i r 
$jq^E0j 306, 682, 692 
Wlft 782, 787 
785 

fflN'clwfui 338, 692, 886, 777 


*4¥Rff33I<fT 305 
Anonymous 
by 

JSiRSRf 8 ! 

b y [-im II- 70] 

314, 923 

saniafe (d) 1^2, 787 

by 

by SFRRflROT (*Rg[R) 

[TC. VI. 7046] 

by jrgifN 
by ^{JRtq 759 
by ^RTiqpi 
by 152 

5 4JTOtJ^ (d) 787 

309, 916, 923 

mmm %% 314 

^RRFloSl 916 
923 

(d) 713 
Javrigwt^ (d) 728 
( d ) 713 > 787 
JSPRfl? 923 
X Aft Ulfcffo re 923 

314, 903, 923 
373-0 

#1 

[LUJ. I. 661. JBBAS.Xl- 99] 
297, 692 


1101 

tt^fr^r 251 

692 

692 

(tfffofsff) 1060 
297, 692 
&TCR?wi 308 
tmiWsi 76, 692 
tlWIRjoT 373-C 
311, 692 

^fcrarpff (°1 Melakottayur) 497, 
[VG. Jl ] 

^rerrfera; (B) 475 

%sfgsfr 542 

tregtfr OiptrO 

fE«ip[p^ [TO. VI. 6932] 
itqiqit On) 764 
214 

^hr! (f¥lyr®) 787 

^qrq?5qr% 163 

(vrrcsra) 777 
(K) [MBE. Jl] 

Stem 

ll^RfRITRRJ 249 
?F&^55R 254 
tiqiWtq'JT 373-C 

491 

iwcfolVcRi 179 
to 332,477 








5trH^rar 477 
5TT^rr^ Skm 

814, 879, 968 
3TRH Skm 
STTHlWi (d) 727 
8 14 

5TRJR 460 

65, ,‘569 
338 
Skm 

^rff^ 69 

( = ww) 

See JT[W%rar 

504 

^fRirre^i ( R ) 747 
WHEIlfaRC 1054 [1763-1827] 
5^Wl^oiq»|%^ [SO //] 

JpTWRI^r 375 

3qrww 593 
aj^UT^qq [Bendnll 91] 

Sfepifiq;^ 529 
$\^VZ WN^Ncp) 787 
2f[5P5 286 

'4f(afapzgq) 55 

*Tr^rsjcRr 

5f(^os 338 

sjfooj ( = qs^5) 526, 787 

*rn^5 

^riWHRfr 527 

(^)R5gqqifieS^gq) 523, 621 
^fR5*5 Styng 

72, 183,18S 
%W>^5Rft 305 


gfafkfrsBpJJIW C W. VL 7007] 
?ff^5W?T 297 
?fl'b* , <s9iil^n > 544 

sffaTOSIlfeiq; 501 
tffPSSR 371 
'^3rwqq5irr?qq; 456 
?TNr Skm, Rady 

sffaRfTO - 920 
3ffa>(% 135 

922 

Wl#Ts5W 922 
#PRIIW [ OR. I. 133J 
?fff i Eq 544 

Jff^qjqrsqrq 373-B 
Sftf^orfPj; 542 
tfrf ro PJK?T 251 
SSi]t? r q%;q 219 
«T?pqqiq 618 

546 
211, 544 
494 

194 ” 

546 

60 

sfr^nwr 

S'\‘ 5pfo2pjTjai5J^q; 

Jjtfitqiqqq 169 
730 

by [Printed Bombay] 

*ft? co fl*33*r 484 
«n%5RW 254-B 
ill - T r -'-.,'n<lT (d) [BaidM 19] 
yiqiyfr 563 
tR^l 5 ? Rady 
20? 
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273 

[Printed. Bombay.] 

atrai^T 46 > 292 
76 

jfl^HT^RcT (6) 757, 903 
JSjfcRT 224 

49 0 

3fi«R 782 

^fTl^cRRfJpJI (d) 
sfOTC 44, 76 
qraf-fiBcTszTTW 
«rr<tt 252 
twortrw 
W^RT 294 > 665 
Kvs, Skm 

sfwrs^ (of A g''a) 

JmsMRTT 

flfflWpfcTri etc. [Sarada Jl ] 
1G2 > 380 
251 

TOtffan%*#» 863-A 
STTORnfa 673 
4 '2 

STTORR 1'. 42 


INDEX 

?ftFRig 921 
^IsWSgORt^ 

2T[R3tfl 254 > 441 
??IWsf 
sftpRRr 

^WrwnPi (d) 

(Printed Cidambarani) 
SrlffRRT (STT^r) 314 
WR3W (ftWFr) 314 
^fffRig 314 
gq%5R 

SflR^RT (^531$) 242, 777 
sflpfaW (^tRIJpr) 777 
(twjs^g^r) 777 
sfhfRRT (sfltte) 252, 77v 

^rprerer aparwi^ (T.s.) 

=EF5R*5I {OF. Jl. 1936] 
sfifaaro spJtwtR. ( M - K ) 

(prose) {UP. Jl: X] 

aftfawsfa 200 ^ 

344 

«ft^Rrraq>oifw 293 

ssffi^iB^rs^r 345, 942 
jfif^RRRKI 306 



SfffR^T p- 43 
*fraj*27, 70, 879, 887 

WFnwrft^ (ttIRj) 

C' s >" '/ A X 319] 

SfrRfa 666 

?#Rra (^ig^ra^ 4l5R>) 345 
*tiR^i« ('fitrsMO 214 
tflPRPT 247 

ritf-RW 345 

sflPWB (i‘sg2!pr) i° 97 
sfiffais (?Rr|g^) 787 
sftfjRW (*fRRT) 346. 787 . 


^{^1^3'JIW 244 
sffPRRRFJ, 345-6 

b y 

6y '4rR^ltf 
WRafra^^f 507 

^faqigarETiRPT 121 
ZtiRR'fl'PttfoRB ( d ) 782 
morarafnyrT (l^pro) G1& - 649 
sffPRI^RftT 313 

rfqqtvf;^ 

M]iNra^r%cT (^#s) i5i 
^!R5fig5(r%cI^W 721 
tltffRTB'TNcT 1664 
tftPRi*m$!a5 214 








NlINlSr^ 


INDEX 
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sftforrawf 8km 

[ VO. Jl ] 

546 

^^RRNNI%R (d) 

^See [TO. IV. 5479] 

^TRSfHKpR 251 

(T) p. 26 

^fl^RTERI^ p. 25 
SftmiTOWftf (fi^rj of Mysore 
[VC. Jl. Sarada Jl] 

^^rwa^r 2 52 
4lfa-crrcraqr«pf 516 
^rf^ftwcRar (5[^) [ vc. Ji] • 
'4lffRre^{^TRRR [Mini. Jl] 
’4fR^RR?JRf[l 200 
4imt«f^5Rt 211, 544 
by 351 
by 4ffaJT 

4W?ra*ERRfRR 787 

4tmra5rn%-f (i 3 .v.) [MDii. Ji] 
sftftmSRcr 85 
sftpRTORT# (,0,11 ) 1062 
(,^l ) 1063 
SfTFRRlI^ (#f(5PE) 787 

4r^raRR oio 

stTRsrrai^ 50i, eoo, 

613, 730 

«ftf^TOR(4 (tR^) 323 
^«F5t5t 

4il%RRR 730 [UP. Jl (1936)] 
WlfRRIRT# 753 

sflpRWRR (lRfl<!3j) 735 
p. 42 

sf;tn% Skm 
4lqfrT (3ff0 
RWeg 

[mb. Ji] 

[Printed Snktjpur, Mattthedabad] 


>L 


sfinq-frl 210 
sffaK 71 

^TT^rffgprrreqq; [mbh. ji] 
4iqp?<rar%' 544 
afat^Hfra; 714 
sfi'TRS (ihrr) 98 
sfitn® 373 

Sarng 

sfi'TffRKcr 235, 254 
4 iTRR[R 50, 44 
4i<P5RR5l (prose) 

[Eamgkat Jain mandir, Benares] 
sTmlW 305, 450 
$*i5R> Subh 
4iHTOrw^i5i 
eft^TR 206 

206 

4/fJR(%?frqqcf (of Bdtncsvara) 
[SO. Jl] 
afw#r Skm 
SJIRjf Skm 

OTiRr^r Rod 

41 sn°r ss. 
by 

[On the geneology of Kamakoti- 
piflia Sankaracaryas.] 

246 

sftW'R SS 
sfafflPfi 373-A 

212, 505 
affair 53, 55 
sjilFTiq»Tm (d) 787 

srtam 

wkJRMfftw (d) [TV. VI. 7423] 
«Ksrft3R9*T 207 
«kffp*|# (jW^ 506 
»ffiwRi4 (i^wri) 1063 
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537, 731 

545 

srtespfFTCifijfSR 251-B 
69 

Sjfiqxjq^oi 209 

afaw 

[mentioned in S'rjkantlnicarita 
XXV: 82] 

352 

WW (6) ( GO. I. 526] 

318 

207, 333 

[Another account gives dates 
Kali 4111-4213, that is 1009- 

1111 ] 

isresfr 

185, 370, 439 
242 
242 

Mqk? 

lIHQ 1930; 573] 

SrMN Sury 

Mm (=5rrg^> 100 
Mm (=g^) 61 
srte mwz* 231 
sfircsK^m 246 
229 

Sf&f MW?! 949 
Baij y 
sqT..)^^ 942 

338 

25u, 253, 254 - 2 * 3 

srfiltvf 5 44 
srt&sftstw 206 


*SL 

Sfitl^TfcTl^R (%f (= WROT) 

498, 736 

l MB - Jl ] 

%fl|rv5crEtRr4 ( 4) T - Tatacaya) 360 

^ii|v5enqiJf OsifsraO 753 

'3fl5Tv5P4 (= Rf^ff^TnlT ) 

[Lived at Seringapatain in 1645- 
1706 under king Cikkadeva- 
roya of Mysore ; lie was son of 
A1 agir a singa ry a] 

<^4lVK-r?ttPT 

[Printed Bangalore] 

434 

sffltr^a 209 
vfttrSsRRi^ 209 
Bkng 

tnai 207,919 

srt^iuH . Kal 

424 . 205 

yrt^RfRSim 753 

s>TT§R 

^rnBfiRicn [Ond/t, vm. 28] 

73 

5G4 > 948 

®Mf®pfi»nfe3r 569 
4064 

66 

536 

^rtq{ 8 am<j, Stibh 

*4cW 303 
sRKtwfar 120 

309- 1094 {MM. II. 26} 
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q$tvra Paty 


[OG. I. 464] 


^cTCIIWIR 514 
5 *f%HrVfR 1004 
WW.qRci 235 

by [on the early 

history of the sikhs Printed 
Lahore] 


qfsftr^rci 456 

(Shahabuddin) 58 
Tl^TfR (Shahajan) 81, 311 
'iwfiwra'^t^rit (6) 
by [Sury Ji, vii 51] 

qWRW Pdym 

357 


%q 327 

WqjsjIiqpr>T 338 
527 
338 

VmWA 336 
^RITCT 33S 
^iqRTfff 1039 
507 

q 

cR'Pfi 

by 

by [OG. I. 678] 

qsqfrrwfrr 529 
945 

q^SR 254 

q^rii^q 194 

q| 3 ^oq [GO. I. 679] 

qsggqofq 309, 312, 903 

qf#wiq [00. 1. 679] 

qsiirq^q [ Btk 529] 

■'S 

See 3're<t'tfqS55 1028 
CTCR!^ (d) 767 
qog^T 964, 992 
qfecRT 254 
. .. m 

[mentioned in sj ftq so gqjfe t, XXV. 
70] 


*1 

232, 235 
flwn%q>R 120 

214 « 217 > 544 
(d) 121. 753 
919 

Sarntj 

8km 

drvH^t^qd 456 
271 

219 

^vq»TRq 172 
li&qtWR 0 ! 172 
*$mrt liq^tq 523 
weqiqq. 143 
«3 r: 491 
Slftcf 972 

[ViBhnuclass Shirali, Hindu Music 
and Rhythm. Maliarana of 
Dharampur, Essays on Hindu 
Music. ] 

1048 

q#tcf^?qsw 1064 

•o 

qsTtq^^tHfq i°34 

1064 

afffcww? i° 64 

H#fr%3 l 7r > [Pr<ie. 93] 

1064 








g s fa qfiqi (-nhnnrraO 1064 

[Ed. by Maharudrappa Revappa 
Belgaum. For commenteries by 
Kasipati see MM. I£. 8 ; Tay toy I* 86] 


1064 

i° 64 

Hfi%RTO«T[°r 1048 
1014 





1048 > 1064 

g#fcr5RM 1064 

889 > 992 > 1004 
by 
by 

Anonymous 

1005 

1° 31 > 1034 
by 

by ^Rh5 

g^faKPTKl 1039 
gsftjgrcm i° 19 > 1048 
g^RTOlftsfRl 104 1 
^#cT3 cl f^(^' 1035 

515 > i 064 

1039 

g#Rrn^c^ 970 ’ 971,1035 
by ir? 
by ITK^ 

^ifTOTR^'T 1° 64 
g#fcl»lp*T 224, 298 
gMdgW'flS 988 . 1025,1064 
g#t<RRT?r (d) 1060 

298, 880, 1000, 1001, 

1064 

gjNww^i 1048 

by HKT? 

1006 

jnftcfim 11 2 > 1001 
gFtFTO*t I 984 
gjfcrcrsRi i° 64 
1064 

giftapwst 1028 
WiiW 1064 


1064 

grftcfgifa 1047 
ggiggtgi 3 1 4 > 1023, 1064 
1064 

^flcRf^K 1055 
ggragrc i°i 9 

1064 

yjfragtwf? i° 39 ’ 1064 

Anonymous 

by srfcwi^T 
gtflfRJRreS 1 58 > 1046 
&frag(gggtsrc: i° 46 

gjftggftnSK 1034 
by IR*fS 
by 'ti'bif'ir 
by gupopig 1064 
^terg^rgr i° 64 
^ftcr^^C 298, 1001 
g*ikrgqngfa 149 > 1064 
gificrgsrras 101 3 . i° C4 

g»figgtg 146,148,1037, 1064 
by ?3Jn«r 
by ¥ftw& 

1030 [TO. VII. 7589] 
1° 64 

^jflcTl’lcT 889 i 1066 

?RffaT#ra3Lioi 6 

gf f^W(% 992 
gf SORRor 214, 373-B 
Skm 

g^^tl Shm 
g§iJNft 870 

»fl»#3ITO5«l [°PP- U 5033 3 
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Skm 
HIRST Skm 
HI «ft Slim, K V S 
HISflReT Skm 

112 

frqsfosr 

• STrqfg-fTircfl-E^i^ [Ml II 15] 
252 

HI%TRK>TRcf( 

Hr^^ragrwR =aiH?6Raft 
FRSFSTsq 

by wrawftw. (Ptiuied 
Madras.) 

JffStRqHri^FIsq [Opp. 7437] 
TRISR Skm 
HSFFfiT^TR 904 

Pady 

HSTRI^H. Skm 
m* 563 
TRRl 163 
Htfiqim 253, 740 
WrReJRraiR 254 

[Founded Oriental Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta] [MG J71 

HdTTFR 6-12 
HHKRRW Sarng 
HRl 0^51^ 

See qRRsn; W-0. 7 888 ] 
HHfcf%fiW Sarng 
HROR 235 
HRRlRRUllR 

[SPVJl- SaradaJl ] 
H^TfgFFP'I^F!! l°PV 3066 ] 
HRHqiqRl 1 70 
HR«R Subh 

^I^l5TI*Ri r i4 217 
138 


217 

H3RRR55R 217 
HHRRr-g^ 217 
HRRP4RRH 217 
HR<TTT3R P 26 
HHRto Skm 
HSRP-Tr^TC 217 
HRHtmqftaf 358 
ttRHWiqR 0 !-’! ( f l) 692 
HSDTR1'TR ,J R 253 
HRHUTi^cttHHR 303 
HRHWrRHTH 692 
HSKR 1° 8 
HRTORW 235 
H?R>k 193 
HR3H 658 

gawfe 544 
HRqTC^ ( d ) 660. 672 
HRRR^rH p 28 

by [ CG . I. 688 

HRtftHiqHR 254 -b 

hrtsmpwipet^t 

by [SPV Jl. ] 

HRT'TIH’TH 238 

[ ??/fi ’ 244 J 

H^Rq 89 
hrisr 3^%f5R; 48 
h^r^TOt) C 70 - Jl MB - ' n i 
544 
(d) 767 
314 ^ 

Hstfs'Rifo 146 

TKRHJR 752 
fl^RHt 16, 251, 268 

(ilflRoq) 271 

M^r^i (tqqqpi) 

See HRTTR4R 
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124 

PoAy 


g^ritrar ^rr%cr 1001, 1049 

s^rfewifr 962 

*RTRRs#5 653 

li?t[5EP#q; 161, 939, 777, 

939, 1045 
^NSRgR H02 

*T<R5R5m%R (%IS r R) 

[SO. Jl] 

[Edited with the long introduc¬ 
tion] 

by ^id5IR (Lahore) 

294, 365 

272 

UfesJIRRR 207 
IRPR 1064 
*TfaRfa 

tfdTtR OjJTSRTr) 220, 221, 224 

W^fER, [Tidy Jl, XXIV. 135] 
*RTcR5Pk 318 
tRRi5f 920 
S"TR<f|»I(<S 713 
^RfRjfRf^tsq 380 
STfR’TtTraJEPq’ 542 
S%T?Rff^®§rar 1065 
H%R»ER 315 
SsfclSRSKRflfcft 317 
*F%5RPI 

[Hat i ; ■ andea'a/, Kok i lasarides'a, 
Tvokasandfcijn, T88. Trivandrum] 

'[Ouilh XI 6. Q. 


§L 

Is it Vallablia’s Commentary on 
Magha ?] 
t#<WR; 272, 820 
U?’anq5Wl%q; 59, 189, 339 
fl^IRiTO^R 166 
tP%'V?VVff 493 
^WIkkrRW [Printed, Madras] 

{WR^R^fcr 229 
SHSIcft 

by fflftr [OG. I. 468] 
sjretcrtart 889 

[Printed Grandharatnamal a. ] 
HfEPRR 93 

1064 

tRS%i 327 

PaJ'J 

(d) 

See 

137 

tfHRfcfRSR (d) 706 
HflRlRRR) (d) 684 
*RR5R 154 
tfRRSRJR?!* 438 
fl«fPN°T 350 
«dt^«R5R"f 

by 4iH [70. VI. 6984] 

[A collection of 100 ingenious 
stanzas praising kings.] 
flWTESf1°l 373, 884 
TRiRIi^ 565 

Slcm, 274 
ilWIRp 69 
fPPWR 782 

27, 867 
142, 534, 546 
WrfSEW 477 

545 
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flJRRiR 561, 563 
1100 
921 

[SPV. II 54] 
*W*qRgfl5R 289 
^3^Tt%f*T (d) 958 
Rgst?JH 385, 390 
460 

^gcC^q 72, 680, 870, 813 
flgsom (<1) 551-A 
by %TW 5 551, 880 
by stRRK (Ed. QOS.) 
^551^^^289 
by UtRRf 

(d) 785 

See 

288 

RPRfHRrR!%Jp[=iiI*r [of Nabila] 

gpRpjRftupr 379 
S°BplRfe?5Rr 545 
« p EfWqi7?^920 
U®TfsR«#[5r 494 

3«WI§3raftfo!>r 290 

&lTl%Ha3m (d) 501, 738 
^#qRfr (d) 
by qfoiq? [0(7.1. 701] 
%3Rypn^ 

(=il<3ftR5R = qijft) 

by nif^K ?A\m [PP- VI - 34] 
489 

359 

[Sanskrit Journal Calcutta] 

ssitnireft 

[Sanskrit Journal, Benares] 


[Sanskrit Journal, Muttra] 
R??.cW£WW 

[Sanskrit Journal, Calcutta] 
IRPReirei 

[Sanskrit Journal, Jaipur] 

RF£fTC?R!oft 

[Sanskrit Journal, Calcutta] 

^RfkRS[3[lKRt 

[Sanskrit Journal] 

[Sanskrit Journal, Kolliapur] 
(TRSq) ISury JL] 
BRt#rp3FI^ (d) 787 
[CO. I. 699] 

RlflHRcfr Opp. II 5590 
fWrRRffifaSRt 217 
Rl^cfr Stem 
*R*cRf[ l^f%) 551 (a) 
fRPRTi 374 

(d) 373-B 

e«qcffq?»5PB:<n 841,863 a , 1023 
514 

Sarn 9 

^rraefrf^ «"*•»!/ 

RltjRflcflq 28, 76, 318, S50 

*R<3cftwqRt 

(d) 

[CO. I. 527] 
R(^jtf!t=p?RT 314 
709 

by qf-jR sismrfdf 
289 

1°02 

1002 

*R«fqc$sRtR 7 ®4 

1R3T 741 

Skm 
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SJOI-IHI [SC. Jl ] 
g05? S/m 
g^fcpsC 473 

6% Cady 

g%igw :i l, 120, 879, 934 
gc^RKPW p 42 

glprrgg 7 6 
g%iqft 286 
g%g 904 

Sarny 

g%tt fW s cWSf 40,; , 300 
gggj Pa<Zy 

gfeggm%rc; 254 

47 -3 

g^RR^or 1064 

350, 462, 825 
g^RRlffMtcf Cady 
g&T^ 574 
am^nFir 

g*?g^ Fad ‘J 
ggR ; 5 [SS. I. 703] 

gqfcr^W 328 

ggragu p 24 

^>44 = (cffag^W Sian 

g«£.wf 779 
5(33 

g#I 

See jffjRgicf 

gg^r (atflO 849 

gfljr^’-WWR 0 ! (>" Padmapuiaija. 

Printed Bombay) 
gpng 792 
Ofl^T I 57 , 138 


§L 

^Tf^rr 

(Sanskrit Journal, Madras,) 

(d) 786 
gf?g*5ter 871 
gf^gre^ 79 
«I#K S/cm 
g(*R Skm 
gRT<=R Skm 
gROT^ 374 

gongx 

See f^Bgpral^ 
gr#5 849 
RIR5R1042 
grans Skm 
grcgrargngq 

by spgpjggiq- 

[TC. VII- 7562, 7581- It describes 
the life of Jivandhara as JIvaka and 
concerns with the narrative of Tami 
Jivikacintamani. See para *179] 

grr?g$rr^5*ngigr%gEj; 923 
gp?gg^«r 305 
grgier 235 
gi 3 §^{ 235 
gR^TlfeRf 306 
(d) 786 

gRtfl? Skm 
gfKT 281 

grra 

g^gnrc! 28 i 

giJ2rgfig254 

grjgqgntrar 284 
greggsiq^gfa 284 
girgfg^ (=g(Rf) 284 > 544 
siFRsgros 
gngram 787 

M5srcf¥'3g (d) 

(K) 

f%gn^Plf5*r 
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INDEX 


[He is Curator of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, Trivandrum. ] 

swRreHHs 727 

646 

si’RFfternidter 254 -e 

WORinw tec. I. 713] 

^K51W 81, 245 
6R6F? 373 
STWs^SqpjRr 373 
RRTHItt 501 

(d) \_1um 268] , 

hy ^wreuRsre; 487 
^TRRQqq 848 
^RSWffSRF (d) 787 
^R15K 1004 
?TTR5Jl[q 780 

srfipqqijRfat 

[Printed Lucknow. He lived 
there.] 

?TfiqRR<T^g^[q 120 

131, 136 
siwuafr 131 
OTBRIV^q 136 
'6 

(d) 354, 733, 772 

utiqqlqiw' -53 
bv SRSJiqR 
9ti^fr^5ira#r i°°i 
6f^{RISlCl 1°°1> l 040 


937 

1° 40 

61 

flrWtf^RtT 140 
6(j%tfrag^ra 782 
923 

srit3PB'»a%5R 917 • 

[TC. VI. 6935] 
gr%T^R55fT 

5TflW2T 71 i Skm II- 7 1] 
flrft'SRwWT 524, 912, 941 

sn^rewqafifair 900 

by 3RRT (^ISqqoT) 

[TC. VII. 7566] 

923, 914, 1045 
923 

wflfir^gqr 307, 905, 923 

S63-A 

923 

908 

Sirtwi^TWH 339, 935 
923 935 
923 

by Ht^OMRST [VH. II. 73] 
aifeawfa 923 
«rit<wren 163 
«rf|wflqfar 87 1- 923 
874 * 

by q*p; £)_ 


* Bhavabhuti is thus praised- 

jqqqv? # > 

qqqjd: W.hTif 5RH5 II 


The following are quoted • 

Aks'apada, KuntalesVara, Bhoja, Vindhyavasm, Dhanadatt i 
Bh8gavadaijuka. 









MINIS?*,, 



[Ed. JSS, Trivandrum] 
^rr|?igTf!RRjT 923 

490 

wf | g» < 9 miwi 923 
WftBHtflRSC 150 > 154, 937 

by wrrcm 
b y qflgtfr 932 

(Ed. by l.R. Cliinlamani, madras) 
^ifl^Tft^R 923 

b y r?: 

by 3$RT 

grfl^-vi^ 359 
nrfe^reirer 791 
Wltl^RaiC 923 
by W<[V 
by spwrw 

151 

*nftwa#r 
SlfeWIK 923 

by 

by tIPTpHf 
by S73 

by 911 

by 522 

SHfvTr-iWPKr 150, 152 

snrtstgwr 148 

882 
923 

«r(l«»qjfisj#r 151, 923 

923 

flffelW 208 

’sn^ 09 

[quoted in Suvr] 

«fiN*f«TO 192 
«r#R l>ad v 
fqjjior 125 

123, 879 
f?l?PW 1019 


INDEX 

1064 

Sarny 

[%®®T 31, 113 
i'TS'd'it 455 
RTS^SPlfar 473 
ra^rq^pqRq- 283 

tejr 

by ®RT^RW [ OC . III. 148] 
t%S<TT<S 98 
\mm 70 

182 

fosfS 235, 433, 541 
fosi^ppTgpRisJi 
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(d) 786 

fiwfc (d) 786 

(d) 373-C 
^^REPC 373-B 
251 

f|diq^5T 427 

tK 73 
Cr^rl 

qftraf i l mL IL 5 ' 3 ] 

Cloitf 440 
229 

tffc#rW 
by ^'[IfTeJJTFT 
glfl'H'IcT (d) 727 
5KRIH 373-B 
501 

WFR# 

See fftflUS 
Cld9) Skm 

1032 

827 

f^RRET 0 ! 1032 
fq^SFERT I 032 
(d) 786 
297 

pfifel Skm 
778, 955 
?$ps Srrnig 

tUfUR^ 71 
70, 866 

[G. Buhler’s J«fe of Tlenwi uvlra] 
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INDEX 


Tr. by Manilal Patel, Calcutta.] 
250, 358 
'■TRdMRT 

*rrcfr 

[Printed Calcutta, I'd bis 
inisoellaneouB poems seo SB. 

(d) 927 
t*RHI$«r Bled 
370 


%*RTRT 58 

318 

%*ften 253 

t^fapW 358 
254 
245 

Sec ^55 
flra^I5RPB 312 

Sec 
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SUPPLEMENT 




[Sanskrit Jl. Kasi] 

SjprotMIRt^ 255 

aR^tf^r (an'FU'p) 

See fiWRTI%^F5 5 FF [B&ndall 29] 

3?flRR?; [BO. I. i. 39) 

sRR^mnfsR;, l 8ur, J 

3RRTW 

CTgHM (A) [Bendall,] 

^rT(? 5 T% [Bury Jl] 

254 

aRRRcff [Sanskrit JL Bennies] 

[For content:-, so- BO. I] 
3fl?tRIfi5IH%^ ( ot Lakslimanjula) [Sury Jl.] 
^a-'jqt'W (A) I'Banj No. 23844] 

C & V'/ Jl 1 

( of kt'i-zapur) 

*Tr%ie5f€ eic * [SuryJl] 

^paplR [Sury Jl] 

3fR<tHRHcf 

by R^iqoWJRt^r [rss] 

[TBS] 

3tgcii€i^ W 7i ^ 

tK$R5ff W C JA wMl 4 ‘ 2, 1480 A1) -' 

rrtptq^l See [BO. I. 11 . i l>] 

cfiqrsta (proao) [Ramghat Jain Library, BenaxeHj 
( d ) [BBS] 

qiWftSRlWW ( d > 

by ( lvilltcd 1Vua) 

t Go,s i 

by 

f 55f^R ( d ) 
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[on a talc in Bhaghvata about Ra&ha, JSSP. XX] 

[®8®3 

[E. Y. Veeraragb a vacarya says that he was a native of Drfiksa- 
ratna, E. Godavari Dist., and lived bet ween 1050 and 1220. 
See Y eeresalingatn’s Tdugu Poets.'] 

373 " B 

12-33, 309, 317, 615-623 
[Bcndaft 52] 

^Tc3||<«a [TSS. with two commentaries] 

[Bendatt 50] 

[-Present Head of Kamakotipitha] 

Rrt’W?? (° u Prayag) 

*nfnfcu3*jftcr 

[See B. Subbarao’rf History of Eastern Ganges of Kalinga, 
A HQ, V. 193.] 

[The verses about ten Avatarns have been sung in Twin Records 
by Madabusi Dikshitar S'nnivasaubariar, Teacher, Board 
High School, Chittoor, who is an adept in singing this 
po em and B&maya^a. Some verses hav. also been sung 
by Chittoor sisters in H.M.V. Records.] 


by of [A collection of tales. JknduH 64] 

- nr^iTj 

[He was deciplo of Ramanuja. Born at Mathiutiniangalam 
Lived 1026-1129.] 

P* 23 

[Bhuvunacarya sou of S'i frsmg&cfcrya made a gift to Tirupati 
Temple on 5-7 1535 and lived at Tiiiipati me Tim foil 
Devastauom hmi ipt-umsd] 

[$&wUtU 51 j 

OU , .. 

[A farce. Ms. dated* sum.* 1731. Bcmkttt, 2b] 
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[bee V. \. Mirashi on Rajasekliara’s works in Patliak’s Com. 
Vol. Poona] 

l^vP^TI poetess, Sarng [BTC. 164, Ms. Peterson’s Edn. does not 
contain it.] 


«BPT^[ilW ( d ) 

b y sou of Jayasimha (1625) [Bendall, 28] 

Xch (novel) 

b > r W'JW'3. IJSSP. XIX] 

TfTTIPJ (d) 

by [ Bendall , 28] 

[For date, see PO. 1. ii. 14] 

Xd?5R-fW(«f [Sausb.it Pandit, Tiiplit Jane, Madras 1 !] 

TBrarctenB 

fcR ,:l lffe ; '-n% (Tr. from Tamil) 

•<*%rasiifr [.Bendall 50] 

[For contents, see PO. I. ii. 19.] 

[PO. I. ii. 22] 


by T. K. [Printed Mylapore, Madras] 

3?PTffc 

by tfRiprn^Cr 

[An illustrated introduction to Hindu dancing, Bombay] 
t&ee Table ol Inscriptions iu BendaU.] 

1 r 4TRvr 

(d^f5R5pr of Bhatpara, Bengal.) 

See [JSSP. XX] 

cf3j%ofr [PO. I. ii. 54] 

dgJlJPR (of Calcutta) 

[An anthology of tine verses of the ‘authorand of others. 
Printed Calcutta.] 

[PO. I: ii- 16] 

lloicia a V0I-.0 of llu. author for bpnccht tion to Jive for laO years. 

%*i srfswr wi *rarM 3*13^ m 4 «ftvr- 

T^PIW rf 5fj? | ^Tip* ! pr>R: gfjjpqni |j , . 

' (JSSP. XX. 152 for a review). 
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wnrsft (d) 

by BTCstfsRfasr [ Bendall 28] 

W^t^R^R (d) 

See 

(d) [Panted Poona] 

205 

♦TtH [C. &• Vonkataramiali, J Lhasa's Plays (in Canareso) Bangalore 
an extensive book reviewed in Hindu, 22nd August 1937, 
Madras.] 

*TSr^E [Ramgliat Jain Mandir, Benares] 

HfRRcT [-PO. I iii. 5] 

[BmdaU 60] 

by (Adversaria on Maglia) 

u. 

( 31 =^ 517 ^ 3 ) 

See goTJpF^ supra 

[13d. by T. S. Sabesa Iyer, Madras] 

[Pd. IRQ. (1929) by Vonkatarumasarnvi, and by E. V. 
Veeraraghavacluiry a , Jl of TrL Ac: * demy ; (19 34—5) ] 

^psrrfon 

See pf^jqrpEf (Chief of Askar) 

tw (f«#g^) 

(d) [GO. I. 661] 

IWRRr 

[Miss. P. C. Dharma, Borne customs and belie fs from Raraaimna 

pa n. ns.] 

cf^pEnq* (S.T.G.) [S. T. Ct. Varadioarva, m.a., 1 tin? ell; inui.Htains a 
Sanskrit College at Cliittigiidiir. Masulipatam.] 

Q5ftefR;( a short poem on India past and future) 

[Edited with commentary by M. M. Gmdliar Sharmn and 
Hiiridatla Shftrma by Lukfilimau Samp, xvitH iut induction, 
Lahore, Introduction fixes (LIn of composition bci woon 
1529—40.] 

(Nepal Library) 
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(d) 166, 65S [V.V. Mirasbi, Yuvarajadova of Tripur, 
Annals XI. 370] 

RRIW [-P0. I. ii. 13] 

(p) [B&Ml, 191 
(T.V-) 

(Printed Madras) 

121 

SfiTTcfl (d) [B(r,ubl\ 98] 

_ BendaU = A Journey in Nepal and Northern India, by Cecil 

Bendall, Cambridge, 1886. 


^frf 

<5wqfr: wito 

TISrrqnSd^^TrrT^PIWOf • ^g- 
saFPrcrcm'ircl'n - - 

' qi^raiitiiM • • *rawra**iftr - srffa* • 

a'Rifgmftg- 

qjpjiqRT^Tnrdd^^MrHiQwR^ - Rri?cTiTfd<Tigp- 
(^crf^d^a^^fgi7^gT»irPi?r?Tt3^rwfr- 
iffa - 5tS^5Tf^R5lR3[ !133-%5^5fsr - A! 

H Cj«5^ 

aflSlfpflVRS ’ 5I3^TRf^91 

=3, RR[%rRpT: 

(xgg-^pqqrj;pn5,T??? ST-w|Ml*r<t?rCTgSI d5^9l 

wra*! ii 

T?ir 7 if%'iT Rmspfrrr 1 

ssfftjsmwR *hf^h u 


Printed T. T- Devasthanam Press, Madras. As T- T. Pevasthanam Press 
could not continue the work of the Index, the last obstacle in the progress of the 
work, that has been done by Vavilin Press from page 960 to the end. 
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Hin lsr/tf 



farRgRRT sfferai giftgrs^rgrgrafai ggntr grsg trcrg gja-n 
^rfttftgftgg^t: i gfggnslt srggrg g§g gggg grf|giq>qggn ggfoar- 
faERagr signa ^ 

wfifcsfta ^gwgqfefrgra Rrg g <ttr 3 gtftg i agrfa ggrag; g;ing $g- 
grggrgg sircgrgr sintrg^ sggtfggl grs: s^gssfoErsggftggg- 

sr i cRRRsar sgfgas w^ggT ^Rn r grggfg igsraa rggrasteigr: i 
5flfgroi rrq q;gr: i r%gr?gr ^f%g^3 glgfagraftjrgg gnftgfe grg stt^oi g 
gfgl fg^gqr gtfgFtfgrang^rjrmraqrgT ijglgi =g i g*- 

^sfsr: ggirerenaras'iTT: ggsgr: fg?ftgr fg^grar i ^gggfg =5 i jj^g 
apgr: qgqa grmgfoer: gftratiqr trg 1 gr^rgrnmfosgsfg spfrggggggg- 
fegfg 1 

«?? f%frrsrri%: iraw: 

«unTss^f¥^TOrf^roj?rr3g?twgr stfe^^ggqkgfgg^^fT 
^gVyfwKgg ?>%: hitr g;5R ggsqgg g g.gjjgr nTgpiigniftqf^g^aifgCf.j; 
gggRr gngsgr: ggigg gr,%qr gf^wr^wmgr 1 

ggrgrg ggrsjg ggfgrfg ^regraggf^raggrsg gr ggrggr sR%g segrg 
srorwa gOrgggfeg ^w^ssg stgfo grfg^r g>ra?ft g?ig« f^g 
^Rfrn^g sgrgwrrfgqgsqig; srargRr grggmgg rig 1 r#g gg^ra g 
^fg^—^sgggimT gr?^g^qgfORH;' srqrorggr gggiufRrnjcggqgf^Rg 1 
S*r 5 tfg?rar 4 qrffngg«?tfqgq; 1 g?gf?gfc?Ri qrgrgf gggr g qgfog 1 ?g- 
rgftigr: srrforesrar. gg ag wmig sgfggg grfgar: 1 ggr g«r gg *tfqgrfft 
’fTTf^agtogmir: ggggi^iggrg 1 

ggnja ggsg gggt grgij% s «4 fg^gRgrqgg faryfa^gmma sift¬ 
s' ers: H 
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